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THiilc the British and Foreign ^Review^' has steadily re¬ 
sisted ±hc separatist views of the Irish agitators, it has pointed 
out the‘duties of England towards Ireland. It has called for 
the exertion of vigour to repress insurrection ; but it has also de¬ 
manded from the wealthier, more powerful and more enlightened 
portion of the empire, due care and free aid to thci poorer and more 
ignorant. It has demanded justice'^for Ireland, not in the shape 
of a visionary Repeal of the Union with Great Britain, but in that 
of substantial equality of law and municipal institutions; and it has 
advocated, as wise and politic, the advance of such means for works 
of public benefit as Ireland could not supply by her o^vn resources. 

Thus, through the steady application of principles long recog¬ 
nized and widely tested in all parts of the Avoidd, not less than by 
a resolute standing aloof from all mere i)arty strifes, the “British 
AND Foreign Review has become tbe organ of all those men who, 
with honesty and singleness of ]>ni‘pose, seek anxiously the means 
by which this countiy may be relieved from its embarrassmcaits. Its 
system includes all tliat is good in the pccidiar views of all parties, 
but it possesses a universality of application which harmonizes tl'ose 
sevcrfil portions of good in one consistent course of action. It can¬ 
not descend from its wider s])here to rcjueseiit any one j>ai'ty; but 
it holds oifl to the lovers of truth and tlie earnest men of all parties 
that common ground from which various factions have shut tliem- 
sidves out in their anxiety to exclude others. It sees that the 
change which impcaids over the destinies of tliis country is one 
which t has predicted and in part fireparcd; and it now proceeds 
on its way in redoubled hope and strength, to accom]>any, guide 
and encourage the new movement,—fraught with so much good, if 
accepted,—with so much evil, if ofiposcd,—to all the nations of the 
civilized world. 
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An experience of eight years, under circumstances 
a(Lf|)ied to test the justness of their views, 
of the "British and Foreign Rbview^J to asse^t]^ 
hithei-to fulfilled the engagement they entered into wijAi t 
In commencing a new year, which seems to tlireaten so 
chang^in the established order of affairf^’they desire to caU tftt 
tion to the objects i\’iiich tliey proposed, the system they'lldopfcedi. 
and the course they intend to pui’suc. ? - 

Steering clear between the exaggerated rirws of parties, aiTd um* 
^biassed by any personal feeling of attachment, they have calmly 
appreeiated the motives, and tracked the action of ail those asso¬ 
ciations, large or small, which have successively appeared on the 
arena of politics; while faithful to the principles with whicJi they 
set out, they have given an earnest support to every measure of real 
reform,—from whatever quarteivit emanated,—-and have urged on, 
by all the means in their ])ower, sucli other measures as the com¬ 
plicated engagements of pjirty men rendered it impossible for these 
to originate. 

IIc'iico they have, on all occasions, put forward the ameliorations 
in the electoral systems w^icli arc called for by the advanced eru¬ 
dition-and extended knowledge of the people,—the chan ges in tho 
law, by which its cpmplicatcd and inconsistent provisions may be;; 
brought into hannony with universal principles of justic^, and. at 
the same .ifficc for the wants of an ai^tificial system ^ society,-—' 
lastly, those conmrehensive laws of financisTSfld commercial scionce, 
—which aloir-^iAA Assure a vfujl pariTcipatimi in >1/0 blessings 
by Provideiice, bot^ to nations and individuals, , 


e, bo^ 

From the ftfet tnciy^took their stand upon the priucipld^ofi 




^ ‘ ^ ' m M M, ^ to ’ 

Reformation/and of that Anglican Clnirch which was its first ^ 
In all the grfint questions 'wl^ich bavi; successively occupied 
mii^ds of men in England, whether touching education or Jrtorc‘^ 
near ecclesiastical grounds, they have consistently held the same j 
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cot^e; but they have neveF^runk ^ in pointing out wh^jt. was due 
to tho*^tate in its paramount^ sovereign capacity^ and have urged 
‘upon the clergy the claims of others, ^ the same spirit of impar¬ 
tiality that has made them step forward to defend the interests of the 
Church, whenever called in questions Hence, freedom of opinion 
and the rights of private judgement have been unifpjrmly upheld, as 
the basis of genuine Protestantism, no Jess than as the ju^.cc due 
to every member of the State. v ‘ , 

Deeming the subject of Education to be of vital importance to 
the liberties and happiness of the empire, the “British and 
Foreign Review” has consistently advocated, not merely sthc 
toleration, but the encouragement of the largest possible means of 
accomplishing that object; in o])position to those who would im¬ 
pede its coui'sc by restriction, narraw the circle of its benefits by 
exclusion, and lower its cbaracter by intolerance. 

Whde keeping careful ivatch over the movements of foi’cign 
nation^,—a task for which it has possessed peculiai* qualifications, 
and opportunities pever before enjoyed to so great an extent,—the 
“British and Foreign Review” has been cai'cfid to give, frouy 
time to time, such notices of literary, historical, theological and jilii- 
lological works as tended to throw light upon the national character 
and institutions of various lands, and thus to render it more easy 
for the reader to follow the deeper speculations upon their commer¬ 
cial and political prospects. 

A knowledge of the habits, opinions, resources and wants of the 
nations of the continent of Europe, such as was never yet brought 
to bear upon the questions of our domestic policy, has fm’nished 
the key to the most numerous and important of the political and 
economical problems that distract our couritrymen. The efforts of 
despots, under whatever name or in whatcvii? clime put forth, have 
been steadily resisted; and in the firm conviction that the strength 
of tyrants lies only in the ignorance of the oppressed, the “ British 
AND Foreign Review” has laboured to counteract iCHiy dispelling 


that ignorance. The struggles of Foland, nevc» intermitted, in 
spite of every disOsHfagoment, support^ at the of the blood 

of her noblest sons, have received, ana will continue to« receive, an 
earnest and hearty support,* while the inteh^s o£*those nations, 
who are now beginning to" feel that file cause* of Aland is their 
cause, have been carefully traced. ^ The English jWiblic has thus 
been prepared to understand the questions that vitally affect tjjosc 
nations, as well as ourselves, by a retrospect of their history, dcscrip- 
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tions of their manners ai^ iustoms^ and careful appreciation of 
their future prospects. , , 

Among the commercial and political questions treated by the 
British and Foreign Review,” the colonial interests of India, 
Canada and the West Indies hold a prominent place; whilst the rising 
fortunes *of our (jolonies in the Pacific, the various schemes of emi^ 
gratio^ ^d settlement, have tittractcd anxious consideration. 

, A lai*ge‘ space has been devoted in recent numbers of this work to 
political economy and subjects connected with that science. The 
first inducement was to correct the prevailing erroneous notions re- 
spCcflng the commercial rcl^ions of England with other countries. 
It was not enough to desire or to recommend, or even to agitate 
for free trade in order to obtain the benefit. Trade required to be 
studied like any other extensive subject; it required to be studied 
the more in detail, that no hading principles had been put forward 
by which its course could be satisfactorily explained and guided. 
Having access to a rich store of facts, the first object of tlie 
British and Foreign Review” was to placet them within the 
rcSch'of its readers. The interests of Soutliern Italy, of the Ger¬ 
manic League, of Russia, and of the vast provinces composing the 
Austrian empire, were analysed and exposed upon the official state¬ 
ments of the respective governments, by those whoift personal 
observation had enabled to judgq of the accuracy of their matc- 
rtaJls. ' Following the trade of Russia into Asia, the British and 
Foreign Review” showed the natm’c of the connexions between 
that empire and China some years before it M^as probable that we 
should arrange our own relations with that important Asiatic power 
with an armed hand. The Dutch colonial empire, that had excited 
a je/dlousy which it demanded only a candid inquiry to allay, was 
brought under the notice of our manufacturers and merchants in 
a manner that produced the anticii)ated effect. From details of this 
extensive nature to the tracing of the principles which they ill is- 
tratc was an caly step, and it was immediately taken. 

Above all, it is claim of the ^'British and Foreign Review” 
to have suppiicd*1he only nieaRS of escaping fi*bm the complica¬ 
tion of ill-undcrstoqfi injjprcsts between the^ landed aristocracy and 
the manufacturers,—1«^ have \)rovcd the well-being of the manu¬ 
facturer and merchant, and the wdil-bcing of the landowner and 
farmer, not to be separate from, still less incompatible with, one 
another, Hijut essentially, and when unfettered by legislative inter¬ 
ference, identical. 
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could affect you so mucli* !> for my part) see nothing very particular 
about added he, showing it to the rest of the company ; “ but 1 
shall take great care of it> you may be surC) and shall not feil to re* 
port the progress I make in the owner’s acquaintance. But tomcj we 
have done breakfast) and cannot afford, with so long a journey before 
US) to lose any time. Wrap yourselves well up; you will find it bitter 
cold in the open air, and we have got anything but a pleasant road to 
jjass over before we reach Aosta.” 

Before an hour |^d elapsed^ the travellers, whom chance had led 
together and provided with a comfortable shelter beneath the hospita¬ 
ble roof of the St. Bernhard monastery, left their night quarters in 
different directions; the one over Martigny for the Rhone, tim others 
over Aosta to the beautiful scenery of upper Italy. The laMr route 
is at all times attended with great difficulty, and not unfrequently 
with danger. Frightful precipices presented thCmselveb in every 
direction ; the snow lay very deep; and in many places the i>athway 
was completely choked up, so that nothing but the experience of the 
guides could have enabled our travellers to reach in safety the long- 
wished-for goal of their destination. 

Clairford took up his position by the side of the young and lovely 
maiden, whom the evening previous he had introduced to the com¬ 
pany as his bride, watching with anxious eye eyery step of the mule 
to iiriiom so precious a burden had been entrusted. There was no 
small portion of romantic enthusiasm in his deep attachment to the 
fair and lovely being, in whose manner and general bearing towards 
him lay so much that was endearing and dqyoted; for him the very 
thought conveyed a blissful feeling, that he was the one chosen out 
and especially selected to watch ovcir and protect this delicate and 
fragile flower. Tt was this feeling yhich rendered him insensible to 
the ftfligues and, as concerned himself, to the perils of the journey ; 
the severity of the weather was unfelt by him whenever he caught a 
smile from her face, or heard an affectionate expression from her 

li s 

Ellen lovo4in Clairford the ideal of a man, whom her youthful 
fancy was wont to paint, and^whom ,she now in him saw realised; her 
trust and confidence knew no vacillation; she adopted his views and 
opinions, and, wjbl|' liiat inexpressible delight, which the gentle and 
innocent heart of woman eiyoys in its perfect submissitin to the one 
beloved, she not unfrequently suffered his convictions and ideas to out¬ 
weigh hep own. Thus it was that Clairford*s relation of the appe^- 
ance of the speiptral monfc^ad.made a deep inpression on her mind; 
she did n^ doubt ^ tfiUtMMjbr one single momm|, nor were the scep¬ 
tical obse^jrvations of Jpr svho had endeavoured to turn the 

afiair into ridicqje, oflafKiieAt power to shake her belief, although 
this was by no means iDn^on jvitb her previctos ideas on matters of 

a similar natur©D ^ . , , „ , 

You ought realijmo Biivo taken a mule, dear Henry, said she in 
an anxious tone, no less anxious look at Clairford, who was 

working way difficulty along the rocky and fnowy path. 

You will really over-Wert yourself.*’ 

“ My place is by thj side, dearest Ellen; nothing on earth could 
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induce me to leave you without protection merely to the surefooted- 
tiesB of‘ the animal you are sitting on. And besides* am I not more 
than amply rewarded for these petty exertions?*’ added he* in a 
lower tone* and pressing still more closely to her side. Ellen made 
no reply* but a blush* suffused her face* and the beautiful hand* as if 
by chance* again issued from its protective covering, and was as imme¬ 
diately enclosed in that of Clairford’s. 

Lord Dawson and his sister were attended 'by the bald-headed gen¬ 
tleman ; the lady kept a constant and evidently anxious eye upon the 
unchanging feature of the soi-disant corpse-seer; and there's no 
doubt but she would most willingly have joined Ellen and her lover* 
had not the latter contrived to keep the young lady's mule at such a 
distance^firom the rest of the company* that his words should reach the 
ears of that person only for whom they were intended. Miss Mary’s 
anxiety increased with the difficulties and dangers of the road; and 
some hours afterwards* upon its recommencing to snow* she was com¬ 
pletely in despair. 

** Now there’s no i^e denying it*" observed she to her attendant* 
who was goodnaturedly endeavouring to lead her mule over a dan¬ 
gerous part of the road* you may as well confess it at once* as keep 
me in constant suspense; say* you have already seen me as a corpse 1 
Do you think 1 have ^not noticed your looks of compassion when your 
eyes were,directe'3 towards me? It is horrible* moat horrible* ^thus 
to be trudging and wandering over the earth as a living corpse* and 
more particularly on a mule* and in such a piercing cold I Jim I not 
right?” continued she. “Oh* you need nothesitate-rryouheed not 
endeavour to conceal it from me; do you think ! hate a Igremer dread 
of death than other people. But let me entf^t of^ou to speak— 
speak I 1 shall die of anxiety and apprehens^, if speak. 

Have I appeared to you ?” asked^she* raising her voi^'Wt ^clt repe¬ 
tition of the question. “ Surely you will not be; se^^Htigratefid as not 
to answer my question.” 

** 1 assure you most positively, my lady* you may^be perfectly fosy 
on this point; three days at any rate 1 will venture^:^.|^||^^antee your 

hfe* -i..' /' 

“ Only three days 1 “Three days only I And wjiy not .longer ? 
And so you really think that 1 shall die at the expiration three 
days ? O dear I O dear { I feel so giddy—fWilliam I M^UIum ! if 
you love me* confb to my assistance I O dear—O dear, 1” continued 
she* in the most m^^g tone of voice* “ Williath*^ 'William* 

>^ doomed to die 

Ii^rd consir 

’4tber^^ hot place 
evqping. ’ ^ 

! h^y* -with, tears in 
■tit ibCv three days— 
Sundaysyes* 
a Suudaj^ and not 



do not think of loavuV your unfortu 
the day after to*mo^H 1’^ ; 

“ Ridiculous stMjjfpId nontense 
derably annoVedL ^ IJpon my honour^ ■ 
to continue foolish aTnusea^nti^ of ye 

“ But, d^&t brother,” cried the “ 
her eyes* “ ^s gentleman guarantee 
three days longer; let me see—Frid) 
day I am doomed to die I O* $hat 1 
!^en in England P 
.. “ Do* for goodness’ sake* de^^!ary 



have no mtfre of ibia 
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absurdity; we have surely had more than enough of it already. The 
houses you see in the distance are the place where we shall halt and 
refresh ourselves. When you have made a hearty meah and tho¬ 
roughly warmed yourself^ you will, I am sure, banish the^e absurd 
ideas/^ 

“ Do you really think so, William ? I know you treat these matters 
as perfectly ridiculous ; ^h ! 1 wish 1 could; but my nerves, my poor 
unfortunate nerves^ are so weak. Do you think, William, we shall 
find refreshment in/the place when we get there ? I feel very hungry, 
and, between ourselves, lam much too weak to Support this jogging 
about on these hard-mouthed mules.” 

Towards evening the travellers reached Aosta in perfect safety, and 
here, on the following morning, the bald-headed gentleman took his 
leave of them. 

ThO next considerable halt the party made was in Rome, It had 
been determined to remain here several months, and with the com¬ 
mencement of January to proceed to Naples. But alas I how many 
of our determinations and plans, and more especially those which have 
been so well considered and matured, are destroyed by the rough and 
ruthless hand of fateh Scarcely had Lord Dawson’s family and 
Clairford got comfortably settled in Rome, which, in the month of 
November, for all travellers from the north, and t^ore especially for 
English, is attended with no inconsiderable difficulty, when Clairford 
received a letter from his father. The contents were of such a nature, 
that it decided not only Clairford, but also bis friend, to leave Rome 
the very next mornk^ and to return, the shortest way possible, over 
Mdrseilles, to Londim. The old Lord Clairford informed his son that, 
according to the opinion of his physicians, he had but a short time to 
live, that it was his earnest wish U^ee his son once more before his 
death, and to sec him united with Ellen. 

The packet-boat which received the travellers in Civia Vecchia was 
a small and dirty Italian ship, but, as was subsequently proved, a good 
sailer* There were but few passengers on board, so that the cabin 
was bretty nearly entirely at their own disposition. The wind, which 
for thirst two days had b^n most favourable, upon their doubling 
the nor^ coast of Corsica went round to the south west, and thus 
caused a ;no6t disagreeable motion of the vessel. In the fourth night 
a perfect itortn arose^ which threatened immediate destruction to the 
ship. Sea<*&ii^De8fi rendered the ladies insensible \o the danger whicli 
surrounded tK^V, Dawson and Clairford, who had passed the pre¬ 
vious night without sleep on deck, were so overcome with fatigue and 
anxiety, that thpy|We(e obli|^ to retire below., The sleeping berths, 
as is usiuil wece atranged along the sides of the boat 

m tnami^r they could be turned up during the day. 

Aid. agreeaUe mUw this, ClairfcHPd,' to lulf us into sleep,*’ said 
Lord Bawson^ ah^adv %/lii8 berth, whilst Clairford was arranging his 
tdotbes*’ Sttdi a n^s^' subh a stamping, such a howling 1-^why, it 
ini for all the vrbild, as if rill the demons of hell were let loose. You 
must hold f^, or, by the Lord Harry, you’ll tumble out |ff your fold, 
Cluitford! Butmipd you put out the light before you lie down. 
SjNulU the storm not ifoate, I shall creep out on deck in an liout* or 
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two. I begin to think it would have been better had we gone over 
land." 

The passage over the Al^s is very difficult,” replied Ciairford, 
blowing but the light and throwing himself on the bed. Who knows 
liow long wp might have been on the road ? It is to be hoped we shall 
reach the port to-morrow. Why, you surely are not asleep already?'* 
added he, listening to the long-drawn breathings of his friend- **Good 
night, Dawson—good night! and good night, dear—dearest Ellen T* 
These were the last words that were heard for^any length of time 
in the narrow room of the sleepers. But for a little glass window, let 
into the door of the cabin, the room would have been in perfect dark¬ 
ness ; through this the dull light of a lamp, which was suspended from' 
the companion stairs, threw its uncertain light. Several hours had 
elapsed, when Dawson felt himself seized by the arm. 

Dawson I Dawson !'* exclaimed Clairford. ** Is nothing able to 
wake you ? Dawson, I say !*’ 

What in the name of heaven is the matter?” cried his lordship, 
with difficulty shakings off sleep. ** Is there any danger ? Let’s go on 
deck, then. Wh—what*s the matter with you, Clairford ?** 

** Did you not see him ? He stood close to your bed, and took the 
cursed finger from your box I” 

Him 1—who ^ Why, really, Clairford, 1 shall begin to think that 
you are losing your reasonyou make me quite anxiims on youn ac¬ 
count/ 

By all that*! most holy—^by my love to your daughter, Dawson, 
I assure you the monk was here—here, in this veij cabin I** 

** Get a light as soon as you can—perhaps we shall be able to solve 
the riddle/' 

'Tis to no purpose,’* observed jClairford, after they had caric^Hy 
examined every nook and comer of the cabin. ** Yo^^ wifi find nothing—^ 
nothing, believe me; and yet, I repeat it, he warf hi^re; he took the 
finger from your box and endeavoured to affix it . to his hanfi^'^and 
then,” added he with a shudder, finding he could not suoceo^^ba 
came up to my bed, and stroked my face Ms foMr^fings^ so diat 
the very marrow in my bones seemed to-^eeav’- 
he, violently agitated, “ I can endure it no longbiv-'l 
again—it would be the death of me—Dawson, I say it the 

death of me 1” * ' 

Calm yourself, iClairford; your dreams bave disturbed ypu 
perves are affected; we must consult a physician as we get ^ 

London.” ' 

I tell you once iqore it is no dream—it is my nerves—^it ii 
reality I No one shall ever convince tpe thaf^l^ have not seen him 
three times—>and,” added he thoughtfully, ^<is not^fo^day the ver^ 
same day of the month on which 1 brpke w thb finger 

^^The affair seems to be very disagreeable,** observed DawsOn^ 
with visible uneasiness; ** but you may be ^rqpt)^ easy still, 
ford, for 1 shall retain the finger- You seei it is to chance Chat 
we occupy the same aj^ttbent tills night; :Mt<d>een the 

case, the reverend Pater would, in all probability, hi^f Iwiioorad me 
with his visit. Rely upon' it, you slmll never see (rab finger agftin^ 
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neither waking nor dreaming. But, between ourselves^ your monk 
must be a very ignorant fellow, or otherwise he must have known that 
I am now the possessor of his valuable finger, and that it was, con¬ 
sequently, his duty to have performed his magnetic manipulatibns upon 
my face.” 

Clairford seemed somewhat calmed by the assurance of his friend, 
and as the night was dready far advanced, and further sleep out of 
the question, they ascended the deck, where, to their great delight, 
they discovered th^ the winds had considerably abated, and turned 
more to the south. Towards evening the vessel lay at anchor in the 
port of Marseilles. 

Up to the arrival of^ his son and future relations, the disorder of 
Clairford’s father had considerably increased. He was, therefore, ur¬ 
gent for the immediate union of Henry and Ellen, and, as there was 
nothing to oppose the realization of his wishes in this respect, the 
ceremony took place a short time after their return. 

The happiness of the married couple was, if possible, increased by 
the visible improvement which suddenly took place in the health of 
the old nobleman. He was again able to leave his bed and walk about 
his room. The tender care and attention of his amiable daughter-in- 
law contributed greatly to his perfect restoration. He himself had 
never had a daughter, and his wife had long beep 4gad;—Ellen soon 
beciyne to him as dear as his own son. 

Henry revelled in the May month of conjugal felicity. His most 
ardent wish was fulfilled. Ellen, whom he loved much more dearly 
than hirnself, was his, and, as such, felt herself as happy as he in her 
possession. But all description of the bliss attendant upon such 
days is p^fectly inadequate to convey any fitting idea to the mind of 
the reader. Who is able to describe that feeling which reigns per¬ 
fectly absolute 10 the bosom, when the heart knows no other occupa¬ 
tion than that of giving itself entirely up to the wishes and the will of 
the being,before whom it prostrates itself as before a god—when it 
enjoys a bliss whi(^, like the sun's smiles through rain, is but seldom— 
alas, how seldom I,—bestowed on us, perhaps as a recompense for the 
thousand ills to which our fl^sh is heir, and which, when most enjoyed, 
is often tom ftotn our possession by the ruthless hand of destiny I Ten 
thousand times better were it never to have felt this bliss—better to 
swim alon'g with the heartless world on the surface of the mighty 
stream of lifQ». than from tlie sunny height of hapj^iness to sink int3 
the deep sea of grief and sorrow. Whoever has wept at the grave of 
one around whom clung the purest and the intensest of bis heart’s af¬ 
fections—who wa«^ a^it were, the purified part himself—with whom 
his very spirit was eq^twined, apd had shared his joys and his 
woes—Ats eye ^all never forget to weep, though the soothing hand of 
time may dry iip •the first end burning tears—heart shall never 
again be lighted up with bliss, how manifold soever the forms which 
pleasure may ^sume^o excite itt 

And why must this blissful period be of so short duration ? Why 
must it ceasg to be at all? Is it not humiliating to our nature to see 
that when people grow older, and—as they are so fond to term it— 
tnore rationaly they should laugh at and consider ridiculous and absurd 
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what was once their greatests<>urceof happiness? Must it not awaken 
a feeling of grief in our bosoras^ when we consider that the short span 
of time which lies between the years of our spring and autumn makes 
us so insensible, that we are no longer able-^not even to conceive 
our earlier feelings and our youthful happiness? In depriving us of 
the power to revel in the purest and happiest enjo 3 rnients of the soul, 
was it} at the same time} the wish and the intention of Nature to 
render us incapable of reproducing even to tlie conception our former 
state, lest our yearnings after the Past<sliould con^Ietely incapacitate 
us from enjoying the Present—lest we should be disgusted with our 
increased rationality and the apathetical sobriety of our sfter years ? 
O Ellen I dearest Ellen! that such may never -be otir weakness! 
That we may. ever be able to reproduce at will our present blissful 
state—that we may never cease to be to each other what we now 
are 1" 

“ Never, never, dearest Henry, shall 1 cease to love thee as 1 now 
do I and why» then, my beloved, disturb the serehity of our present 
happiness by anticipating the possibility of any future change in our 
feelings? As long as thy affection remains unchanged, can 1 he 
otherwise than most happy?** 

Dearest, dearest Ellen, words are inadequate to express the in¬ 
tensity of my love,f*, 

And kisses seafed the assurance so often givent And Henty .pow 
watched his slumbering bride, and scarcely breathed hicbself, lest she 
should wake. And thus they slept, thes^wo happy ones,^whilst Vealth 
and affluence stood guard to ward off every contact with the .woes of 
life. 

A gentle sigh escaped the bosom of the bride, and scarcely audible 
the name of her husband trembled updn her lips. In dreams her 
fancy was still o^ci^piM wi^ him ; the moments m. which sleep dis** 
solves the closer connexion between sodi and not 

entirely without enjbyment. v ■ 

But the images which flitted tttla^art the imagiqjstion of ^jeMT^lOs* 
band* of him who, so confident of his Ip^iness, had f^lessly: clmH^ 
his eyes in sleep, seemed to be of a lesii iNeasing natune^ Bis breath? 
ing was frequently interrupted, his .bosom was violently convulsed, 
cold drops of perspiration stood upon "his brow, and the palhoess 
death sate upon his face. He lay for some time in this'^'itate, per¬ 
fectly motionless, then, with clenched fist, suddenly sjbrang iq>, ht« 
Steadily fixed on one corner of the room, the very pblure of 
error, and trembling in every limb. 

<< Accursed wretch Exclaimed he in a har|h* |one, which, in so# 
disharmony with the Weet and dulcet y^hiapers^of I^r dream, awaked 
the lovely bi4de. What is, it that thou sewest |^e? : Away ! 
Why comest thou to bae ? I have it jnot k 'Tis no longer in my pos¬ 
session I Fool! why lookest thou where it is not ? Bind not wwir 
my strength, thou being of another world—4 wi^ struggle with thee—- 
I will crush thy rotted bones, aind strew them to die winds f Then 
payeat thou go and look for thens-^ba \ ha h ha t” ^ 
r dearest Henry! what ads thee, my Good 

God! how pale thou art! Calm tbysdf, dearest thy look^ 

terrify me. Why look so wildly into yon corner ?*' ; 


eyes 

Dom 
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There it was he disappearedi and there, from out yonder drawer, 
the third drawer, he took the finger—where it is notexclaimed 
Clairford, still violently excited, at the same time pulling out the 
drawer of which he spoke* “ By heavens !” ejaculated he/ip inde¬ 
scribable dismay, ** the accursed finger is here! And the very same 
day of the month! How came the finger here? Did the monk 
himself deposit it here, in order to torment me? Thy father, Ellen, 
took possession of iu andTyet, there it again lies before my eyes V* 

“ Calm yourself,^enry—be not so excited—thou tremblest in 
every limb; think of something else—think of me, Henry—of my 
love to thee—and be calm again." 

Tears stifled herwoice—they were the first tears she had shed as 
wife. He" kissed them- from her cheek, and soon her moisten^ eye 
again was lit with smiles. Happy, thrice happy she, from whose eyes 
Love kisses away the tears ! 

On the following morning Clairford communicated the event of the 
preceding night to Lord Dawson. 

^<1 am truly greatly distressed,*’ observed tha latter, whose scepti¬ 
cism had received a shock, ** mott truly grieved, 1 assure you* I 
wished to see, my dear son, whether the young and happy husband 
would have time to spdro to think of ghosts, and to this end I secretly 
replaced the flu^f in the drawer^you apeak of.’* ^ 

^ secret the monk, his usual uncSbrteous manner, 

thought proper'to disclose to me- At any rate, you must now con¬ 
fess that it is not altogether dreams which have so much alarmed ndfe. 
But be that as it may, 1 am now determined to get eflectually rid of 
the finger as soon as possible, and shall, therefore, this very day, send 
it back to B- ^ with the particular request that it may be re¬ 

deposited in the mausoleum of the kreUzkirche. Ellen’s and my own 
peace of mind demand this of me, and nothing shall prevent me from 
executing liiy pur|^^*’ . ^ . 

Good tuoming, good morfling, la^es—good morning, gentlemen. 
All well P Very glad, very glad irroeed, to see it. I am not one of 
those physicians, you know, who are pleased to call health a species 
of epidemic. 

** Good morning, Doctor.Wiligprave—glad to see you I So early a 
riser? Wby» you’ve had a long me ijiis morning*; Breakfast ready, 
Mary ? linn sure the doctor will not have lost his appetite on the 
road.’’ ^ ^ ' 

Thank you—^hatik you, my lord. But how’s your son-in-law, 
ai^ his lovely bri^? Somewhat—eh?-—methinks—but that’s all 
nalprel. You must know tjie object of my visit, properly speaking, is' 
to inform you tharl fikve length, and with no inconsiderable diffi¬ 
culty, succeeded in enriching my cabinet with a genuine Egyptian 
mummy—rl assure you, a impost ^splendid specimen! It is a female 
mummy, you ;must know, and must have been a most beautiful erra- 
ture. How &tterin|^*lthat her cdiarms should be thus preserved 
after a lapse bf perhaps a thousand years! But few beauties of the 
present dw dare venture to promise themselves-such an immor- 
tdity.” 

, ** You are truly a mc»t fortunate man, Dr. Willgrave,” continued 
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Lord Dawson, in a humorous tone,—but look, the breakfast awaits 
you. At the very moment that you are congratulating yourself on 
the acquisition of so great a treasure as an Egyptian mummy, chance 
has been Increasing your riches by another—scarcely less precious 
specimen of a past age-’’ 

“ You don’t say so 1” exclaimed Dr. Willgrave, letting fall the fork, 
which was conveying to hfs mouth a portion of the delicacies of his 
lordship's table. “ I don't comprehend—'I ihust beg your lordship to 
be somewhat more explicit.” « ^ 

** My son-in-law purposes making you a present of the finger of 
a dead monk, whose possession from the Kreuzkerchc, not far from 
Bonn, cost him much trouble and expense* You must know there is 
a vault beneath this said church, where the bodies of a considerable 
number of monks are deposited.*’ 

“ A finger 1 a finger 1 What a pity that it is but a finger 1 But it 
can’t be helped, a part is better than nothing,” replied the doctor, in 
the joy of Ins heart entirely forgetting the good things spread out 
before him. But w&ere is it ? Show it me. Faith I the very men¬ 
tion of the rarity has quite taken away my appetite.” 

Look you, Clairford, this is the best way to get rid of the accursed 
finger,” whispered Dawson to his son-in-law; ^ for, be assured, what¬ 
ever finds its waj; info Dr. Wiilgravp’s cabinet, will never come out 
again, at least as long as he lives*” 

And yet, 1 bad much rather send it back to Bonn,'’ replied Olair- 
ford, in the same tone; I am, you know- 

“ The finger—the finger, gentlemen 1 Why, you are more cruel 
than our modern fair ones, and let me pipe longer for an old musty 
finger, than they do their lovers for a whole hand,” 

ril go and fetch it. Here it is,” said Clairford, returning. The 
condition, liowever, under which 1 give it you is, that you never suffer 
it to pass out of your possession.” 

The doctor looked at Clairford with astonishment. “ On that point 
you need be under no uneasiness; of that I can positively assure- you. 
No, no!” added he, examining the finger with the*gastb of.a con¬ 
noisseur in such rarities; a perfect ornament to my collection t 
the deuce is in it if, by my consent, it hver graces another's. Upon 
my word, a beautiful specimen! Perhaps you could inform me to 
whom it originally belonged ?” 

“ That's impossible,” replied Clairford ; ** that’s totally impossible. 
You must take it as it is, without asking further questions.” 

“ O, for the matter of that,” interrupted Dawson, smiling, ** I'll 
give you the infornnation you want in black and whiter This finger, 
you must know, once graced thd hands of Brotnor Philip, who was 
born about the year and wallet up alivS in the year 1259, in 

consequence of an aitiour he was suf^osq^ to have jiad with a beauti¬ 
ful girl of the immediate neighbourhood. Some few days afterwards, 
however, circumstances were disclosed, which^completely proved his 
innocence. The wall was forthwith pulled down, but the unfortunate 
inmate gave up the ghost a few hours afterwards* The^nger was 
found beside him, severed from the hand, and it was generally believed 
that the poor fellow had bitten it off in the agony of despair.” 
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•The State Trials are wortijy of profound attentiifn. They will form 
a striking epoch in our history. Useful to the lawyer, interesting to 
the politician, tliey are pregnant with vital material for government to 
the statesman. It is not the mere guilt or innocence of the accused— 
it is not the naked and stubborn struggle for supremacy between the 
adverse parties—it is not Sir Robert Peel on the one side, and Mr. 
O’Connell on the other—it is not the abstract vindication of the law 
sought by the Attorney-General, or the abstract vindication of in¬ 
violable opinion contended ibr by the prisoners, that alone invest them 
with importance. These various and opposing elements, no doubt, 
mingle in the strife, and mature its acerbity. But there is a principle 
which overrides them alh and to which all are subordinate, running 
through the acts of this solemn national drama> and that is, the claim 
of the Irish people to self-government. Disguise it as men may, this 
is ** the be-all and the end-all”—the real issue to be tried. Whatever 
our own opinions may be, it is well to let the truth be known. When 
the real disease is ascertained, the remedy is more certain of success. 
It is not our duty or design to inquire into the policy through v.hich, 
on the one side,^is national fever was generated, or, on the other, to 
censure the intem^rate vehemence with wliiclh it was assailed, and 
which, instead of^llSying tlie j|isovcler, only served to aggravate its 
symptoms. Such speculations would carry no weight, and be of little 
interest. They??hufld but jioor favour vviWi either part}'. Tjje pre¬ 
conceived theories of*aA»ideal aggrandizement would be as little likely 
to yield to our arguments as tl^p unihtelligible doctrine that the law 
and constitution niu^t be vindicated, where they have not been violated. 


* A wRter in the lllusirtited News lias adoiiiert this heading for his " PeudlUngs 
of the Foitr CWrts.” *fke writer of that Moto-book'’is not the writer of this.— 
£. M. 
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With this strife of contradictory opinions it is not our purpose to inter¬ 
fere. Both are u^UibiOf and, like all Infallible pretensions, both are 
absurd. One mHkt abate its visionary impracticability to save the 
country from cod^ulsion—the other should reflect that governmental 
severity never yet secured the attachment of a tributary state, though 
it might force a temporary obediencef^ and that it resembles more a 
thread that will snap asunder, than a chain thrt will bind. We tread 

witli the fire still burning*beneath—let us, 
then, avoid the investigation of causes of of crimes which would bring 
the flame to the surface. It is not through any cowardly apprehension 
that we speak not with more freedom. There are times when too 
great candour is as injurious as none at all, and the present is a period 
when abstinence on that score is wisdom. The Queen’s Bench is 
the arena and the arbiter of a mighty cause—mighty after a fashion 
of which Englishmen arc wholly unconscious. With that we seek not, 
in its present stage, to interfere- The object of this paper is twofold— 
first, after some observations on the general character of our state 
trials, to describe the animating proceedings in the Queen’s Bench 
to the close of the preliminary warfare, and, next, to sketch briefly tlie 
characters of the leading counsel for the accused and the crown. In a 
subsequent paper, we will go through the trial, and the interesting 
material it is certain to afford. 

State trials are tlie sure indices of unsatisfactory government. They 
prove unerringly the just indisposition of a people to bad laws or bad 
administration. In this there is no paradox, Tlie sensibility of an 
entire population is not slightly provoked, and where it is, if properly 
traced, we are certain to find all-sufficing causes. There might be in 
this general excitability, according to some political philosophers, the 
elements of an imperfect civilization. We concede it; but state trials 
are a very inadequate corrector and refiner. Social and civil progress 
is as much the result of good government as of a tranquil and indus¬ 
trious condition, or, rather, the latter flows from the former. Wlicre 
the current is interrupted, either the laws are justly distasteful to the 
governed, or the government, arrayed on the side of passion or op¬ 
pression, coerces the rights of the people. The English state trials 
clearly illustrate these propositions. In our own country, we have had 
numerous prosecutions under the vigilant eye of the state. In these, 
the liumane maxim of the Manchester manufacturer was reversed— 
“ feed, employ, but don’t hang them !” With us the hanging was the 
universal substitute. The only food was for the gallows, and the 
most active employment for the most cherished of e\ecutivc officers— 
the hangman I There was neither mercy in mode nor mea¬ 
sure in the pui^isliment, or, rathe*', one even k^aped-up' measure 
for all—death by indiscriminating law. Worse still than this—we 
^jjd tte trials of the drum-head, wlu^ge debds Vt^oulr] make Fouquier 
Tinville blush. These were our constitutional tiibunals. Hence, the 
Irish people arc accustomed to aisocia^te state prosecutions with state 
vengeance. They cannot be brought, or care not, to distinguish between 
the bloody ferocity of the irresponsible and the honourable and rnipartial 
hearing of tlie legal tribunals. Tlie institution of a government pro¬ 
secution is with them synonymous with intolerable persecution, and *98 
6 
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is at once recalled to their minds. How much more exasperated their 
feelings when their cherished Jtepeal is sought to be struck down, and 
such a popular character as Mr, O’Connell is led to the sacrifice ! 
Let us glance at some of our iJtate Trials- ' * 

Not to go farther back than the Defenders, in 1793, a turbulent 
and misguided movement, but instigated by the universal suffering to 
which the country exposed, nine-tenths of the accused were 
miserably executed. Weak and cruel policy ! All was high treason— 
plotting against his majesty s*precious life, though not one of the poor 
Defenders ever contemplated the effusion of royal blood. They plotted 
only against tithes and rack-rents—against proctors and bailiffs—against 
hay-stacks and corn-rigs However, the sound constructive principle was 
revived, and they suffered for high treason. Then came the majestic jus¬ 
tice of *08, when an organised confederacy of mercenary ruffians, drilled 
within the precincts of the Castle, were let loose on society. “ The 
law," says Curran, is become the protector of villains- Instead of 
acting as a conductor to draw off the lightning from the lieads of the 
innocent, we behold it blasting them with,wide-wasting desolation, 
while the accursed of God and the abhor-re8 of man not only escape 
with impunity, but riot in the wages of their iniquity.’* Even they 
who, on the faith of the crown, were promised the pleasures of banisli- 
ment in lieu of certain revelations, were imprUoned for several years 
aj'ter. ‘‘ Don't you know we can bang you ?” was the humane reply 
of Secretary Cooke to Samuel Neilson, when that functionary was up¬ 
braided with the breach of ministerial faith. The next characters 
of the prolonged drama were the enthusiasts of 1803. They were 
guilty, it is true, but, on grounds of policy, they might have been 
spared. We question not the expedienej' of resorting to rigour in 
suitable cases; but our argument is, that it has been sought to 
vindicate the laws by upturning them—that they were converted 
into instruments of popular torture instead of popular protection— 
that justice was not asserted, but injustice committed—that if crime 
was punished, innocence was confounded and sacrificed in the general 
carnage—that there existed no well-defined line, or any line at 
all, in the eye of the law, between guilt and suspicion—that, to bo 
a state prisoner, was to be a state victim—and that the sole out¬ 
let from the dungeon was to the block or the convict-ship. The apt 
memorials of sanguinary governments—on the one side the knife of 
the assassin, on the other the pike of tlie insurgent and the torch of 
the incendiary—were the retributive fruits of this infamous system. It 
is not, then, sultorising that the people should regard the recurrence 
of state trials wifti^dismay. All the former ar« dwarfed to insignifi¬ 
cance bfcside the •olSssal impor^pnee of the present trials. Every re¬ 
pealer feels tlie blow aimed at himself. Ireland is the Afreet in the Per¬ 
sian Tales, witfc^aif lynlRred^ upper extrenWties springing frgm the 
same trunk, in which fiU felt the wound inflicted on a single member. 
The stroke of the Attorncy-Genfcral is dealt on millions, tlmugh 
the accused be onl^ nine- There is, however, no blow for blow, and 
the predictions of the false prophet liave vanished into nothingness. 
There is no rebellion. A salutary reliance on the efficacy of the 
moral forces has induced the people to lay aside the rude instru- 

* It 2 
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ments of insurrection. The nerves of the sensitive were disturbed by 
the signal fires that lately blazed oi» the southern hills—another Mw/w 
out on his fiery errand, to summon the disaftected. Accounts had ar¬ 
rived of midnight drills in the valleys of the (laltees. All w^as ready 
for the signal rocket—but it has not ascended, and we are still at pcace- 
Having brought our preliminary obs-^rvations to a close—too tedious, 
we fear, for a preface, but not, we hope, without due significance and 
use^—we pass to the next portion of our subject, commencing with the 
arrest, and ending with the last of the series of picturesque skirmishes 
in the (iueen’s Bench. 

On the day Mr. O Connell received the polite invitation from the 
crown solicitor, requesting the [doasurc of his company before Judge 
Burton, he saw the approaching event, and applied himself to the 
best mode of frustration. The law was to be the arbiter, and he who 
has the best lawyers is generally supposed to have the best of the 
law. Like Tatars speeding to all parts of liis extensive empire from 
the imperial city of Saladin, so rushed to all quarters of our less mag¬ 
nificent city, from the office of Mr. William Forde, multitudinous mes¬ 
sengers, bearing oblong pieces of paper, and contrawisc a note or bank 
check, crossed with a narrow stripe of red tape. In less sumptuous 
phrase, retainers were on that day despatched to all the most eminent 
counsel at the Irish bar. The crown was thoroughly outwitted. Cal¬ 
culating on the strength of the regular body, and setting at defiance 
or regarding with derision such shallow pretenders as Messrs. Ilenh, 
Moore, Pigott, Hatchell, M‘Donagh, Whiteside, and Filzgibbon, there 
was never a thought among the halntnes of the crown offic e al)out 
the future. Mr. Kemmis, quiet gentleman I took the matter with the 
proverbial languor of an experienced official. In the first flush of 
that triumphant arrest, he and all others concerned were too gleesome 
or neglectful to attend to common business. After the exulta¬ 
tion had subsided, and additional aid was deemed necessary, forms 
of retainers on behalf of the crown were made up, and sent 
to the fashionable squares and streets where lawyers most do con¬ 
gregate, The general and unwelcome reply was, “ Hetained for 
the traversers.’’ Not a light of the forqm to be had for the love or 
gold of the crow n I Lulled in tlic most unaccountable security, or 
unnerved with apathy, the crowMi gentry suffered almost every dis¬ 
tinguished advocafe to pass over to the enemy, ahd even the second 
class prizes whom they subsequently jjicked up, were retained by the 
accused, but, o\\ punctilious points, they sw^erved from the noble rule 
laid down by Lord Erskinc, w hich has always guiib/.i tlie profession. 
Motives are beyond our inquiry—facts are not. , The fact is, the 
prior receipt of a retainer frorn the traversers. the able and ex¬ 
perienced, Mr. Holmes alone was overlooked ; a retainer bad been for- 
wardei) to him on the pact of the llev. Mr. 'liyrrell, slpce dead, but it 
arrived too late. The crown secured him. 4 ,-In our notice of the 
counsel,some curious facts connccced wdth the retainers w'ill be noticed. 

Op the first day of term. Judge Burton chargcchtlic grand jury in a 
long address. JSome praised it as correct, others condemi^ed it as 
unconstitutional—a word which, like the accommodating fairy cap 
that fits every head, possesses every variety of application. What does 
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not accord witJj our own peculiar notions lias tlie merit or misfortune 
of being decidedly unconstitutional. One lover of liberty sees the vio¬ 
lation of this excelltnce in the too prompt iijterfcrence' of 102 C ; 
another, of higher toned fccling, is shocked that the ark should be 
Invaded in his proper person, when, in fustian phrase, he appeals to 
Timoleon and Thrasybulus, and^wreaths his sword with shamrocks 
after piercing only in Unagination the Saxon Hipparchus to the heart. 
On the other hand, the inflexible Tory deems it unconstitutional 
to inform the grand jury that a certain description of evidence is 
tainted a priori^ and should sink low in the scale; and that it is 
no crime to struggle within the law for the repeal of a statute— 
even such a vital one as the 4()th of Geo. HI. When the pro- 
ver|jjal integrity and judicial intelligence of such a person as 
Judge Burton arc thus questioned, liow loud would )>e the ac¬ 
cusing thunders had a loss cold and calm expounder mixed up his 
own feelings with the charge I As to ourselves, ‘‘ revolving these 
things in our niind,"^ we deemed ail fair. It was not a model, for it 
was not all perfect. In one or two passage;*, more careful language 
might liave been applied. In all sucli grave cases, it is the earnest 
duty of the judge to leave nothing to the inspiration of the moment- 
lie should weigh every word—for then, indeed, words are things— 
with the most scrupulous attention. In the r&tirqpient of his study 
hi! should elaborate every phrase. For every idle word that man 
shall speak he will have an account to render. Judges, beyond any 
other class of the accountable, should remember this truth. In ordi¬ 
nary eases, as well as tlic more solemn, this caution is among the first 
of judicial virtues ; but if ever it was necessary, it was then and there. 
The first impression gives a colour to all our future opinions. Here that 
impression was to be made. “The prize they run for was great Hector’s 
liie.’’ Give him, at least, a fair start In the stadium of justice, and if 
■'c* be outstripped in tlic strife, tlicn let the Attorney-General have 
Mc honour of the prize. We blame not Judge Burton—who could ? 
"I'he few words to which we object, perhaps fastidiously, were delivered 
without the remotest tinge of ascerbity—far too calmly and dispas¬ 
sionately to raise a suspicion that any unfair motive lurked at the 
bottom. In one passage he exhibited considerable emotion. In al¬ 
luding to the charge of tampering with the army, he declared it to be 
one awful wiportance,'* Here his voice ialtcred, and sunk below 
its habitual lowness, while some, of more far-reaching vision than our¬ 
selves, declared^ shed tears. To him it must have been painful to at¬ 
tach the senihlai^ of guilt to the conduct of one who long enjoyed 
his friendsiii]) and\^>tccin at the bar; nor is h surprising that he 
should have felt as *9 man, wlvle^necessitatcd to do the duty of the 
judge. Most certainly he did not merit the censure of the Times in 
falling below his tiuty, a^d^ielding to the intimidating pressure which, 
it was alleged, sulliedtfitf sacrednesstoi* our courts of justice. There 
M as no such pressure, and, consequently, no such fear. Our courts are 
as free from such judicial cowardice as that standing model of well- 
admiinistttred right, even Westminster Hall itself. We doubt not the 
sage-like immobility and higli personal character of Chief Justice 
Tindal. He is a man of whom England might well be proud—who 
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w'ould hold the scales with an even hand and intrepid heart in the 
centre of hosts armed with steel or with gold* We admire the gtan^ 
deur of hiiS intellect,, and the firmness of his deportment; but he is 
not the sole possessor of such virtues. We, poor provincials, have 
had, and still have, judges as calm, pure, and impartial, as the 
most panegyrised of Westminster. * We have had orators who were 
suns in eloquence compared to their dim-twinkling stars. We still 
have lawyers —among them Henn and Moore, whom we boldly and 
confidently pit against the foremost of tlie Hall, and have no fear of 
the result* Derision is a dangerous tool to meddle with. It has es¬ 
sentially contributed to that state of things which is now the alarm of 
England. Is the continuance wise ? 

The bill of indictment was the Behemoth of its tribe—biggest o/* all 
that prolific lawyers brain ever created out of chaos. We have looked 
carefully over all the pleadings in Howell—we have roamed through 
miscellaneous old reports, in which were vast oceans of words to float 
a few . half drowned allegations—but in vain have we sought for a 
parallel to this huge leriathan, covering parchment “ many a rood.” 
When the Foreman received the precious deposit, all the “ good men” 
looked incarnations of despair; but, in order to allay the consterna¬ 
tion, an abstract was sent up, containing the charges and overt acts 
>n petto, prepared Jiy Mr, Brewster. Some more conscientious of the 
J urors, however, insisted that Mr. B.’s compilations must lie under the 
tabic. Justice could not be safely administered by short notes—it 
must be as of old—“ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 

For five da^^s, this formidable infliction on human patience w^as in¬ 
vestigated, and on the sixth the jurors of our sovereign lady the 
queen” appeared again in the box. In the interval, the avenues of the 
court were thronged with anxious multitudes, but on the day of the 
finding, which was generally expected, the solicitude was intense. 
Mr. O’Connell and his son occupied scats in the inner bar, and the 
former chatted very familiarly and cheerfully with all around him. 
He did not look in the least dejected. Counsel for the accused and 
the crown were all present. The judges were to a late hour engaged 
in chamber, and the twilight added conoiderably to the solemnity of 
the scene. Mr. Justice Burton first came on the bench. He,looked 
towards the jury-box with an evident feeling of anxiety. When the 
other Judges appeared, the foreman handed in the important roll to the 
clerk of the crowm. All conjectured the result, but there still existed 
that indefinable emotion which hopes for hopeless suqcour in the midst 
of inextricable danger. Mr. Bourne read out “pa true bill,” and a 
murmur ran through'the court and galleries. '|'l\^Attorney-General, 
in the most profound silence, then rose, and demanded that the four- 
day rule to plead should run from the finding of the indictment. This 
was strenuously resisted, on the rational groWl tlia^Che parties should 
not plead until they liad been cl/irgcd with thlebill, which was when 
they had been furnished with a Oopy,,or after the^indictment had been 
read 'in open court How could they otherwise be aware of the 
charges to which they were to plead ? The crown ofiScers ^were ob¬ 
stinate. “ Oh, very well,” said the impetuous Mr. Whiteside; “ and 
now, my lords, w e stand on our strict right. Clerk of the crown I 
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read tlie indictment—and, as there nrc nine traversers, it must be 
read nine times Mr. Bourne had a §;ood chance of getting thjough 
the process in forty-eight successive hours I The Chief Justice looked 
aghast at this frightful demand. Nine repetitions of thal monster 
would drive Patience herself to suicide. A more gentle intercourse, 
on the suggestion of Judge Cmmpton, ensued between the parties, 
and it was finally agreed the rule to plead should run from the follow¬ 
ing (lay. 

Now commenced that acflve war of outposts which worried the 
court from day to day, and stimulated public feeling to a high degree 
of excitement. Every new point raised filled the friends of the 
accused with hope and rejoicing, and one of trivial import decided in 
thejf favour was sufficient to set every mountain-top in the south in a 
blaze of triumph. The able counsel for Mr. O'Connell met immediately 
afler the finding, and mapped out their operations. The plans and combi¬ 
nations were skilful, and well calculatecl to bring their clients over the 
dangers of the term. Let the pleadings pass into Hilary, and all 
was safe. But the court and Attorney-General ordained otherwise. 
First of all came the fair demand to compare the furnished copies 
with the record. Refused, They next demanded a list of the wit¬ 
nesses. Refused again, though the soundness of the decision is very 
questionable, both in law and principle. Though defeated, they were 
i)pt disheartened. Of all difficult things, the most difficult is to 
disspirit a lawyer. Every fresh fee is a fountain of courage. Applica¬ 
tion was next made , for a copy of the caption, or the formal heading 
of the record. Court still in the withholding mood, Judge Perrin dis¬ 
senting, The first quiver was now emptied, and not a shot told. The 
rule to plead expired, and Mr. Attorney-General expected that the 
game was now fairly beyond the fcover. The day was a very stirring 
one—standing room at a high premium. Mr. Forde, just before the 
close of the crown office, appeared, on behalf of Daniel O’Connell, 
and handed in a plea in abatement, signed “Colman Michael O’Loughlin.” 
The souls of the crown contingent were filled with inexpressible ap¬ 
prehension I There was a general rush of wigs to the library, to get a 
glimpse of the fortunate statijte on which the plea was framed—the pos¬ 
sessor of a copy was the centre of a listening throng. With breathless 
speed in came Mr. Napier. He called for the 1 & 2 Viet, ch, 37. A 
kingdom was at stake I He devoured in silence that first section half a 
dozen times, and then declared there was nothing in it, though his 
countenance seemed to intimate a different conviction. So confounded 
was the Attornfew-General, that his usual promptitude forsook him, 
and he dcmandccAuntil next day to consider his course. 

Hope now ran iijh amoi\g friends of the traversers. On the 
following day the Attorney-General argued against the reception of 
the plea, on vef^ narr^v^ grounds, and wast defeated—a conyimma- 
tion accelerated by ihfertoo smart seply of Mr, Brewster. He then 
demurred generally, and pettishly iftsisted on an immediate rejoinder, 
contrary to all practice. Four days more were, however, allowed, 
which i^olongcd the pleading contest to the last week of term. The 
validity of the plea was argued with great learning and ability by Sir 
Colman OXoughlin, but the court were unanimous in disallowing it. 
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The accused were then called to plead over at once—theypleaded ** Not 
guilty,” and the Attorney-General, in the overflowing of his lieart, mut¬ 
tered to his neighbour, “ We have them at last-” The following 
Friday he'applicd for a trial at bar, on the eleventh of December. 
He was met by Mr. Henn, in an argument of surpassing effect, 
which prevailed with the court. On^the fifteenth of this month, the 
great scene of this mighty drama will be unfolded, and the man who 
has wielded more solid power, short of the sceptre and the crown, than 
any other in the history of the world, will stand at the bar 1 The ac¬ 
cused is worthy of a more lofty accuser than the Attorney-General. 
We understand he will address the jury in his own behalf;—then God 
grant Mr. Smith a happy deliverance! Let his friends pray that 
the thunderbolt be averted- Pity for the head on whom will fall 
that avenging eloquence! In the mean time, we proceed to tiilfil 
the last and most characteristic part of our duty, w'hich is a rough 
portrait of each of the eminent counsel engaged on both sides. 

Mr. Ilenn is a vast accession to the traversers cause. Neither am¬ 
bitious of office nor fond of money, he takes no pains to bring himself 
prominently forward in t^e public eye. Many in Westminster Hall 
have never lieard the name of Jonathan Henn, though his superior is 
not found in that bar, eminent as it is. When he works, he works 
like a master; but the, occasions are rare when he chooses to sound 
the depths of his facfulties. He w'ould, on any spring morning, prefer the 
hooking of a salmon to a cliancry brief. Isaac would love him, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy take lessons from him in the art and mystery of fly¬ 
fishing. The sequestered and prolific mountain lake has more plea¬ 
sures for him than the crowded court. This parenthesis will show the 
natural complexion of the man better than the most laboured disquisi¬ 
tion. But we must draw him into the rough iSontention of the forum. 
Two retainers were sent to Mr. Henn, by the traversers and the 
crown. He accepted the first. The usual license was applied for, but 
delayed, the crown claiming a lien on his services. The public 
has a deep and incalculable interest in the independence and fear¬ 
less honour of its lawyers, and Mr. Henn well maintained his title 
to both. He demanded that the crowQ should instantly make its 
election, either to grant or withhold the license, and in the latter 
event, it was rumoured that he would resign his silk gown. The 
license was issued after some deliberation, and the crown saved from 
the dishonour of such a resignation. The importance of his adhesion 
was not underrated, and it was to all matter of wonder that when the 
crown had a choice, the first did not fall upon him. KL Henn did not 
regret the neglect. Hp was under no obligation to ^e party in power- 
He was passed over in the distribution of paltry iiqpours, which would 
add nothing to the man, but rather be dignified by his acceptance. 
His poUtical principles are decided, but unoSi3ntatioud.and inoffensive. 
He would be a strength and hon<jur to the government, not more by 
his distinguished abilities than tl^e moral elevation of his character. 
Of all the able men for the defence, he is first in intellectual power, 
professional skill, and commanding authority. He is alike cmipent for 
the soundness and general elevation of his views—the unlaboured 
clearness and compactness of his reasoning—and the calm but earnest 
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simplicity of his style and manner. ITc is collected, deliberate, con¬ 
secutive, without ever sinking into tameness or swelling into^ extra¬ 
vagance. There is about him no affectation —no endeavour—no pre¬ 
tence. for true mental power is of all things the most unpretending— 
the most gentle—the most able to repose on itself, and the most willing 
to do so. Indirectness of purpos»and manliness of understanding he has 
no equals. What he s^iys once is always well said, and never weakened 
by repetition. Not a word be utters is thrown away. Each has s dis¬ 
tinct meaning an’d direct application. Some lawyers will seek to im¬ 
press by painful reduplication. The Attorney-General will strike the 
same nail a dozen times, and after all perhaps notdriveit home. Mr. Ilenn 
strikes once, and the object is attained. His knowledge of t)ie law is a 
solid structure on a firm foundation, not a tottering erection on piles 
driven into the quicksands of technicality and sophistry. He resembles 
Mr. Moore in bis abstinence 1‘rom book learning, relying more on ge¬ 
neral princi|>Ies than particular cases. His tact in the conduct of 
a cause is equal to his clear sense and strong judgment. In the great 
trials to come, he will rise with the occagion. The opportunity of 
great distinction will not be lost on him.^ lie will sivell beyond the 
measure of his past renown, and add to a reputation already the most 
distinguished. 

In cross-examination he is perfect, particularly v.diere an edu¬ 
cated witness is to undergo the uncomfortable process of being 
turned inside outward. Lot such a person be on his guard against 
Jonathan Ilenn. Let him be calm, collected, and, above all, truthful, 
otherwise he must paint his own character from his own lips. 
It is for this reason, as rumour goes, that the cross-examination of the 
chief witness for tiic crown will be subjected to the care of Mr. Henii- 
He must be a man with the ner^e of Van Amburgh, and witli a con¬ 
science marvellously limpid, who will come unsinged out of the ter¬ 
rible fire which the advocate will pile around him. Like the Hebrews 
of old, he may walk unharmed through the blazing furnace—Provi¬ 
dence may manifest itself in his favour—but unless he be an excep¬ 
tional case, and fortunate beyond ordinary mortals, that cross- 
examination will damage Jiis moral purity. We seek not to an¬ 
ticipate or prejudge—we only draw an inference of what is pro¬ 
bable from analogous circumstances. Mr. Henn will address tlie 
jury on behalf of Mr. John O’Connell. Tliere is a w^eight in his style 
and a gravity in his manner which tell powerfully on juries. He does 
not bluster or play the Bobadil to coerce, or the smooth-tongued adu¬ 
lator to cajolet^nto a verdict. He does not, like certain swag¬ 
gerers, assault with coarse vehemence, or startle with rude remon¬ 
strance. Beginning with a winning quietness as gentle as unsuspecting, 
he shuffles, for some seconJs, tlie papers which lie before him, and 
throws out a few cold a«ld hesitating periods. Gradually he^evolves 
his case, and warms,{fijie progresses. It is not the warmth of super¬ 
ficial declamation, but of an intense^conviction, which he assumes with 
the most consumfnate art, s8 as to justify the expression of Lord 
Erskin^ to one of his cotemporarics, that “ a rotten cause looks more 
convincing in his hands, than a sound one in the hands of another-*’ 
In the only great nisi prius cause in which we ever heard him, tiie 
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Corporation of Limerick against the Fishermen, he made a speech of 
surprising power. The fishermen sacrificed burnt-offerings, in the 
shape of tar-barrels, to their eloquent deliverer. 

In a review of the Irish bar, there would be good reason for neg¬ 
lecting Mr. Whiteside, if he resembled his cold cotemporaries, who 
speak from their briefs without eloquence or imagination—without 
any of those felicities of thought or of language,(Which are now as rare 
as the blooming of the aloe—if his speeches had been aggregations of 
dull matters of fact—of insipid comraoi^places blown out to the last 
degree of tenuity—scarcely tolerable in any form, but thoroughly 
insupportable when prolonged into wearisome addresses. Though his 
speeches are not without a portion of the usual professional prolixity 
and redundancy, yet there is about him a vigour and originality, 
a facility and fertility of diction, which, considering the impossibility 
of preparation in most instances, stamp him as a man of no ordinary 
mould. His mind is a healthy natural fountain, not a dull forcing- 
pump. Whatever flows, flows from him freely and spontaneously. 
The waters may not be always pure, but yet they gush forth without 
mechanical assistance. We therefore listen even to his greatest 
extravagancies with pleasure, with very different feelings from those 
with whicli wo^ listen to the dreary frigidity of many of his co- 
temporaries. lie is 'not a very sound lawyer, or, with the know¬ 
ledge he posscssess, a very safe one. He is too bold and adventurous, 
striking away right and left, more with the abandon of a heated gla¬ 
diator, than the cautious self-possession of an experienced master of 
fence. He throws out multitudinous points over the field of argu¬ 
ment—disperses at random a cloud of skirmishers in the shape of 
cases—all formidable enough when no other enemy appears on the 
wide champaign, but soon driven in under the pressure of heavier 
metal. His principle appears to be, that the greater the number of 
cases, the greater the chances that some will stick: and, besides, 
attorneys place little faith in one who is not dropsical with reports, and 
can tap in every emergency. Still Mr. Whiteside is a clever man. As 
an advocate, he is a favourite with the most fastidious. Few can more 
ably stimulate attention. At the Irish bar, at present, he is the only 
representative of the old eloquence. Rapid, earnest, and enthusiastic, 
he launches forth, though not without compass and rudder, and all the 
ecliocs of the court are called into resonant requisition. He is a tall, 
thin man, with a face indicative of strong emotion, and expressing 
even in its most tranquil mood the fire with which he is animated. 
His voice resembles the fierce puffing of a steam-cngCSe, rushing out 
in quick and violent blasts, as though they woulc^ ^urst asunder Ins 
unsubstantial frame. Wliile arguing,on the sidfi the accused with 
all his wonted fervour, we once observed Mr. Shields glittering eye 
fastened on him, and expanding with delighic as Mr.^hiteside lifted 
up his energetic voice and discharged a flood tPGreek fire^ With all 
bis impetuosity and irritability, he^is good-hearted kind, and joyous— 
himself a dispenser of mirth,and relishing it in others" Neither is there a 
man who less suffers his principles to interfere with hisduties. In^he trial 
of 1 Iughcs,for the murder of Mr, Powel, he was counsel for the prisoner. 
The present Master of the Rolls, then Attorney-General, went down to 
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conduct the prosecution. He was the fountain of honours, and Mr. 
Whiteside had claims on a silk-gown. Not subdued by the official 
reverence which confounds the less resolute of spirit—intent on his 
duty and determined to do it, he fearlessly impeached the conduct of 
the crown in the construction of the jury panel- The falcon eye of the 
Attorney-General flashed speakTng reproach, but he only rayed out 
the more in accusatioi^ and vindicated his claim to the high character 
of indc|>endence and eloqueijpe. On the trial he will bait the law of¬ 
ficers to the very verge of the unendurable, and particularly Mr. Smith, 
who is as hot as an Indian curry, llesistance is the clement in which 
he moves. He is never at home hut in the swell of the battle. Like 
the sea-bird, he glories in a storm—the louder it rages the more 
int^ise his delight. A word brings him up, but a word will not 
easily set him down. If the court interfere with the old and useful 
apothegm,—one at a time,—he will be the one for tbe'timc. His in¬ 
terruption is often unseasonable and often in excess, but it is his con¬ 
stitution, and any attempt to suppress only tends to excite it. When 
he does get a set down from Judge Cramjtit^n, he drops rapidly into 
his seat, muttering something between the fcricc of Jiis teeth, and 
thrusts his hands into his trouser-pockets; but the next moment secs 
him up again as niinble-tongued and elastic as ever. Wc have heard 
some say that he will crack the heartstrings of tin* Attorney-General, 
Wut we have more faith in the honourable gentleman’s self-pos¬ 
session. Mr. Whiteside wdll labour under one great disadvantage— 
the separation from his vaUahorateur, Mr. Napier, Like emulous 
alchemists, thottgh workiTig by different processes, they find equal 
jileasurc and profit ;n throwing llieir material into each other’s crucible. 
They are now asunder, working qn opposite sides, and thus each loses 
half his strength. 

The ablest tactician on the side of the traversers is Mr. M‘Donagh. 
To this opinion exceptions may bo made—but we aver our belief that 
he is the most prompt, sharp, and nimble of all the able host. He is 
a fellow of infinite sagacity—like Ducrow s celebrated Jhda —‘‘one in 
a thousand.” Who like him to butter up or slidder down—to wind 
his approaches to the favoifr of tlie court by the most graceful conde¬ 
scension, backed with the most finished subtlety, and a proportionate 
dash of gay effrontery ? Nothing can disconcert—nothing can over¬ 
reach him. He is a thorough master of his business/and none can do 
it wdth more effect. His manner is good, though adulatory—his learn¬ 
ing ever readj^his temper imperturbable. Let no man depreciate 
the abilities of\Mr. M‘Doiiagh. He has talents of a very high order, 
without which h^co^ld not have risen to his pVesent position. There 
is a class of men*at the bar—always moving about on stilts—vain, 
conceited, pompous, aru^cial,— very learned in the law in their own 
high esteem, UUt labfpuring under the misfortune of being uftable to 
turn their profundity fo profitably account. This frivolous set are 
envious of Mr. M‘Ponagh, and run him down witliin their own narrow 
circle : but he laughs at them all. He has the cream, let them enjoy 
the sou» whey. A short tale will illustrate the auspicious commence¬ 
ment of his career, which he has improved to a very lucrative maturity. 
The auctorfahulce is now a high dignitary—we give it in nearly his own 
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words :—“ One day, as I was conversing with Mr. H—M‘DonagIi, 
then young at the bar but intelligent in his profession, was making a 

motion in the King’s IJench. * A clever fellow that,’ said Mr. H-. 

I answered approvingly. ‘ Did you ever hear,’ said he, ‘ what Lord 
Eldon said of O’Connell ? The first time he appeared to argue in the 
House of Lords, there was great anxiety among the English lawj^crs 
hear him, and even old Eldon shared in the excitement. lie sat 
near one ol' the bishops. When O’Connell opened the case, he was all 
cold attention, neither approving nor disapproving. When, liowever, 
Dan got fast in tlie argument, his lordship grew fidgetty—drumming 
on the bench with deliglit at O’Connell’s masterly argument—and in 
the height of his enthusiasm stooping down to the right reverend father, 
‘ Do you know what, my lord?— 17iat is a damned dci*er rascal '^*— 
The application was on the surface. Mr. M^Donagh is exactly hit off 
in Lord Eldon's illustration of a far greater man, omitting the lust 
suspicious compliment. He is, in truth, a gay, bold, dashing thief, 
who steals away judgments or verdicts by ready knowledge or polished 
artifice. He is subdolous avS the serpent, — sly, soft, and silken¬ 
skinned,—from whose beiviteliing tongue nothing is safe. His melli¬ 
fluous tones would charm the hooded snake. What a tale of woe does 
iic construct out of the indubitable rogueries of that Svajnn of a client 
of his ! If addressed his behalf to the Lord Ma 3 or of London, 
“ Friends to humanity ’ w'ould make the knave’s fortune in a singl? 
week. Mr. M'Donagh is the molion-Iaw^yer : therein lies his busitiess 
and his skill. He distances all competitors in the easy atid off-hand 
style with which he unfolds the most complicated statement of facts, 
and the facile familiarity with which he serves up the law^ He is never 
unj)repared. No matter how the argument may shift from the original 
position, his quickness of perception and versatility are so great, and 
his knowledge so thoroughly under his command, that surprise is im¬ 
possible. He may be defeated, but he goes down witli colours flying. 
He is the most finished artist at the bur, though he sullies qualities 
otherwise brilliant and incomparable, by the unmasculine form in which 
they are presented. He was among the first engaged, and took part 
in all the smart skirmishes which precede^d the close of the first act* 
In tile blasts of ill-temper which the Attorney-General discharged in 
the commencement of the management, the first volume fell on Mr. 
JNLDonagh. After making a cursory observation, it w*as tartly ob¬ 
served by Mr. Smith, that Jic was only an amicus ciiriccy and demanded 
his license ! The Attorney-General is a gentleman, j^nd, of his own 
will, would never have so insulted a brother. H^yieldcd to the 
suggestions of vulgar vindictiveness, and stained blbisclf by the un¬ 
gracious act. Mr. M‘Donagh did not resent the attack. There is a 
dignity in silence, and perhaps he properly yielded to thtit sovereign 
influence; but there wouid have been more ifignity, dt, at least, more 
effect, in a display of manly resistance. TIfe I'cbuke was unprece¬ 
dented in rashness, and uncovered the conduct of the crown to an in- 
•tiignant reply; but Mr. M‘Donagh kept his temper cool, and his tongue 
quiet. Hud Mr. Whiteside been so questioned—bad his licetKse been 
demanded in open court, wliat an impetuous torrent would have 
drowned the daring interrogator I The privileges of the bar as well 
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as personal honour would have been maintained with that lofty energy 
for which he is conspicuous. Perish silk gowns !—perish honours I— 
perish all before “ that dignity which doth become a man I” The 
suddenness of the attack must liave caused MK M^Donagh’s silence, 
for he rallied on the next argument, and hit the Attorney-General 
with some sharpness. • 

In a former paper w^e gave the distinguishing attributes of Mr. 
Moore’s character, amfas we may be tempted hereafter to venture on 
a more prolix analysis, we sbnll be brief in our present observations. 
He is counsel for Mr- O’Connell. In the structure of his intellect he 
bears a strong resemblance to Mr. Henn, being like him a lawyer of 
principles, as contradistinguished from the case and point-hunters. 
In argument he is somewhat more energetic, and his hard tliough not 
untfined voice is an admirable vehicle lor strong, substantial reasoning. 
We are not tjuitc so certain that be will prove as efficient a leader as 
Mr, Henn, but he will prove an able auxiliary in discussing the im¬ 
portant questions of evidence which will be raised on both sides. He 
has been hitherto very active in the motion warfare, and on one occa¬ 
sion, when the Attorney-General declared *that the practice of the 
court should yield to the privileges of the crown, Mr. Moore, lifting 
up his spectacles and looking fiercely at the propounder of departed 
prerogative rights, expressed his astonishmctij; that such doctrines 
should find a living voice in those days. Whetlier jealousy of the 
crown touched the spirit of the bench, or the common rules of 
the court arc inflexible in their application, be the suitor a sovereign 
or a subject—whichever of the courses be correct, Mr. Moore suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining four golden days, though he declared, with the 
solemnity of Solomon, that the “Jaw's delay” was not of his soli¬ 
citudes ! 

Mr. Fitzgibbon is a shrewd, clear-headed, hard-checked lawyer— 
tough as yew and unbending as oak. Without the address of Mr, 
M^Donagh, he is his match in all things else. He is good at a cross— 
bold and yet circumspect in a speech—lucid and wiry in argument. 
His style is modelled on that of Chief Justice Pennefather when at 
the bar. He enunciates bi^ propositions separately and in order, not 
suflering tliem to trip up the heels of each other; and the result is, 
a well-arranged system of disciplined reasoning. Of all the com¬ 
batants whom Mr. M^Donagh has to encounter, the toughest and most 
inflexible is Mr. Fitzgibbon. He knows all tlie varied arts of his anta¬ 
gonist, and seeks to refute or ridicule them with a severity which makes 
Mr. M‘Donagli trugh outright, though his feelings run in a Jess joyous 
current. If Mr. Whiteside is a mastiff, Mr. lutzgibbon is the Irish 
wolf-dog—staid an^sOber until reused, and then he attacks with bitter 
pertinacity. We have much faith in the firmness of Mr. Fitzgil)\)on. 
Some say be is Uo dogmatical, never retreating from a positiou until 
he has defended*it to,tw<s last lireath, daring even to incur the mani¬ 
festations of impatience exhibited by the jaded court, sooner than 
abandon the post >fhich be stfll hopes to make good. This is not 
dogmati^p—it is earnestness,—and no man ever deserved a fee, un¬ 
gifted with that sterling and sincere quality. Others assert that be 
has a wicked tongue. It is doubtless cutting and caustic betimes, but 
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where it wags oflensively, be assured the victim deserves his flaying. 
Passages at arms have occurred between him and the ChiefJustice 
of the Common Pleas, with all courtesy, however, on both sides; but in 
the one gentle encounter we witnessed, we must say that the reason 
and the triumph lay with his lordship. When on tl)e finding of the 
indictment, the traversers resisted the entry of the rule to plead until 
furnished with a copy, Mr. F. stood at the side-bar among a multi¬ 
tude of counsellors," with no room to sit, and very Uttle to stand on. 
From this uncomfortable situation he addressed the court in a short 
but most expressive argument. He is retained by Mr. Barrett, of the 
Tilot newspaper, whose paper-shots in former times were lavished on 
Mr. Fitzgibbon with slashing prodigality. All these things are now 
forgotten, and Mr. Fitzgibbon will do his duty. 

The remaining leaders are Messrs. Shiel, Pigott, Hatchell, \ind 
Monahan. The first is associated with Fitzgibbon, and will speak, we 
believe, on behalf of Mr. Barrett. He reserves himself for the grand 
display, and a splendid piece of declamation will he contribute to the 
next volume of Howell.^ On him, more than any other, with the 
exception of Mr. O’Coiiniill, is the eagerness of the bar concentrated. 
There is quite r furor among the rising generation of barristers to 
hear the “ shrill, ear-piercing fife” of the eloquent member for Dun- 
garvan. Visions of deljght float before each eye. To hear Mr. Shiel 
nature will be sadrificed. Already devices are being contrived to 
secure early places. Some will take an early breakfast on sanSl- 
wiches—some bribe the doorkeeper—some walk the hall through the 
night—some will sleep in the judges’ chairs—and all to hear the mem¬ 
ber for Dungarvan 1 What a magnificent variety of fireworks I purple, 
green, and golden I—what serpents, stars, and revolving-wheels of 
dazzling light, will he scatter about in profusion I The liberty of the 
press the theme — most fascinating incentive to ample liberty of 
tongue! Mr. Hatchell must be dispatched briefly. His tact in cross- 
examination is most masterly. That little smart grey eye of his is the 
window of liis soul. If tltere l>e any well-prepared fabricator on the 
side of the crow'n, the parts of his story must cohere with wonderful 
exactness, or Mr. Hatchell will slip in thrqjugli some of the open joints. 
He is the most dexterous unraveller of the accomplishments of low 
roguery. Step by step, he unconsciously leads him forth, until he 
stands confessed, what he struggles in vain to avoid,—a villain. 
Mr. Monahan is a very sound and able man—rapid of utterance and 
ripe in learning. Under the Whigs he was fast rising to distinction, 
and, in the event of a change, had a passing fairchan^of the solicitor- 
generalship; but his ai^ale, like that of many otliersi ascended, and all 
await the restoration. Having limited qur notice Jo the senior bar on 
both sides, we cannot, without injustice, pass over the powerful aid 
found by the traversers,in the junior bar-^Wr Colmun Loughlin, the 
worthy representative of an illu^ytrious lawyvjthe la*te Master of the 
Hulls, Mr. O’Hagan, and Mr. C/ose. As is the duty of all juniors, 
they were the secret streams that fefl the open fountain—theirs was 
the thunder, though others hurled it, or, in less metaphorical ^nguage, 
they supplied the staple of the arguments. The first argued the 
demurrer learnedly and logically; and the second, the traversers’ 
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right to the list of witnesses ^and the caption^ with closeness, vigour, 
and eloquence. 

Having developed the professional and intellectual characteristics of 
counsel for the accused, so far forth ns lay in our feeble* power, it 
would be invidious and altogether unfair not to deal in the same spirit 
by the less popular servants of tl^ crown. The Attorney-General, by 
his office as well as by his reputation, stands at the head of her majes- 
ty’s legal chivalry. Having failed, as we right truly prophesied, in 
vindicating the cl&ims of oui country to eloquence in parliament— 
having fallen even far lower than our estimate in sustaining his cha¬ 
racter as a debater within his own peculiar province, and thus sunk 
into ministerial disfavour, he has resolved to retrieve his position as a 
lawyer by prosecuting the indictment with the utmost rigour and 
Most unfortunately was that unpopular obligation cast upon 
him I How many more enviable Attorneys-General had passed with 
velvet pace to the realization of all their hopes, without being com¬ 
mitted in a desperate struggle with the prejudices and passions of the 
country I How many stole from an inferior status at the bar to the 
blushing honours of the bench, scarcely afF(4^ding a public intimation 
of their fortunate progress I And behold Mr. Smith, not yet a year in 
office, standing out in bold relief the mark for general odium I Perse¬ 
cution is most abhorrent to our feelings—we^ hate it through every 
shape it may assume—wc pity and sympathise fi^ith the object on 
wliom it falls—enough for us that he passes through public duty to 
persecution. We would deal justly with all men* His enemies do 
not deny that Mr. Smith has a bold and manly spirit, and would scorn 
to commit himself to dishonour; but even his warmest friends must 
acknowledge that his temper is irritably—that his deportment in the 
earlier stages of the prosecution has been often injudicious, and that 
his dislike to the accused or their cause found vent in gusts of extreme 
bitterness, most unbecoming in a public officer. Proofs ought of jus¬ 
tice precede assertion. No man is so severe as he who confounds his 
duties with his antipathies. It is this self-delusion that operated, in 
the beginning, on the mind of the Attorney-General, but he afterwards 
overcame this fatal error, aqd passed through the subsequent stages if 
not with much approbation, at least without much censure. He can¬ 
not be well blamed for seeking to establish his case, but for that end 
he was bound to resort to only legitimate means. He was imprudent 
and precipitate in the outbreak; but the formidable power of public 
opinion, to which tribunals the most serene and distant from its pene¬ 
trating influence ^re amenable, as well perhaps as a conscientious sense 
of honourable dut^, induced him to try less rigprous courses, and wo 
frankly recognise ^ the good ^ace with which he yielded to Mr. 
Henn’s proposal, the candid *desire that justice should not be sacri¬ 
ficed in the stri^ Makvrg due allowance foy trivial infirmities of dis¬ 
position, for all Attorjiijis-General a^e not invested with the impassive¬ 
ness and impersonality of Sir Fredeijck Pollock, his conduct has been 
that of a gentlemarA This, it fhay be said, is but a poor panegyric, 
but the jbjectors should reflect on the many causes suggestive of vio¬ 
lence and recrimination which our political condition affords, and more 
particularly when the snares of the law are laid to encompass the feet 
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of such a person as Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Smith has once acted with 
severe and reprehensible injustice. He prejudged the case. Tlie law of 
England presumes innocence—he has presumed guilt. There is no 
verdict without evidence—he has pronounced one without any. He 
attacked the press for seeking to influence the public mind—how was 
the Attorney-Ocneral more within the constitution when he denounced 
untried men as Conspirators ?” That was beyond his duty. He is 
accused of ignorance. That is unfounded. He knows his business, 
but he knows it too well, for he surrounds the accused with a set of 
technical traps which are only unspringed by the equal vigilance and 
intelligence of his adversaries. He is contrasted in his deficiencies 
with the superior knowledge of the English law officers. The contrast 
does not operate to his discredit. They were cooler, but not more 
professionally skilful. Lord Campbell's common law erudition did not 
prevent the acquittal of Earl Cardigan on the misdescription of a 
name, for we do not believe the voluntary omission. Sir William Follett 
passed over a miserable defect in the venue on the chartist trials, 
which, in tlie days of his dock-splendour, the practised eye of Burke 
Bethel could not fail to have discovered. We did not then hear of 
galling and fierce invective lavished on the law officers of England— 
we did not hear that they were charged with gross ignorance. Why 
refuse the same measure of justice to the Irisli Attorney-General ? 
Neither, in truth, is to blame. 

Tlie charge lies more fairly against the laws—the humane laws 
of England—which do not suffer the dispatch of the Homan Rota^ 
but surround the accused with a chevaux-de-frise of forms, all 
which must be won before the prosecutor can penetrate to the heart 
of the citadel. These generous provisions may be so many obstruc¬ 
tions to justice in the eye of the philosopher, but they are the 
law. Under their protection, the accused stands entrenched—his 
safety consists in their subtlety and difficulty of detection. Let the 
crown get at him through the invisible network as best it can, but 
there is no short path. The highway must be travelled by all alike. 
Until the process of accusation is simplified, and despotic institutions 
supersede the free, tljcre will remain sh^lowy and evanescent points 
to elude or provoke the sagacity of lawyers. It is because Mr. Smith 
could not overleap this sacred fence, and at once strike down the ac¬ 
cused, that the attacks of his own party have fallen upon him without 
measure. We would rejoice in the failure of the indictments. A go¬ 
vernment having recourse to such coarse vindications of its authority, 
understands not the true direction of its interest^ br those of the 
people. But an officer i)f the crown must stand by Hk measures of the 
crown. It is the condition of his office. If Mr. Sihi^li was intemperate, 
he was not insidious. We would prefer the man whose heart we 
could read in his countenance, to the sly, eft^fty intriguer, who, under 
the mask of affected mildness, wopld coolly striAigle his victim. He is 
anxious for a conviction—he toa'warmly displayed that feeling—but 
that very anxiety roused his opponent^ to greater caution, and to that 
extent there was a decided advantage in his impetuosity. Tl^e points 
of defence are more numerous and available than those of attack, and 
the strategic skill with which they were directed, proved eminently 
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embarrassing to the law officers. Had Mr. Smith behaved with more 
grace, tlie commiseration would have been greater. He must c;atch 
Mr. O'Connell, and to that end paid too much attention to vicious 
advisers— 


I beseech yon 

Wrest once the law to your authority^— 

To do a right, do a little wrong. 

And ciyb this wicked devil of his will.'* 

One would imagine Shakspeare wrote for the familiars of the Attorney- 
General. Wliat he will accornplisli ut the trial remains to he known* 
He has promised mighty events. He will unravel the hidden links of 
the ijjost “ dangerous cons|)iracy ” that ever threatened the repose of 
the world- He will be the Cicero of another Cataline—the great stay of 
the republic—the true father of his country. Haughtier promises have 
often ended in vapour. We can at least promise tliat he will not rival 
the Roman in eloquence. What if the Irish Catalinc should confront 
him ? He will prove a more terrible advers^y than the debauched 
patrician. It is supposed tliat Mr. Smith's statement will occupy two 
days; and if his oration possess no other merit, it will be remarkable 
for the nice arrangement and application of the evidence, a feat of ad¬ 
vocacy in which he has few- equals, llis friends are not quite san¬ 
guine of his success, though nothing to which time, labour, and learn¬ 
ing can subserve, will be overlooked. He is now in the full height 
and cieptli of preparation, sounding the recesses of tiic State Trials 
for material. The lieads of his grand CataUnarian are already dis¬ 
posed in due order, and the subdivisions drilled under their respective 
leaders. The fifteenth will be his triumph or his ruin. 

The Solicitor-General, Mr. Greene, actively co-operated in the ma¬ 
nagement ; and well had it been for the Attorney-General that he had 
his practised prudence and discretion. It was impossible to have be¬ 
haved with more moderation and tempered good sense than Mr. 
(Jrcene tlirougbout the proceedings. He used no irritating or offen¬ 
sive language—keeping himself strictly to the legal questions he 
was called on to argue, lie neither transcended or fell behind liis duty. 
He was calm and dispassionate—the alkali which neutralized the acid 
of his less reserved brother. With a moiety of the responsibility, and 
more than a moiety of the labour—for by him, it is said, the volu¬ 
minous indictment was prepared, yet the general censure has left iiin* 
untouched—he escaped the scorching flame to which Mr. Smith was 
exposed, simply liecause he abandoned predictions and prejudgmeuts, 
and executed, whitl,devolved upon him, with temper and sobriety. 
He conjectured notling—infer 4 *ed*nothing—stated notliing beyond hU 
instructions; Iieiurc his just escape and comparative popularity. He 
is rather a nerves man,* unfitted for times t)f peril, when extraor¬ 
dinary occasions requine* vigorous and energetic minds, wdiether to 
subdue or resist. Tlje Solicitor-^ener-ul would prefer walking quietly 
.through office, instead of sharing the weight of such a burthen— 
moving f«om Chancery to the Kxchequer all the live long day is 
more suited to his quiet habits, than entangling his cliaracter in 
state prosecutions, lie is no petrel—he loves not the tempest. His 
Jan, 1844. —vol. xxxix.— no. clih. c 
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mind is essentially calculated for repose. He has always endea¬ 
voured to avoid popular collision. Serving under opposite administra¬ 
tions, no servant of the crown has less elicited tlie dislike of contend¬ 
ing parties. He has been from the beginning a commissioner of na¬ 
tional education—a fair test of moderate opinions. In these times, 
the even temper of such a mild adviser is of some value. He should be 
listened to, for he will direetthe crown in the ppth of safety and prudence. 
Being, as we observed, less a man of war than peace, the question is, 
whether he will stand out the fiery prAsure. Judging from the past, 
our opinion is that he will not fail* The clear intellect of Mr. Hcnn, 
and the logical precision of Mr. Moore will find in the Solicitor- 
General a ready and skilful adversary. The grand reply will fall to 
his lot, embodying a mass of matter such as no recorded cause con¬ 
tains—and though he cannot be eloquent, he will be lucid and argu¬ 
mentative. He will lay down principles clearly and forcibly. This is 
his peculiar power. Without the earnestness of the Attorney-General, 
he will make a deeper impression on the jury by the sincerity and 
sobriety of his language and manner. 

, Mr. Brewster is the real Attorney-General. He is the mens agitnns 
mohm —the influence'which pervades the mass, and directs it towards 
its destined end. Mr. Smith is tlie conduit-pipe which conveys his 
feelings and opinions^ so that he bears the double weight of his own 
and Mr. Brewster’s sentiments. He is unquestionably a clever man— 
a good tactician, but a coarse one—skilled in the conduct of a case, 
but exaggerating his importance by putting himself too prominently 
forward, and arguing most unarguable points, rather to prove bis zeal 
than establish his cause. He is fond of saying sharp things, which 
speak more for the ill-nature of the mind than the quickness of the 
intellect, or the solidity of the judgment. A keen and polished sar¬ 
casm is power misdirected, but still power—while a lax and angular 
rudeness, without wit to vivify, or common humour to make it pa¬ 
latable, can never be mistaken for strength. It is the merest, most 
worthless husk. There were times when this quality was in high 
repute in our courts—when the old practitioners of the Common Pleas, 
under the able direction of a Norbury, rivalled each otlier in garrulity 
and grotesqucncss—when abusive brow-beating was the pass-word to 
favour, and the scenes of the penny theatre were enacted in the grave 
temples of justice. Advocates then played to applauding galleries, 
while the judge shook with convulsive laughter, and exploded in a pun. 
Of this system Mr. Brewster is a mitigated representative. He is the 
last shoot of the decayed tree, and we hope the species will not be 
further propagated. * Hecency in an advocate is JiRe drapery in paint¬ 
ing—it covers a multitude of dcfcets-*r-where it<is not, be assured the 
higher qualifications are only vanishing quantities, and even the se¬ 
condary are weak. *True intellectual povjcr lo^tes repose. Mr. 
Brewster is quite a [laragon in the carcl£;ss*facility with which he 
pumps out a flood of severity on whoever crosses his way. He is of 
the ‘‘pitch-into-Jiimschool, di^daining all self-control, and making 
his tongue one of those instruments of torture which weoreadofin 
the history of the Inquisition, straining the muscles and sinews until 
they cracked, and the eye-balls burst from their sockets. Where an 
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honest witness is to be discomfited, or a bad cause buttressed with 
adroit manceuvres, lie is the man for one and the other. He will draw 
his silk gown more tightly about him—cast down his eyes and erect 
his eyebrows—look up at the witness with his mouth drawn into a 
most expressive oval, signifying ^ high state of incredulity—then 
the brazen-headed ram is applied to the walls, and a breach effected. 
This, however, is not tlie fitting occasion to complete the details of 
character. We have only giv§n an imperfect outline of the tAird law 
officer, and the character of the co-operation which he is likely to 
afford on the coming trials. Mr. B. must change his tactics. Fierce 
resistance—reproachful language—the attribution of foul motives— 
the insinuation of false swearing, may do very well in ordinary cases; 
but this occasion is too solemn and momentous for any such displays. 
Nay, even that most characteristic winking ought be abandoned, and 
the pursing of his check dispensed with. Let him poke in silence 
the right side of the Attorney-General—let him fill the hollow of his 
ear with marvels of knowledge—but no sneering—no thrashingof 
solicitors—none of the vulgar bye-play. li^t all these syrups be 
corked up for a future day—their acidulous properties will not dete¬ 
riorate with time. 

Passing over Mr. Bennett, the kind and considerate father of the 
Munster bar, whom, in our hearts, we could no\ restrict to the limits 
of 5 single page, our utmost disposable allowance,—we alight on Mr. 
Tomb. He is a most able lawyer—a finished gentleman, and a most 
crafty advocate. Fn him the crown has a choice man, quiet as Som- 
nus, but vigilant as Argus and cunning as Mercury. We rank him 
above all the officers of tlie crown in caution and shrewdness. His 
judgment is of the first order. In th6 prosecution or defence of pri¬ 
soners, no man approaches him in the delicate art of eliciting an im¬ 
portant admission from a liard-gralned falsifier, or in deadening the 
effects of one which operates against himself. He scratches the 
lower region of his ear with his forefinger, and with the semblance of 
tlie most unaffected fair dealing, puts in a sober question, technically 
called a lurcher.” If the answer lie not to his satisfaction, he skims 
the palate of his mouth with Ifis versute tongue, as if he were about to 
stammer, and repeats the dose with a different gilding. Thus he goes 
on—^probing with exquisite keenness, and generally succeeds in his 
filch. The most fatal answer to his case is disposed of with inimitable 
coolness. When a witness strikes a mortal stroke, Mr. Tomb passes 
it off with an exactly so — I am aware of that I —not a muscle 
moves—he appearg as little disconcerted as if there were nothing at 
all in the matter. When crown prosecutor on the north-east circuit, 
not an alibi could escape him.* The best-contrived inventions could 
not stand against^is searching scrutiny—he took them asunder with 
marvellous ease, hnd during hi% regime they were gradually sinking 
into disuse. Now, however, they are again on the ascendant, and the 
chances of escape improve. Ma* Tomb enjoys the sobriquet of the 
Artful Dodger,*' to which he is eminently entitled. He looks the 
subtle trd{>anner. Mr. Holmes said, “ his face would make his for¬ 
tune as a comic actor;’* and certainly there is a touch of Liston about 
his features, but without any of his solemn ugliness. 

c 2 
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As we have introduced Mr. Whiteside in our procession, it would be 
unjust to omit his double, Mr, Napier. His talents deserve honourable 
record, and we forthwith enrol him. Sensible of the advantage whicli 
both parties would derive from his abilities, there was a rush of both 
to secure them. The crown was the more fortunate. And herein 
lies a question connected with the ethics of the retaining system, 
whicli merits some investigation. The first wa'^ sent to his house by the 
traversers. Happening at the time to \}e luxuriaticig in the scenery of 
Rosstrevor, the crown forwarded a retainer to Mr. Napier on a sub¬ 
sequent day, wliicb came to band in due course. On his return, both 
sides insisted on his services, the traversers on the ground of a first 
engagement, the crown on the ground that their retainer first 
reached his brecches-pockets. The position of Mr. N. was in'jome 
degree a delicate one, though he might safely satisfy a scrupulous 
conscience by following the usual and well-rccognised princijile of 
‘‘ first come, first served.” Mr. N. hesitated—he refined on the na¬ 


ture of retainers, and felt strongly on the fact of having first received 
the crown money—tlie^'attorneys on the opposite side urged the dan¬ 
gers which would arise if lawyers were not bound by the “ house-prac¬ 
tice. How were they to know whether he happened to be at home 
or not? To suppose a case—A lawyer of sufficient importance to 
attract the anxiety of contending parties, and whose avaricious eye 
might look to a larger fee from the rich than the needy client, had 
only to escape for a few hours from town, and receive in his retreat 
the rich man's retainer, though the poor man’s in the meanwhile 
might be lying under red tape on his writing-desk. Three solicitors, 
chosen by Mr. Napier, decided the point in favour of the crowm ! The 
tribunal was unnecessary. Mr. Napier, who is so attached to prece¬ 
dents, might appeal to invariable usage—to the lex et consuetudo of 
the profession. Against his election the attorneys for the accused 
entered a formal protest, lest future lawyers should sacrifice the pub¬ 
lic interests in attending too closely to tiieir own. Mr. Napier is 
gifted with too high a sense of honour, and a spirit above the mean 
and the mercenary, to abandon his duty, or fritter it away with nice 
distinctions—wlint was done we doubt Sot was conscientiously done ; 
but the community demand a protection, independent of individual 
conviction- So far as to the introductory matter, 

Mr. Napier is facile primeps at the bead of our pleaders. What¬ 
ever of the abstruse or perplexing in that department is to be accom¬ 
plished, finds its way into In's ingenious hands. He takes as much 
delight in elaborating a difficult set of pleas as^Burke Bethel in a 
venison party and a Ijottle of claret. He is OrV^ry walking machine 
of points and crotchets. Me would detect a cufve in the straightest 


line, and demonstrate tiic perfect inequalit’^ of two [^ht angles. The 
plainest surface is witli him uneven —*where^ t bllliifrd ball would roll 
for miles, his inventive genius would raise mountains. There is no¬ 
thing impossible to bis powers of argument e contra. Where all is 
clear and direct, he will take the opposite side, and raise up a pyra¬ 
mid of contradictions “ most marvellous to see.” When h?s feelings 
are earnestly enlisted in any cause, he is apt to grow rhetorical, and 
enliven the dreary landscape of a law argument mih tlie hues of fancy I 
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He is wonderfully acute as a i^easoncr, but often reined beyond intel¬ 
ligibility. We would consider him the most law-learned man at the 
bar. Dowling's Practice cases “ are not too hot,” or Lutwich, and 
the year books too cold for him.” Like the player in Hamlet^ he is 
thoroughly at home in everything. It is said of Lord Campbell when 
at the bar, that a junior unexpectedly asked him about some cross 
question of practice, and that he referred the interrogator to a casein 
point, naming the volume of the report —tradition docs not add the 
page. If Lord Catipbell did yot, Mr. Napier could. Pope lisped in 
numbers. He must have lisped in cases, for he has them all spread out 
before him, mutuall}'aiding and comfortingcacli other, like the branches 
in a royal genealogical tree. But Mr Napier has not chewed the 
leaves of old reports alone—the labour of a life, and a long one—he is 
a parson of cultivated mind and literary taste, in which he is forbidden 
to indulge, more from his business than his inclinations. He is a 
great favourite with all their lordships, and with the profession, from 
his gentle manners and obliging disposition. There is no glory with¬ 
out some attendant ill. Mr. Napier is unhappily afflicted with a 
degree of deafness, which militates against court success, and mars 
the enjoyment of his high position. 

Mr. Holmes would have been more prominent in our notice, had he 
not exhausted our approbation on a former occasion. He was the 
first in our ‘‘ Note-Book,” and we see no reason,to alter our early 
opinions. He is now gifted with the rwe/wf—not the Latin adjective, 
but the Roman symbol of long and faithful service, and he might retire 
from the arena where he has so often triumphed. It would give us 
more pleasure to see him among tlic counsel for the accused. The 
other props of the crown are Mr. Freeiuaii, u leading advocate on the 
Munster circuit—Mr. Martley, a lawyer, scliolar, and gentleman— 
Mr. Smiley and Mr. Baker, stufF-gownsmen, the last distinguished 
for his general as well as professional attainments. And here we rest. 
We have aimed at impartiality—have we found it ? It is often diffi¬ 
cult, and always invidious, to touch on the virtues or failings of those 
whom we meet in the walks of private or the crowded thoroughfares 
of public life. If friends were reasonable, and opponents generous or 
even just, our task would bS less arduous, and we might hope, if not 
for approbation, at least the candid acknowledgment that we sought or 
said nothing at the expense of tnilli. Whetlier we are so fortunate 
we know not, but in what we have written we have been as little 
influenced by favour as by fear. 

Since ihe noiict* of Mr. Napier waa wrilten, the corl•c^paMdenc^ belwewi him and Ihe 
allorneya tor tliu tiavcrseis Ij/ist bei ii puhli.siicrl. The followiiii;' rxli/irl iioiii ins letter puts liis de • 
fence on the strongest ^(rouiuls, though the main question ami pi iuoipie involved seem to ua al> 
nlo^t untouched* * * 

A loitiiiglu has elapsi^ Inis day since I ^)rw:trded trom nolfast in due course of post a for- 
mal commiiiiicatjoii to Mi. Maliony tha^l h*l received and accepted a retainer fur the crown 
before I had been ai^riscd that he had lelt tor me a reiaitiei on behalf id' Ali O'Connell and lits 
son. During that iii&val I haveiappeared in court on several occ.imoiis hh one of the counsel 
for the prosecution, paq| in the coiAiiltatiuiis, and sharetl the coitlideiice of the law oflicers 

of the crown with reference^tu l#i» case; and 1 iim now lor the ^r$t time requiredf upon what 
yon stale to be your anxiously considered and deliberate opinion ot the duties of niy profession, 

• to take iny place aniongia the counsel lor^e traversers.* Wheihei there could be found at the 
Irish bar a man who cunia be guilty of tre^hery so base and lueanncsa so contemptible, it is 
not forme to say; but I will .'illtrin that itmead of occupying the honourable position of one 
whose ser^ces might be considered desirable by both parlies, he would be unworthy the no¬ 
tice of either. 1 cannot for a tiioiiient suppose that y<iu intended ceriously to propose 1 should 
thus compromise iny iiitegtiiy and my cltaracier. Whaicvcr may have bccu your real object, it 
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LA BELLE BLANCHE AND HER ABIGAIL 

BY MBS. CBAWFOBD. 

My heart has not one; joyous string. 

Oh! Love has broken it, poor thing ! 

These men they have such flatt'Hng arts. 

To win upon our simple hearts; rt 
Mine has been pierced with many darts. 

Heigh-ho! 

Lord John declared he could not tarry, 

IJc was iii such sweet haste to marry ; 

Hut sec, at court he lingers yet ! 

Some maid of honour's his new pet;— 

The Eau do Cologne ! rm faint, Babette! 

Ileigh-ho! 

I'll rouse my pride, and break his chain ; 
Hemembcr, when he calls again. 

To say, Babette, I’m very ill;— 

No, no—I’m out with Lord Quadrille ; 
ni rouse his jealous fears, 1 will. 

Ileigh-ho I 

Pray, dpn’t forget the kalidor, 

PeaVl powder too ; oh ! what a bore ! 

"I'would vex the spirit of a saint, 

'Fhese vile cosmetics, dress, and paint; - 
My viiiiagrelte! I'm growing faint! 

Heigh-ho! 

I've often heard my mother say 
That men were better in her day; 

'I'hat lovers then would kneel and sue. 

And girls were not obliged to woo, 

And coax the men, as now they do. 

Heigh-ho! 

I'll go to Lady Dangic's ball, 

I'm sure 1 shall eclipse them all: 

That dress with roses ; pray, Bab, mind 
The breast is well with stumng lin’d. 

The bustle, too, more full behind. 

Heigh-ho! 


but right to iut'onn you of the true fnets. Mr. Mahuny’i retainer was dated as the 2lst Octo¬ 
ber, and left at iriy bouiiG about iIm> 2dtli. It was iiotilitd to every person who inquired, that I 
wan in Belfast, but daily expected to retnrit. On the 27th Mr. Mahoiiy had a coiisuttation, of 
which I had not any intimation ; he was aware on that day 1 liad not ^etiirii^-d. A clerk troin 
Mr. Keinnti«*s office called at ipy house and wan informed 1 wnn in,B«irnst. He left a retainer 
tor the crown, and Mr. Keinmis addressed and forwarded a letter Vo at Belfast coQtaliiing a 
duplicate retainer. This leached iiie before 1 was Ifpprited of Mr. Muhony's retainer, and 1 ac¬ 
cepted that which was first offered. Mr. Malion>*s docket reached me alt^r 1 had sent oft my 
answer to Mr. Keminis, and by the very next post i wrote ^ Mr. Mah^y that I bad for tlie 
tirsi time ascertained that be had Veit a retainer, and that before if was apbrised of It, 1 had ac¬ 
cepted a retainer for the crown. This letter, / prebiiiiie, reacluid' Mr. Manuny on Tuesday, Slst 
October; on th.it ilay I returned to Dublin, and having (to iiiy surprise) hearvl trom my fi ietid Mr. 
WbUetidetliat Mr. Mahony still expected niv services, and being disuoiis to act with every n- 
gard to profetsioiiHl propriety, 1 wailed on Mr. HotAics, and at his Miggeslioo 1 made inquiry 
froiD several ofithe most cxpericnceil and respectable members of your own profession as to the 
course of piacticc on such aiioccasion. They all conenried in the opjtilun that, according to the 
practice in Ireland, where papeis are not received through the intervention of a clerk, si in £og- 
laiid, a pcrsunal cominunicattun had piiority. 
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ha Belle Blanche and her AhigaiL 

I’m only twenty-one to-morrow. 

And yet the fates have wrought such sorrow • 
So T)retty, stylish, and well-bred. 

And yet such trouble to get wed;— 

This coml/s too heavy for my head! 

, Heigh-ho! 

Go, Bab, and fetch my Paris bonnet. 

I'll call On dear old Gady Sonnet; 

He% boudoir's always full of beaux ; 

I'll praise her last new work, La Rose,*'— 
'Tis stupid as herself, heav’n knows. 

Heigh-ho I 


Bless me ! this cap's a perfect fright! 

Bab, put the poodle’s pillow right : 

There ! pretty Dido mustn't bark. 

And John will take it in the Park ;— 

A carriage drawing up, Bab, hark ! 

Heigh-ho ! 

Oh, heavens ! 'tis Lord John, > vow ; 

Well, that is very lucky now ! 

Quick, Bah, my slippers—the last new— 

The green Victoria, not the blue ! 

My gloves ! there, tell me, shall 1 do ? 

lieigh-ho f • 

That curl’s too long; quick, Bab ! the glass 
Is ^daced so awkwardly, alas ! 

This dressing, it fatigues one so. 

My face is in a perfect ^low ; 

1 really am not lit to go. 

Heigh-ho ! 

Yes, yes, he loves me, I've no doubt : 

Mind, Bab, whoever calls. I’m out; 

To all,—to Lady Juliet,— 

I’ve not forgot their waltzing yet:— 

Come, Dido, darling ! tlicre's a pet! 

lleigh-ho! 


Babbtte, ahma. 

Well, thank my stars, she's gone, a fidget! 

We servants lead a blessed life : 

Miss Blanch is worse than Lady Bridget; 

She'll make a pretty sort of wife- 
Lookf here's a room, a perfect littur ! 

Sh# minks th«re’§ nothing else to do;— 
Tf^is dress wants stuffing, that don’t fit her; 

wish L«rd John map wed hqf, too, 
Young,fedics now, if tjiey can’t marry. 

They get so nervous and so cross, 
*Tw<fuld try the lumper of Old Harry; 

I’m sure I've found it, to my loss. 

lleigh-ho! 
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THE PALAIS ROYAL.I 

BY THE AUTtlOK OF “ HENKI QUATRK, OR THE DAYS OF THE LEAGUE.’ 

CHAPTER V. 

Tlip Queen is vnlucd thirty Aouaand strong ; 

If she hHth time to hrenliie, be well assured 

Her faction will be full as strong as ours.'’ 

SiiAKSPEAnU. 

St. Mauu had not been many minutes in his precarious retreat* ere 
the annoyance he felt was changed to dismay and extreme alarm for 
the imprudence he had been guilty of. The astrologer bad thrown 
aside his mask, and disclosed features which could not but be well 
known, at least throughout the capital. It was the Cardinal Mazarin 
who sat thus lowlily at tl^e feet of the lady ; and she, by the language 
used, if other evidence were wanting, could be no other than the 
queen-regent, Aunc of Austria, as she was popularly called- By de¬ 
grees, for the confusion of the young man was so great, that he could 
not readily connect Irs ideas, the mystery of the last twenty-four 
hours was disappeitring. He heard enough to warrant the general 
opinion of the extreme regard, if not affection, entertained by her 
majesty for the minister; and by incidental remarks he learned the 
extreme caution adopted by the Queen in preserving tlieir more private 
interviews a secret, even to the confidential members of her house¬ 
hold. Often when it was believed in Paris, and even in the Paluis 
Royal, that Mazarin was closely shut up in his hotel, afraid to ven¬ 
ture out through fear for his personal safety, and also, that his pre¬ 
sence at the palace should not compromise his royal mistress in her 
pretended overtures to the party of the Prince of Conde; and when it 
was supposed that the Queen herself, distracted with her perilous 
situation, and tlic imminent danger which hung over the young King, 
was at prayers in her oratory, or had retired for that holy purpose to 
the convent of the Val-dc-Grace—a convent which she had removed 
from the valley of that name to Paris, building for the nuns a sump¬ 
tuous edifice, and endowing it with rich revenues—she was in reality 
in close conference with the minister—either at his own domicile, to 
which she had resorted in disguise, or at the Val-de-Grace, or other 
favoured spot. 

It did not require n^uch sagacity to identify her hiajesty with the 
elder lady, whom our young advcntui^r Ijad had else honour to escort 
to the convent. If be had been himself more at ease,^e might have 
admired the courage or obstinacy, ns majiy c^led it, ot the queen, in 
clinging at all risks to her favourite* minister, sfha incurring such peril 
for his sake. But his own danger he deemed very great, for although 
he had by some rare accident found vef^ easy access to the privacy of 
niajesty, he could not but suppose that aid was close at hand**in the 

’ Continued from vol. zxxviii. page 568. 
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event of surprise What little reasoning power was lefl him, was at 
work to trace the connexion of his fair charmer with royalty, apd also 
her position in the great world of Paris, and whether she were really 
the mistress of the mansion he was now in, and invitee] her gay 
friends to the pleasure of a masquerade, as affording a convenient op¬ 
portunity for secret and unsuspected interviews between the Cardinal 
and her royal mistress^ or if she were a more humble, though faithful 
confidant, and the queen indebted to some other dame of high degree 
for the place of n^eting. • 

As they sat, for the Queen had resumed her seat, St. Maur had the 
leisure, though notoflen the courage, to venture a glance at the illus¬ 
trious pair. The Cardinal was about forty, well made, though not 
handsome, yet possessing passable features, smooth and unruffled by 
paAion ; a face which, in its laugh, indicated cunning without fero¬ 
city, and when at rest, exhibited a plain gravity of aspect 'befitling a 
dignitary of Home and a minister of France. Ilis manner towards the 
Queen was humble and decorous—and Anne would not have brooked 
other behaviour even from hiih—yet liis Ijjnguage evinced a settled 
purpose of having his own way in the matters under discussion^ and a 
surety of gaining it, though obliged to use all the form of reverential 
courtesy. 

The Queen was older than the Cardinal, jet. retained much of the 
beauty which had formerly captivated the gay Duke of 'Buckingham— 
tliat far-famed gallant, whose diamants adhered so lightly to his gar¬ 
ments, that he could, by shaking cloak and plumes, bestrew the pre¬ 
sence-chamber ;—her form might have lost some of its symmetry, but 
her features were still lovely, and the arm and hand worthy of the 
odes addressed by the poets of France^ Her majesty, as was also the 
ca^e witli the other important personages of the kingdom, had been 
thoroughly kept in subjection by Richelieu ; so subjugated to his will 
was herself, her husband, and the court, that she had not even the 
clioosing of her own attendants and ladies of honour. And Richelieu 
dead, his iron sway broken, Anne, who had been accounted weak and 
spiritless, began to show her true character. Tlie great depositories 
ofpo^^e^, themselves erewlule the slaves of Richelieu, and who had 
severally planned schemes of passion, deemed easy of success during 
the reign of a minor and feeble woman, were unexpectedly checked 
by the determination of the Queen to reign without control. Her 
talents for public affairs were but mediocre, but her courage, which 
amounted to obstinacy, stood in place of the more varied and subtle 
powers essential to a ruler, and being ever directed to one end, the 
preservation of tli^ prerogative, involving in her eyes one of its most 
important functions;^Choice of ajninister, she was often enabled, by 
tlie consistency of her pursuit,* to triumph over the changing aims and 
pursuits of the Bonde faction, ^ A large sharw of coquetry was often 
of advantage in uazzlip^ and enticing over some vain noble from her 
enemies' ranks. 

Thus in a nation,* whose constituent elements, after a long state of 
.torpor, l^d suddenly awakened to restless activity, and in which the 
pnlblem was still unsolved—with whom should reside the power— 
Ahae stood, not unworthy to maintain the post she occupied. 
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There were meetings, perhaps, in which the Queen w$s forgotten 
in the, woman, and the affection she entertained for the Cardinai per- 
tnitted to sliow itself; but fortunately for the decorum of the court, 
on the present occasion, when by some strange mischance a stranger 
had obtruded himself on the stolen interview, the conversation was 
almost exclusively political. A crisis was at hand wliich might ter¬ 
minate even fatally for royalty, and Anne had too much sense to 
trifle away the precious hours of their incognito. Those conversant 
with the practices and intrigues of courts can alt^ne be fully aware 
what a lengthened march the Cardinal and his royal mistress gained 
over their opponents in these unsuspected interviews—when the sim¬ 
ple fact, of its being known that royalty and its councillor have had 
an interview, is sufficient to destroy and circumvent the best-chosen 
ministerial plans. ^ 

Often did the Cardinal beseech her to allow him to retire from the 
kingdom, and thus by one act, restore peace and tranquillity to the 
tlironc and people; but as often did the Queen reject it with indigna¬ 
tion. Was she, as she ^sked, to throw herself and her son into the 
power of the fiery and sarcastic Conde, and become the slaves of 
the hot-willed and impatient prince, a worse tyranny than that of 
Richelieu ? Should she choose for counsellor, the libertine coadjutor 
De Retz—or the vacillating Orleans—Beaufort with liis troop offish- 
women—or shoult/ she take refuge with her loyal parliament, which 
daily professing the utmost veneration for royalty, was actively en¬ 
gaged in inciting the people to submit their treasonable petitions for 
its consideration ? They were ail equally detested by her, and were 
only powerful through union; and the faction was composed of ele¬ 
ments too discordant to act long in concert. It was quite time, she 
continued, to permit his Eminence to cross the frontiers when peril 
actually menaced herself and her family. 

“ Jt does at this very moment,” exclaimed Mazarin; ** Paris has 
been in rebellion to-day—and Cond6 levies imposts 

St. Maur shrunk within himself at these words; he could not-misun- 
derstand their apfiliance. The queen demanded an explanation, upon 
which the Cardinal detailed the lawless proceeding ofGourville, as set. 
forth in the complaint of the goldsmith ; an act which tliey could not 
doubt had been done with the concurrence of the prince, and which 
amounted to the open levying of war even in the proximity of the 
palace. But, as the minister remarked, there was some deeper mys¬ 
tery in the transaction; for the goldsmith and his assistants deposed 
that the bracelet which had been offered for sale belonged to her 
majesty, and had been but lately repaired by them and returned to 
the palace ; and as his Eminence observed, he liip;i8elf recollected the 
jewel when his eyes had been irresistibly drawn to the arm which 
gave it lustre. Saying tliis, he regarded thot Queen ^'tentively, await¬ 
ing a solution of the enigma^ * * * 

Anne blushed slightly, but whether at the compliment of his Emi¬ 
nence, or at her own discovered indiscretion, itf were impossible to 
say ; but she now found it necessary to be more explicit in the recital 
of the previous night’s adventure. The Cardinal knew only of the 
attack on the carriage on its leaving the hotel, and the providential 
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escape of ifie Queen with her attendant undiscovered; and this bad 
furnished one weighty argument of his previous theme, that he should 
abandon Paris, and no longer expose her majesty to such disasters and 
disgrace. But when he heard from her lips their rencontfe with the 
youth—his attentions, which diverted by their bashfulness, and which, 
together with his apparent ignorance of Paris, tlirew her majesty, as 
she admitted, so far off her guard, that she permitted herself to 
bestow on him a token which might so easily, as indeed it liad almost 
effected, destroylier hithert* well-preserved incognito wanderings, he 
became even vehement in his censures. Mazarin had been too well 
schooled ever to utter a word unweighed, though seemingly thrown 
off in the heat of passion; but with him passion itself was entirely 
subservient to judgment, and adopted rhetorically. In his present 
w^l-actcd despair, he did not scruple even to take the Queen to task 
in no very measured terms, deeming that such would bennore than 
forgiven, as a proof of zeal and affection. Nor did he judge un¬ 
wisely. 

Those accustomed to observe minutely th^ effects of emotion on the 
frame, will have remarked how it dilates and seeks expansion with 
the increasing warmth of the Feeling, till it can no longer remain in a 
state of quiescence. Even so was the Cardinal impelled by his real or 
simulated earnestness. He arose from the footstool, and began to 
walk hurriedly to and fro, lamenting, in pathetic Strain, that he had 
ever left his native Italy to become the ruin of so generous a lady as 
his royal mistress had proved. But there was yet time to save the 
throne, lie exclaimedthe course lay with him, and by mornings 
dawn, with the aid of the good steeds he kept ever saddled and ready, 
he would be far from Paris, and t^ke refuge with his friend the 
Archbishop of Cologne, that rare pattern of ecclesiastical piety, and 
uj)holder of the supremacy of the holy faith. 

Anne, who, as has been hinted, was vain, coquettish, and fond of 
flattery, firmly resolved that the Cardinal should not depart, yet did 
not check a train of discourse so pleasing to her feelings. She allowed 
his Eminence to run on, enjoying the gratification of Itaving created a 
passion in a breast, which ^11 the world deemed incapable of other 
than the cold selfish sensations arising from political success. 

How,long this interview would have lasted it were impossible to 
predict—at what particular crisis in the passion of the Cardinal, the 
tenderness of the Queen would have found vent in declaring herself 
inseparable from his Eminence—and l|ow much solicitation he would 
have endured ere he gave up the intention of crossing the frontiers— 
these must rem^n matters of speculation, l^ut our poor youth St. 
Maur, who found *has situation^ one of torture, could endure it no 
longer. It was but a few steps to the door of the cJiamber—a very 
few paces more'^o the parterre, and therq st(^d the little staircase by 
which he might escape V) the lobby, and by tlie grand staircase to the 
hall in front of the mansion. He commenced the retrograde move¬ 
ment, stepping lightly as ever fiiiry tripped; but alas I those treacher¬ 
ous robgs of the Saint Esprit unaccustomed to so much drapery, 
he trod on the folds of his own garment, fell forward, and in reaching 
out to save himself, upset the screen, which fell rudely on the chair of* 
royalty. 
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The Queen shrieked with terror; but the Cardinal, who was not des¬ 
titute of courage, instantly suspecting the presence of an assassin, 
sprung forward, and kneeling on the already prostrate form of the 
youth, drew a poignard and uplifted his arm to strike. St. Maur from 
his position was powerless—his head prone on the floor, he could only 
cast back his eyes in the hop^ of Qieeting the gaze of her majesty, 
moving her compassion hy his mute appeal; but whether owing to the 
Queen not having sufficiently recovered from her fright, or that she 
was indignant at the intrusion, there was no pity ^manifested in that 
quarter. He struggled with his hands, too much encumbered with 
the robes, to avoid tlie stroke—it was arrested, but not by liim. At 
the moment of the steel glistening over him, he heard a faint cry, the 
arm of the Cardinal was dashed aside, and the faiv form of the Sybil 
lay interposed between the youth and the prelate's weapon, . ^ 
The Cardinal never had the reputation of tliirsting after blood ; he 
was spiteful and malicious, but not ferocious, and now that his san¬ 
guinary purpose had been frustrated, he gave up tl)e attempt, hising 
deliberately, he addressed the deliverer of tl>e youth, saying, 

“ Isoline ! You have p'fcrhaps saved for a few hours a liie—hut your 
negligence has nigli cost a life worth us all/’ 

“ He is no assassin, mon''eigneur,” said Isollne on rising, “ but 
one who has done her majesty good service, and no later than last 
night.*’ * 

In spite of the entreaties of Isoline, his Kminence, whose mind whs 
filled with ideas of plottings and assassinations, and not perhaps uilh- 
out cause, was proceeding to summon assistance, that tlie person of 
the youth might be salely secured, when lie was recalled by the 
Queen, who asked very sharply if he were prepared to give evidence 
to the masqueraders in that suit of niiimniery. This remonstrance re¬ 
called the Cardinal to his self-possession/’ 

“ We seem each acting a foolish part saving your majesty,” said 
the prelate; but let the epilogue be spoken by you, young man. 
Treason is in your footsteps; but if you discover your accomplices, 
mercy yet may be shown/’ 

May it please your majesty,** said the young man, kneeling, and 
addressing the Queen, “ and you, monseigneur, to listen. Let what¬ 
ever punishment await my presumption, for I am guiltless of treason, 
I am too happy in the recent discovci'y that it was my felicity to be of 
trifling service to my liege lady. And your majesty is not dishonoured 
by my attendance, for I am noble by birth, and my ancestors have 
performed offices of honour to their sovereign. My name is Henri 
St. Maur, sou of Etienne St. Maur of Dauphiny, w[io fell a victim to 
the anger of the CarJinal Richelieu, through lies*'friendsiiip for the 
Constable Montmorenci. My fathei*, nbble lady,^believed Hichelieu 
your enemy, and would ^lave helped to relieye you fuKii bis thraldom. 
He died for attempting it; and hi^ soiiMias nptWng 1^'t of his posses¬ 
sions but bis loyalty/* 

This may be well,** exclaimed tfee Cardinal ? “ but why here— 
why track our secret council ? You are, 1 remember now, a partisan 
of that dishonoured child of France, the Prince of Conde." * 

St. Maur started and looked confused, not so much at the imputa- 
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tion of partisanship, as that the Cardinal should be aware of his slight 
connexion with the prince ; he who had deemed himself of suciv insig¬ 
nificance, that he did not suppose his existence in Paris kno^n except 
to Conde, and several officers of the household, and the miserable 
company at the Golden Angel- He had yet to learn, that one in Ma- 
zarin’s position would make himSelf fully acquainted with the history 
of every human being«wlio entered the portal of the IlCtel de CondC, 
or was anyways C^^nnected with the leaders of the faction. 

The Cardinal noticed this*confusion, and believed it sprung from a 
darker cause than what wc have just explained. He doubted not but 
that there was yet some plot of Conde's to unravel, and perceiving 
the youth’s timidity, deemed it the readiest course to harass him into 
confession. 

“ You spoke but now of your poverty,” said Mazarin , “ that was 
known to me before this night. Though I sleep on the nortliern bank 
of the Seine, my car is ever present when Cond6 gives audience to his 
followers I” 

The Italian paused a few seconds, as thojrgh he were endeavouring 
to recollect some communication or intelligence relating to the youth 
—he then continued as follows :— 

You have, if I recollect aright, some notion of claim on the pa¬ 
tronage of the prince. That may be. He looks ^for plunder soon to 
satisfy tlie cravings of his satellites, and he may have promised you a 
share—but, young man”—and Mazarin in speaking these words ap¬ 
proached the youth, almost menacing violence, “ Iiavc you not been 
already paid the wages of treason, and are now caught in the act of 
earning the price of treachery? Wlience came the gold you lost in 
the rooms above ? You look guilty. Monsieur St. Maur—nay, do not 
answer; I have answered that question for you myself—but tell me, 
tell her majesty, if you have any thought of mercy, what led you to 
this house—what made you dog me among the masquers ?” 

To speak truly, St. Maur looked as confused and abashed as though 
he had been realh^ guilty of the high crimes laid to his charge. He 
saw that, to confess the truth, he must implicate the fair object of his 
love-dream—she had, indeed, invited liim to the Place Royal—she 
fiad unwittingly brought him into danger, hut she had preserved his 
life—hut what ho prized above all, tiie fair Sybil had, as he perhaps 
too flatteringly believed, given evidence of hcM- preference. Honour 
and love forbad bringing upon her the wrath of the prelate; and he 
was silent and embarrassed. 

For the first time, Anne appeared to exhibit an interest in his fate. 
Seeing the confRsioy of the youth, she declarcxl to Iiis Eminence, that 
she did not belicte CondiS •would make use of such an instrument. 
“ And it belongs not to us/’ continued she, rather haughtily, “ to give 
credence to anything^so*vile ki a son of Frafice. Ee the prince ever 
so much our enemy? neither our son nor ourself can forget Lens or 
Rocroi, or the brE^^e fight at Nordlingen 1” 

The Cardinal was here made sensible of the delicate ground he trod 
on—h(fVv perilous it was for one of his origin to censure a prince of the 
blood in the presence of the sovereign, however deserving of blame. 
He saw that it touched too much on the self-love of those who rule by 
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divine right, for a subject to dare assert dishonour of the blood royal. 
Expei;lence taught him readily to retrace his steps, and though in¬ 
wardly sighing at this and similar checks, a penalty which even his 
greatness was forced to pay, he bent to the humour of the Queen, and 
prepared to question anew the youth. 

Isoline remained a silent though dhepl}* interested spectator of the 
scene; and as she reclined against the chair which the Queen had for¬ 
sook since the alarm, she presented a picture whiclt St. iVIaur might 
be excused for gazing at, despite the peril which threatened him. 
Her mask was thrown aside* and in the struggle to arrest the weapon 
of the Cardinal, her hair had escaped, falling wildly over her neck and 
shoulders. Scarcely twenty years of age, with features regular, 
though piquant and expressive, and under other aspects coquett’sh 
and playful, strongly marked with the national characteristics, were 
heightened by her emotion, and she looked like a youthful prophetess 
or sybil of old. 

The silence of St. Maur taught her it was now her turn to speak, 
and she confessed to theveccentric invitation which she had given at 
parting at the convent gate. She had dictated the costume, that she 
might be certain of knowing his disguise, and so please herself with 
the actions of one whom, from his air and converse, she deemed a 
stranger to such scqnesi By this contrivance also, Isoline was enabled 
to give such orders to the domestics, as ensured the admission of tire 
noviciate. How St. Maur had at length penetrated her disguise, she 
could not guess at, but his having done so was doubtless the cause 
why he watched so closely monseigneur, whom he had seen talking 
with her. 

The Queen, who had listened to this explanation with some surprise, 
evinced not the slightest displeasure; she appeared rather pleased, 
and reminded the Cardinal, that even Isolinc, wliom he had so often 
praised for her sagacity, had been fully as imprudent as herself. Then 
turning to St. Maur, who was still bent on one knee, she upbraided 
him good-humouredly for parting so lightly with a lady's gift, which 
she presumed he iiad done, commanding him to rise, and relate what 
mystery there yet remained in his advcntift'e. 

He readily but modestly obeyed the command; and the poverty to 
which he confessed, and his inability even to attend the masquerade 
without parting with the bracelet, won him pardon in the eyes of the 
Queen. 

But the Cardinal meanwhile, who took no part in this discourse, ex¬ 
hibited signs of moodiness and distrust, which St. Maur, who watched 
all parties by turns, could not regard withouti, cl^rm. At length 
breaking silence, he signified very retpectfully to the Queen, that it 
was fitting Isoline should wait on her majesty till she saw her in safety, 
and in the meantime, thi? security of the stat^ rc^quirc^ that he should 
have some further conversation wit'h St. Mauri ' 

laoline seemed unwilling to depart, lingering whije she adjusted the 
mantle and fastened the mask of the Queen, whom, as it appeared to 
St. Maur, was to mingle with the departing guests; once dr twice 
she seemed about to address the Cardinal, but refrained. Anne re¬ 
ceived the salutation of the youth graciously, and bidding tlie prelate 
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remember that he was under her protection^ withdrew with the Sybil, 
who on her part seemed reassured by these words, and left the cham¬ 
ber with her mistress. 


CHAFi’ER VI. 

JVinistre avare ot lache, osclnve raalbeureux, 

(jui g6rois sou# le puids des nfiaiis puhliques, 

Victime devoii4e aiix chagrins politiques, 

Fant&mo sous un litre oneroux." 

Way-savt, 

The youth and Italian thus left together, there was a pause of some 
mdbients^ duration, in which neither spoke. St. Maur was embar¬ 
rassed at his situation and with the conflict and disorder ofhis reflec¬ 
tions ; he was in the Cardinal's power, and had wit enough to know 
that it would be a work of great difficulty to escape from the toils, 
being unfortunately the depositary of rnojje than one state-secret. 
Mazarin was perplexed from the very abundance of means which cun- 
ning suggested to rid himself of the youth, but to each suggestion 
there was soniQ hindrance or impediment, whicli rendered tlic course 
unwholesome or dangerous. The Bastille—repinval on board a vessel 
bpund for the New World—placing him within reach of the Algerine 
cruizers—or dooming the youth to a more sudden exit nearer home— 
were each thought of, and inwardly discussed; but tlie Queen had un¬ 
fortunately interposed her word, and what was done must therefore 
appear the result of accident; for Anne, who in matters of state of 
the highest importance yielded almost; implicitly to the wisdom of the 
Cardinal, yet in minor affairs, tlipse affecting her own pursuits and 
partialities, she was as headstrong and obstinate, acting against the 
wishes of his Eminence in many court affairs, as she had displayed 
herself to the nation in so closely allying the royal dignity with this 
hated foreigner. 

The Cardinal was never more to be feared than when displaying an 
extreme complacency; hi% nature assimilated to that of the feline 
tribe. Gradually losing reserve, he catechised St. Maur on his his¬ 
tory—his connexion with Conde—and finally, proposed that he should 
quit so barren a field, and take service with himself^—that is, with the 
Queen;—for the Italian thought, that if he first ruined him with the 
prince, the youth would then be totally in his power. 

But this proposal was peculiarly distasteful to St. Maur—Conde had 
taken strong hold gf his imagination, in spite pf the penury in which 
he suffered him t% ^xist; syid Jie also thought himself bound by a 
principle of honour, and of feudal service, not to forsake the represen¬ 
tative of the I^ntnioreisci faipily. • 

These objeraons^efe at first laughed to scorn by the Italian, but 
when he found this mode only hardened tlie youth, and was creating 
the spirit of defiance exhibited at the gaming-table, he changed the 
mode i|f attack, and represented that, according to his own feudal 
principle of honour, if the Queen commanded his services, he was 
bound to forsake the subject for the sovereign. He added, that he 
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liad evidently found favour in her eyes, and did not seem much less a 
favourite with the young sorceress who had been tlie cause of all their 
misfortunes. 

St- Mabr was perplexed, was even dazzled with the prospect which 
the prelate had conjured up of being united in the same service with 
Isoline, and lie proposed to the Cardinal that he should solve the 
difficulty by laying the matter before the prinije, and asking his per¬ 
mission. f 

This exhibition of simplicity so amuS'ed the Italian, that he could 
not forbear laughing outright- It was not often, however, that he was 
known to laugh sincerely; and on the present occasion, the sudden 
mirth soon gave place to angrier feelings. A covetous or avaricious 
man, or one guided by a sense of his own interest, he knew how to 
deal with, but liere was what appeared a born fool, emitting some 
sparks of fire and courage when struck hard, but totally blind to the 
patlis of fortune, and insensible to the allurements which attracted 
men of the world. 

At fault himself, he grew angry, and totally changed his tone, tell¬ 
ing the youth very plairuy, in terms and with gesture not to be mis¬ 
understood, that there was no medium course of safety—that he was 
either his friend or his enemy—and that he knew too much to be 
trusted at large. 

It is very probable, as the young man afterwards conjectured, ih^t 
some portion of their discourse had been overheard by Isoline, who 
presented herself at this juncture before the Cardinal, announcing her 
majesty’s safety, and that she was the bearer of the Queen’s request, 
that Monsieur St. Maur should be lefl: in her charge, as her prisoner 
and at her risk. 

The Cardinal darted an angry glajnee at the lady; but was evidently 
forced to submit, for he withdrew, reminding the youth tliat they 
should meet on the morrow, and to beware of treasonable practices for 
his own sake, and for her who had become his surety. 

Isoline followed his Eminence lieyond the precincts of the chamber, 
but soon returned, and after carefully closing the door, declaring that 
there should be no interlopers a second^ time, she approached the 
youth, and in the same tone of badinage adopted in the first inter¬ 
view, said, 

“ Well, Monsieur St. Maur! my guests, save one, are all departed— 
not a mask left to make or mar his fortune. The maUre dh6iel has 
fed the violin-players, and sent them home—the lights in the saloon 
are extinguished, and we are almost as solitary as when we crossed 
those dreary streets to ^he Val-de-Grace.” ^ c 

“ And am I to take this as an invitq}:ion that 1 ^hfuld follow the W'ay 
of your guests ?” replied St. Maur. ^ 

“ You are not in a condition either to ^accept or refuse invitations !” 
exclaimed Isoline, hastily. Are 'you not awarbi that'you are a pri¬ 
soner ? I do not distinctly know how you found the way so aptly to 
this retreat, whilst 1, who ought to have been a*'faithful guardian, 
played truant—but you bear your fate bravely!" i, 

“ And my peril amuses you ?” asked the youth. 

“Spite of your niisfor^tunes, monsieur, you amuse me very much,” 
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replied the lady. Rich and poor in one hour—and the change affects 
you so little as to leave inclination and leisure for eaves-dropping! 
No one seeing a gentleman so unmoved, could believe that bare steel 
had been so close to his heart—and even now, your life Hanging on 
a single thread I * Follow the way of my guests V Indeed, in your 
situation, I should be afraid to turn the corner of a street through fear 
of the assassin. Do jou know his Eminence ? Are you aware how 
queens and mini|ters feel towards those who have possessed them¬ 
selves of their secrets? Have you not, most daring cavalier, her 
majesty in your power? At what price would the Cardinal purchase 
oblivion of all you overheard—would a life be too great a cost ? 
And yet, it strikes me, that if permitted, you would depart home— 
and if you reached it in safety, sleep off all tliat has occurred, as 
though it were a dream I” 

“ Far from the truth I" exclaimed the young man. 1 feel chained 
to the spot—I could live here content for ever. But have pity on my 
confusion. So many strange adventures have crowded upon me during 
tlie last twenty-four hours, that I scarcely ^now yet whether I shall 
not awake, and find it all A dream.’* 

“ What can I do to convince you that you are in your waking 
senses?” said Isoline, gaily—“ Stay—you must be hungry, and I will 
not prove a cruel gaoler." , 

She left the room, leaving St. Maur in astonishment at her lightness 
of spirits, and the jest she made of his position with the Cardinal. 
Could the peril be so imminent, thought the youth, if she make so 
light of it? 

These reficctions were dissipated by the return of the lady, accom¬ 
panied by the maiire d'hdiel bearing refreshments. He was a man of 
middle age, sly and forbidding in aspect; and it very much excited 
the astonishment of St. Maur that such a man should have been 
selected by IsoKne as a confidential domestic. He placed the viands 
before the guest and withdrew, casting one searching look on the 
youth, but instantly withdrawing his gaze when he found himself the 
object of scrutiny. 

The fair hostess probabljL guessed what was passing in his mind, 
for as soon as the maUre dlhdtel had closed the door, she said, 

“ Let that wine, monsieur, prove whether you dream or no—it is 
a present from the Emperor of the Turks; but if its potent qualities 
fail, the man who has just left us, the Sieur Bartholin, major domo in 
this house, and your keeper to-night, will bring you to your senses. 
He has received my orders, and I fervently hope he has not had other 
instructions/* 

" I do not dream, &tr Isoline^” ^claimed the youth ; let me thank 

you for the life you nave bestowed-" 

** Rather rep^cli me th§ invitation I" OKclaimed Isoline, inter¬ 
rupting hio). y • 

“ We mock each other, sweet lady,” cried the youth, kneeling, and 
taking a hand which*was not withdrawn; “ I feel I owe you more than 
I yet kijpw of—but all is a mystery—even yourself, whom while 
I greet as mistress of this splendid abode, seems subject to strange 
Jan. 1844.— VOL. xxxix.— no. clui. d 
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unworthy influences Do I err in believing you unprotected—an 
orphan^ perhaps, like myself—your destiny cast among strangers, sub¬ 
ject to their will, and living a life of splendid servitude ? Forgive me 
if I judge wrong, but if rightly, do not despise the homage I offer in 
true sincerity—my services, though humble, are offered with a true 
heart—may that hour arrive when I«can hope — 

Hope for nothing, Monsieur St. Maur,’^ cried Isoline, disengaging 
her hand, and speaking with a calm gravity which he,felt as a reproof— 
“ hope for nothing but strength and resolution to* escape from your 
present peril 1” 

She then, pleading the apparent indifference which he affected to 
his own danger, as an apology for the confidence about to be reposed, 
declared that her majesty was afraid of the intentions of the Cardinal ; 
but that even the Queen, thougli unwilling he should suffer, was highly 
displeased and alarmed that a stranger should possess her secrets, and 
that it was only from a sense of the services rendered the evening 
previous, that she yielded to fsoline’s entreaties to afford protection 
against Mazarin’s design^. Yet even shielded by royalty, there was 
but one secure path, and that was to enter the service of Anne- 
The youth, delighted with the interest in his welfare, thus ex¬ 
pressed by one to whom his heart paid homage, all but openly avowed, 
scarcely regretted the. peril incurred, attended with so sweet a recom¬ 
pense. Isoline, wno could not fail noticing this visible pleasure, was 
perplexed at the slight impression produced by her recital; she re¬ 
curred again to the subject, lamenting that her influence with the 
Queen extended no further than permission for St. Maur to remain 
under her roof, provided he was also under the surveillance of the 
Sieur Bartholin. 

And who is this Sieur Bartholin ?** cried the youth. “ And may 
1 ask, how it happens that the menial has more power than the 
mistress ? Or is this one of those secrets of state w^hich may not to 
be told ?” 

A most sensible question,” said the lady. I have now some 
hopes of you. Pray dissipate that dreaminess and insensibility which 
shuts from view the precipice on which you stand. You would know 
ray history. You shall have it, for I never give confidence by halves. 
When you have been longer at this court, you will discover that none 
are able to advance themselves, or even maintain their ground, with¬ 
out leaguing with others for mutual protection. It is the same with 
cardinal or queen, chancellor or plain gentleman-usher Our liege 
lady herself is sometimes obliged to make a party against his Eminence 
to bring him to her views. 1 am without support laave her majesty’s 
affection; but I enlist you, monsieqr» fpto my ^pice.'* 

Commanding him to assume the Cardinal's seat, while she occupied 
the regal chair, she prticecded to nari;ate iit^r historj^ 

Isohne de Noailles, at a very early age, 4)Caame\ protegie of the 
iQueen, and childhood exempting her from the suspicions and surveil- 
lance of Richelieu, she was permitted to remain in the royal service, 
every year developing charms of feature and person, which; promised 
to render her the ornament and grace of the court. 5he made many 
conquests, and the Queen at length bestowed her in marriage on 
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M. du Plessis, a gentleman who had recently purchased the charge of 
captain of the archer body-guard. 

Du Plessis bought a chateau on the banks of the Seine, a few miles 
from Paris, hired valets who were good violin and flute players, and 
dined each day that his duties permitted, at his villa, to the sound of 
music—passed the mornings in* hunting, and the evenings in the 
society of ^y associates, allured to his house by the revelry and pro¬ 
fusion. His conftitution, undermined by excesses before marriage, 
could not support the toil 0f daily routine of fatigue and pleasure. 
His character, redeemed by the single trait of devotion and affection^ 
to his young wife, was in every other respect that of a finished liber¬ 
tine. Anne was grieved at the unfortunate choice which she had 
allowed her fair ward to make; but regrets were now without avail. 

There might be some slight touch of insanity in the mind of Du 
Plessis; it were difficult otherwise to account for the road recklessness 


of conduct, and waste of the powers of body and mind, coupled as it 
was with a full and reflective consciousness of his own imprudent 
career. “ A short life and a joyous life,*' wa^ often his cry, as borne 
from his horse by friends or attendants, in the midst of the hunt, he 
reclined gasping against a tree, till recruited nature found strength 
for fresh trials. He died at length, without heir, leaving Isoline 
a lawsuit for portion, and his debts, which were.dischargcd by the sale 
o^all available effects. 

Madame du Plessis was but too happy to return to the service of 
Anne, herself a widow, and beset by pretensions which threatened 
both peace of mind and the security of the throne. Chief amongst 
the throng who besieged the court was the Duke of Beaufort, who 
with ambition far beyond places, pensions, and governments, aimed at 
the affections of his royal mistreis. Anne, forced to temporise till 
she could consolidate her power, arrayed the pretensions of one can¬ 
didate against *the other, and kept all in suspense. In the nego¬ 
tiations which ensued, Isoline exldbited an aptness of talent infinitely 
serviceable. 

About this period, Mazarin by adroitness was fast distancing all 
competitors, and when at leqgth he became installed as prime minister, 
was not slow in discovering that Madame du Plessis enjoyed the 
advantage, singular in this respect amongst the favourites of the 
Queen, of being uninfluenced by, and safe from the controPof relatives, 
who might have used her as a means for their own advancement. 

To her surprise, the law-suit, which had languished for several 
years, was, by some unseen agency, terminated in her favour. It 
established the leg^ity of a mortgage, which .the other party would 
not or could not re^^em, an^ tl)ips Madame du Plessis found herself 
mistress of tbe^dtel in the Place Romaic. 

Of what avaikwas thig^larg^ mansion without resources to furnish 
the saloons, hire docftetKics, and purchase an equipage ? Still, to 
IsoHne's surprise, ti^e bounty of the Queen and the Cardinal decorated 
the reception-rooms, engaged a kuite of servants, and completed mu- 
nificentljr the department of the ecurie. Without resigning the rather 
subordinate station at court, she entered on the duties and hospitalities 
of the hdtel; and as it was believed that litigation had gained her 

D 2 
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more than the empty walls in the Place Royale, she was' courted, 
flattered, and had all the homage ever awarded to a young, beautiful, 
and wealthy widow. 

It was now that the fair Du Flessis discovered the motive of the 
extreme bounty of the Queen. Under her roof, the Cardinal and his 
royal mistress could meet undisco^red, converse freely, and, what 
was above all price, arraitge a system of attack or defence, before it 
was known to their enemies that they had had an interview. If mat¬ 
ters had rested here, Isoline would have^een conteht, for the affection 
she bore the Queen, to undergo all the drudgery which her post de¬ 
manded ; she had been bred in a court where everything that was 
thought worthy of being won, was attempted by putting in action all 
the machinery of leagues and counter-leagues, plots and counter¬ 
plotting, flattery and dissimulation; and to baffle these, when diretted 
against her liege lady, had been Du Plessis’s delight. She was not, 
therefore, averse to the scene being changed to her own domicile; it 
was pleasing to the vanity of the fair youthful diplomatist, to enter¬ 
tain royalty, even by stealth. But when Mazarin proposed that she 
should enlarge the circle of her acquaintance, so as to include sup¬ 
porters of all the contending parties, and partly'by acting the spy, and 
partly through her blandishments, draw to light the secrets of his 
enemies, both modesty and delicacy were shocked, and her pride 
revolted. His Eminence was angry at refusal, and Arm to the intent 
proposed; it was not to gain trifles that the Cardinal could relax his 
avarice, and disburse the treasures of the exchequer as he had done 
in the appointment of Isolinc’s splendid establishment. She appealed 
to the Queen; Anne yielded to the entreaties of her favourite, and 
promised that liis Eminence should not insist on offices so derogatory 
to a lady of birth, so offensive to womanly reserve. But the Queen 
was weak where her passions were not excited, and could not wltli- 
stand the Italian’s determination. She was thus forced to become 
a suppliant, and solicit Du Plessis to yiel4 to his Eminence ; but Anne 
found in the favourite a germ of obstinacy equalling her own, and 
based on loflier motives. 

Hence arose distrust and dissatisfaction, and Isoline was too quick¬ 
witted to be ignorant, that she could not long expect to enjo^ a 
benefit, if she did not comply with the tenure by which it is held. 
Bartholin, her mailre dhdtel^ she knew to be a spy in the p^ of 
Mazarin, and so placed, in order to pick up information casually let 
fall from the lips of her guests, or overheard by direct eaves-dropping. 
This man, she felt, might now perform the same office on the actions 
of his ostensible mistress; the idea was galling ;Jt revealed the yoke 
of her servitude ; she was humbled snd,,distress^ yet knew not what 
to do. It was while under the influence of these feelings, that St 
Maur crossed her path^ his form pleased dier eye, 4)is actions gave 
assurance of fidelity. In a defenceless statS, bur minds instinctively 
look around for support, and cling to whatever affords promise of help. 
It was so with Isoline. And the grdwth of this feeling had brought 
about, in the few eventful hours which had rolled away sirce their 
first meeting, the intercourse and mutual confidence expressed, which 
we have recorded. 
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Much of what is here narrated was necessarily but lightly touched 
on, corning from the lips of the fair Du Plessis, and her auditor a 
youth of her own age. 

When she had finished, he was silent and reserved. Her history 
revealed the misery oft dwelling in high places, and he thought more 
kindly of his own poverty and humble garret. 

But it was not in the nature of Isoline to be long sad, or suffer 
sadness in others.* She ralli^ her young friend on his rapid acquire¬ 
ments of the fashionable accomplishments of the Parisian youth—his 
encounter of skill with the disguised minister approached the daring 
recklessness of De Retz. 

“ You do me extreme honour, madame,” said St. Maur, ** to com- 
parg me with the Archbishop elect of Paris. But may I ask how 
came his Eminence with the defaced coin? I am certain it was not 
brought from the Quai des Orfevres.'* 

Isoline replied, that as he had gained so much of her confidence, 
and being herself now in a state of suppressed enmity with the Car¬ 
dinal, she would not conceal that his Eminfince could not quit one 
very mean habit, which he had probably acquired while a compara¬ 
tively indigent adventurer at Rome,—that of selecting and putting 
aside all the light uncurrent pieces to pay debts of honour, carefully 
depositing the weightier coin he received in anhthor pocket. ^ Such a 
covrse, remarked the lady, was extremely bad policy, for it might 
have betrayed him with those who knew his failing. 

** You watched his Eminence so closely,” continued Du Plessis, 

that he believed himself discovered. Perhaps the bright unsullied 
coin he won of the knight may soften bis resentment—but remember, 
monsieur, there is no safety for you but iii the service of her majesty— 
nothing but that can save your life,•or, at least, preserve your free¬ 
dom I” 

St. Maur still objected to the course. Could he forsake the 
heVoic Conde, to be subjected to similar humiliating offices which were 
sought to be imposed on Isoline ? 

But she, who knew the Cardinal well, was resolved that the youth 
should not be lost, if her entfeaties could prevent it. Gourville’s un¬ 
scrupulous actions much aided her arguments, and he at length con¬ 
sented to sleep over his doubts. *. . . 

Xhen I will summon your gaoler,” exclaimed Du Plessis, rising. 


• ^ CHAPTER VII. 

fortune dofftia nfaine couronne 
Les forfaits les plus inouis, 

Du faux#clnt cpii t’environne 
Ser^a-SouB toujours ^blouia ? 

The few days elapsed since the conversation narrated in the last 
chapter had worked much alteration in the fortunes of St. Maur. Our 
scene chefliges to the Palais Royal, where he occupied the charge of 
usher and attendant on the sittings of the cabinet council. Such were 
the strange results of intercourse with disguised royalty. From the 
petty tavern to the palace of the sovereign was a wide leap, hardly 
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achieved by any calculation or foresight-—a pure freak of the blind 
goddess. But our successes are ever clogged with a counterbalance 
of evil; we never taste the gifts of fortune unmixed; on arriving at 
the coveted station, it is found we have spent half our resources to 
reach the ascent. So it was with St. JVlaur. No longer ill-fed, ill- 
lodged, desponding of the morrow, he was basking in the sunbeams of 
the royal favour, but far, very far, from being happy. 

The Cardinal noticed him flatteringly, but he |(ad been taught to 
dread his smiles. Isoline warned him—and his own sagacity predi¬ 
cated ominously of the prelate's extreme complaisance. t| was uncef'* 
tain, however, where or when the shaft would strike; lysJWaS forced, 
therefore, to rely on the protection of the presumed sanctity of the 
Queen's service, and her own pledged word. ^ 

Without doors, even his insignifleant appointment had created much 
ferment, and, with certain parties, considerable dismay. St. Maur, 
whose silent unobtrusive career had, in his own estimation, doomed 
him to obscurity, was surprised to discover in public rumour that one 
of Condc s most trustdd and confidential friends had forsook his ser¬ 
vice, and become a Mazarinian; whilst those pretending to more sa¬ 
gacity believed that the new adherent of the court had not separated 
from the prince, but was employed in bringing about a reconciliation 
between his EmineneSand the hero of Rocroi. What gave some colour 
to this surmise, was the circumstance of our young adventurer being 
oflen employed by the Cardinal in offices foreign to the duties of his 
station. I'he Queen and her minister met as frequently as heretofore, 
and St. Maur, possessed already of the secret, there was no fresh risk 
incurred in leaving to his conduct the management of the interviews. 
Nor was it an unpleasing task for the youth to visit the h6tel in the 
Place Royale ; even the convent 8f the Val-de-Grace, whither he oc¬ 
casionally attended on the footsteps of royalty, was dear to the sight, 
renewing to the imagination the enshrined picture of memory, as it 
appeared when Isoline vanished from view on that eventful night. * 
On becoming one of the household of the Palais Royal, he wrote 
to Gourville, requesting him to assure the prince of the deep sense of 
his royal highness’s courtesy, which ivould dwell for ever in his 
memory, and that, in taking service with the sovereign, he did not re¬ 
sign the fealty he owed the houses of Montmorenci and Cohd& 

Once, and only once, since this event, had he encountered the 
prince and the master of the horse ; the latter sneeringly remarked on 
the good fortune of the family of St. Maur, in other days sending 
forth leaders of armies, and now, a descendant to brush clean the 
chair of an Italian "parasite. Condi's silent webuke he felt more 
keenly ; the prince glared on him ift parking without speaking, barely 
returning his salute. • 

Vexed with himseli^dissatisfied with tl^ changelgf party which he 
could not reconcile to honour—serving a faster whom he knew 
would gladly compass his destruction—a mistrese careless of his fate— 
there was only one bri^it star in the horizon of hope. He soon dis¬ 
covered that Anne had no interest in his advancement^ throwing 
around him a feeble protection for the sake of the fiur Isoline. ' To 
her he turned as his sole support, the beacon which was to guide him 
through perils which threw their shadow before. 
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One morning, loitering idly in a recess of the gallery, he was joined 
by Du Plessis, whose looks bespoke the herald of important tidings. 
Mazarin, on arriving at the palace, had been closeted with the (Jueen 
in her little gray chamber—a boudoir of audience so named, adjoining 
her private oratory—and the result was a summons for St. Maur to 
attend the Cardinal at the H6tel Mazarin. 

“ There must be further advancement for you yet,’* continued the 
lady; “ the secretaries, 1 hear, are already jealous.” 

And heralded ty so fair sr messenger, 1 will meet my new honours 
gaily,” replied the youth. Yet, if I could but recover the Dauphiny 
lands, be paid my claims of compensation by that grim treasurer 
D’Emeri, rebuild the chateau, and persuade—” 

“ Persuade some silly creature to give up the pleasures of the city,” 
cri^C Isoline, interrupting him, “ for the barbarous region you name 
Dauphiny, you would be perfectly happy I** 

“ I would certainly disobey all summons and commands saving 
those of the ‘ silly creature* you allude to,'* rejoined St. Maur. 

“I allude to, monsieur?” exclaimed Du Plgssis—“you mistake.” 

“ Nothing more likely than that M. St. Maur should err I” said a 
voice suddenly breaking in upon their discourse. 

They turned to confront the intruder; it was the Count deNogent, 
a colonel of the Swiss guards, and a licensed prattler, who occasionally 
unjused the evening assemblies of the court circle. * 

“ Nothing so likely as that a young courtier like monsieur should 
err in his duties,” continued the count; “ there are three messengers 
in quest of him at this very moment. The Cardinal is growing impa¬ 
tient, but monsieur has a happy excuse for his absence.” 

“ What other news have you, count ?” asked the youtli, who felt 
disposed to be vexed, yet very pri^ently avoided the display. 

“ It is rumoured,” replied De Nogent, “ that the prince is anxious 
to clear himself of the imputation of the deep insult offered her ma¬ 
jesty by bis creature Gourville. For a subject to levy money almost 
within sight of the palace, is an insult to the throne which a prince of 
the blood could never own himself guilty of.” 

St. Maur perceived tliat^ this was aimed at himself; but, as the 
count derived the little importance he possessed from his auditors 
sometimes unwisely listening to his impertinences, the youth pleaded 
the Cardinal's commands, and withdrew. 

A very short walk from the palace brought him to the Rue Vivienne, 
where stood the Hotel or Palais de Mazarin, hidden from the street by 
a lofty wall, at either end of which admittance was obtained by a car¬ 
riage entrance, projected by strong gates, wq> 1 studded with iron. 
Much caution was q^brcisei^lp tjie admission of visitors; they were 
reconnoitred and their busi^ss demanded by the porter, ensconced 
behind the masuve portal^, anq parleying through a strong grating of 
metal. Admitdtnce gaiited, the visitor was led across the courtyard, 
and into the hall or vestibule of the building, where waited, night and 
day, armed domestics, allowing no passage to the stranger until per¬ 
mission ^as obtained from the interior* 

With the exception of the armed attendants, the hall breatjied an 
air of voluptuous refinement and civilization to which the regal palace 
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could lay no claim of competition. On each side was a display of sta- 
tuary^ partly the workmanship of the renowned age of Leo X., and 
partly the remains of the classic ages of ancient Greece. The only 
violation of correct taste was in the allotment of two suits of tilting ar¬ 
mour, so mounted as to present the attitude of sentinels, at the foot of 
the staircase, with protruding lances meeting over head, and from 
which was suspended a lamp of Venetian ma)^e. The walls of the 
staircase were covered with rich paintings from *the hands of the 
Roman and Florentine artists, and invitdd the asc6nt of the visitor; 
the stairs covered with a carpet of tapestry, an innovation on the 
polished oak and chestnut of tlie royal houses of France ; everything 
bespoke the presence of a luxury yet unknown north of the Alps. 

“Is this the habitation of the man,” St* Maur asked himself, “ who 
ran such risks to win of me a trifle of gold, and who is mean en(fligh 
to play the cheat with light coin?” 

It was hardly credible, he thought, as he lingered behind the do¬ 
mestic, catching hasty glimpses of the pictorial treasures which en¬ 
riched the walls. Above^ran a gallery, opening into divers apartments* 
Between and above the doors was exhibited the same gorgeous pro¬ 
fusion of paintings; the deep recesses of the windows were almost 
sanctified by small cabinet pictures of the Madonna, heads of saints, 
and divine subjects exclusively; each resembling a little chapel, en¬ 
closing its shrine with the effigies of a tutelary saint, and inviting yie 
worship of the stranger. 

There was one large picture which attracted the attention of St. 
Maur, and^ to gaze on wliich he besought the attendant to allow him 
a moment's leisure, ere conducted to the closet of his Eminence. 
Perhaps its interest in the e 3 'es of the youth was owing to the fresh¬ 
ness of the colouring, and the modern costum^ and equipments of the 
figures. It was a battle-piece. Two aimics, one French, as St. 
Maur recognised by the scarf and bandolier of the soldiers, were drawn 
up in array; the signal of onset had been given—matchlocks were 
lowered, and the French lines were about to pour in a fire on their 
enemies, when one from the opponent's ranks, mounted on a black 
steed, and habited in an ecclesiastical rol^p, bare-headed, and with long 
locks streaming in the air, is seen galloping towards the French, by his 
motions de|:)recatiiig the onslaught; the general, respecting the motive, 
is issuing his command to restrain the fire. 

^ Lost in contemplation of the picture, one moment endeavouring to 
assign a name to tlie French general, too old for the heroic Cond6, the 
n^t instant his eyes rivetted on the ecclesiastic, whose face was fa¬ 
miliar, yet where seen, or to whom belonging, hg lould not remem¬ 
ber—he was unconscious of being liimsglf the otj^ict of close scrutiny. 
Suddenly turning to solicit an explanati^S of the subjejt of the picture 
from the domestic, he encountered tliQfigu|Bofihe Cardinal, reclining 
with folded arms against a marble plinth»oi**coluAn, very quietly 
awaiting the leisure of her majesty^s usher. 

The colour flew to his cheeks in being thus caught in the very act 
of loitering whilst under the commands of his Eminence. © He was 
stammering an apology, when Mazarin good-humouredly interrupted 
him by asking if he recognized any face amongst the groups. - The 
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youth replied that two minutes since he was dubious of the features of 
the principal personage in the picture, but now all doubts were 
solved. '' 

It is not a very close likeness,’* said the Cardinal, a faint cold 
smile crossing his features, “ at least since I have been elected to her 
majesty’s council. A priest leoks not well on horseback, and har¬ 
nessed with the tra^ijp^ngs of war ; yet, young man, I 
me of the action there pourtrayed—it will read more 
epitaph than a ftcord of ali my labours in this unruly 
know the history ?” 

Now that memory was refreshed, St. Maur was at no loss to un¬ 
derstand the details of the painting, but had enough tact to acknow¬ 
ledge that his information was very scanty- 

^ To many in the Cardinal’s situation, it would have been no easy 
task to be the narrator of his own exploits to an inferior, and almost 
dependant; to steer clear, on the one side, of affected humility, and, 
on the other, to have the grace to avoid drawing too largely on the 
forestalled praises of a retainer. But Ma^arin, except in relation to 
the highest aims, was without vanity. To live and die chief minister 
of France, even if he reached no higher station; to marry his nieces 
to the best blood of the kingdom ; to amass kingly wealth, and sur¬ 
round himself with the rarest objects of art andjuxury, were doubt- 
JesB themes to which vanity, in secret and silence, clung with sweet¬ 
ness and delight; but on lesser matters he was calm, passionless, and 
seemingly indifferent. 

Plainly, and as an act which he deemed worthy of praise and re¬ 
membrance, he related how, in earlier youth, being then attached to 
the house of Savoy, he had—after using ill other means of preserving 
peace between that ^tate and France—rushed between the contending 
parties, on the very stroke of battle—^by bis prajers gaining a mo¬ 
mentary cessation of strife, which he improved into a more lasting ac¬ 
commodation of differences. 

“1 do not use this language without purpose, Monsieur St. Maur,” 
continued the Caiditial; what has been done once maybe performed 
again. 1 gained a name ^ith the Christian princes of Europe in pre¬ 
serving the j)cace of rival states; let me now, with the same holy 
purpose, compose, if possible, my differences with the nobles and blood- 
royal of France,*^unhappily arrayed against me—but who will be the 
herald Mercury to step in between my unw’orthy office and the heroic 
Condfi r 

The Cardinal paused. St. Maur did not immediately reply; but 
speing from tha \panner of the prelate that.he should be obliged to 
give utterance to ]^iS thouglus, j^e said, there were many, very many, 
who would be^eager for tli^ionour of such an embassy. 

‘‘All corru{y—unhtt^ b^their intrigues^or such a task,** rejoined 
Mazarin. “ Ho, nod St. Maur—you alone would Cond6 listen to. 
There is a fair road for fame and honour—^glory to be won in the 
eyes of beauty—fove is but a poor dissembler, Monsieur St. Maur— 
but go^go to the prince. We know he wishes to see the Queen re¬ 
specting your friend Gourville; tell him I am commanded not to re¬ 
sign, or [ would gladly lay down my office; say her majesty has 
convened a council, which she commands the attendance of all the 


do not repent 
benignly in my 
city! Do you 
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princes of the bloody and that we of the cabinet^ myself and colleagues,' 
approve the Queen's act, for the peace it may bring/' 

The youth was dazzled with the vision, to which the Cardinal added 
an interest lily the allusion to what he, falling into the usual mistake 
of lovers, deemed a secret, hidden from all eyes save her to whom 
the homage was paid. But what if some treachery were intended ? 

Will monseigneur pardon a question I would ?” said the young 
man. , 


“ Speak on,” replied the Cardinal. • « 

«When you undertook to propose peace to France, had you not 
surety from Savoy that the conditions you agreed on would be strictly 
adhered to in all honour and sincerity ?” asked St. Maur. 

Most surely,replied his Eminence, “ for mine own honour and 
satisfaction ; and do you be as careful of your honour as her majesty 
and her humble adviser arc of their pledge, that, as you deal honour¬ 
ably, so you will be dealt honourably by. We will not take the prince 
unawares ; let to-morrow and the next day intervene ere her majesty’s 
council meet—Thursday next, and the hour eleven.’’ 

The Cardinal made a slight obeisance, turned on his heel and with¬ 
drew, leaving the youth to wander amongst the storied riclies of 
genius which adorned the palace. But he was in no mood to enjoy 
their beauty. Neither Uie severe grace and beaming intelligences of 
Uaphael, nor the voluptuous forms of Rubens, bad power to arres^ 
his steps. 

He was now called upon to exercise a calm judgment under the 
most trying circumstances. There was no door of escape by which 
he might seek safety in a medium or nugatory course. The duties of 
his station required obedience to the Queen and her minister's com¬ 
mands ; he had been avowedly chosen for the t^nk, as one of whom 
the prince, of all within the pale of the court, w^ould have least dis¬ 
trust in matters of personal safety. Could he, therefore, with a know¬ 
ledge of the Cardinal's general duplicity, so far put faith in his sin¬ 
cerity on the present occasion as to be the means by which his old 
patron and feudal chief might be brought into dire peril ? It were 
everlasting disgrace and self-doomed infgmy if such should prove 
the result. Neither could he decline the office, except by openly 
assuring the Queen, as well as the minister, that their united pledge 
was to him valueless. W'hat course, therefore, could he pursue P 
To bring Conde into peril was an act which he would suffer 
death rather than perpetrate; his judgment was therefore tasked to 
ascertain whether he could trust in the pledge of her majesty and 
the honesty of MazarinJs intentions;—if he could nptp why, then, fare¬ 
well to the Falaia Royal, to the socifity p€ Isoliife^ and the service of 
her majesty. ^ 

Men are often influenced by latent^'^mo^vcs of vliich they ere 
themselves unconscious; could St. Maur havi Inpked aeeper into his 
own bosom, he would have discovered that the partiality imbued for 
the precincts of the court caused him to attach too* much value to the 
Queen’s promise. Her pledged word tlrnt he should not be eqjployed 
in aught that affected the honour and safety of his former patron, 
would certainly exonerate him in the eyes of both friends, arm /oes, 
in tlie event of treasonable practices; but, with the knowledge of her 
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subjection, in most important matters, to the rule of the unscrupulous 
and designing Mazarin, was he justified in perilling so much^on her 
good faith? ^ 

He did decide, however, in favour of carrying the olive branch to 
tlie prince. Nor was the train of thought suggested by the artful 
prelate absent from mind; he ct)uld not avoid dwelling on the personal 
importance which w^ld accrue if he participated in bringing about 
an accommodation. He would at once be elevated into the sphere so 
much coveted b^ the ambiflous spirits of the age—possessing the re¬ 
putation of acting in, and giving a turn to, the course of political 
events. 

These reflections carried him swiftly to the portal of the Hdtel de 
Conde, where, loitering on the steps in the inner courtyard, stood 
his friend the master of the horse. 

Gourville’s sagacity quickly suggested that no slight matter would 
bring the youth to encounter voluntarily the scorching glance of 
Conde ; despite, therefore, of his own desire of exercising a vindictive 
spirit, and subjecting St. Maur to a most humiliating lecture for 
changing party, and, above all, deserting such a powerful protector 
as the Gascon, he yet suppressed all outward manifestations of anger, 
in expectation of gleaning quietly the purport of the young man’s 
visit, which possibly might have some relation toj^imself or his actions, 
(Which of late had been the subject of much unpleasant comment. 

In this manoeuvre he was foiled, for, with all his art, he could 
draw nothing farther than that the usher of the council had some¬ 
thing of importance to communicate to the prince. If possible, this 
made him more anxious to be master of its purport; but a very little 
practice at court makes a man an adept ifi parrying aud turning aside 
unwelcome inquiries* Gourville, discontented, grew furious, reproached 
the young man with acting the part of a spy in thus venturing to 
obtrude on the privacy of the prince, and hinted very plainly that 
his reception would be such as to make him regret his visit to the hotel. 

St. Maur, though cowed by these threats, and, from other causes, 
feeling an extreme dislike to the interview, was not the man to be 
deterred from a course after having fully made up his mind to its 
pursuit- Saluting the master of the horse with a formal reverence, 
which the other affected not to notice, he passed onwards to the 
interior of the palace. 


• • YmOtt OF TIME. 

I iiAY in a fitfu^ sleep—last day of tlfc year; 

My eyes were sealec^ bat yet my sense was definite and clear; 

A spirit came in my dream, and led me to a room 

One part all bright, with a dazzling light, the other part all gloom. 

• 

Dim sffadowy forms were there—I had not seen before; 

And yet a strange familiar look ii])OU their brows they wore; 

As they went up and down, the Spirit bade me mark. 

How some did stray in the glittering ray, while others kept the dark: 
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Visio?i of Time^ 

The old old Year in his bed, was lying a wrinkled crone: 
llis breath was coining short and fast, his feet were cold as stone. 

A light Vas yet in his glance, but his pulse was quick and dry; 

Old Dr, Tidie slow shook his head^ and said he soon must die. 

A little way from his couch—a little cn^le lay; 

An infant there lay slumbering—an infant brave and gay: 

He seemed about to awake, for the clock was stealing round. 

And the shadowy forms while they onward swept wer^ listening for its 
sound. * 

“ Oh! who are these," said I, “ which flit round the old year ? 

Why cannot they leave him quietly, to faint upon his bier ? 

Why wander they up and down ? why hover they round his bed ? 

And why are their looks so icy cold, and their tears drop down like leadt" 

The spirit sadly smiled—Oh, these are the summer friends 
Who loved the old year while he was strong, and who now wait for his 
end. 

That form in the pale gray^obe, with long dishevelled hair. 

Is Sorrow, who slowly walks by the side of her sister. Care. 


And the shade that silently wee^s, with head bowed down on hands. 

Is Love, which has s^'uggled with Time and Toil, as it wandered o’er 
many lands: ^ 

Its time, too, is drawing near; with the old year it sought to live; 

But it dies without Hope; and the new, new year, has never a hope to 
give. 

T looked in a mute amaze—the clock kept ticking on ; 

The months which had nursed the pale old year Had vanished one by one; 

The fateful minute came; the hour struck loud and long; 

The old year died, and the new year dawned, 'twixt a mingled sob and 
song. 

As the lamp of the old year sank, a shadow came to my side. 

And held out its hand with a mocking smile I could not well betide. 

1 strove to touch its hand; but the hand was snatch'd away; 

And the shadow faded, as shadows fade, ’neafti the opening eye of day. 


** You cannot stay its flight," the spirit said in my ear. 

“ He was once your friend when your heart was young, and your spirit 
fresh and clear; 

But now he is fled and gone; he never will come back. 

And look how the ghosts are crowding on, and stumbling in his track.” 


I looked as they rushed away—1 fell likf, one who is^ad —* 

And anon 1 woke from my fitful sleep, in a ^sm of pain and di^ad: 

For 1 knew that the stumb^ng shades, wer^leasure, and Slfi, and Crime; 
And th^t that I had striven in vain to clutch was^he^phanAmd pf long-lost 


* '* lo venni men cosi com* io morisse, 
£ caddi come corpo morto cade." 





THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


CHAPTER I. 

** A flowric hown between twa verdant braes^ 

Wh^e lassies us# to wasb and spread tlieir clues, 

A trotting burnie, wimpling thro’ the ground, 

Its channel peebles shining smooth and round.*’—A llan Ramsay. 

Such was the scene in the Highlands of Scotland, on which Janet 
M^lea again turned to look, on the last evening that she should ever 
bear the name of iVI‘Rea 1 It had long been the wish of Mi^, and 
Mrs. M^Rea that such an event as that of her marriage with Gustavus 
Scliutz should be consummated : it was an event that, though it would 
take from tliem their only and justly much-bcloved daughter, would, 
as they fondly hoped, add all that was wanti/Tg to complete the hap¬ 
piness of their dear Janet. Her conduct to them as a daughter had 
been unexceptionable; and though it was indeed a trial to them to 
think all claims to the every-day attentions of their affectionate 
daughter must be given up, still, they had talked themselves into the 
belief that really tliey could resign her with perfect composure—that 
old people like themselves had best look only to each other for comfort, 
and tliat to feel Janet had a home and a kind protector, when they 
should he for ever removed from her, would be a comfort and blessing 
for their last hours, well repaid by any present sacrifice they might 
make. Janet's heart yearned on her dear fond parents; it was not 
to be denied, since Gustavus Schutz had appeared at the side of the 
“ trotting burnte,” Janet had found there was another face whose eyes 
she liked to see wandering over the beauties of the quiet den,’*' or 
watching the setting sun, when the mountain’s top had been climbed, 
expressly to be at its height when the sun declined ; she had thought 
her fond parents' admiration quite sufficient; now she found every 
evening, on his absence frofli their quiet home, she had a wish crossing 
her mind, that Gustavus could see how peculiarly beautiful the setting 
sun was to-night: or she called to her father and mother, as tliey pre¬ 
ceded her a few steps—‘^Only look back, father, how beautifully the 
light has fallen over the burn—it was just so the evening Gustavus 
and I walked here"—so, in a manner imperceptible to herself, Gustavus 
had wound himself into all her thoughts. Her parents still had 
all the same dufiful •attention, but, encouraged by their fond wishes, 
and her own attachlhent for'^ustavus, she had at length given the 
promise that \ms to unite hen^ him, and this last evening was come, 
when, bending Her footsies brok from the littie hamlet, whither she 
had been to bestow s^e last remembrance among her poorer neigh¬ 
bours, she was lingering by the side of the trotting burnie,” and me¬ 
ditating how long, long a time it would he ere she should again walk 
% 

\ A den, in the vernacular language of Scotland, is synonymous with what iu 
England is called a dinglo.— Beditie. 
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over that ground^ endeared by a thousand fond recollections: in the 
words of our own poet> it was the bride wlio 

Lingers upon the threshold of her home^ 

And through the mist of parting tears surveys 
The chamber of her youth 

f 

and she « 

** With something of a clinging fondneA lool^ed 
Upon the flowers and trees. » « 


But the evening wore away, and she returned to spend the last 
night with those dear parents, from whom, for nineteen years, she had 
never been separated. Could she have felt there was any one to take 
her place, she would have been altogether happy; but this one idea 
now was uppermost, and she wished, she longed, for the next ihw 
months to be past, for she dreaded the separation, and by that time, 
she hoped, Mr. and Mrs. Schutz would find themselves happy in each 
other's society, in the Island of Antigua, at which place he had an ap¬ 
pointment to fix him for many years, and a good and thriving estate, 
which only wanted his presence to bring, he believed, all his worldly 
affairs to a state of great prosperity. 

The narrator of this tale has the advantage over poor Janet, and 
can sink all the misgry of parting, after the good parents' blessing had 
been given on their marriage. Neither need there be any lengthen^ 
detail of the first few years following this event, for all went on appa¬ 
rently in the train most to be desired. The voyage was prosperous, 
and far, far exceeding expectations was the accumulation of wealth, 
but to be settled by deeds. AH had the outward semblance of pros¬ 
perity, and the reports conveyed to the dear Highlands" nothing 
but what served to gladden the hem'ts of the old couple; neither did 
any other account stray back from them to Janet but the perfect sa** 
tisfaction they had in their daughter*8 prospects. It was true, they 
could not speak of themselves as gaining strength; time was, perhaps, 
making greater inroads than they wUh^ her to know, and perhaps 
her absence was felt more than they even wished themselves to be¬ 
lieve ; but so it was—greatly as they had desired to see their Janet 
Mrs. Schutz, and strenuously as they urged it, they did not,, could 
not, feel the sad loss her absence would make to their personal com¬ 
fort till she was gone. She had been their only child, and they had 
now entered upon what is commonly called the wrong side of life f * 
her father was many years his wife’s senior, and ill health had made 
her apparently in advance of years to him; so after not uncheerfully, 
nor repiningly, but still greatly feeling the chapgc, in a few short 
years this good old couple sunk, witkin ^ew daya of each other, into- 
the silent tomb, and with their last woms they asked.a blessing for 
their dear absent Janet^ whose lot in li^, tl^ hoped| would run on in 
calmness and happiness : they left her with « Ibusband they believed 
every way deserving of her, and one child to her comfort, they 
hoped, as she had been theirs, and with affluence and wealth which 
they knew they would bestow so as to turn it to a peculiar j^lessing ; 
therefore, nearly the last words of comfort from tiie 4yin|; lips of S^rs. 
M'Rae to her husband were, “ Weep not for me, yihi Will soon rejoin 

6 
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me, and as for our Janet, we cannot have a wish for her now.'* The old 
man s tears were not long suffered to flow; and ere the death of one 
parent, communicated by his own hand to his loved Janet,^^£u/flld be 
despatched to Antigua, the kind pen of a friend added that of her 
father also;—but the sorrow of Janet on this intelligence can be felt, 
and need not now be described. ■ 


• CHAPTER II. 

It’s no in titles nor in rank, 

It’s no in wealth like Lon*on bank. 

To purchase peace and rest; 

It's no in mnkia’ muckle mair» 

j It’s no in books, it’s no in leur. 

To make us truly blest *, ^ 

If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast. 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest.*’ ^ Hi/rns. 

So felt poor Janet Schutz, when she again tried to exert herself, 
after the birth of her second child—“ her little Janet I Yes, it should 
be Janet, after her dear departed mother; and it should have Garth 
added also,” fas, according to the custom of the Highlands, she was 
oftener used to hear her father called Garth, after the name of Iiis 
**estate, than M‘Rae,)—“yes, Janet Garth Schutz. I cannot think 
Gustavus can object to tbat, since our boy bears his name, Gustavus; 
he did not like me to add what he called the ugly name of M*Rae to 
Gustavus; nor Robert, which he said was as bad: 1 cannot think 
Janet Garth will sound harsh to his cars : a!^d now, since 1 have lost 
both my dear parents, this will be* so soothing to me.”, And, for a 
wonder, Gustavus Schutz did not object to Garth being added to the 
name of Janet; nor, for ja. still greater wonder, did he seem other 
than the same Gustavus Schutz who had enchanted the father and 
mother, and won the confiding love of the beautiful Janet M‘Rae. 

Gustavus Schutz had seen in Janet M«Rae of sixteen, the only per¬ 
son who he ever thought hw could love. He had gone to the High¬ 
lands on a shooting expedition with a friend, whose estate joined that 
of Mr. M*Rae*s, which was called Garth : he had seen what he, called 
“ a vision," by the side of the trotting biirnie that flowed through the 
Garth estate. 

“ Yes, Scott,” said he, “ I saw a form of such beauty, and such a 
face, intently gazing into that burn, as you call it, that I never saw— 
could not before hnagjne the world contained tell me who and what 
have I seen, if you laugh at*^ iWsion 

“ Why, youitave seen the slower of Garth 1 the Pride of the High¬ 
lands I and youtmay tra>^l w and wide witifout seeing either such 
a form or such a faA, or * e’en the witching grace’ of that Janet 
M^Rael” • 

Time and opportunity were not wanted, in the three remaining years 
of absence from An^ua, to improve an acquaintance with Janet, and 
w§f,have heard thf ; but Gustavus Schutz had found a naturally 
capricious, indul^e^ and therefore commonly bad temper, may be 
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altogetlier concealed to win tlie love of a Janet M^RaCi or the consent 
of her parents, that she might bear the name of Schutz. Gustavus 
did noK^ean to practise a fraud, and appear more than he was; but he 
had found, for the first time in his life, something that gave him a 
sincere desire to correct a temper he too well knew was allowed to go 
unbridlad. He was the spoilt child of fortune: had he, instead of 
being surrounded with the blessings of prospeyty, been placed in the 
school of adversity, probably nothing would have* been wanting in 
Gustavus Schutz; but now his own heafc was his chnstant tormentor; 
to keep under his indulged temper, it was necessary to feel he was 
putting a bridle on himself; and this, unless to win a Janet M<Rae, he 
did not take the trouble to do; though he ** meant, yes, fully intended 
the last outbreak of his horrid temper should be the last—it was a 
disgrace to himself, and the torment of all around him—positively, 
cost what it would, the bridle should be kept on.” But, no—the in¬ 
dulgence of self constantly made him forget such a good resolution. 
The wife is different from the to-be-won Janet M^Rae, and what he 
would ])ave given half bis fortune Janet M‘Rae should not sec, Janet 
Schutz was silently lamenting over every day of her life. She lamented 
for herself, for her boy, for her servants, for her friends,—but, far 
more than all, for Gustavus himself; the spirit of contradiction from 
mere caprice, the ^^rhlm of the instant, and the hasty unsubdued tem¬ 
per, which she full well knew must be making an aching in that heart 
she so tenderly loved, (and that really loved her as warmly as ever,) 
that none of the advantages he otherwise bad could do away with. 
She never mentioned it to him; she appeared not to notice it;—and 
why? because Gustavus too well knew it himself—she felt that it 
had the power to make him a self-tormentor, though he had not suf¬ 
ficient command over himself to make the exertion to, as he caHed it, 
put on the bridle!" He had lost his only remaining parent, a most 
truly estimable gentleman, whose life he felt had been embittered by 
seeing the wilful temper of his son; and when he could no longer 
have the opportunity to show that parent he had put a restraint over 
his own temper, which he could not but deny was, as that parent said, 
wearing the health of his dear young wifia*—then he felt 

** The heart, the tortured heart around 
A serpent’s deadly coil is wound; 

Yes, such the never-dying pain. 

The bitter sense that must remain 

Of injuries and slight to those 

O’er whom the grave’s dark portals close. 

To wh^m we never can atone , 

By deep contrition’s ^aviest groafij 
No, nor by^oods of nearfirwrung tArs,' 

Nor by the long, long grj/if of years, ^ 

Nor by Ihe hopeless, cbingelte gloom,* 

That shall go with us to the tomh 

Oh! when some heart, warm, true, and kind. 

Has loved us with affection blind, * 

And we've repaid that fondness too „ 

With love as tender and as true. 

Yet grieved it oft with way wardl 
Betray’d to hasty speech unkinf,’ 
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Repented of as soon as spoken— 

How, when the mortal thread is broken. 

And death hath snatch'd away from us 
Those we have loved, yet injured thus. 

How do our faults, once deem'd so light. 

Start broad and hideous into sight. 

While all our hearts ascribed to them. 

We ceaseHo see or to condemn. 

HovP^easy now ^e think) 'twould be 
Things in the ll^t they saw to see 
To mould by theirs, our tastes and views. 

Enjoyments as they chose to choose; 

Or, if a petty diderence rose. 

No proud remonstrance to oppose, 

' With gentle words and answer kind. 

To sooth the irritated mind. 

Could we uncounted millions give. 

How cheaply were they paid to live 
Over again {with hearts now changed!) 

The years with time's dark shadq^s ranged. 

But the strong current ebbs no more 

Gustavus had lost this opportunity, and for ever, of showing his 
kind father, who had lived with them, that Janet, nor any one else, 
should no longer grieve for his “horrid temper,"Vh1bh if he could, he 
would have supposed ungovernable; but his father’s reproof, “ that it 
could be curbed beforeall the McRaes at Garth,”^for ever sounded in his 
ears, and he felt he had no right to render his young wife so miserable 
by his failings. He oflen thought' she took it too meekly; if she did 
but find fault in her turn, it would be better^but she neverjnurmured 
nor complained: she could not helg sometimes his seeing how deeply 
she felt it, but it was with the look of pity and of love. • He felt him¬ 
self miserable, and resolved, as before, the change should be made. 
Her temporary absence from the sitting-room had made him more 
particularly feel the comfort she was to him, and now be was willing 
to be everything to her. 

“ Janet Garth,” he replied, “ or anything else that would meet her 
wishes would be his : he couTd never forget Garth, and all its happi¬ 
ness : he regretted it was entailed on others; he should like her to 
have possessed Garth I Janet had a double advantage ; it was hers, 
and her mother's name, Janet Garth ; well, so it must be I” 


The christening over, tlie dear elder Janet was again presiding over 
the comforts of the sitting-room, and delighting* in the playful pranks 
of the little Gustavilk, and InbkiSg with a sweet smile at her little 
placid Janet; afld really rejoicn^ in the hope that this last misfortune, 
(his father's deatti,} whiclr she* too plainly saw had not only the bit¬ 
terness of affliction, biit carried with it some pangs of remorse to Gus¬ 
tavus, might be of lifting benefit to her husband, and remove for ever 
the failing which, though so completely able to embitter her life, was 
his only mie—when her husband was called, by some necessary settle- 

* If memory would kindly assist, the authoress should be quoted. 

Jan. 1843.—voL. xxxix.^NO. cliii. e 
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ment of affairs in the exchange of an estate, to go to Barbadoes. 
There he caught the yellow fever, and poor Mrs. Schutz found, after 
only fc^rtnight’s absence, she was no longer a wife. The nature of 
the disorder was such, that she had not even the comfort of seeing his 
mortal remains, for he was buried amongst strangers at Barbadoes. 

Now, indeed, did the trials of life seem increasing upon Mrs. Schutz, 
and at twenty-three she found herself a widow in a strange land, with 
a boy of two years old, and her Janet hardly nine weeks. Having 
wealth, she had of course all the conflTorts that wealth can buy, but 
barring that, she felt indeed now as if she knew not how to fix her 
mind upon anything. The future seemed a long and gloomy scene, 
the exertions that must be made to manage her house, and to educate 
her children, were such as she could not even bear to think upon ; 
and all the uncertainty of what her future plans should be. Had she 
had Garth to return to, she thought that dear and peaceful spot 
would do much towards tranquillizing her mind: she had not now for 
the first time to learn the real comforts and supports of affliction— 
then, indeed, she would have been in a state of utter hopelessness ; 
but she had to fortify her mind to meet affliction as it should be met; 
she had to try to exert herself with composure for that dear playful 
boy, whose sorrow could not be lasting—she had to rouse herself for 
the sake of her l^lpless little Janet; and all these exertions must 
come from the dictation of her own mind : all her friends were absent 
—relations now she had none—those of Mr, Schutz that yet survived 
him, she did not know, and now the link between them was gone for 
ever. Her strength, and energy, and even health, seemed to sink; 
but fortunately for her, what she deemed another misfortune, proved 
a blessing, (which perhaps is often the case, could we but truly feel as 
we often say, “ all is for the best.") Gustavus began to droop his 
languid limbs—his unusual inertness alarmed his widowed mother, 
and “ shall 1 be called on to part from my boy, my only Gustavus 
now was the thought uppermost in her mind. Dr. Penrith was called 
into consultation, and looking from mother to son, My best advise 
will be, let me be commissioned to find you fit accommodations on 
board the Zephyr, now in the harbour, and quit Antigua: the climate 
is too hot for Gustavus, and you must seek, both for himself, and far 
more for yourself (though excuse the advice not asked for)— for T/our* 
sel/f another clime." 

But whither shall I go now,” said Mrs. Schutz, endeavouring to 
conceal the intensity of her grief; “ I have now no object any¬ 
where.” 

“ Say not so, dear* Mrs-Schutz I Health i^«an*object, your son's 
healthy which you believe paramotRit «to your awn; but remember, 
you have not only Gustavus to think al/out, there is 4he infant—^you 
must support yourself for both. Sad 4$ iswour situation at present, 
what would theirs be without you ? You feelViow the bitterness of 
grief, and have not that friend to turn to, who i%ould divide your sor¬ 
rows. Allow me, therefore, to take the privilege of a friend : let me 
fix your plans—let me advise you ; go to the neighbourhood*of Chel¬ 
tenham ; or, though it may appear irksome, let me speak plainly at 
first, go direct to Cheltenham, recruit your own health with its 
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waters; then you will have time to fix on wimt may eventually suit 
you better, and another year you may go to your own Pitcaithldy, 
but Scotland is too bracing now. Let me urge my request—ft* may 
be thought over this night, and to-morrow send me your answer* 1 
will not weary you with importunities, but leave you to that natural 
good sense I know you to possess ; and I hope, when a few years hence 
I may be permitted .to return to England and Scotland, I may find 
the doctor has proved^ as so ma*y may do, not only the skilful pliysi- 
cian, but the judicious friend, by using the opportunity that sickness 
offers of an unreserved communication, and give that turn to the mind, 
which the debilitated frame, at the time it is recommended, seems to 
think it is hardly possible ever to attempt—in fact, to rouse the mind 
to exertion.” 

Mrs. Scliutz felt the unceasing kindness of Dr. Penrith, and though 
looking with dread to the speedy removal from Antigua, and the 
misery of a voyage to be for the first time undertaken alone, she sent 
him an agreement to his proposal; and a few ^ort weeks found her 
again on the briny ocean, returning once more to England, ‘‘ merry 
England,” winch, though it could not be compared in her mind with 
bonny Scotland, still she had felt it had many charms, when visiting 
it with her parents, and passing through its beputiful lakes before 
quitting for Antigua with Mr. Schiitz. Now every’*place was alike, 
and she had but one motive in anything, to restore to health her little 
Gustavus : he was quite ill enough to keep alive anxiety, but not to 
create absolute alarm for bis life; and the voyage benefited botli hcr^ 
self and her son. Immediately on their landing she set off for Chel¬ 
tenham, and after a week’s stay at the Plough, found herself com¬ 
fortably settled in a neat, though noj; over large, dwelling in Chel¬ 
tenham. 

Dr. Penrith had proved himself a sincere friend ; he had spared her 
every trouble he could, and yet he had made her acquainted with all 
her concerns ; he looked upon her as a young woman of strong sense : 
he informed her on her husband’s arrival at Barhadocs, he had found 
much that he hoped was projpering in a far different state; and he 
gave her to understand, that many vexatious lawsuits might be ex¬ 
pected, before all her husband s anairs could be wound up for the (I 
am sorry to say) usual advantages so often taken of the widow sup¬ 
posed to be in affluence, he found in full force (for Dr. Penrith was 
himself in Barbadoes at the time, and brought the news of her hus¬ 
band’s demise to her) his sudden death had leH; all his affairs in per¬ 
plexity ; but still sh^ had a very handsome annuity, though on fluc¬ 
tuating property. Dr.*Penrith progiised a continuance of his assist¬ 
ance, as long as he remained in Antigua, and in return only claimed 
a promise thdt sli^ would ^deayour to exert herself, to which she 
smiled a faint reply'. ^ ' 
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A FBAOHEyr. 

Last summer, being very fine, 

1 thought I'd go and “ do the Qhine/' 

I started, and on some pretence 
1 halted when I reach’d ^oblentz, 

And though 1 onlv meant to stay 
One night, or at the most a day 
Besides, I stopp’d (would you believe it?) 
Three months and more, nor would 1 leave it 
Till I had poked about, and been 
To see whatever could be seen. 

The morning after 1 arrived, 

My sister and myself contrived, 

With little Madame Lcibenstein, 

To walk to Ehrenbreistein; 

But wh^n we reach'd the castle-gate, 

We were obliged some time to wait 
Before.tbey'd let us in to see 
The fortress,—such stupidity,— 

Surelj; *twas not worth while to make it, 
Ii*we were strong enough to take it. 
However, in we went at last, 

The men saluted as we pass'd, 

A compliment they always pay 
To ladies, 'tis a civil way; 

If our fine gentlemen would try it, 

Perhaps e'en they might profit by it. 

Well, in we went, ^nd down we sat 
Before a huge, gigantic vat. 

Which, one fat German took his davy, 
Would hold enough to float the navy. 

This rather startled me at first, 

And sister laugh'd till like to burst; 

But Madame told us, when alone. 

The German said, he meai^ his om, 

Which quickly made us cease to wonder 
At what we thought so great a blunder. 
From looking at the vat, we went 
Up to the highest battlement, 

And thence we saw a smiling vale 
A lovely scene of hill and dale. 

With here a river, there a city. 

Making the landscape very prettv^ < 

But why should I d^crjlie the vfejr, 

Or fortress ? which is known to you, 

In hui^an probability, . 

Far better than it is to'me. \ 

For steam, and love of locomotion, 

Has given every one the notion $. 

Of travelling to try and find 
The pleasures they have left behind: 

Some roam for profit more than pleasure, 
Some merely to enjoy their leisure, 

Whilst others travel for their health, 

In search of which they SDOnd their wealth. 
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But what the reason was that 1 
Had flitted o’er to Germany ? 

There, stoop your head. I'll tell you why. 

It was—yet no—I've changed my mind, 

Read on, and possibly you'll find 
It out, or if you read in vain. 

Just think I ve changed niy mind again; 
Place it to anything, d'ye see, 

Except your*own stupidity. 

Some eight or ten q^iles down the Rhine, 
There is a little town called Seine, 

With pretty scenery about, 

Which no one left Coblentz without 
Going to see, my sister said. 

And I by her was always led. 

One day, as I was getting up. 

And finishing my second cup 
Of coffee, about six o'clock. 

Or rather more, I heard a knock: 

In rush'd my sister, and began 

With —** Oh I I’ve such a charmiug^lan! 

1 thought of it last night in bed, 

'Tis Apropos to what you said, 

'Twill be so nice, I couldn't rest 
Or-wait, my dear, till I was dressed. 
To-morrow morning, if it’s fine, * •• 

We'll have a pic-iiic on the Rhine; 

'Twill be delightful, and who knows 
But we may have some German beaux. 

We'll go to Seine and spend the day,— 

Now, at a word. I ll have my way 
For once;—I know you’re going (o say 
Something prudent about expense. 

But that, you know, is dll nonsense; 

My husband has agreed, and he 
Has left that matter all to me.” 

Next morning, which (though strange to say) 
Was really a delightful day, 

We started about half-past ten. 

Four ladies and four gentlemen ; 

With merry laujfh, and joyful faces. 

We tripped and stumbled to our places : 

The boat's shoved off, away she goes. 

And everything's couleur de rose. 

Smoothly and swift we glide along. 

Now listening to the boatmen's song. 

Now gazing on the lovely view, 

Whicp at each turn more lovely grew, 

Now chdUing, and now singing too, * 

if the stream of life would fiow 
As pleasantly with ^8 below * 

As fiowe(Lthax sweet and placid stream. 
Then mignt we realize the dream 
Of love and joy, and live to bless 
That morning dream of happiness. 

Yet what is joy ? or what is love ? 

But phantoms from the realms above, 

Aerial bubbles, quickly blown. 

And nowthey arc already fiown. 
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The fatuus of hope« 

Seen through a false kaleidoscope. 

In youthful days, when hope runs high. 
And sorrow hath not dimmed the eye. 
When neither crime nor misery 
Have placed their cankering finger there. 
Fit harbingers of earthly care. 

To herald ruin and despair ; 

When life is looked at and is seen 
Not what it is—but might have beep 
When though deceived, the wariiiiig^s vain, 
'We trust and are deceived again ; 

Our friends are false, our mistress frail, 
Alas ! it is of no avail. 

Our eyes arc all unopened still. 

There's gilding yet upon the pill ; 

And still unwearied we pursue 
The visionary spectre crew,. 

When truth, and constancy, and fume, 

A good repute, and honest name. 

Are sought for in this world of mist. 

As though they really did exist ;— 

O then ! in those bright days—before 
Wc know such dreams will come no more. 
Ere yet the sad reality 
OS-lifef is felt—'twere bliss to die. 

Reader, no doubt, you're all surprise. 

To find that I can moralise. 

You think the picture overdrawn, 

I've hid the rose, and shown the thorn* 

1 have, because, alas ! I know 
There is, in fact, no rose to show. 

I once was innocent as you. 

And grasped at every rose that grew. 

Until I found that none were true. 

Haply one day you'll thitik so too. 

Heem not I've always been as now. 

These rugged lines that seam iny brow. 
Which once was smooth as is thine own. 
Reflecting nought but joy^alone. 

And life, and hope, were branded there 
Ry misery few live to bear, 

Ry every feeling but despair ; 

From that 1 know myself exempt, 

Ry still a stronger one— contempt. 
Contempt for all those butterflies. 

The essence of embodied lies, ^ 

Which flit around, beneath, above; 

Fit emblems of our earthly loce. • 
Contempt for all the scorpion race, « 
Who spurt their venom in our face, ■ 
And crawl, and sting, and rml a^^fate. 

Fit emblem of our earthly hate. 

Contempt for all the worthless joy5. 

Mere empty sounds of air, and noise. 
Created but for fools, and boys. 

Like the camelion, who's hue 
For ever changing, never true. 

Presents to all it chance to meet. 
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At every turn, a fresh deceit; 

Now black, now green, now blue, now white* 
And every colour but the right. 

A rope of sand, the froth of soap. 

Fit emblems of our earthly hope. 

Contempt for all the paltry woe 
We manufacture here below; 

Evils of evgry gradatioit. 

Which live but in imagination. 

Are magnified wi4h anxious care. 

As though true misery were rare; 

A finger scratch'd, a rainy day, 

A foolish wife who's run away, 

A needy dun, a hungry Jew, 

Who's clamorous for his I. O. U,; 

A woman's rage, a lover’s tear. 

Fit emblems of our earthly yeor 
Contempt for all the false pretence 
Cf wisdom, rectitude, and sense. 

Which day by day, and bit by bit. 

Is filtered through our human witf 
A wit just fine enough, and true. 

To let all foolish things run through, 

A wit conspicuously strong 
To know the right, and do the wrong; 

Such are the fruits of school and colleger 
Fit emblems of our earthly knowledge. 
Contempt for all the pomp, and state. 

Of those vain fools, miscalled the great. 

In counsel sage as brave in fight. 

Their swords, if not their wits, are bright; 
The one is dull from much abu^e, 

Tlie other bright from little use. 

O ! valiant men, who Wisely seek 
To battle with the poor and weak ; 

Whose country will ye seize on next. 

And plunder ? and on what pretext? 

The last, if I remember right, 

Showed both your wisdom arid your might; 

O I ’twas a creditable war, 

To fiighteu that poor old Bashaw, 

To knock his towns about his ears. 

And steal his money, through his fears ; 

And all because your people broke 
His laws—but then it was a joke; 

Besides, though you weren't in the right. 

You knew his people couldn't fight, 

You/1 jiought to do, but fire away, 
Destroyliis towns, ajid make him pdy : 

O ! inA of bravePy, and spunk ! 

A*frigato 'gainst a Chinese junk! 

HcAv bold ii^makUig war are >e ! * 

With IhwG^c whose art is making tvn * 

DiiY NUKSE, 
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HISTORIES AND MYSTERIES. 

FROM A TIU.VX1LRR*& COLLKCTION. 

BY J. W. LAKE) OF PABi;;. 


CHARLES LE MAUDIT. 

THE CONSPIRATORS OF THE LODVRE. 

It was the eve of Saint Bartholomew's fSte, in the year of Divine 
Grace L572, that in a small cabinet, close to the interior gate of the 
Louvre^ were assembled three of the most sanguinary 6ends that ever 
darkened the pages of history, or sullied the sublime precepts of reli¬ 
gion. Their names—execrated through all time—Charles IX., King 
of France; Catherine de Medicis, the queen-mother; and Henry, Duke 
of Anjou, the monarcn's brother, and heir-apparent to the throne. 
The room they now occupied commanded a view of the environs of 
the palace, where all that passed was exposed to the observation of the 
three royal conspirators—for such they were. 

Absorbed in hif sombre reflections, Charles had seated himself by 
the window, his eyes wandering in all directions abroad. Catherine 
sat close to the king, and seemed as if she was afraid that a single 
movement of the feeble, yet ferocious, monarch should escape her. 
The Due d*Anjou, (afterwards Henry 111.) his arras crossed on his 
breast, leant against the wall; his looks now fixed upon his brother, 
and now upon the widow of Henry II. 

The deepest silence reigned amongst these three great criminals, 
who thus in « grim repose" awaited to give the awful knell, the dread 
signal for the appointed massacre ! At intervals, the sad and mea¬ 
sured sounds of the palace-clock broke mournfully upon the ear. 

The arrival of troops, the Iiurryings to and fro of tlie agents of 
Medicis, who, from the Louvre, conveyed her orders to the divers 
quarters of the capital, with other siniste*!* omens, were remarked by 
many Protestants, who resided near the palace, and in the Rue de 
B^thisy. United in a considerable body, they proceeded to the ad¬ 
vanced posts, and inquired the cause of this unusual movement. 

What is that to you ? How long is it since the King of France is 
obliged to account for his actions to heretics ?” 

Such was the answer. , 

The unfortunates still insisted. ,They were*^rutally insulted, at¬ 
tacked, and, finally, being unarmed, were all massacred. 

Charles witnessed this cruel prelude to a more horrjlJle carnage, and 
heard unmoved the cries of unhappy* bein'^s ^ cowardly murdered. 
Catharine, likewise, heard them; and, from the window, contemplatinir 
the frightful scene, said, ' 

“ You see, my son, that if we delay the signal much longer, they 
will be forewarned, and it will be out of our power to prevent disorders 
of which we may have cause to repent bitterly.” 
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Charles, awe stricken for a moment, remained silent. 

** I await your commands,” added she. ” Speak, sire, what is to 
be done ?” 

“ What you please," replied the monarch, quitting the window, and 
throwing himself into the arm-chair his mother had just occupied* 

The latter left the apartment, followed by the Due d’Anjou. The 
king remained alone, in^ state difficult to describe. 

At this moment a blue flame arose above the palace, its sinister 
glare for a momenf illuminatihg the environs;—and then all around 
was again wrapt in silence and obscurity. Suddenly the great bell of 
Saint-Germain I'Auxerrois began to toll I It was half-past two in the 
morning—a Sunday morning—and the day destined by the church for 
celebrating the fete of Saint Bartholomew ! 

Catherine and her favourite son, D'Anjou, had rejoined the king in 
the fatal cabinet, when the sounds of the alarm-bell violated the 
solemn stillness of the night. A sudden horror struck the guilty 
trio—their hair stood on end—a cold sweat covered their limbs, agi¬ 
tated by convulsive movements—the shades of the victims they were 
about to immolate, dabbled in blood,’* seemed to flit before them. 
Charles, unable to explain his will save by gestures, turned his looks 
towards the Rue B^thisy. Catherine understood him. 

A gentleman was despatched with an order to tli 9 Due de Guise to 
save the life of the Admiral Coligny. The messenger arrived too 
late ; the crime had been consummated. Catherine had calculated 
too well; nor would Henri de Lorrain have respected the orders of 
Ills sovereign even if they had reached him in time. 

It is a painful truth, that once engaged in the career of crime, it is 
seldom possible to stop, even although delsirous to do so. Charles 
could'no longer oppose the perpet&ution of the crimes he had autho¬ 
rised, nor even arrest their course ; he, therefore, went on encouraging 
their execution. 


THE DEATH OF COLIGNY. 

Scarcely had the awful sounds of the massive bell of Saint-Germain 
rAuxerrois struck on the ea^s of the impatient and sanguinary Due de 
Guise, than he issued from his hotel, and, accompanied by his band of 
assassins, whom he excited by voice and by gesture, he hastened to 
the residence of the devoted Coligny. 

One of his bravoes presented himself at the door of the admiral’s 
h6tel, and, finding it shut, ordered it to be opened in the king's name. 
On being informed that a messenger from the court demanded en¬ 
trance, Coligny sent (Ihe of his gientlemen to receive and introduce 
him. The perfidious^Cosseins accompanied the latter. The duke and 
his myrmidons *hBd hardly entered into the first court of the hdtel, 
when the captain of the troop stabbed their introductor to the heart. 
He fell, crying “ Treaton I" 

The Swiss and th£ King of Navarre’s* guards put themselves on 
tlie defensive. The arquebusiers, commanded by Cosseins, fired upon 
them, anti they were ^most all slaughtered, as well as those of Co- 

• Afterwards Henry IV. 
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ligny’s people, who made some resistance, or sought to apprise their 
master of the dangers that menaced him. Alas ! the shouts of the 
murderers, and the cries of their victims, had but too well informed 
him of it. 

It is all over !*’ exclaimed be; I acknowledge, but too late, my 
fatal imprudence. Too happy if 1 could have been its sole victim. 
But, alas! all these the faithful followers that surround me, all who 
looked up to me in hope and confidence, are destined to die with me— 
and by my own fault! Ah, Charles, Charles! ydu have basely de¬ 
ceived me I” 

Ambroise Pare* had not quitted his illustrious patient,f and was 
trying to revive his hopes, when suddenly a gentleman rushed into 
the apartment. 

“ What is the matter ?" demanded the celebrated physician— 
“ whom do they seek to harm ?” 

All of us r* was the reply- “ A troop of ferocious soldiery, and 
an innumerable populace equally furious, have forced entrance, and 
invaded all the courts ^f the hotel. The Due de Guise is at their 
bead. They slaughter every one they meet;—resistance is useless. 
We are lost!” 

My friends,” resumed Coligny, it is my life especially tl)ey 
seek; for the sake^f heaven, then, 1 conjure you not rashly to expose 
your lives; escape, if there is still time. For myself, I am resigiK^d. 
Death has no terrors for me—I have more than once braved it—for 
a long time I have been prepared to meet it- But do not, I pray you, 
augment the horrors of my last moments by the fear of beholding 
you share my fate !” 

With the exception of his son-in-law, T^Iigny, and two or three 
devoted followers, the other witnesses of this harrowing scene availed 
themselves of the admiral's generous advice, and sought to escape 
from the hotel by secret passages. Others hid themselves in the 
cellars and attics, and some on the roof of the house; but^ie un¬ 
sparing arm of bigotry extended everywhere. Some few, indeed, 
escaped from the Hotel de Coligny, but they were massacred in the 
streets, or at their own dwellings, , 

The Swiss, to whom w^as confided the guard of the admiral's apart¬ 
ments, maintained their national character of fidelity to the last. 
Seeing the impossibility of successful resistance, they resolved to sell 
their lives dearly, and struck down several of their infamous assailants. 
Cosseins then advanced with his arquebusiers; and, overpowered by 
numbers, the gallant Helvetians were all massacred to a man. The 
door of Coligny's bedchamber was then burst 

Three miserables entered the r(X)mt Besmei^the first; the next, 
the Captain Attin, nicknamed Ic Picard; and the thjrd, a soi-disant 
gentleman named Sai^aboux. Behind tliem were'-several bravoes, 
hired by the Due de Guise; and, in the backrground, at tlie door, 
remained Cosseins with his arquebusiers. , 

* The kiog'a favourite physician, and a Proteatant. 

f Coligny had been wounded but a short time before, by an urquebusJ'tired from 
a window, by Maureval, a creature of the Due de Guise. Yet, such was his 
iufatuatioD, that ho btill trusted in the court. 
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The admiral; though suffering severely from his wound; had rallied 
his remaining strength, and courageously left his bed. He wore a 
robe-de-chambre, and, leaning against the mantel-piece, fronted his 
cowardly assassins. The haughtiness of his look, the dignified firm¬ 
ness of his bearing, the nobleness shed on all his features, that empire, 
in short, which virtue still maintains over crime, even when its victim, 
suspended for a momept the fury of his murderers. Not one of them 
dared to advance a step, or utter a single word. The aged martyr 
fixed them with srlook which awed them all, and his heroic stoicism 
arrested their homicidal designs. 

Besme, a villain more hardened in crime than his accomplices, was 
the first who recovered his horrible courage. Advancing close to 
Coligny, he placed the point of his sword on the admiral's breast, and, 
with the other hand presented a pistol. 

“ It is thou who art the admiral, is it not ?" demanded he. 

“ Myself.” 

Thy death is determined upon," rejoined the fanatic ruffian. 

** Young man,” said Coligny, my life isdn tliy hands,—I am nei¬ 
ther able nor willing to defend myself. Thou ought to respect my 
gray hairs ; thou canst only abridge my existence of some brief days, 
but the crime thou art about to commit must for ever empoison 
thine.” . ^ 

Perfidious sermoniser I thou hast but too long abused our patience 
by thy captious speeches. Tiens—descend aux enfers recevoir ie prix 
de tes funestes exploits!^ 

In uttering these words, Besme plunged his sword into the body of 
Coligny^ and then withdre\/ the reeking blade. 

** The church and the king are avenged I” exclaimed the murderer. 

The hero of Calvinism fell—or^e profound groan escaped him—he 
was no more ! They all threw themselves upon his body; the assassin 
disputing with them his prey, and so horribly disfigured the features 
that they were scarcely to be recognised. 

Tlfb Due de Guise was impatiently waiting, in the court below, the 
issue of this terrible scene. No longer able to restrain his desire to 
know whether all proceeded according to his wishes, he called out 
to his criminal agent, 

Besme I where art thou ?” 

The assassin, holding out his sword from the window, thus answered 
the prince,— 

Seigneur, you are delivered from your enemy; he has ceased to 
breathe, and this sword is stained with his blood.” 

Several chiefs, of. the Catholic party now c;ame forward, amongst 
them the Grand-Prjor of Frapee* 

1 shall nqt believe it,” said Henry de Lorraine, until I behold 
his dead body extended al my. feet." * 

Monsieur d'AngpuI^me fears thou art deceiving us," resumed the 
duke, again addressing Besme; give us then an irrevocable proof of 
what thou hast just stated.^^ 

** If 4he doubts of Monsieur le Grand Prior only hold to seeing 
what remains of the Huguenot,” replied the wretch, << they shall soon 
be dissipated ” 
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Aided by Sarlaboux, the assassin lifted up the body of the admiral, 
and then threw it out of the window, impiously repeating the words of 
the evangelist,— 

“ See, and believe T' 

At the same instant, the corpse of Coligny fell into the midst of his 
enemies. His features were undistinguishable, from the sacrilegious 
ravages made on them. The Grand-Prior of F/ance and the Due de 
Guise were obliged to wipe away with their pocket-handkerchiefs the 
blood and dirt from the face, to identify their dead” enemy, on whom 
they gazed for some minutes with horrible joy. 

** It is truly him/' said the Lorraine prince. 

“ It is himself,” responded the bastard of Henry 11. This success 
is a good omen. Let us proceed to the rest." 

Wisely reasoned,” said Guise; ** we ought nut to stop short in 
such a favourable route.” He then added, All the heads of the 
hydra are not laid low, but those that have just fallen will be the 
means of delivering us from the rest.” 

Before mounting his horse, the Due de Guise struck with his foot 
the bleeding corpse of the admiral, and the Grand-Prior of France 
crushed his head, addressing the most gross invectives to the inani¬ 
mate martyr. They then proceeded to other points of the capital, for 
the purpose of excisingatlie people and soldiers to carnage. 

<< Bravo! bravo I” cried they; *‘let the blood of the heretics flow 
in expiation of their crimes! God wills it, and the king ordains it.” 

The Prince de Lorrain and the bastard of Henry II. had scarcely left 
the admiral’s, when the people, excited by Marcel, hurried thither in 
crowds. All the unfortunates they found there were “savagely 
slaughteredthe apartments were pillaged, and it was with great 
difficulty that the armed force saved the hotel itself from being totally 
destroyed. 

Teligny had, by friendly hands, been dragged out of the apartment 
of his father-in-law at the moment the assassins broke in. Pursued 
by their accomplices, who had seized upon all the issues, he took re¬ 
fuge on the roof. The guards of the Due d*Anjou were the first 
who perceived him ; but the high esteem v^hich the king apparently 
entertained for this gentleman, whose noble qualities were generally 
known, prevented the wretches from striking him t they thought it 
best to consult the furious Cosseins in that respect. 

“H(>w! what !’* cried the latter; “you have dared, then, to hesi¬ 
tate!,-^ Stop! I myself will do for him !"* 

At the same instant a shriek of horror was heard a female, but 
half dressed, her hair, all dishevelled^ her eye^< starting from their 
orbits, burst through the band of dentons that encv'rcled the prisoner, 
precipitated herself on the sanguinary captain, and wiUiheld his up¬ 
lifted arm. •' . » 

It was the daughter of the unfortunate adnijjral, the wife of the 
brave Teligny, , 

“Mercy ! mercy for my husbandP cried she, throwing herself at 
the feet of Cosseins. 


* Cosseins wss a wretch of the lowest extraction. 
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“ No 1 no!” replied the savage. 

“ No I” repeated a thousand voices. 

“ Point de pitie ! point de grace resumed Cosscins. *^»Mori aux 
Protestants / mort aux heretiques /*' 

Strike, then, strike !” shouted the cannibals. 

Several arquehusiers levelled their muskets at the destined victim ; 
they fired, and T^ligny fell expiring at the feet of his murderers, who 
were covered witb«his blood,«which even fell upon his now widowed 
wife! Senseless, and extended upon the earth beside his corpse, she 
would have been trampled to death by the horses of that infernal mul¬ 
titude, had not some women of the populace, in whom every senti¬ 
ment of pit)^ was not yet extinct, lifted her up, and bore her to a dis¬ 
tance from this spot of crime and horror. 

The corpse of Teligny was torn to pieces; but the rage of those 
fanatic monsters was carried to such horrible excesses on the dead 
body of Coligny, that, if the frightful details had not been transmitted 
by ocular witnesses of undoubted veracity, we should shrink from 
giving them credence. The clothes of the admiral were torn in frag¬ 
ments, which were attached to pikes, and carried in triumph through 
the different quarters of Paris. After this, the populace, excited by 
the Guises and their partisans, who did all that demons could do to 
encourage this sanguinary delirium, cut off {he*Victim's limbs, and 
finally his head. " They next put the body in irons, and, after dragging 
it through the streets, threw it into the Seine. Other wretches, how¬ 
ever, of the same hideous caste, withdrew the mutilated remains from 
the river, kindled a /eu deJcie facing the prison of the Chatelet, sus¬ 
pended them above the flames, and, while ^hey were slowly consuming, 
danced around the burning pile, singing fanatic hymns blended witli 
licentious songs. 

The idea now came into their heads of attaching the half burnt 
corpse to the fourches of Montfaucon ; it was taken down, and fixed 
upon a hurdle, to be drawn to its new destination; but it was not till 
three days after that it was hoiked to a gibbet prepared for that pur¬ 
pose. During the interval, an infuriated mob perpetrated every sort 
of excess upon the mutilatdd remains. 

To insult the illustrious martyr's memory, an ignoble quatrain was 
composed, and placed above his gibbet, more elevated than the others; 
it ran thus— 

“ —mais e'est mal eiitendu ; 

Ce mot pour lui est trop honn^te; 

Id Y^dmiral est pendu,* ^ 

Parties pieds^ a faute de tete." 

“Here rests—the phrase is wrong—amend it; 

• A viler vford put in its stead ; 

Here swings the admiral suspended— 

H^ng by the feet, default of head. 

Thu8»perished Coligny, victim of his fatal security, and honest con¬ 
fidence in the zoorst of kings. An intrepid though unfortunate war- 

* In modern French ci-gtt; and amiral, without the d. 
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rior, he was firm in his resolutions, and possessed of manly and un¬ 
bending courage, that never quailed before adversity. His eloquence 
availed him, on more than one occasion, to re-animate his partisans. 
He was equally respected and beloved, and never did man or martyr 
deserve more to be so. The bigoted monarch of Spain feared him, 
especially after he had engaged Cliarles IX. to oppose, by force of 
arms, the Spaniards in the Low Countries ; anU ev^ry dark and cor¬ 
rupt engine was employed by the government at Madrid to further 
his ruin, which his own imprudent confidence in the promises of the 
court greatly facilitated. 

Charles IX. and his brother, conducted by Catherine de Medicis, 
did not blush to go to Montfaucon, to gaze, with savage exultation, on 
the deplorable remains of this great man ! At length, his relation 
and friend, the Due de Montmorency, had them secretly taken down, 
and taken to the chatefiu of Chantilly, in the chapel of which they 
were interred.* 

The king, at first, endeavoured to cast the entire odium of this 
“most foul and most unnatural murder” upon the Due de Guise; 
he aflerw'ards essayed to prove that Coligny had merited his fate, and 
to this end, ordained that his trial should take place before the par¬ 
liament. 

The admiral wasTaccordingly, tried, that is, convicUd of Uzc^majeste 
divine et humainey and condemned to be drawn to the place of execu¬ 
tion in a hurdle, and there hung. On the twenty-seventh of October 
following, the same day that the two Protestants, Cavagne and 
Briquemaut, were executed, the effigy of Coligny was hung on the 
Place de Greve. This judgment, revoked in 1577 and in 1599, en¬ 
acted that the sword, armour, and other warlike arms and accoutre¬ 
ments of the deceased warrior, should be dragged by the common ex¬ 
ecutioner through the streets of the principal towns of the kingdom, that 
his chateau of Ch^tillon-sur-Loing should be demolished,and on its site a 
column erected, on which this iniquitous sentence should be engraved. 

The hatred borne to the chief of the^^confederates was even visited 
upon his children; their property was confiscated, they were declared 
to be deprived of their titles of nobility, and incapable of filling any 
official situation. 

The head of the admiral, at first brought to Catherine de Medicis, 
and by her presented to her son, was afterwards embalmed and sent 
to Rome. This horrible present was received in the most favouri^hlc 
manner by the Pope, at whose court the news of the massacre of the 
Protestants was celebrated by a succession of f^tes of tlie most splen- 
did kind I ‘ e , 

The family of the unfortunate Coligny found a refuge with the 
Elector-Palatine, who received with the mo|t hospitable kindness the 
widow and children of this truly great and virtuous man, and souglit 
to console the dreadful and irreparable ills which cruelty and injustice 
had heaped upon their unoffending heads. 

* CbantiUy ibe residence of tbe last of tb« Condos, the sire of tbat*^flower of 
the Bourbons, tbe murdered Hue d’Enghein. It was witbia its walls that the late 
venerable and hospitable prince was found, suspended by tbe neclc^a corpse !— 
shortly after tbe revolution of 1830. 
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THE ROYAL PRISONERS AT THE PALAIS DU LOUVRE. 

• 

During the perpetration of those dreadful scenes without,, the in¬ 
terior of the royal palace offered a picture of despotic cruelty, if less 
astounding, yet scarcely less revolting. The King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde, both Protestants, from being the guests of 
Charles were now beconif; his close prisoners ; and not only were their 
faithful followers slaughtered before their eyes, but their own lives 
were placed in hoifrly jeopardy. Abjuration or death was the only 
alternative offered them from the lips of the brutal Charles himself, 
who, in pronouncing this “ stern decree," gave way to the grossest 
personal insults on the two princes, his relations,* who still held out, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.’* 

Scarcely had Henri de Navarre and the Prince de Cond6 returned, 
Linder arrest, to their apartment, when the rnost horrible cries as¬ 
cended from below. The princes hastened to the windows, which 
overlooked the interior of the Louvre, and wluit a horrible spectacle 
there met their eyes 1 The guards of the King of France were ranged 
in two lines in the court of the palace, and to their “ tender mercies” 
were rudely delivered up the doomed, disarmed, and half-naked cap¬ 
tives, who were then cut to pieces. Their sufferings, however, were 
prolonged by the nlost painful agonies. Here, a father was not immo¬ 
lated until he had seen his son murdered by his side ; there, the son 
was not butchered ere he had been sprinkled with the blood of the 
author of his days. The sad and helpless victims were insulted, out¬ 
raged, and treated with every species of barbarity. Their groans 
were stifled by the savage bowlings and Exulting shouts of their 
fanatic executioners. Now and itien, however, the voice of the 
agonized victims prevailed over that of the assassins. 

“ Charles 1 perfidious and cruel king 1” they exclaimed, “ ere long 
heaven will punish thy atrocious treason, and avenge its faithful ser¬ 
vants!” % 

Others implored the pity of their enemies, embraced their knees, 
and sought to move them by <heir prayers and by their tears. They 
offered them the most precious jewels, and immense sums of money, 
which were accepted; and then the barbarian monsters murdered 
them, and boasted of being incorruptible ! Neither youth nor beauty, 
sex nor age, virtue nor rank—not even the sacred ties of nature could 
for an instant move them to compassion— 

J' PUy !—can a bigot feel ?” ^ 

“ Non / non !—pointnh pitie aux heretics ! was the universal 

cry of these delt^ed instruments of savage supej^stition. 

It would be im|1bssible to* paint the horror which penetrated the 
hearts of the twb illustntous detenus who witnessed, without being able 
to prevent, this butchery. Another and a nearer scene, not less 
hideous, however, soon withdrew their attention from the dreadful 
slaughtering below. A long gallery led to the apartment in which 

* Henri de Navarre bad but recently married Charles’s sister, Marguerite dn 
Valois. 
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they were confined; suddenly the most frightful shrieks issued from 
this passage, the door was burst open with great noise, and Marguerite 
de Valois fell fainting into the arms of her royal consort. She was 
followed by a man covered with blood, who staggering into the apart¬ 
ment, instantly fell, and expired. This was Saint Martin Bourses, a 
zealous Calvinist and a gallant soldier, to whom, moreover, the King 
of Navarrre was indebted for some private obligations. 

The guards bore off the bleeding corpse ere th^e young ^ueen had 
recovered her senses, but the floor was stained with the victim’s blood. 

On coming to herself^ Marguerite pressed her husband in her arms, 
exclaiming, 

“ You are saved I—I trembled for your life I” 

“ Why,” said Henry—“ why am 1 restrained from exposing it to 
defend my brethren ?'* 

“ You would risk it in vain—you could not save them from the fate 
to which they are destined. All Paris has rose up against them; 
they are pursued, immolated even under the king’s eyes. I vainly 
essayed to save the unfortunate Saint Martin ; my prayers were re¬ 
jected ; they struck him close to me, and I scarcely escaped receiving 
some of the blows that w'ere aimed at him." 

It is all over, then—they will be all sacrificed 1*’ 

This is not the only murder 1 have witnessed; already I 
have twice narrowly escaped becoming the victim of those ftirious 
wretches.” t t 

** What I have they dared, then, to attempt your life ?” 

** Overpowered by fatigue and grief, I had scarcely lefi you to¬ 
night, when I dismissed my women, and sought to obtain some repose. 
Sleep, at length, hushed my senses into forgetfulness, when I was 
suddenly awoke by .the cries of iC man, who knocked violently at the 
door of my chamber, exclaiming, ‘ Navarre 1 Navarre I* Distracted, 
astounded, believing it was you, I ordered my nurse, brho kept watch 
near me, to open the door immediately. Judge of my terror when I 
beheld, streaming with blood, and eloselj' pursued by several armed 
men, an unfortunate being, who darted into my room. T/tere he re¬ 
ceived a dreadful wound in the back frditT] a halberd, and the sword of 
another soldier was passed through his arm. The poor victim threw 
himself on my bed, crying, * Save me, madam I—oh, save me 1’ My 
fright was excessive. I scarcely knew, at first, whether it was his# 
life or mine that was sought afler, or whether he was a murderer or 
a victim; however, I soon, from bis voice and features, recognized 
him to be T^jarf, one of your gentlemen. I ardently iaiplored’'mercy 
for him, when the daptain of the ^uard appeaffSd,lind |^nted my re¬ 
quest ; but I sadly fear that it was ^oo late, he is covered with 
wounds, and exhausted by loss or blood. I confided him to the care 
of some of my people whom I believe I Tnay still count upon. I then 
hastened to my sister De Lorrain, who infoAned mfi of your inter¬ 
view with the king. By force of entreaty, I fit length obtained the 
liberty of coming here, to remain with you. It was on my passagb 
hither that the unfortunate Saint Martin clung to my stepk, .with the 
forlorn hope of escaping his murderers. Alas I it was impossible for 
me to save him I—their fury knows no bounds I I beseech you, sire, 
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yield to the injunctions of Charles—I tremble for your life. In this 
moment of frightful excitation, nothing is sacred in the eyes of those 
wretches, authorised to slaughter and plunder.*' 

“ Your alarms are a precious testimony of your tender solicitude^ 
madam," replied Henry ; <*but I know the duties that remain to me 
to perform. 1 will not, by a cowardly submission to the ty¬ 
rannical orders of j'our^brother, seem to authorise the horrible massacre 
of my fi iends and my su*l>jects. Charles has consigned his name to 
eternal infamy; it*will for asrer be associated with the dreadful 
carnage at which he presided. It will be recorded to the end of time 
that a monarch immolated his subjects to satisfy the hatred of an am¬ 
bitious prince,'the vengeance of an implacable woman, and to his 
own natural cruelty. Such, madam, will ,be the judgment of future 
generations upon the atrocious and sanguinary deeds he is now per¬ 
petrating, Forced to behold the sacrifice of my faithful followers 
without the power of defending them, I ought, at least, to avoid even 
the appearance of participating in the odious plot to which they are 
victims. Better had 1 been one.myself than give room for such a sus¬ 
picion." 

** Better a thousand deaths P cried the noble Cond6. 

Princes, such sentiments do you honour,^' resumed Marguerite; 
but, for heaven's sake, withhold their utterancp! ^ It is not by ex¬ 
asperating the king that you can render service to those of your 
party.” 

Your counsel is wise, madam, and we will try to profit by it. 
Let us be politic, then, like our enemies. We ought not to neglect 
the sole means left us of being of some use to our surviving friends." 

This forlorn hope was about to be instantly and cruelly destroyed. 
Charles IX. seemed desirous of exhausting all the refinements of the 
most revolting cruelty, and of essaying the farthest degree of horror 
to which murder could be carried. He caused the servants of the 


King of Navarre and of the Prince of Cond6, as well as the gentlemen 
of their suite, and the Protestant chiefs then at the Louvre, to be all 
disarmed; they were then conducted into the palace-yard, and all 
butchered before his eyes, aijd those of their masters. 

Segur, Baron de Pardaillan, and the Captain Pilles had,,more than 
any, excited the rage of Catherine and her son, by their language that 
very evening in the royal presence. Loaded with chains, they were 
*^led under the windows of the two illustrious prisoners. In vain they 
reminded Charles of his insidious promises ; in vain they invoked his 
clemi§|}c^ witness of their agony, he was deaf to their prayers, and 
even enc6df:tSl!^ t])ei^ executioners. , 

** Prince hcerhare /'^*cried P|ird«i]lan, ere his death-blow, thou 
thinkest by thi% infamous treason to annihilate the true friends of 
the faith. • , « Roi crv^l et jk^rricide ! undeceive thyself; ere it 

is pertnitted thee to gather the fruits of thy horrible proscription, the 
hand of the Almigh^ will be heavy upon thee, and thou shalt be 
punished Tor thy crime 1” 

Pardail]§n had been one of Henry of Navarre’s pages; he was be¬ 
loved, and merited to be so, by his august master, for whom he would 
at any time have given his life! Henry saw him fall, pierced by a 

n-y, 10 4« .... CLIII. F 
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hundred svrords. He beheld his body trampled under the horses'feef. 
He saw the cannibals tear the mangled remains, as tigers tear their 
prey No language,” says a writer of the olden time, 

himself a" pure and good Catholic, no words could convey anything 
like an idea of the horrible realities of that horrible time 1 The rage 
of those human slaughterers respected not the dead ; they tore open 
and dishgured the breathless bodies—they dyed their own bared arms 
in the blood of their victims; they bore their'heads on pikes through 
the streets; and many, yes many—devoraient le cceur encore palpi¬ 
tant de I'infortun^ qu'ils.venaienc d'immoler* 

** Day broke amidst this scene of horror and carnage. The sun 
seemed to shrink back from disclosing the hideous picture that pre¬ 
sented itself below; dark clouds obscured its pale and feeble rays. A 
funereal veil spread, as it were, over all France. The angry light¬ 
nings flashed, and the loud thunder blending its menacing and solenw ^ 
voice with the enraged cries of the murderers, and the shrieks add 
groans of the victims enhanced the terror of those dreadful deeds. 
'The rain fell in torrents, as if to wash away the traces of the innocenU 
blood shed by the vile and fanatic instruments of the monster- 
king Tf 


PERS^V.CUT10N AND PRIVATE VENGEANCE. 

** Immortal Justice I what a wretch is man L. 

» 

Towards morning the fury of the murderers seemed to relax ; their 
rage was, for the moment, exhausted; they were tired of killing. 
Charles, who had hitherto only encouraged them by words, now 
sought to re-animate them, by joining exampleI'to precept. He 
placed himself at a little window, Vhich is still seen at the southern 
extremity of the] Galerie d'Apollon, and there, with his arquebuse 
de chasse, fired upon the unhappy creatures who fled flrom the royal 
slaughter-house, or who tried to gain the Faubourg Saipi-^rmain, by 
swimming across the Seine. 

“ Kill I kill I” cried the tyrant; “ let rmt a single one escape I” 
Nevertheless, his nurse, or foster-motf^er, and the celebrated Am- 
broise Pare, were saved. It was more from a feeling of egotishn than 
of generosity, or gratitude, that he resolved to save thejfleof thia 
famous chirurgeon. The aid of his art was necessary |^. Charier ^ 
was suffering from the consequences of his own deprfigidi vices; ; 
hdped and believed that his Huguenot ^sculapius could heal him. 
He was, bpwever, mistaken; the malady was m^tal, end he. sfeiJe ^ 
under it. Catherine de Medicis, however, diS* iio£ lose sight of 
most worthy son. She was assiduous in maintaining and exciting his 
fury against the heretics, and, witfai the greatest. ^ap^froit^ presided^ 
at all that passed at the Louvre. ' ' 

It is easy, although painful, to conceive, thd{ at this frightful mo¬ 
ment, when all the worst passions t)f human nature were uuchftiQed 

* Atrocities of a similar nature were perpetrated by (be populace at Se atormiog 
of tbe Tuileries, during the revolution ef 1793« 
f Old Chronicle, ^ 
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by autliority/’ that the demons of private vengeance^ hatred^ and 
cupidity, did not remain dormant. Bussi d’Amboise, a devoted. Ca¬ 
tholic, could not pardon the heresy of his cousin, the Marquis de 
Benel, who had been led astray by the errors of Calvinism, *and had 
served beneath the banners of Coligny. To his bigoted hate was 
added motives of private interest, which had rendered all reconciliation 
between the noble kinsmen impossible. Included in the proscription 
of his co-religionists, De Renel was awoke in his bed by the breaking 
in of his chamber door ; he started up, and beheld his intended mur¬ 
derers ! With the terrible energy of despair, he darted from his bed, 
and all the secret issues of the palace being known to him, he suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the banks of the Seine. He had nothing on but 
his nightclothes, and was about to throw himself into the river, to 
escape by swimming, when the arm of an enemy arrested him. It 
was Bassi d'Amboise. ... A cry of terror escaped the fugitive. 
He was unarmed—almost naked—how could he defend himself? 

“ In the name of our kindred ties, spare my life,” cried he, and 
I swear to give up my claims to the propertjv in litigation between 
us I ” 

“NoT^ interrupted the brutal D’Amboise;—“NoI—thou shalt 
have neither pity nor pardon from me. I cannot, I will not trust to 
thy promises—thou shalt die I” With these he plunged his 

swor^ into the breast of the defenceless victim, who fell dead at his 
feet. This murderous deed was applauded I It was attributed to a 
praiseworthy zeal, although in fact it chiefly proceeded from the vilest 
resentment. 

The Seigneur de b. Force was descended from one of the most 
ancient families in the kingdom. His ancestors, and himself also, had 
rendered important services to thp' state. He had espoused the 
daughter of Larchant, a Homan Catholic, but had embraced the re¬ 
formed religion. The father and son-in-law, at first divided by the 
difference of their faith, had afterwards quarrels, excited by that 
miserable and eternal source of disputes amongst men—money. 

Larchant conceived the abominable project of taking advantage of 
the massacre of the Protestaqjts, for consummating the ruin of him to 
whom he bad, nevertheless, given the name of son. Religion was his 
pretext, but vengeance alone armed his hand. La Force, warned of 
the dangers that menaced him, was just on the point &f making his 
escape, when the guards of the Due d’Anjou, led by his father-in- 
law, entered his apartment. 

** There he is,'* said the unnatural wretch to the soldiers; “ fail 
not to do your duty,,if y<pu would not incur the disgrace of your 
master.'^ La Force f<^ b^eatb tlleir murderous blows. Before he 
expired, he callqfi down the malediction of heaven on the head of his 
kssBsain, who, covered with the blood of his victftn, retired to receive 
the felicitations of those who authorised and encouraged such deeds of 
horror. * 

. The Baron de Soubise resolved,''at any rate, to sell his life dearly ; 
he overthrew several of his assailants, and forced his way to the out¬ 
ward portals of the Louvre. There, vanquished by numbers, he was 
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thrown down^ disarmed, and subjected to every species of outrage. 
The death-stroke was not given until he had gone through a long and 
painful agony. Pierced with wounds, he was cast upon a heap of 
mangled bodies, several of which yet palpitated. He implored his 
tormentors to put an end to his sufferings ; but the cannibals, exulting 
in his torments, refused to render him this cruel service; till at length, 
one, less inhuman than the rest, crushed the martyr's head with the 
butt-end of his musket. 

Antoine Marafin de Guerchy, who ^as with thb admiral when his 
hotel was invaded, defended Iifnself with equal courage, and only fell 
after a long and terrible struggle. Enveloped in his cloak, armed 
with his sword, he made several of his cowardly assailants bite the” 
dust; but, perceiving amongst them an individual of whom he had 
been the benefactor, and who seemed more furious against him than 
any of the others, he lost courage, and baring his breast, and cover¬ 
ing his face with his hands, he cried—Strike !’*—The hand of him 
he had succoured struck the mortal blow; and he, too, fell, a victim 
to ingratitude as well cruelty. This detestable crime was likewise 
extolled as a deed of heroism. 

Tired of shooting at his subjects, and dissatisfied that every shot 
did not take effect, Charles laid down his deadly weapon. He then 
amused himself iw looking over a long list, on which were the names 
of the principal Protestant chiefs devoted to death. Each time^hat 
another had fallen, they came to inform him of it. The most of them, 
however, were slaughtered before bis eyes. He took a fiendish 
pleasure in glutting his horrible appetite for blood ; in witnessing the 
torments of those on whom he had so lately lavished his praises and 
his promises; he delighted in prolonging their dre|^Ail incertitude; 
and then, when he had excited their hopes of pardon, he made a pri¬ 
vate sign to his sanguinary myrmidons to murder them. More than 
three thousand victims were thus butchered in his presence. The 
courts of the Louvre were filled with enormous heaps of dead bodies, 
and the gory streams flow'ed on all sides from their man^d.^emains; 
the assassins were steeped in it, and more than once it dyed the gar¬ 
ments of the remorseless monarch. • 

Such was the unpitying frenzy at this moment, that (it is 
scarcely believable, but, alas! historically true^ the greater part of 
the ladies of the court pressed round Charles to enjoy the hideous 
spectacle, and indulged in their abominable derision so far as to mock 
. the last cries and convulsions of the dying I Their fiend-like bursts 
of horrible joy blended with the groans of the victim; and the eyes 
of the expiring Calvinist were fixed upon the jnoNSters who laughed 
at his agonies! To what infernal j^ower could he attributed this rage? 
the most cruel, the most unforgiving of all—Fanaticism I 

Language the roost repulsive, the •most disgusting, expressions that 
would not have been tolerated in the most li^ij^ntious, the most ibfa- 
mous repairs of vice, were listened to by the l^ng, who replied avee 
dilices* 

The Queen, Elizabeth d'Autriche, took no part in these j^rrors, and 
courageously resisted the importunities of her motherria^a^.fiilib 
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essayed to force her to become a spectator of them. Charles gave ear 
to the just entreaties of his consorti interposed his authority^ and on 
this occasion the haughty Catherine was obliged to yield. 

The pillagers, the assassins, even the gentilshommesf stripped the 
proscribed of their most precious jewels; they offered them to Charles 
IX.—and Charles IX. accepted them. He placed on his fingers 
several valuable rings which were thus present^ ; and his cupidity 
was so much satisfied, that he promised a recompense to whoever thus 
delivered up to hini the fruits of the most sacrilegious of thefts. 

Nancey, chief of the executioners atAhe Louvre, after having given 
up to the poniards of his myrmidons all the gentlemen of the King of 
Navarre and Prince de Cond6, forced their followers to descend into 
the courts of the Louvre, and at ** one fell swoop" had them all 
butchered. The cries of these unfortunate creatures reached the ears 
of the two royal prisoners, whose indignant fury Marguerite could 
scarcely restrain. They imprecated the cruel clemency of the king, 
who spared their lives to make them spectators of the deadly sufferings 
of their most devoted servants. They vowed one day to take a ter¬ 
rible vengeance. 

Towards the evening, the two princes were again brought before 
the king, and the morning scene was renewed. Nevertheless, Henri 
de Navarre, not to irritate the brutal monarch still more, mastered his 
indignation, and made some ambiguous promises, with which Charles 
and his mother appeared to be satisfied. 

The Due d'AIencon, who esteemed and loved CoHgny, was impru¬ 
dent enough to let fall, before Catherine, expressions of regret at the 
death of that great man ; his artful mother, after having severely re¬ 
primanded him, ^finished by proving to him that the admiral had 
secretly sought to injure him in the king s favour, and that he had 
even directed his sovereign-brother to strip him of the major part of 
his appanages. The credulous Francis was thus prevailed upon to 
retract hie good opinion of Coligny, and to consider the murder com¬ 
mitted by Besme, aiid the extermination of all the Protestants, as an 
act not only of policy but of justice. 

Catherine de Lorraine, Duchess de Montpensier, and sister of the 
Due de Guise, proved herself the worthy emulator in crime of Cathe¬ 
rine ; equally vindictive, and not less cruel than the l|alian, it was 
her who, at a later period, excited Jacques Clement to perpetrate the 
regicidal act of which he became culpable.* Providence, however, 
punished her misdeeds, by rendering her witness of the success of 
Henry IV., against whom her bate was not less violent 
Day closed in thft midst of these scenes of murder and of pillage; 
and the shades of night descended \o hide the frightful picture that 
Paris presented.* ^ 

Towards evening, Charles* had ordered the bourreaux to suspend 
their executions. It was necessary to clear the courts of the Louvre 
of the heaps of slaughtered bodies with which they were encumbered. 
They were thrown p£le*m4]e into tumbrels. Women, children, princes^ 

* The Jeiuit-monk, who stabbed Henry HI. at St. Cloud. This monarch was the 
Bug d*Anjou mentioned in these memoirs. 
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nobles, domestics, rich and poor, old aod young, were confounded in, 
one common mass, and thrown into the river. 

The king’s orders were not respected ; the zeal of the slaughterers 
did not begin to relent until the i?7th; still, however the massacre of 
Protestants continued to the end of August, not itJpe Louvre, but at 
Paris, and in the provinces. The carnage wasj^en prolonged in 
many places to the end of September, and.thei^jpie assassins were 
very near turning their arms against each other. 

We have hitherto only described whal passed irt the palace of the 
sovereign ; we shall now condilkt our readers into the interior of the 
capital. 


IT IS IN MEMORY. 

DY jr. G. CABPENTGR. 


It is in memory stealing o’er me 
That sweet dream of olden time. 
Vanished scenes appear before me. 

Now I hear some oldeu rhyme ; 

Pleasant songs and happy faces. 

All that youth and fancy traces. 

All those welUrefAember'd faces. 

Smile for me; 

All that once appeared before me. 

Sweet dreams of youth ye still restore me,- 
In memory! 


It is in memory—*kow together 
With my little friends 1 strayed. 

Life was then all sunny weather. 

Laughter then sweet music made; 

But Ihough all those days arc ovefr 
When, a thoughtless, happy rover. 
Sportive 1—amid the clo.ver 

• Wander'd ^ 

All that once apwar*^ before 
Sweet dreams of youth, ye still restoroi^ine 
In memory! « • • 
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ffHE DEAD MONK’S FINGEll.i 

** Wbll, wlia^eort of a night have you had ? ITow have you 
slept? were the«^st questions put the following morning by Lord 
Dawson to his fu^lre s/bn-in-law, when the party met together at the 
breakfast-table. « , 

“ 0» pretty well; last night’s stoj^s had excited me somewhat. 
Look I” continued Clairford, evidently endeavouring to give the con¬ 
versation another turn, “look, the weather is clearing up; we shall 
be able to continue our journey.^’ IKP 

“ 1 have already made every arrangement; as soon as we have 
breakfasted, we will be off-'* 

“ Must we ride again, dearest brother?” asked Miss Mary, whose 
morning toilet had been selected with great display of colour. 

« Why yes,—unless you prefer wading a j^rd or two deep in the 
snow,—I don’t see how you are to get on otherwise.** 

“ I am sure I shall be more dead than alive before I get to Italy I” 
replied the lady in a faint tone, and with half-closed eyes. ** Tlie 
weak state of my body, the agitation of my nerves, render me totally 
unable to support the fatigues of this abomiii^lc^journey. O these 
hofrible mules I 1 don’t think there can be a mord^obstinate animal in 
existence ; if you don’t let them go quite as they please, you run the 
risk of being thrown from the saddle ; and if you do, they are always 
sure to choose the ve^y paths which run close to a precipice. They 
never were intended for a human be^'ng with weak nerves and a giddy 
head. Upon, the whole, 1 must saVt 1 think it somewhat unbecoming 
for Btiy lady of distinction to be seen upon tlie back of a mule, though 
he lay claim to a relationship with the noble animal, the horse.” 

“ Be this as it may, Mary, there is at present uo alternative left 
you, unless you prefer taking up your permanent residence with the 
good monka of St. Bernhard.** 

“ Permanent residence I 1 must entreat you, brother, not to make 
use of this horrid word motfk so fVequently and so unnecessarily; were 
it not so early in the morning, I do verily believe 1 should have a fit 
of cramp. During the^whole night, I don’t think I closed my eyes 
one minute; the wind howled so terrifically, and 1 could not help 
thinking the abominable monk with the fojar fingers was standing at 
my bedside ; to tell the truth, 1 am not quite sure that he did not 
once or twice rub Ins bony hand over my face.” 

“ How can you tfeubt it—orfindeed Clairfbrd’s amusing story of 
yesterday evening?^ exclairned Lord Dawson, breaking out into a 
laugh. “ Therq are four, red marks distinctly visible on your face, 
Mary; you have‘most likely not looked into the glass this morning.” 

“ You don’t say s(fI Is it possible? No—I forgot it—goodi^ess 
gracious ! It is mott horrible I” ejaculated the terrifled l^dy, at the 
same time opening her trunk in search of a mirror, that 'she might 
convince herself of the awful truth. 

ConliDued from p* 195. 
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** Don't be alarmed, sister/' added her brother, ** I assure you I 
)vus unlyjokiug; you are not at all disfigured; there’s not the least 
particle of red to be seen on your face—nothing but your usual in¬ 
teresting colour 1" * 

“ You really should not alarm Miss Mary,” observed Lord Clair- 
furd, who had hitlierto taken no part in the conversation; ** besides, 
you must know, 1 have now the firm conviction, that what 1 told you 
yesterday evening is no optical deception/’ 

“ And pray may I be permitted to inquire how ajd by what means 
you arrived at this conviction?" asked Dawson, with an ironical 
smile. 

« By^^ most simple means possible,’* replied Clairford, seriously. 
“ The mmk from the Kreuz Kircke paid me a second visit last night, 
notwithstanding tl^ distaTice which separates us. It is just a month 
yesterday since 1 committed the theft/’ 

“ By Jove I the story increases in interest,’* exclaimed Lord Daw¬ 
son sarcastically. “ A second visit, you say ? And was it like the 
first—or was it attended with fresh and more thrilling marvels?" 

** It was in every respect like the first, with the simple exception, 
perhaps, that I was, if possible, more conscious of being wide awake 
than the time before/' 

I entreat yoU|^Clairford, to let me have the finger; who knows 
but what it may be^^he means of procuring me the acquaintance of Jthe 
reverend gentleman.” 

Do you really wish to have the finger ?’* Well, then, I consent,” 
said he, after some consideration ; yes, you shall have it, although 1 
know that 1 am making you no agreeable present." 

O, leave that to me; fetch me the finger, Clairford; l^must say 
I am most anxious to see it—this l^cHtible finger, on wKii^ its ominal 
possessor seems still to place such value, and which will domless 
secure' me the honour of his acquaintance. Fetch mC the linger, 
Clairford.” • 

** I yield to your wishes ; here it is, enclosed in this small packet." 

** Come, let’s have a closer inspectira of the preciougsrtiic,’^ itaid 
his lordship, preparing to unfold the |)aper/. 

The whole party now crowded rdond the tablei^ with the exception 
of Miss Mary; but even this weak nervedJady, fd^bu^ timidity 
made her retire to a respectful distance, could not refrain from fixing 
her eye upon the deceased object. 

Hemsaid Lord Dawson, letting the envelope fall upon the 
table,-—” Hem ! You managed to hit the joint uncomtn<^}v well, Clair¬ 
ford; the old sinews ,must have been very drv^ ti^at 'they broke so 
quickly. The old gentleman most |9robpbIy died^ convuUions; look, 
Mary," continued he, turning suddenly lo his sister, pnd holding up 
the finger before her c^^es, ” look, the natUis quite blue." 

” For God’s sake, dearest brother!” exclaimed the lady, retreating 
with an agility which greatly contrasted with hey usual stateliness of 
motion; ^ for God’s sake, don't come near me with the disgusting 
1 You know very well,” added she, in affected pathos, ” bow 
wesk my pror nerves are.” 

” Well, well, 1 did not think that an old, musty, wizened finger 
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St. Maur smiled, and passed down the stairs, bidding them be on 
the guard, as the Count was in the chamber with the prisoner. 

So far his course had been safe, but as he walked across the garden 
with the intention of entering the palace, and gliding through the 
lower offices till he reached the destined place of concealment, he 
could not but reflect on the danger to which he was exposed. He 
had already committed Inmself irrevocably with the Cardinal, and as 
soon as it was discovered tliat he had quitted'^the Prince’s apartment, 
doubtless a strict search would be ins^tituted. ^ven if Cond^ diverted 
the scent to a wrong quarter—and he knew not how it was possible, 
unless his Royal Highness should affirm that he leapt from the win-, 
dow—still, if be were seen by any of the houseliold In his way to the 
guard-room, it would render, the peril imminent. 

Caring little for personal safety, yet enthusiastic in the determina¬ 
tion to be of service where service would be so highly appreciated, 
he trembled with anxiety, lest any mischance should spoil the success 
of his scheme. There was a path of distinction now open in the road 
he had first selected—favour to be won in a quarter to which his 
hereditary sympathies inclined—and the certainty, if successful, of 
holding a high place amongst the illustrious friends of the hero of 
Rocroi and Nordlingen. , 

The hopes inspired by the prospect of advancement shut from his 
breast all the tenderer feelings which had so lately possessed it; the 
eKcitatton of mind produced by the interview with Cond4, the Pnnee’s 
aSTability and confidence, made him, for the occasion, the very slave 
of ambition. 

The reputation of the Prince, which in earlier years was to him 
like a star shining in the distance,' and had inspire the youthful hope 
pf one day sharing in his renown, was not enfeelifed in the imagina¬ 
tion of St. Maur by intercourse. The cheerfulness of mind in adversity, 
the grace and ease of manner of the royal prisoner, were qualities as 
kindling as his heroic courage. Contrasted with the mean, spiteful 
nature of the Italian, his subtle cunning, avarice, and trcaphqro'us, dis¬ 
loyal heart, which scrupled not to counsel his liege lady to break her 
queenly pledge, Cond4 was indeed almost more than human. Who 
would not gladly take cause with such a prince? Who would not 
risk life to share the trophies of the laurelled hero ? 

These thoughts, spite of the peril environing his footsteps, kept 
..the heart dancing within. Knowing the localities of the palace 
thoroughly, he was enabled ^|o reach unperceived nearer and nearer 
the spot pointed out by the sagacity of the Prince as affording the 
safest liidmg*place, as well as the Readiest chanpe of escape, when the 
gates of the ralais Royal were thrown open. 

Close to the entrance of tlie palace was staAoned the guard-room, 
and behind a rangt of cells, dark and dismal, appointed for the con¬ 
finement of casual disorderly soldiery, till it was convenient to remove 
the culprits to the barracks dr prison. By winding along the intricate 
passages in the lower offices of the basement, he reached the cells 
without passing in front of the,guard-room. Seldom used, and, as it 
fortunately happened, then unoccupied, he had the dioice of twelve or 
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You really ought nut to joke on such tiiatters*" observed Clair- 
ford, displeabed. 

Capital—capital I Quite another Abelard, 1 declare ! 1 am de¬ 

lighted with my present,—allow me to return you rny warmest* thanks. 
But how fares it with Lord Clairford ? The medicine, 1 hope, has 
proved efficacious,^he is, no doubt, easier—has much less pain?" 

“Won’t you go up stairs and convince ^yourself?” observed Miss 
Mary—“ his lordship ha? expressed the wisli to see you.” 

“ Directly;—I w^ just wrap up this treasure of a finger—so—and 
now I will wait upon nis lordship. Do you perhaps remember," added 
he, addressing Lord Dawsoji, “ the family name of Peter Philip ?— 
it would interest me very much-" 

“ Certainly:—Peter Piiilip, before he became monk, was called 
Peter Schleicher; his father was a glove-maker.” 

“ Indeed I—Humph I Immph ! Schleicher,—the son of a glover;— 
very important—very important! Once more my warmest thanks— 
and don’t forget to write down the information you just now commu¬ 
nicated; if you will allow me, I’ll call to-mon'ow«and take it with me. 
Good morning.” 

“ You should not have given the finger to the doctor,” observed 
Clairford, upon that gentleman's leaving the room. “ 1 should have 
been much easier if I knew it were again safelj^ d^osited in Bonn. 
For Ellen s sake, too, 1 should have wished it—it*ad%ts her—1 know 
it does, and will, I fear, in the long run, prove injurious to her 
health." 

“ In the name of all the saints 1 wliy, Clairford, you are getting as 
superstitious as an old v.opian. The finger is gone,—what do you 
want more ?" added he, with a smile. { “ Should the reverend Peter 
feel any future iucliiiation to go a hunting after iiis finger, why, let 
him visit Dr. Wiligrave,—hell be a match for him, 1 warrant.” 

“ It may be,” observed Clairford, still not convinced, “ but I must 
still repeat, I should on all accounts have been easier, had it been 
sent back to Bonn.” 

Months passeTl away, and the happiness of the young couple expe¬ 
rienced no interruption. With the commencement of summer they 
left their town residence, and^retired to a country-house on the lovely 
shores of the Thames. Miss Mary Dawson had also been induced to 
leave the smoky metropolis, and accompanied lier relatives to tlieir 
suburban retreat. The only wish of the old Lord Clairford was fast 
approaching towards realisation. In the ensuing month Ellen pro¬ 
mised to become a mother. 

“ Dearest Ellen, J[>usines8 of importance calls me up to town,” said 
Henry one niorning^tolliis wife. ^ “ My father has^had anutlier attack, 
and wishes very jnuch^o see me. I shall be back again, dearest, by 
to-morrow noon,—^you know you may rely upon rfte.” 

“ And must you really go, Henry ? you know you ought not to 
leave me at all now;,laid she, casting down her eyes; “ who can 
know with certainty that you will see me again alive ?” 

“ Still S 4 ^ch gloomy thoughts, dearest Ellen ? You really must not 
indulge them, Thoui knowest how unwillingly 1 tear myself from thy 
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side; and even noW| If thou wishest me not to see my father, thou 
necdst but say so, and 1 remain.^^ 

Pardon me, Henry,—dearest Henry, forgive me; I have been 
latterly, so foolishly apprehensive, you know—so easily excited ; I am 
angry with myself for it, but I cannot help it.” 

“ That will all pass away, dearest, when I see our little one cradled 
at thy bosom ; but thou ^rt weeping, dearest Ellen,—come, let me 
kiss those naughty tears away.’* 

** And thou art sure to be back again by to-morrow noon ? I may 
rely upon it?" 

Most certainly. Did 1 ever deceive thee ?" 

“ What horse do you ride ?” 

** Hector,—the quickest I have." 

“ But a wild, untameable animal. Don't ride Hector,—take an¬ 
other, Henry." 

“ Don’t be uneasy, dearest; I know how to tame him; and besides, 
he will bring me back the sooner to thy arms.” 

And they parted. 

Clairfbrd found his father in a more precarious state than he had 
anticipated; but as no immediate danger was apprehended, he left 
London the following morning, with the view of reaching home by 
the appointed time. lie had ridden some hours, when he turned 
down a by-patk* which shortened the distance by cutting off a con¬ 
siderable curve in the main road. A small bridge, furnished oh each 
side with a wooden railing, led over a rivulet, which intersected the 
path. At this spot his eye fell upon u man, who was standing, leaning 
over the railing, and at the same moment his horse shied, and with 
one spring was upon the meadow land beneath, "Henry, who was a 
good horseman and had retained his scat, was by no means inclined 
to let the horse have its way, and turned his hea4 with the inten¬ 
tion of riding him over the bridge. The stranger still maintained 
his post. 

“ You leave me but little room to pass, sir,” observed Clairford, 
looking more closely at the man. “ But—God bless me I—do my eyes 
deceive No* no I you are surely our old acquaintance of St. 
Bernhard^Pi^' v 

“ Tarry not to ask idle questions, Henry Clairford; but put spurs 
to your courser and ride at its utmost speed," spo^e the man, in 
a solemn tone of voice. “ Before two hours hi{tv| expired, your young 
and lovely wife will be a corpse ! Tarry not, Clairford, if thou 

wisib'behold her once more alive 1” * . 

He turned from the person thus addressed andj^siii^ed aldqg the 
meadows which skh-ted the rivulft. The jridih- ou%o{ Sight. 

Within the hour, Clairford had reactfed his hofhei..'' 

“ Where did yem meet my messenger ?" inqiifted'' Miss Hilary, 
through her tears and sobs—“ Butlhe S^tor still gives US ^ 

“ What messenger ? What has happened Ellen ill ? Tcjl me— 
for Gucf s sake, tell me W^hat has h^pened without waiting 

for an answer, he hastened to the apartment of vfiff. She was in 

bedhe threw himself upon his knees before ber and |»resse4 her 
nand. ' 
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“ What has happened, niy dearest, my beloved Ellen ? Tell me, 
for God*s sake, what has occurred ?” 

“ My prayer is heard I” whispered she; “ my prayer is granted I 
I see thee once again before I die, Henry,—dearest Henry I • Thanks, 

thanks, beloved, for all thy love and unwearied kindness!-Ah I 

how happy should I have beefi could I have been spared you for a 
short time I But it was not to be;—God has willed it otherwise,— 
and we must not sepine I The little innocent, who has gone before 
me, I shall meet a^in in heaven I” 

Clairford sprang from the bedside and turned to the doctor. 
“ Speak,” said he: ‘‘ What has happened ? I am firm enough to 
hear it all.” 

“ A fright—premature accouchement;—every thing was done to 
save the child—in vain 1” 

“ And is the state of my wdfe dangerous?” asked he,*in a tone 
of voice scarcely audible, whilst the palpitation of his heart could be 
distinctly heard. 

** I do not think she can recover,” replied tha doctor, shrugging hU 
shoulders, “ her weakness is too great.” 

Clairford heard no more,—he was again on his knees before the 
bed of the dying one,—her cold and clammy hand was again pressed 
between his, 

‘‘Ellen—dearest Ellen—thou must not leave m^ it cannot—can¬ 
not be I Ellen, beloved of my soul, dost thou hear me ?” 

A sweet smile was her only answer. 

“ And where is our child?—let me see it;—where is it?" 

It lies wrapped up at my feet, Henry;—don’t disturb it, dearest; 
it is quiet there—it is waiting for me-i*-” 

“ O God I O God I” ejaculated the heart-broken husband. “And 
what is the cause of all this misery ? O, had I but remained at 
home ?” 

“ The letter, Henry—the letter—there it is.” 

Clairford went up to the table; a feeling of indescribable horror 
seized him, when his eyes fell upon the monk’s finger! Dr. Will- 
grave had sent it back wi^h a few lines, which Ellen had incau¬ 
tiously read. 

“ My lord,”—such were their contents,—“ willingly* as I would 
have retained the accompanying finger of Peter Schleicher, circum¬ 
stances have occurred which compel me to get rid of it. To tell tlie 
truth, I already begin to believe in the appearance of spirits. Laugh 
at me if you will|—but I cannot retain the finger. When I have 
the pleasure bf seejpg you, J shall be better able to explain my 
reasons. ^ ^, 

' • “ Youv lorijship’s obedient'servant, 

“ Clarence Willgrave.” 

But why should we attempt to describe Clairford’s state of feeling 
upon the^Cath of bis beloved wife? 

Three dkys after the events described above, the cold earth received 

G 2 
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into its bosom the mortal remains oF the once beautiful Ellen; by her 
side lay the innocent being who had breathed but once and died. 

A short time afterwards, the Burgomaster of Bonn received the 
following letter: 

“ Sir,—The accompanying finger, •which an act of thoughtlessness 
and imprudence removed from a body in the Kreuzkirche, you will 
have the kindness to replace with the corpse of which it forms a part, 
and at the same time to distribute of the inclosed two hundred pounds 
one hundred amongst the poor of the said parish, and to apply the 
residue in behalf of the church itself. 

" London. " “ Dawson.” 


- 

SONG. 

A HOME IN MY DEAR NATIVE ISLE I 

' BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


.£ 

I HAVE travers'd the world, from the bright burning East 
To the rude frozen dimes of the North— 

With the gay sons of France shared the dance and the feast. 
With Italia's their music and mirth: 

But the home, the first home, that fond mem’ry endears. 

All alone on my heart seeips to smile; 

Oh! there's nothing so sweet to my fancy appears 
As the home in my dear Native Isle! 

t 

» 

With brothers and sisters, a beautifurband 
Of afiection to circle the fire; 

And the fond busy mother, whose eye and whose hand 
# In the “ labour of love” never tire I 
Oh I how sweet were the joys I have tasted of yore, 

And how cordial the speech and the smUe, 

That welcomed me back ftom a far distaiiit 
To the home in my far Native Isle! i.. , 

‘ w • 

, .» 

* y- 

Tbouffh the cold hand of death broke the ties of myfbu^h. 
And those bright links to dyst fell away;'* 

That held us together in yHsndsAfp and truth, ^ 

Yet wherever my footsteps may stray, ' ' 

They rise to me still, in the bowers of strange landfl; 

And one hope doth my fancy beguile,—^ : ' vT' 

To wear out the last of my life's ebbing sat^i 
In the home of my dertr Native Isle! r : 
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HOW WILL IT END ? 

BY ABBOTT LEE. 

• 

My Aunt’s New'Companion^ being now placed in a fresh position 
of life, owing to the^erfect harmony of adaptation existing in herself, 
displayed some slight change in the phase of her own character. The 
affianced bride of the heir of the house ought not, of course, to com¬ 
port herself quite in the style of a salaried retainer, though a certain 
amount of humility might still become the noviciate state. Thus it 
was critically correct in the fair Leonora, and argued a most just 
appreciation of the relatives and dependencies of her own condition, 
to show a little wee bit of a something, just and yet hardly per¬ 
ceptible, in some slight degree resembling the gradual filling in from 
one day to another of the horns of the moon as it increases in nightly 
consequence. Consequence ? Yes; we suppose that that is-the right 
word, though it seems to imply something more like coarse sign or 
scene painting, than the delicate miniature like touches of manner 
which distinguished the artistical skill of the N^w Companion. She 
was still exceedingly sweet, and smooth, and flowing, and polished, 
and honeyish; but these qualities were now more passive than active. 
To be sure, there was another consideration to be taken into the ac¬ 
count, and that was, that the exquisite fragility of her constitution, 
both of mind and body, rendering hqr totally unable to sustain the 
horrible earthquake shucks which the bomb-like, cannon-like, gun- 
powderish Diana had exploded u[fbn her, she could of course do 
nothing but lay upon a couch, shawled, and pillowed, and cushioned, 
and raise the curtains of her blue eyes languishingly.and qpenherpretty 
mouth delicately, ahd suffer the faintest sigh of a sound to syllable 
itself into murmured meanings of pouting prettinesses,—all, of course, 
at proper intervals. Thus to repose on eider down, like a suffering 
angel pillowed on a cloud, wilk as much of exertion as the celestialized 
humanity of the fair Leonora permitted her to make, and to smile 
sweetlyin Edward Hope’s face, and complacently upon Mrs Moryl- 
lion Shrubsole, a^wii^ herself most kindly to be taken care of by 
the nephew^ and sirring the aunt to take care of herself, thus most 
delicately endeavouriiig to reverse the order of things,—this, we say, 
was the^bea^fHreeent conditionableness of the New Companion. 

Now, though'wCtndti are quickj|to feel, the/are slow to reason. 
Mrs. Shrubsole, therefore, had & particularly quick sensation, that she 
did not like to smiled upon by her own New Goinpanion—the more 
complacently and condescendingly, the more injuriously and pro- 
vokingly; and she didirot like to perform all those little offices, such 
as reaching her own teacup, and fetching her own handkerchief, and 
carrying ^er own reticule, besides the still greater exertion of calling 
her own lap-dog out of all the little pieces of playful mischief which 
his own sprightly genius led him to perpetrate;—no, she quite felt 
that the did not like to work so laboriously for berielt^ whilst she was 
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paying 6o many pounds a year to her New Companion to fetch and 
carry; and though the process of reasoning which followed the per¬ 
ception by which she endeavoured to account for it, went on very 
slowly, yet it certainly did proceed all the time that her New Com- 
panion w as lying so mightily daintily, on that very best of her spotless 
sofas, on which heretofore not even her lap-dog had been allowed to 
luxuriate. 

“ Well, it is very odd !*' repeated Mrs. Morylligin Shrubsole to her¬ 
self, just once in every five minutes; “ it is very odd indeed ! How 
could it all happen, and so all in a moment too I WItat could we all 
be thinking of! My New Companion is not at all a fit match for my 
nephew. To be sure, though he has but a trifle of an income now, 
yet he certainly is rich in expectancy. His uncle, old Hope, has no¬ 
body else to leave his money to, and Edward by-and-bye, will be a rich 
commoner. And to marry a bit of a girl who might be crammed into 
a bandbox, with all she has in the world 'packed round her,—why 
what on earth could we all be thinking of? I3ut it was all Diana’s^ 
fault. Had she only kept rational and reasonable, it never could have 
happened. But then her passions are so strong. She is always so 
violent and unreasonable! so wilful I so vehement 1 so arbitrary I so 
tyrannical I I’m sure if she would only have left me time to think 
I never should ha^c ^iven my consent* It is all Diana's fault.*’ 

It is a very comfortable thing to have somebody to lay our faults 
upon, and everybody has somebody. Nobody thinks of bearing any 
blame themselves, they always manage to lay the load upon some¬ 
body else. 

As for Mrs. Shrubsole, her mind was like a railroad, the train start* 
ing every five minutes. She had no sooner reached the point, “ It is 
all Diana's fault!" than she recohimenccd, ** But it is so odd ! How 
could it all happen ?*’ 

Edward Hope, meanwhile, had a somewhat more difficult task to 
perform; for which, indeed, he found he had Very little appetite. 
Young gentlemen in general, when they are so much out of the 
fashion as to flourish about hearts and disinterestedness, and love and 
eternity, and so on, are generally biioy^ up, like .aif'4>Jadders, with 
the inflating gas of their own f>assions. Edward Hope’s spirit, how¬ 
ever, was more like cliampaign that had been poured out some four- 
and-twenty hours, and was, consequently, rather stale and flat; and 
as a heavy heart is the mo4St weighty avoirdupois in this world to 
carry, w hy it could not be expected to be biru with a light pair 
of heels. 

But if Edward Hope experience a sensation of^mind-covvardice in 
encountering his uncle, he had at the ^ame tim£ a sensation of heart- 
cowardice in meeting,anot)ier individual, though it wal^'one wdth whom 
he had been fancying himself In love no very long backward date 
before. Heigbo I people who have loved and cease to love, seem 
henceforth to bear an antipathy to the once-lov8d. The heart is not 
like an empty wine-bottle, but rather like a full Qne> in which the 
generous and glowing vintage has turned acrid and turgid. , At the 
least, where the love has all flown ofFby simple evaporation, thisreis 
sad bitterness lefV, in the dregs. In what state of active im)Cess the 
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chemicals of Edward Hope s heart might be we shall not stop now to 
give a scientific opinion. Whatever we know we only tell, that he 
walked up the very handsome flight of steps which preluded the door 
of his uncle's mansion like an interesting young man in a deep con¬ 
sumption, perhaps poor or perhaps poetical, or perhaps both, looking 
as discontented as all Ireland, and with a physiognomy much and most 
like November. • 

To equal his worst apprehensions, he found Diana alone. True, she 
had run away, buuThcn she had run back again, so she might as well 
have spared herself the trouble. But there she was, and the moment 
their eyes met, she covered her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. This from the proud Diana I As for Edward Hope, he did 
not for the moment know whether he was standing in the ordinary 
fashion, or in' the style of tlie antipodeans. He began, however, to 
suspect that his heart must be made of sugar, both because he felt it 
melting as Diana’s tears fell upon it, and because he perceived a little 
of the sweetness of the flavour. 

Neither of them knew how to speak, both'because they did not 
know the style and fashion becoming to themselves, but that words 
were scarce and the machinery of utterance out of order. But when 
words are scarce in the market, why tlien actions will do alniost as 
well, so Edward Hope took Diana's white hand atidagrcsscd it between 
his 'own more kindly than perhaps the New Companion might have 
liked had she seen it. Possibly many things are done in this world 
that might make our hearts ache not a little if we could only see tlmrn, 
but it often happens very comfortably that we know least of the aflkirs 
which most concern ourselves. ^ 

** Diana!" said Edward Hope, in a voice made up from a recipe of 
due or undue proportions of pity, softness, sympathy, sorrow, regret, 
and a few other ingiedients of tijat sort. ** Diana 1" 

“ Oh, £<lward I Oh, cousin !" 

The tone and the tears were too much for poor Edward Hope. 
After all, the deep and the perhaps passionate tenderness of a really 
proud woman, elicited but once now and then, like a clap of thunder 
and a flash of lightning, mutt be more flattering to a man's heart than 
the easy every-day preference which is always smiling openly upon 
him. And yet we really don’t know. People find it very, pleasant to 
live with the sun shining daily upon them, they never get tired of 
that from babyhood to old age; and arguing the character of any tiling 
from its consequence^, we suppose that these lightning-passions must 
deserve to be ill spoken of, since they show their evil nature by 
blasting the heat*tfin ^hich they liave their being. 

Howbeit, Edward*Hope had a lieart either so munly or so unmanly 
as to be easily^operated upon by a woman s teaj^s, and yet for the life 
of him he could hot articuJtfte a*word of comfort. 

“ O, Edw'ard Hopei you have come—to—to-" 

Edward knew perfectly well what she meant, and he was compelled 
to make a gesture of assent. 

You* have come to speak to my uncle—to ask his consent—to 
ratify your own undoing—to seal your own destruction 1” 

Perhaps it was the tears that accompanied this speech which put 
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out its offensive fire, for Edward Hope only answered mildly, “ You 
misqonceive her cliaracter—you do, indeed/^ 

“ No ! ^no I 1 see clearly enough ! It is you who are blind. O, Ed¬ 
ward, believe me that woman looks into the heart of woman with far 
clearer ken than man can ever do 1 Edward 1 cousin I am 1 so mean, 
have you ever known me so ungenerous, so unjust, as to be guilty of 
detraction, of base low scandal, that you disregard me now ?" 

“ No, no. But you are warm-hearted, warm-tempered, and you 

misconceive-" ** ' 

** Edward, Edward, she is a mistress in artifice, and you are as 
simple as a child I" 

Edward Hope dropped the hand he was holding. Diana had touched 
a discordant string. 81ie iiad impugned his understanding. 

** It is singular, with all Leonora’s simple guilelessness, a guileless¬ 
ness that sometimes even strikes me as being carried to the verge of 
childishness, were it not retrieved at other times by her admirable 
good sense, that you can for an instant harbour the thought of 
deceit.’’ 

“ Ay, she is shrewd enough, keen enough, cunning enough I far too 
much so, to be consistent with that babyish innocence which she 
affects to assume. Edward, your own good sense ought to show 
you that the qualities* you have adduced are incompatible with each 
other.** ‘ 

The one,” said Edward Hope, proves the unsuspecting goodness 
oi her heart; the otlier, the noble ^alities of her intellect.'* 

" O, blind 1 blind!** exclaimed Diana, “ blind to your own ruin! 
blind to the very things which stare you in the face.” 

We will not discuss the point/* said Edward Hope, with a little 
dignity, 

“ 1 little thought,” said Diana, “ that you would have rushed head¬ 
long into the most important action of your life—^you, who once took 
so much time to deliberate.” 

The blood rushed into Edward Hope’s face. ^ 

“ Eerhaps,” he said bitterly, “ you may he so far right in the ad¬ 
vantages of deliberation, because 1 feel that I should have been in a 
different position had 1 not used it; and indeed, Diana, 1 maybe so 
much indebted to you ibr my happiness as to owe to you the impulse 
which hurried me into my present engagement. Had you not im¬ 
pelled me on, 1 might still have wasted hours which 1 trust to spend 
in warm happiness, in cold deliberation.” . ^ 

l^ianas spirit seemed to have received its death-wound. 'J'hose 
horrible old crones, paid hirelings the grave, ^vbdsit and hug them¬ 
selves in their grovelling enjoyment by the dreary death-pillow, talk 
of dying easily and dying hardly, Diana’s heart seertfed at that mo¬ 
ment to be dying the hardest death. *Th^ fountain ivhich gftve forth 
the many springs of life’s vitality ceased at oace to play, her brain 
reeled, her lips blanched, her kneea shook, limbs tottered, and. 
with a stifled cry, that had in it something pf |he discord of a lau^, 
Diana, by a sudden effort, left the room. ^ 

£dward Hope's heart was sensible of e few very curkuai Sensations, 
symptomatic of—did not know^whoL He bed net least idea 
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that there could be any pleasure in them, because he assured himself 
that lie was very much distressed at perceiving that Diana really had 
a something of a sort of a preference for himself which was .making 
her very unhappy;—but} let people tell themselves what falsehoods 
they pleasC} everybody has an especial satisfaction in seeing another 
miserable—when they themselves are the cause. 

So Edward Hope drew«up his features into an expression of respect¬ 
able commiseration/ which aiwbody else would have mistaken for 
self-gratulation ; antJ^feeling that Diana was now more to be pitied 
than blamed, and that her violence was not half so objectionable as he 
bad thought it, he began, though really without knowing it, to consider 
it as something of a merit. 


Old Hope was sitting in his library. He was an extremely re¬ 
spectable-looking old gentleman, with auburn hair and blue eyes, and 
a very florid complexion, that had once been ^ir. His dress was 
quite in the old school style, being a composite of a paraded shirt, 
with a superabundance of frill, a stiff cravat of voluminous white folds, 
a yellow waistcoat, and a suit of snuff-brown and pale drab, terminated by 
the brightest of mirror-like shoes. That old Hope was irritable could 
not be doubted, from the fact of his inability to keep*himself still for 
two dbnsecutive minutes. Head, elbows, feet, were constantly jerking 
and twitching themselves about with a sort of spasmodic affection, 
while a certain winking, blinking of the eye, and a compression of the 
lip, proved that the pistols of his passions were always kept upon the 
cock. { 

Old Hope, on this particular occasion, had decided upon being 
perfectly calm and highly dignihcd. * He would show that impetuous, 
unstable young man, that nephew of his, what real dignity of character 
meant. So he went into his library, and, taking some half dozen 
folios from his^l^^Ivcs, he placed one of the thickest and most important 
open on his deA before him, and, having taken his station on his judi¬ 
cial easy chair, he commenced forthwith looking as imposing as 
possible. • 

But his flcenical arrangements were suddenly and violently inter¬ 
rupted. The door was roughly thrown open by a very irreverent 
hand, and Diana rushed into the room. Without caring a straw 
either for the old gentleman’s dignity or cravat, Diana threw her 
arms round his neck and gasped out. 

** O, uncle, be has come I he is here I*’ 

Now, we humbly sit)ipo8e that, i^ those occasional fatal fits of in¬ 
sanity referred to in she bills df mortality under the denomination of 
lovet women only know of one in the world. ^The masculine pro¬ 
noun has, however, a wider acceptation in masculine apprehension ; 
and though old Hope Imew perfectly well to what he Diana’s agitation 
referred, he chose to ^Msume a grammatical position by way of re¬ 
proval. Excitable people are very proud of keeping calm whilst they 
can, and %]d Hope was rather pharisaical in his superior coolness 
over poor Diana. 

** He iras conte 1—what he f —the Pope ?” 
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No, no, dear uncle; only Edward Hope.” 

" Well, I expected him !” 

O, uncle, he has come to ask 3 'our consent to—to—his marriage 
th—with—” 

“ That inveigling jilt! Well, I have promised you to refuse it. 
Let him marry her at his peril.” 

“ But, dear uncle, he will hate me for eve?' after." 

‘‘ Pish 1 pish I then he will hate us both in company.^' 

** But if, after all, refusing him should break f)ib heart.’* 

“ Why, then, you must pick up the pieces and put them together 
again.” 

** Ah, uncle, you don’t know what it is to have a broken heart I" 

“ O yes I I have had great experience in that sort of bodily 
suffering. I had a broken heart five times before I was twenty.** 

“ All, uncle, boyish fancies, but not—" 

« Yes, indeed; Just Edward’s sort of complaint. I assure you it is 
not fatal.” 

« Perhaps not to life, but to happiness.” 

« No such thing. You see I am happy and hearty enough.” 

“ But if I were to see Edward spending bis days in misery, pining 
and wretched, and feeling as”—7 feel now she was going to say, but 
she stopped the ln^ords, 

“ You must console—each other,” said old Hope.” . * 

“But if he should be wretched, and accuse me as the cause—” 

“ Pish 1 What would you have ?*’ 

“Ah, uncle, I would not grieve Edward’s heart—I would sooner 
break my own ! Suppose, afler all, that his happiness is involved, 
would it not be better to let him be happy in his oWn way?” 

“ Why, what now ? Wliat do you mean ?” 

“ Give your consent, uncle. Let him marry whom he will.” 

All old Hope’s patience turned into gunpowder, and blew up. 

“ Do you think me a fool, or are you one yourself? Do you sup.* 
pose me such a wretch as to agree to Edward's hanging himself^ or 
drowning himself, or shooting himself, or committing suicide in any 
other way more agreeable to himself? Marrying this miserable, 
mawky moppet would be quite as great destruction. As for you, 1 
thought you had sense, though you are a woman, but I see I was mis- 
takefn after all. Yesterday you make me promise that nothing should 
te^pt me into giving my consent to Edward’s marriage with this 
base, hypocritical, wheedling creature, and to-daj' you would go down 
on your knees to persuade me to agree to it. What! do you think 
that I love my brother s child no better than tH suffer him to destroy 
himself? and do you take me for a puppet, be pulled b^' a string 
this way and that way, just as may [jleasg the fancy of a whimsy girl 
like you, who don’t know your own mind for five minutes together? 
or do you think Tm a weathercock, to be tunied by a puff of your 
lackadaisical breath ?” “ 

“ But, uncle—” 

“ Know your own mind, girl, before you begin to dicta^'e to. me 1 
Don’t suppose that I’m going to suffer myself to be twisted round your 
finger like a skein of silk or a yard of ribbon. I was always an inde- 
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pendent man, and Tm not going to be whistled off and on like a dog! 
I'm not going to come when I'm called and do as I’ni bid. Have not 
1 said that Edward shall not marry that mopsy doll, and do you think 
I'm going now to sign his death warrant? 1 tell you he sha’n’t have 
that girl! if lie does, Til disinherit him, that I will. I'd sooner he 
married my cook !” 

“ O, uncle, you never <?buld do that 
Couldn't I ? well, )e| him show me, and Til show you 1 

Let him marry as sObn as he will I Let him I He’d better I He 
wouldn’t give the lawyers much trouble with his marriage settlements. 
Ha I ha I What jointure will he settle upon his wife, do you think? 
Eleven pence three farthings, I suppose, just one farthing less than 
the shilling 1 shall cut him off with. My disinheriting him ^yill just 
make up to the lawyers for the loss of his settlement job. 11a I lial" 
The old gentleman was getting so very wolfish that Diana grew 
frightened- 

Don’t be angry, uncle—” ^ 

“ Angry! 1 was never calmer in my life, though you are just like 
all other women, enough to drive a man mad. What you would die 
for yesterday you would die at to-day, and wliat you will die about 
to-morrow nobody in their senses can possibly guess. However, I 
must be an idiot myself to expect common sense •in*a woman. How 
a man of common understanding can suffer himself to be influenced 
by a weathercock, whether it be in the form of an angel or a diagon, 
1 for my part can’t comprehend. However, / am not going to prove 
myself such an imbecile driveller. I'm not going through my exer¬ 
cise of “ turn about,” “ right,” “ left,” “J'march,” to please any laced 
and veiled corporal in the kingdom. I’ve a will of my own, and I say 
again, that if Edward Hope married that embodied trick in the shape 
of a woman, I’ll disinherit him the very same day! And as for you, 
Miss Diana Slade, I recommend you to walk out of this room, and 
leave me to the cool exercise of my own judgment.”, 

Diana did not walk, but she ran out of the room, and old Hope, 
left to his *‘cool exercise,” thre\v himself very uneasily hack in his 
easy cbftir, his v^ery foreheat) in a rubicund glow, his lip in a quiver, 
his chin in an agitation, his foot heating the air in harmony^ with the 
discord of his mind, and in this propitious state of temper did the 
uncle receive the nephew. • 

Young Hope walked into the presence of old Hope with a fidgety, 
constrained, anUcious sort of nervousness about him, which he tried 
to hide under an air more debontmire than usual, and old Hope re¬ 
ceived him with the Aspect of a i«olcano just dredged with snow. 

“ Are you engagefl, sir?” rfbid the nephew, “or can you spare 
me a few mindtes* conversation^*’ • 

Old Hope’s heu*d was so studio*usly buried in his folio volume, that 
young Hope was oblig^ to repeat liis question. 

“ Mentally engageJ-^mentally engaged—not bodily.” 

** You ||re studious this morning, sir.” 

“ Dipping into Plato—dipping into Plato. It is pleasant to with¬ 
draw from the turmoil of life, and repose ourselves upon the calm phi¬ 
losophy of ancients. To rise with them above the passions and 
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prejudices of the world as it now is*-a degenerate world it is indeed! 
a world that has lost its stamina—that is grown old, and decrepid, and 
imbecile—a world in which even the young are in their dotage." 

“ The world is out of favour with you this morning, sir," 

“ No, no; it engages my compassion—1 pity it. Generation after 
generation are dwindling down, until we shall have a world of mental 
pigmies. The young men of the present da} desire nothing but toys, 
and yet society is unprovided with a rational toyshop for adult chil¬ 
dren, by means of which their understandings zhight be in some slight 
degree nurtured and reared." 

Young England is not in your favour, sir." 

Young England will never be Old England. The young men of 
my young days never whined for painted toys, nor fretted for dressed- 
up dolls, /never made a fool of myself for a bundle of finery, or sold 
my birthright for a mess of pottage! I never tagged myself to a 
woman’s apron-string, nor suffered myself to be led about like a 
lamb in a silken string. / never made my own eyes dim by fretting 
because others were bright. I never minded whether cheeks were 
the colour of the rose or mahogany, or whether a brow looked*like a 
lily or whity-brown paper; and you see 1 am here, at sixty-seven, 

reading Plato as calm and composed as—as-'* 

Old Hope’s agitation prevented him from finding a simile. 

“ Ought not then, sir, yuur own exception from the passion%, to 
render you more compassionate to those who are agitated by them?" 

The irony of this speech partook of the nature of its own first two 
syllables after it had undergone a tempering: it ctU. 

“ Passions 1 I was never calmer in my life than I am at this mo¬ 
ment. A man that can see his family make fools of themselves, that 
can see them put on a moral fools cap, and practise all the antics of 
the passions on the great public stage of the world, with all society 
for an audience, must indeed have an equable soul, when he can 
retire into his library and study Plato." 

“ Your reflections, then, are not general, sir?” \ 

** You know best! You know best I I can tell nothing about your 
concerns!" t 

« Will you permit me to enter upon them, sij?" 

** I have graver matter on hand than to be troubled with the ba¬ 
byisms of boys.” 

The faces of both uncle and nephew showed an advertisement of 
the samples of rival manufactories of carmine. 

I should have been grateful for a patient hearing I^'^said young 
Hope. • % *'* 

Patient! w^as ever man so patient as I am I" exclaimed old 
Hope. ^ ‘ 

“ I came to ask your approbation df a theasure ndar my h^art, and 
necessary to my happiness." « 

“ Is it necessary to a man’s happiness to act Kke an idiot?” 

** It is true wisdom to try to be happy.” 

And contributes to health to be fed on sugar-plums." " 

Your observations reflect little credit on my judgment.” 

“ It is your choice which reflects little credit on it.” 
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“ You hove not seen my choice) sir/' 

“ Actions speak) sir I Actions speak!” 

** My Leonora has committed no folly, save that of prefering me.” 

Yofir Leonora, coxcomb I my Leonora ! anybody's Leonora 1” 

“This is unwarrantable, sir, even from you I You can know 
nothing but what you have been told, and my authority ought at least 
to be as good.” 

“ Boy, words ar^ mdbningless things I anybody can use them ! 
They are both comiQ^^n proper^ and common nuisances. The moun¬ 
tebank has as large h. right and title to them as the queen. They are 
in fact the implements and tools of the swindler. With them the 
cheat shufHcs, the lawyer cajoles, the diplomatist manoeuvres, the 
merchant cheats, and the jilt deludes. Words are the common bank 
property of all the world; and it is always knaves and fools, and 
women, who draw the largest cheques upon it.” 

“ Then there is not much use in my using any of them with you, 
sir?” 

“ Not a whit—a mountain of words in the oqp scale will not out¬ 
weigh a very mite of an action in the other.” 

“ How then am 1 to make myself intelligible to you, sir ?” 

“ Just by acting like a sensible man, and not saying a word 
about it.” 

“ It is the part of a sensible man to secure his*o\fii happiness when 
it is within his power; and since I must speak out, mine can only be 
secured by the union to which 1 came to beg your consent.” 

“ Hark you, Edward ; you are my brother’s son, and 1 had a regard 
for him, and I have a regard for you. If you choose to destroy your¬ 
self, 1 cannot hinder, but 1 certainly shall not help you. If it is your 
pleasure to shoot yourself, do so by all means, but I shall not pay for 
the powder; or if you like to hang yourself, pray use your own plea¬ 
sure, but don't expect me to provide you with a rope. That's all, 
sir I That’s all, sir I You understand me now, and I have no more 
to say ! I am just in a very interesting passage of Plato, and indeed 
one in which he is considering the rationale of marriage among the 
ancients; so with your permission I will finish it.” 

Edwatd Hope's brow was tHie colour of the giant sun, when it goes 
to its rest wrapped up«in its robe of ruby red. He answered to that 
part of his uncle’s speech which touched him the most. 

“ You imagine that I came to you to desire pecuniary favours.”* 

“ I am liappy that you are independent enough to marry without 
them.” 

“ My Leonora is superior to all mercenary considerations.” 

“ 1 am sure she wilrbe if she marry you,” saitl old Hope, with a 
shrug of the shoulder!, a^ he Aimed over a few leaves of his Plato in 
a most unphilosophical hurrj^ ^ • 

, Young Hope felt very strongly his uncle’s meaning. 

“ We shall at least Ifave the satisfaction, sir, of proving to you, that 
neither Leonora nor myself desire to diminish your income by enlarging 
our own.", 

“ How so, sir?'! asked old Hope, sharply; “ I don't understand 
your pronouns and your partnerships.” 
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** 1 spoke of Leonora's interest and my own conjointly.** 

Well, sir?" 

“ And that can only be united in one way.’^ 

» Well, sir?" 

" You have placed us in such a position, by refusing your consent 
to our union, and by doing so on pecuniary grounds,- that vp^can 
only prove our disinterestedness by marrying without it.” 

“ Do so, sir I Do so, sir ! You have my full consent 1 My full 
consent I Marry as soon as you please I Hut hark you, young man, 
1*11 disinherit you the day that you do it; not obliged to find 
band-boxes for dolls, nor gilt gingerbread for boys. If 1 do spend my 
money, I’ll have either pleasure or profit for it. I’ll build an hospital 
—but no—perhaps your children miglit get admission I No, no. I’ll 
go on a pleasure excursion to the sea-side, with all my gold in guineas, 
and amuse myself with making ducks and drakes in the ocean with 
them! Pretty play for a forenoon; and I shall divert myself so, 
wlulst you and your wife are making cabhagc-iicts In a garret !*’ 

“ Quite as you please, sir. Leonora is singularly exempt from every 
species of pride and ostentation; her w'ants are as simple as her truly 
feminine mind is modest. Slie will still he an angel in contentment, 
and I will emulate her example.” 

“ They who want the least are the nearest to the gods who want 
nothing I" said ^ Hope, in a tone of sneering sarcasm, “Well, I 
shall not bring you down to earth again by offering 3 'ou any of its sub¬ 
lunary vanities; you can be as ethereal as you please, and live upon 
perfumes and sunbeams." 

“ I shall surrender, to you, sir, the addition to my income which you 
liave hitherto so liberally made me.*' 

“ Thank you, sir. You arc extremely good to give me back again 
that which is my .own. Hut no doubt it will be a satisfaction to you, 
as it will BO fully establish the disinterestedness of the delectable lady 
to whom you are about to give your mother's name. 1 shall, there¬ 
fore, to oblige you, make no scruple of resuming an allowance that 
might have made some slight drawback on this amiable—-jilt’s-^^isin- 
terestedness. And let me see, when that is done l tiiink you will 
have from your family inheritance something somewhere'about shoe¬ 
maker’s wages.” 

“ Sir, it is not necessary that you should insult our poverty.** 

“ No, no, certainly not. I ought to admire the elevation of refined 
sentiment in a garret or a cellar, more especially as voluntary poverty 
is a merit in the Catholic Church. But hark you, Edward I" ex^ 
claimed old Hope, suddenly changing his tone into one of fierce 
passion, *^ithe day that you^niarry^that intriguing cunning woman- 
aye, I say it again—that cunning WoiAan—4 ciR you off with a shil¬ 
ling I With a shUligig'y do you hear 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYALIST OFFICER-< 

BY CQLONBL DE R ####», AN EARLY COMRADE OF NAPOLEON 

BUONAPARTE. 

TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IIISTORICAI. REVERIES.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

“ The citadel 

Sent from its battlements the evening pool; 

81 ow in ith smoke the Duurbon banner fell: 

A flourish of bold music, drum and horn, 

Foilort(;d its white, fierce incense up the air, 

Blit from the city otlier sounds were borne, 

Calhcdrul cliaunts, and bells that rung fur prayer." 

Cholv. 

# 

Jiingen, March^ 179:2. 

I resume the conversation we were holding on the subject of our 
departure from Ettenheini, our route wheiict' was taken like the pre¬ 
vious one, under cover of as much concealment^s^^ossible ; this was 
dona that wc might not give umbrage to the princes whose territory 
we crossed, so fearful do they seem of the slightest approach to war¬ 
like appearances; it did not, however, drive away gaiety from march 
or bivouac, for we made nothing of the thousand trifling miseries we 
would willingly bear a hundredfold increased, ,to go towards Paris. 

As before, 1 went forward with one or two comrades to prepare 
lodgings. In passing through towns^ we took a sort of pride in proving 
by a firm step that we were not tj;^ be wearied; the noise our sijovr 
in Germany has already made brought out a host of people wherever 
we passed, curious to look what the emigrants were likei and few be¬ 
lieve, as they sec us thus, that we ever belonged to the highest ranks 
of France. We care little to set them riglit; but one thing dots 
unflinge us,—to hear personas of importance, German noblemen, and, 
above all,' officers of the army, express surprise when we allege our 
motives for quitting France. It’s all very well,” they say, “ but 
you had good wages, and it seems to us that you should not have 
given them up so easily.’* So much for any idea the men of this 
country can form of the depth of our feelings, or the nature of our 
revolution! ^ 

There are others, Imwever, better informed of all that relates to us, 
and who feel deeply^or all w^^^e to ^ through ; and among these 
are many emigrants, whom agl^^r other circumstances have kept from 
joining our ranks, and who/ i^are of our passiifg near, come daily to 
the side of our roud greet I wish I could tell you all I felt at 
falling in in this way with one ^of the old pillars of the monarchy. 
It was on £tpproaching Heidelberg; we perceived, a quarter of a 
league before us, an old man sitting on a bank; his noble counte- 

^ Continued frolu vol. zzxviii. p. 434. 
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nance and white hair had an appearance so venffable that t^sdrew 
our attention as we came near him. We did not suppose at ^t that 
he was a Frenchman, but tlie eager haste m ith which he crossed the 
way to accost us, soon made us imagine we had found a fellow- 
countryman, and we next heard him inquire, in a tone of the keenest 
interest, ‘‘ Gentlemen, may 1 venture to ask if you are the advanced- 
guard of any corps under the orders of the Prince of Cond6 ?” Upon 
our replying in the affirmative, he exclainScd, V Ahl my dear com¬ 
rades, I have heard much of you fronvthe first ^mmeiiccrnent of this 
crusade of your s, but 1 longed to see for myself with what a spring 
the officers of an army could take upon themselves the soldier's part. 
From this hour my hopes redouble I Such as I am, 1 am devotedly 
yours, and must entreat to be allowed to be your escort to the town ; 
do allow me, moreover, to relieve you of one of your knapsacks, which 
seem to me heav)^ enough to carry, especially for some of you who 
look delicate/' The tone and language of the fine old man led us to 
think he must be a general officer: we begged to know to whom we 
had the honour of speaking, and, as he replied the Count de Turpin 
de Criss^, we caught sight of the em'don rouge within the breast of 
his coat, and saw that we were conversing with one of the bravest 
lieutenant-generah' of the French army. We were delighted at this 
discovery, and showed him the respect due from younger officers; 
but he made light oT his own early services in comparison with^what 
we were undertaking, and told us that his whole ambition was to 
«8hare in our enterprize. The sight of you restores my jouth,'* he 
said; “ I hope soon to find myself able to join the ranks of French 
chivalryto which we answered, with exclamations, that with him 
at our head we should be sure to conquer. Arrived at the gates of 


Heidelberg, there was something touching in the way in whicit he 
entreated us to repress our impatient steps and turn aside into his 
house for an hour: ** We will drink a health to all of us equally dear; 
I too am a soldier,—you will not refuse an old comrade !’* 

We could not resist so friendly a proposal, and the old noble over¬ 
whelmed us with kindnesses; he parted with us, giving us his wqri^ 
of honour^e should follow us to fight; and the warm reception’^nd 
frank and chivalresquc language of thi^old friend of the king, pro¬ 
duced so great a sensation in our minds, that we felt the glow of 
loyalty and courage kiiulie afresh; while all the rest of the duj^ W'e 
could talk of nothing but of General de Turpin. 


Our head-quarters are now at Bingen, a little town upon the Rhine, 
between Coblentz and Mayence, by which means our little army is 
brought into approximation with that of the Princes Louis and Charles* 
The whole troop is dispersed amonj^ the little t^vns and villages along 
the shore ; tlie country is charming, l^nd my pftce of lodgment is so 
near the stream, tb^t I often fancy jt is^the Loire ,that I see before 
me. Alas I the illusion is not long I I seek my fatlicr, but do not 
find him I If I could onlg gain any tidings of fym ! 

We are far better oft* tlian in the quarters we left; we go fre¬ 
quently to pay our court to the princes, and sometimes visit^the large 
city of Mayence; and thus our time passes, in daily expectation of a 
more eftective organization. 
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On arriving at Bingen, we learnt that the emperor had just died; 
as the brother of Marie Antoinette, he was the sovereign on whose aid 
we reckoned most; liis illness lasted but three days, which gave rise 
to an idea that it had been resolved upon by the revolutionists of 
France; and while overwhelmed by the news of an event so fatal to 
the royal cause, we received yesterday the dreadful account of the 
assassination of the King of Sweden. 

If the pistol-shot .whicli deprives us of so solid a support to our 
arms was not aimed bf the French Jacobins, it will at least be allowed 
it is not astonishing should suppose it to have been. 

Nothing can be compared to the gloom which reigns throughout 
our cantonments, now that these disastrous tidings have arrived; we 
cannot keep ourselves from seeing in these occurrences the hatred 
and atrocious perfidy of Jacobinism to every monarch;— mxd^what is 
to become of our own in the very midst of this revolutionary whirl¬ 
pool ? I am sure, my dear father, your prayers often rise to God for 
him* Adieu. 


’BingeUy^Aprils 1792. 

It is known that Leopold, before his death, had made considerable 
preparations for a war against revolted France, an^ that many regi« 
ments had been directed to our frontiers. We, therefore, have been 
waiting in the greatest anxiety several days to l^rn»what part will 
be taken by the archduke Francis, who has succeeded to his father us 
head of the empire; and it is affirmed that this young prince has al¬ 
ready imparted the greatest activity to the preparations which had 
been commenced ; while the National Assembly, more audacious than 
ever, has fulfilled the height of our wishes, by itself declaring war 
against the young emperor. We know, too, that the King of Prussia, 
on his side, is preparing to bring an army into the field. 

All these arrangements seem to be a consequence of the convention 
of Pilnitz, in which our princes took a leading part. So we are now 
sure of making common cause with these foreigners to attack the 
French rebels; we shall march with confidence, whether in advance 
of or side-by-side with the armies of those sovereigns, since they have 
announced that they have no wish to penetrate into the kingdom of 
France but as friends of the monarch and of his faithful subjects. Vive 
U lioi! 


Bingen^ May^ 1792. 

The mask is lifted; at length we are about to emerge from the ob¬ 
scurity in which for more than a year we have been held. The princes 
are authorized to organize a royal Sfmy ; nothingi is thought of now 
among us but making purchases •of arms, horses, and military effects 
of all sorts- • ^ 

The Empress oPRussia sends Idrge supplies of money to the princes 
for equipping troops; excitement is at its height; many noblemen 
who were fortunate enSugh to bring considerable sums with them out 
of France have made offers to give them up to the princes fur the sake 
of the cau^; the Prince of Cond^, unable to accomplish anything like 
what he wishes with the sums entrusted to him by the princes, is ex- 
Jan. 1844.— vol. xxxix.— no. clhi. h 
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pending his last resources to arm the preux around him ; the royal ar¬ 
tillerymen are at present the worst of!^', wanting cannon; it is the 
vexation nearest to the prince’s heart, as well as ours. However, 
we are resigned to fighting as infantry soldiers, until we have an op¬ 
portunity of seizing upon some of the French pieces. 

It frequently falls to us to mount guard over the prince’s person, 
a service extremely agreeable, from the <laily intercourse it procures 
us with all who come to pay their court to the princes ; we thus are 
sooner acquainted with all that passes, and the young Duke d’Enghien, 
who knows us almost all by name, invites the niiost agile of us to join 
in his games of bars, which are played with all the gaiety and grace 
this young Bourbon throws into all he does. 

The road from Bingen to Cohlontz, where the royal princes hold 
their really brilliant court, is constantly covered with Frenchmen ; 
the Prince of Conde going thither frequently himself upon business, 
and always accompanied by bis children, while curiosity, or a wish to 
sec their friends, or to present themselves at court, draws others. 

It appears decided that the army of the emigrants shall be divided 
into several bodies, which will act upon difierent points. 'J’liis is, no 
doubt, with a design of ofToring more opportunities of rallying round 
us to the royalil^ scattered over the interior of the country; and 
we are the more induced to believe that this manner of dispersing us 
will be advantif^ofts, that since the declaration of war by Frapcc, so 
calling itself, with the foreign powers, emigration, which had slackened 
a little, has been resumed with new force. It is not to be wondered 
at that men of principle, who find themselves upon the eve ofdrawirig 
the sword against their comrades, their friends, and brethren, and, 
above all, against their native princes, should take the resolution of 
abandoning the standard of revolt, to attach themselves to that of the 
monarch. We know, besides,''as I said before, that ^there are still 
officers who await our approach with impatience to unmask themselves. 

On the other hand, when we consider the advantage of the royal 
army’s marching en masse^ so as to be more independent in cas^ of 
anything happening, we are inclined to regret that the system of a 
division of the forces should be adopted. ^ 

[|The resumed emigration of which M. de R- speaks, drew 

along with it one whose steps had nearly passed the bounds of civiliza¬ 
tion and conventional society, with its goals and its heart-burnings,— 
alfke unknown to the wild, albeit ruder impulses awoke there strife as 
rude,—but whom a lone stray eclio from the far-off conflict reached in 
the forest, and summoned home the wanderer. A young French 
soldier, seeking in* the American woods thrf almost sole lingerer of 
unaccomplished schemings, the dre*am of (Jbr sajjacious Alfred, a 
north-west jjassage#—and having mnong the novqj a)arm8 of solitude 
and nature half forgotten liis errand,—in his wanderings from forest to 
forest, approached the limits of one of those s^tlements, which the ad- 
vancing wave, as Alison calls it, of civilized humanity, is carrying into 
the desert; and seeing one evening, on the banks of a streai^^let, a farm¬ 
house built of the trunks of trees, asked a night’s shelter* As dark¬ 
ness came on, he sate down ip the corner of the great chimneyV vJriie 
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Uic hnbitation was only ll|;hted by the flame from the hearth, and 
picking up an English newspaper which lay upon the ground, amused 
himsc/f in reading, while the hospitable hostess prepared his supper. 
His eye was soon arrested by the words, written in large letters, 
“ Flight of the King,*’ followed by the particulars of the unhappy 
Louis’s attempt at escape, and his arrest atVarennes, his sorrow¬ 
ful return from which M*de R- was a witness to. The young 

soldier, a captain in tie captive,monarch’s army, thought he heard 
“ the voice of honour,’* as, solitary in a lone homestead, his heart full 
of emotions little guessed by its sober tenants as they tended their 
stray guest, he read on, and learnt “ the increasing emigration, and 
the assembling of nearly all the officers of the army under the banners 
of the French princes.” His vivid and young imagination was re¬ 
velling in the delights of forest liberty, env 3 'ing not even kings upon 
their thrones; he had been soliloquizing, that in Charles or James of 
England’s place he should have started for the backw^oods, rejoicing in 
fv^edom restored /—“ If I liad lit,” lie says, speaking of it in after 
years, the lamp of my hostess witli the journal which changed the 
destinies of my life, and continued my journey, no one would have 
perceived my absence, for no one knew that I existed* The Bour¬ 
bons had not need that a cadet of Brittany should return from beyond 
the seas to offer them his obscure devotion. It was a sfhiple question 
between me and ray conscience, which brought me back to the theatre 
of the world. 1 might have done as I wished, for I was the only wit¬ 
ness of the debate. But it was,” he adds, “ of all witnesses, the 
one before which I should fear most to blushhe abandoned his pro¬ 
jects; and the future “freely elected monarch” of literary France, 
(selon Clii'istopher North at least,) young Francois de Chateaubriand, 
returned to Philadelphia, and embarked*in a Dutch vessel for Europe, 
where, “ with his knapsack on his back and his musket on his shoul¬ 
der,” become from captain of cavalry “ a simple Breton soldier,^’ he 
marched gaily forward from the rendezvous of the army of the princes 
to the siege of Thionville.] 

To return to our more proper hero, or rather to /iwhero, the Cond6, 
M. de R-now describes a pftject which was in agitation, for por¬ 

tioning out the artillery officers among the different bodies, of the 
army, and the consequent distress of that corps, lest they should be 
separated from their idolized prince, —the scheme being one which the 
Marquis de Thiboult, the most aged general who liad left France, 
liad induced the princes Louis and Charles to think of adopting; 
Cond6, however, witness of their vexation, undertook to represent it 
to the king's brothers, an?f in fact went to Coblentz, *and requested as 
a favour that he might hi allowed to retain with him all the artillery 
officers who had follojved him fi^m \Vorms- Retunfing in Ins yacht, 
the shore of the Rhine was covered as usual, at the place where he 
was about to disembark, ^ith gentlemen who waited in impatience the 
liope of any tidings of a brightening sky; “ the generals of his staff,” 

writes M.de JR-, “ who were always the first to surround him, 

stood there waiting, and around them pressed a throng of other 
officer^, eager to hear anything the prince should communicate. Had 
he new to relate ? asked one of the generals as they saluted 

H 2 
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him. * O yes^ and very good news/ replied the prince, elevating 
his voice, and glancing with a look of satisfaction at the artillery 
officers near; * I keep all my officers of artillery I* 

« « Ifc « 3|C « 

Singen^ July, 1792. 

The Emperor Francis II. has just been crow,ned at Franckfort, and 
went thence to Mayence to join t]^e King pf) Prussia and Duke of 
Brunswick, with whom he had appointed a rendezvous there. Many 
councils were held by these sovereigns, along with their generals, in 
order to iix the plan of the ensuing campaign, the operations of which 
appear to have been definitively settled; the Elector of Mayence dis¬ 
playing the greatest magnificence in the reception he gave to these 
illustrious personages, to whom were added many of the other princes 
of Germany. 

It has been agreed in these conferences, that the army of tl»e emi¬ 
grants, from twenty to five-and-twenty thousand strong, shall be sepa¬ 
rated into three bodies; the most considerable of which, consisting of 
twelve thousand men, under tjie orders of the king's brothers, and of 
Marshal Broglie, is to make part of the Prussian army occupying the 
centre of operations. 

The second,* consisting of five or six thousand, under the 1^'ince of 
Conde, is to direct its course towards the left, in order to act in con¬ 
cert with a division of the Austrian army. 

The third, under (Condi’s son) the Duke of Bourbon, who is to he 
accompanied, by his son, (the young d’Enghien,) has for its destina¬ 
tion Liege, where that prince will be able to collect around lum about 
five thousand emigrants. 

The corps of Conde, which is ready to take the field, is composed 
of tile legion of Mirabeau, containing fifteen hundred men, cavalry 
and infantry, commanded by the Viscount Mirabeau, (of whom the 
English reader wi.l remember Carlyle's vivid descriptions, his visit to 
his incarcerated brother, his own characteristic loyalty, &c.) ^ 

The regiment of Rohan infantry, raised by the Cardinal, and com¬ 
manded by Prince Louis de Rohan, ^nounting to four hundred men. 

Two small regiments of Hohenlohe, forming about six hundred 
men, whicli have been raised and are commanded by two princes of 
that name. 

A regiment of infantry composed of nobles, amounting to fourteen 
hundred men. 

Five squadrons of cavalry composed of nobles, forming fourteen hun¬ 
dred men. * * . ^ 

A squadron of the Dauphin's regiment. * 

A regiment of«6aIrn huzzars. , , , 

(And one or two more bodies, of which a list is given.) 


Krmtznach, ^uly, 1792. 

The Prince of Conde received orders to establish his head quarters 
at Kreutznach, a town situated nearer to the frontier, in order to con¬ 
centrate bis troops upon it. After staying there some days, we have 
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no'v received an order to put ourselves in motion in tlie direction of 
Spires. 

# * « ^ * tt. 

We perceived by the route we were ordered to take in setting out, 
that we should not follow the shortest road to the place of ourdesiina- 
tion; and from the uncertainty which we had fancied we remarked in 
the directions given us, about which there was always a sort of mys¬ 
tery, we guessed that some enternrisc was projected. We w'ere very 
near Landau, and our* tliouglits turned to that place, with which we 
knew the prince had intelligence; but a retrograde march soon con¬ 
vinced us that our hopes, if just, were frustrated, and the next day 
saw the arrival of the Marshal de Martignac, who commanded in the 
place, and had made liis escape tlicncc with an oificer of rank, in the 
artillery, and several others ; they told us that they had effected their 
flight with great difficulty, having previously taken every measui'e, in 
concert witli the civil authorities, for admitting into the city the 
Piince of Condo and the French troops under his ^rders,—the condi¬ 
tions of which, however, which consisted in the assembling of our 
troops in great force before the town, so as to have the appearance of 
investing it, not liaving been fulfilled,*^ warning of our approach was 
given to the otiier generals eoinmanding in the province, and that 
these latter, not being, for very good reason, in the Secret, issued very 
strict oAlers for a closer watch to kept upon the enemy’s move¬ 
ments, in order to be ready to oppose any attempt upon our part, 

It appears, from tiie explanations given on this subject by the i^'ince 
of Conde to several general ciiicers of Ids army, that he has great reason 
for discontent with the Austrian general, Prince Hohenlohe, who, not- 
withstaiuling his reiterated entreaties, would not he prevailed on to 
march Ins troops towards that Ibrtre^is, the only co-operation the 
prince requested, and which was in order to justify the authorities of 
the town, if called to account for the surrender they had promised 
to us. 

We are told, that in the absolute refusal made by the Prince of 
Hohenlohe to acquiesce in the demand of his Serene Highness, he re¬ 
trenched himself behind the faat, that the views ot the allied powers 
did not allow of places in Alsace being occupied by cither our troops or 
their own. 

This news greatly damped our spirits, and the more because that, 
from all we can learn on one side or the other, it appears tliat the 
allied sovereigns and their generals do not show towards our [irinces 
the frankness and zeal wliicli are desirable to make our cause triumph ; 
so that the struggle apjfkars likely t(>be sadly prolonged. We now 
begin to regret the division of the royal army into several bodies; 
since, finding our^lves thus cotpparatively isolated, *it will become an 
impossibility for us to undertake anything great or daring, when cir¬ 
cumstances demand it. • 

[A foreshadowing of tfie fatal effect of tlie too late regretted plan of 
divided operations; while the republicans were not long in carrying 
out their sysfem of concentrating masses on one point, and thus ren¬ 
dering all the heroism, all the devotion of the royalists for a time 
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unavailing, whether in the gallant army of the exiles, or in fated 
La Vendt^e ] 

BtJdy Aug, 10, 1792, 

Since the projected coup-de-nmin upon Landau, and its ill success, 
we have played a gloomy part enough; for instead of passing across 
and penetrating into Alsace, as we had hoped, we are established on 
the right bank of the Kliine, and up to the present time have been re¬ 
duced to the mere trade of coast-guards, forming a part of the 
Austrian army under the command' of Prince"JSsterhazy. It appears 
that our further operations are to be dependent on those of the grand 
Prussian army, which provokes us beyond bearing, so burning arc wc • 
with impatience to cross the stream. For this, however, we see no 
kind -of preparation; the time is passed in marches and counter¬ 
marches; while w'c are deploring the slowness thrown into our opera¬ 
tions at the very moment when it is of such importance to act with 
rapidity. The officers of artillery are established at head-quarters, 
whither an immense concourse of nobles come daily from the village- 
cantonments routfd, to know what day we are to penetrate into 
France; giving to the little town of Buhl enough of stir and move¬ 
ment to make it be taken for a metropolis. 

Nothing could be more amusing than to see the market-place, 
covered as it j& in a morning by such thousands of French emigrants, 
of all grades, heights, and agt^s, come in their different costumes of 
(fficer^soUJiers^ to make their purchases of provision for the day. Our 
brave and aged generals arrive among the rest to make their choice of 
necessaries; they take this task upon themselves, and often that also 
of seeing to the skimming of the pot, while their few servants arc 
occupied in grooming their horses. 

After having gone from villagers' stall to stall, to choose what one 
will buy of fruit, vegetables, or other eatables, each of us carries home 
his marketings under his arm or in his hand, not failing to boast to 
any comrade who accosts us of the cheapness and goodness of what 
we have met with, though it often happens it is only a bunch of 
carrots. 

At the door of the hostel where q^ir good prince lodges, you per¬ 
ceive a troop of his people bustling to bring in all kinds of provisions, 
for the entertainment of the twenty or thirty royalist companions, 
whom the general invites every day to his table. His chief cook, 
who regrets the kitchens of Chantilly more than his master does its 
beautiful and forsaken halls, endeavours to supply their place by 
kindling an enormous fire in the street, near which he stands waiting 
with his spits charged with viands, till the<rniinute arrives when Ill's 
science requires that they should be put down, in ordei^ to be done to 
a turn. ^ t 

And thus we pass alternately ffom \he minutise and the trifling but 
the necessary of human life, to deeper thoughts, in which pass under 
debate, amid our circles, the interests of<^eoples and the fate of 
kings. 

Occasionally we enact the part of a police towards suspected tra¬ 
vellers, especially those whom we iiave re^oii to suppose to be 
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emissaries of the Propaganda, come for the purpose of spying out 
our numbers, or guessing our projects: we can generally recognise 
them by their borrowed disguises ; the men of Bale liave the character 
of being frequently employed in these sort of missions. 

Buhiy August 16, 1792. 

The details we have just learnt of the massacre of the tenth of 
August, have thrown,us iTito such a state of exasperation against the 
monsters and men o£ blood whp were its authors, that we breathe 
nothing but vengeaneb on behalf of the king and the unhappy Swiss. 
A dungeon, they say, has replaced the throne of our monarch I What 
is the Duke of Brunswick dela)'ing for ? Why must our courage be 
held back? W1mt wants there more? Can there henceforth be any 
uncertainty whether we should be allowed to fulfil our mission of 
rescuing the king and saving royalty? Condo is at our head, and at 
his side de Turpin, de Bouille, de Viom6nil, de Bethisy; these two 
latter lead our advanced guard ; for what better occasion are such 
talents and such heroism to be reserved ? 

Grotzmgeny Sept. 12, 1792. 

Share our delight, my dear father! the moment approaches when 
we are to penetrate into France 1 The army has just been con¬ 
centrated in the neighbourhood of Bide ; we have*befefi joined by the 
Austrian troops and directed upon the Rhine; boats have even been 
collected to eifect our passage, and preparation upon preparation has 
transported us with joy. It appears certain that the armies of the 
coalition are already in Champagne, and are advancing upon Paris, 
An immense number of reports are in circulation, each more flatter¬ 
ing than that which preceded it; they even go so far as to say that 
sixty thousand men, commanded by Dumouricr, have laid down their 
arms, and that, recovering the heart of Frenchmen, they demand to 
fly with their officers to the succour of the king, if such a thing 
might but be true I 

Mahlbergj Oct 8, 1792. 

Ah, my dear father, we can Jiardly believe it yet, but so unhappy is 
the fete pursuing the royalists, many of us fear it is but too true, that 
the Duke of Brunswick has operated a retreat. Is it credible ? Not 
only are our projects for passing the Rhine all vanished, but we are 
now obliged to think of defending the passage of the river against the 
enemy 1 

What will our princes do under circumstances so unlooked for ? 
Alas, for the unfortuna4)B dispersion^of the emigrant troops! Were 
they only united, thc}^ might risk everything to save everything! 
But wha^^talitjfc pursues us I Instead of taking the road to Paris, as 
we so upon doing, ti^e see ourselves constrained to defend 

the entry of Brisgau lag^nst the revolutionary armies. Such a panic 
has spread among the ^Germans, that they have just sent off from 
Fribourg the Emperor’s chancellory, and the public chests. 


9 
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BY HRS. EDWARD TH02XA8, 

Two lovely flowers from Heaven 
My bow'r a brief while graced! 

Hast thou not seen the snow-flake drlv’n 
Across the barren waste. 

Then melt all suddenly away 
Beneath a truant winter-ray ? 

So shrank my blossoms from the cold 
Of this ungenial land, 

Kre their rath beauty could unfold 
Wooed by my fostering hand; 

Together they both came, and —wentf 
And then 1 asked Why were they sent?'' 

• * * 

"As messengers of^heaveiily love !*' 

An angel’s voice replied. 

To guide thy erring soul above, 

TneiiT seraph wings they tried ; 

Too often mortal hearts alone 
Are wafted thus to Mercy’s throne! 


Strong as the hope of faith may bCj ' 
Stronger are earthly ties 
To draw man to eternity. 

Thus, when a loved one dies, ,7 

The thoughts the spirit’s flight pursue^ 
And heaven iristant is in view !'’ 


Lord! on my heart these truths divine 
Fell, like soft Hermon's dew, 

Barth fades—my thou^ts are'wholly thh^ ^ 
My babe no more riirue ; 

I feel in love my babes were, foken. 

To be no more by tempests shaketi! 

• t ^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Sea-robber of the Horbiboia. 

The knight ar^d tHb maidenvStood not long thus at liberty in the 
place they had so^trangely gained; for scantly had he univound the 
silken band that Ifeld them together^ ere a half-dozen of those fearfub 
looking men, awakening from their trance of wonder at his sudden ap¬ 
pearance over their ship's side, ran in, and, unarmed as he was, and 
breathless with the toil of such ascent, easily made him their captive, 
binding fast both hand and foot. Neither staid they their rude hands, 
until they had robbed and rifled their prisoner to boot; nothing doubt¬ 
ing from his mien and bearing, that he was of high degree, and like to 
afford them, not only rich plunder, but a goodly ransom. 

So busy were these caitiffs over their chiefegt prey, that not one as 
yet took heed of the damosel, who stood near, trembling at sight of 
the villainous countenances about her—by compare with which even 
the memory of Sir Lance de Hacquingay seemed comely. But that 
true knight, who forgot not in his own evil case her Impless estate, so 
so^n as he could gain a hearing,,besought them tef give fair and cour¬ 
teous usage to the maiden, who, he said, had friends that well knew 
how to recompence their kindness toward her. 

By Saint Nicholas,!” quoth one, the deck of the Sea Dragon, 
like unto most other pitots, hath fair and gracious entertainment for 
those that can quite our courtesies. But here cometh the Seasweeper 
to make his own treaty. Stand aside, my mates !—wot ye not who is 
in presence?” * 

The whole rout liereupoh gave back, discovering to May Avis a tall 
figure, sheathed in complete armour, who came down from the after- 
castle, and who, judging of him but by his port and look, she would 
have c^led a knightly person. As be drew nigh, she could likewise 
perceive thrdftgh his open helmet, that he was comely enow of feature, 
thpugb his complexion, eiAier by n^'ure, or the effect of sun and wind, 
was of a dark reddish brown—whilst, like his fellows around, the evil 
life he led was 411 too plainly shown in his fierce and sullen visage. 
To make his aspect yet more terrible, he was harnessed from head to 
foot in coal,hl^ck mail, over which he wore a surcoat of a blood-red 
colour, whereon, as if in derision of all knightly and chivalrous devices, 
was wrou^t .an escutcheon, bearing two besoms crossed, such as 
vrere see^l on the mW above his^enaon. Tbb like mockery was bla¬ 
zoned mi a shield tiTat was borne after him by one of his band, arrayed 
as an arms; aod i^so on his crestf overhung with a huge 

pluniegiiw'fiery red, that flowed loosely back on the air like the tram 
of BomfrMazing stajjJS as he stalked slowly along striving to show by 
his protnl^jair wd gait, how little he recked of the presence of knight 
or barqp. Yet might the beholders suspect from his face that he took 
more heed of his nmir captive than he cared to bewray to any there in 

‘ 4* '^ Continued from vol. p.276. 
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words; for In's brow grew yet redder tban bis surcoat^ and bis eyes 
' glowed like two freshly kindled brands, as they met those of the Lord 
Guy—who, on his part, stood awaiting him with look and air so high 
and haughty, that hardly might the damoscl know him for the gentle, 
gracious companion of her former travel. 

III met 1—^by sea, as erst by land, Sir Count I” said scornfully the 
robber. 

Hi met!—in every place and tide alike, Sir Thief!” answered, not 
less scornfully, the knight. ^ , 

Now by Saint Nicholas and all bis trusty clerks,^’ cried the other, 
“ that title pleaseth me to the full as well, County Guy, as if thou 
hadst cleped me duke or earl I—the ratlier, in that a goodly array of 
both are there to sliare it with me*. Howbeit I will make proof to 
thee anon that a thief can hold his word as stedfastly as can a knight. 
What ho I on [oit there 1 a rope forthwith from the top I” 

Scantly were the words spbken, ere the rope was cast over the top, 
and waving to and fro above their heads; those evil-looking men on 
the deck all gathering joiind to perform his furtlier best with the 
ready glee of those about to perform some rare and pleasant pastime. 

“ Lord Guy of IJeaucaire then said the robber, when lie saw all 
arrayed toward his work,—“ bearest thou in mind the oath I swore 
when last we spoke togetlier in Bretaigne?” 

The knight but looked on him disdainfully, without reply. 

** That neither prayer nor gold should ever buy thy life again at 
the hand of Sansloy ?” 

Ho thy worst, caitiff!” said the knight, yet more proudly than 
before. The blood of Beaucaire is all too noble to be bought by a 
villainy.” 

At this the visage of the robber grew well nigh black as bis mail. 

Yea—sayest thou?" he answered, betwixt his set teeth. “ Thou 
hast thy wiH I Address thee then without more, to a short shrift and 
a long journey.” 

Maiden,” said the Lord Guy, turning toward her, ** come near, 
I pray thee, and take the last ca|^ands of a dying man I” ' 

But here the poor young tiling who bad:'before folly under¬ 
stood what was on hand, suddenljHprang'lfdl^S^^ li^nd cast ^berself on 
her knee at the feet of the robber. 

O beseech you, noble sir she criedt holding up her joined 
hands—beseech you, as you love your own precious soul,, do not 
this ^rong and outrage I So help me God and our blesseddady, as 
this iuMe lord hath never worthily deserved the hate *Qf any I” 

“ By God’s Corpus—and what art thou V* answered' the robber, 
looking down on her in amazement. V 14 is page,-/-or ape, or haply, 
as these gentles call it, his lady love?” ‘ ^ 

“ Nay, nay,” $lie said quickly, “ God fej^bid so noble *a gentleman 
sliould be disparaged in any such wise f In very deed;; valiant sir, 1 
am but an orphan of rude and small estate, voyaging, by theMgrace of 
friends, in the train*' of this worthy lord, whom ^ootlily I bid never 
seen but an eight days agone.” 

By Saint Joce, the eighth part thereof should suffice to lime thee, 
silly wren !” answered the sea robber, with a scoi^^iJl^h. Yet 
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blame I not tiie count’s choice of his company^ for truly thou art as 
proper a pfgsnie, by the mass, as I have espied this many a tair day. 
Hark thee, primrose ! thou shalt go thy way with me, to serve bower- 
maiden to my wench at home—an office whereof thou mayest be 
both blithe and proud. How deeniest thou thereof, Sir Guy? Wilt 
thou counsel thy gentle ladj^ here to accord with my proffer?” 

‘‘ I will, Sansloy !” quickly answered the Lord Guy;—“nay more, 
to give thee thanks to the bqot thereof. Maiden, be not afraid I 
thou shalt have a fair and honourable service ; and 1 charge thee dis¬ 
cover, without d?ay or disguise, unto those to whom thou goest, both 
thy former fortunes and the purpose of ihy present voyage.’* 

But the little maiden, whose virtuous courage and stedfast heart 
had not shamed a nobler ancestry, little heeding her own better hap, 
so long as that brave and courteous young count remained in jeopardy 
of a cruel death, ceased not yet nu)re importunately to pray and be¬ 
seech the robber for mercy, regardless of his terrible looks ; entreating 
him, for the love of his own renown, which doubtless was great alike 
for his valour and prudence—no less than for jiis safety’s sake, since 
none might tell to what sorry pass fortune might bring tlie most pros¬ 
perous—not thus to stain his honour with the murder of a noble gen¬ 
tleman, whose blood could not fail, sooner or later, to be terribly 
avenged on all concerned therein, and who, if he had indeed done him 
harm or offence, might yet make a noble amehds«n time to come. 

*Now, whether there was somewhat in her fresh fair face, and plea¬ 
sant look and voice, that wrought upon the fantasy of this rude man— 
whether it seemed to him sweet to hear words of praise and courtesy, 
even from tiie mouth of a simple girl—whether it were that, in his 
hasty ire, he had menaced more tha^i he desired, on further advising, 
to perform—in sooth I cannot tell you ; nor yet in what fkshion things 
li$ul gone if the Lord Guy had b^n hear enow to overhear what was 
spoken. But so it was, that the robber hearkened to her^rayers and 
arguments witl^marvellous patience ; and even after she had ended, 
he stood a space, as if studying upon all she had saidwhen behold ! 
ere he essayed to speak, there came ^fler them a loud hurtling noise 
on the air, and therewith a shock and sound so fierce and dread, (as 
if a thunder dint had fallen,) that flk very ship reeled and quaked be¬ 
neath it ftuym end to end; and in the next moment, there fell from 
above.a shower of planks and timbers, whereby not a few of those on 
the deck were struck down and sorely hurt. 

The ISlea robber cast up bis eyes, and beheld the top beaten in, and 
the sail all pierced and rent; whereupon, bidding them straightway 
thrust both captives into some place for present safe keeping, he ran 
in fiery haste toward the forecastle, shouting m a terrible voice, with 
many gmt oaths tfnd cursed, for one Rougemain ; whilst one of his 
men at arms, without meye ado, caught up she damosel Avis under 
his arm,. after \he manner wherein folks are wont to lift a fardel, and 
bearing her thus.^own a short ladder, that went below from the deck, 
he cast her more diad than alive into a small dark place, the door 
whereof He made fast on the outer side. 

Hov^ great soever, at any other season, would have been the dread 
and dismay of the poor maiden on finding herself thus thrown into a 
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dark and dreary dungeon, she bad then little leisure to think of such' 
small grievances—no, not even to weep over the yet more woful plight 
of the Lord Guy, or the drowning of her faithful Gillian. For now 
there arose overhead so wild and fearful an uproar, that truly all the 
shoutings and yellings, and tramplings up and down, that had so 
affrighted her at first going on shipboard at Hampton, had been but as 
the music of flute and dulcimer to compare therewith ; since besides 
the din and clamour at all times to be heird in a great ship, 
set as thick with armed men and mariners as a hive with bees, it 
seemed as if they were now menaced with danger fiom without—for 
at whiles, would all tlie shouting, and rushing, and running, suddenly 
increase tenfold ; and right anon would come on the heels thereof one 
of those terrible thunder dints, making the very ship quake and crash 
beneath the mighty shock as it had done at the first—and more than 
once, she fancied she heard, amidst wild- cries and curses, a sound 
like the groaning of those in pain, and at other times a noise, as if 
some part of the craft itself were violently struck and beaten in. 

Howbeit, after this had befallen some five or six times, she could 
discern that these dreaclful sounds waxed each one fainter and further 


off than the last; and now likewise began she to discover a shimmer 
of light, which, growing stronger as her eyes became accustomed 
thereunto, revealed to her by degrees the place she was in. 

Now this, albeit not A fair parlour or lady's bower, yet neitlier w'as 
it the foul and murky den she had first deemed it, but a small, low 
closet, wherein she might scantly turn her, lighted from a hole in tlie 
door, and heaped up on one side with fardels of woollen cloth and 
other the like gear, out of doubt the spoil of some hapless merchants, 
whose ili-hap had brought them i^to the hand of those caitiffs some 
few days before. Wljat was. Without she could not discover, for the 
little window looked but on the beams of the deck above; so she was 

fain to sit^ier down and abide patiently whatevft-might befal her_ 

though not without many a sorrowful thought that noble young 
lord, the very flower and pride of chivalry, tbtt^)out to perish, like 
some wretched lazar or fellow, jn this dei^^'wlTOnds, without help^ or 
even knowledge of those who should avenge him. For her poor 
Gillian, she could hot grieve, or iHnk, saveswith envy of her who whs 
now free from these and all the other evils that cease not U^aunt the 
weak and helpless in this weary world, and at rest %,vth^eep sea, 
where she should never more be afraid of violence or cruelty. 

Thus occupied in her doleful musings sat the damosel, until it was 
now dark night, by which time there was wholly an en^ to those cracks 
like tliunder, and likewise to the strange and sudden outcries and run¬ 
nings of those above; and no more was to be hea^ than the wonted 
noise of such a pli^ce, and the roaring abd dashing of the waters, as 
the ship went ovp theiji, heaving and boui^ding so lightly and freely, 
as was well nigh a figure to feel. And ere long was sire aworer at 
last, of footsteps ir^g toward her prison^door-^-whereon sofne one 

sm^e lightly, and and aisiinly guise pr8yad^eht^ance^. \ ■ 

Much amaaed at plac^ $he%^de the 

enter—since, fia^ht afrailed her-^ 

pen, the door opening, she to; her grp eoUtcntoeijt, 
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a stranger, who she quickly perceived was not only smaller of stature 
and more aged than Sansloy, but in all things else as unlike him as 
might be—having thin yellow hair, goose-grey eyes, a fair, ruddy hue, 
and a small round visage, that looked as if he were always covertly 
laughing. He was besides quick both of e}'e and speech, low-voiced 
in his ordinary talk, and civil and courteous enow of behaviour. He 
made show of much kindness toward the maiden; first giving her good 
even in fair phrase, and then setting down before her both meat and 
drink of a daintier kind chan might there have been looked for— 
praying her, with goodly words, to eat thereof. 

Little will and less appetite toward feasting had May Avis in that 
tide; nevertheless, to show lier thankfulness, she took a morsel of pain- 
demaine and a cup of water; with which graciousness the robber 
seemed well pleased, praying her to say if there was aiight else he 
might do for her greater comfort. Then, at her request, he devised 
for her a way to make fast her sorry bower on the inner side for the 
time to come ; promising, ere he departed, that she should have none 
to see or speak with her, save himself only, so long as their voyage 
might continue—and yet further, that he would strive, by every means 
in his power, to aid and friend the French knight; who, he swore unto 
her, was living, and in small peril of his life for one while. 

The^ sailed on, seemingly after the same prosperous fashion, through 
tifat night and three following days; in all which time the old man 
held his word—bearing himself toward the damosel in all things after 
so fair and friendly a fashion, that, thief and outlaw as she knew him 
for, she was yet fain of his presence and talk; for in any case, here 
she had for jailor an old, sober wig^t, who plainly cared as little for 
fair faces and sweet looks in his heart as in his speech, and was moved 
to what he did on her behalf but*by pity for her forlorn estate. And 
for one thing alone, if for naught else, could she have weU nigh loved 
him-—in that from his lips gat she some faint hope of again meeting 
with her poor Gillc; for vidten she at length took courage to tell him, 
not without many tears, of her great and remediless loss in the faith¬ 
ful wench; then he called to mind, how that after the sinking of their 
craft, he had espied floating on tlMkv^'ater, a plank; bearing two per¬ 
sons, of whom one was in wbmiln's weed—and that he well believed 
both had been able to hold op; until lielp carnc to them—but that for 
themselves in the ship, they had been right glad, so soon as their erid 
was gained in the destruction of the English Wk, to bring round 
their prow, and escape as they might from the hot pursuit that was 
made after them. Then he told the maiden that the terrible sounds 
and shocks she baA listened, had been caused by the letting off a great 
piece of ordnanc# from thb deck of the Duchess of Normandy, the 
ship they had seen cbming down from Harjjeur; she having been 
newly provideQ with such gear, of which, doubtless, those on board 
her had been eageisto make proof against them. ... 

“ But by stout Hutertl” he said, “ tHbugh-true it is they 
took ois at unawares, little 6nov have tbfj^o bol^jj^tiiereof —since 
thougii sqotHly their handling, both to odr cr^ and 'people^ hath been 
eomewhat'over rough for us to keep seas for this present, 

yet havtS Uiey shaken the ancient sides of t^elr own drafty old barge, 
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until mcthinks slie shall scantly roll back to the haven. Smite off my 
head} if I looked not to see her timbers open each time they gave 
fire I—as would they had, in guerdon of our Sea Sweeper’s hurt!— 
with their treaclicrous new-fangled devices, that slay folks a mile 
away, and make brave men and cravens all as one.*’ 

In sooth, May Avis had little dreamed, when trembling at the 
■ sound of those fearful tluinder dints, how greatly they were about to 
befriend her—^not only by shortening the voyage of the robber’s ship, 
but by providing that savage inan witli*sufficient occupation, in the 
care of his own harms, to keep him for one while from thought of 
further cruelty or outrage; and devoutly sl\e prayed that both the 
Lord Guy and the other captives, if such there were in the ship, 
might find the good effect thereof on their return to land, which the 
old man assured her was now not far distant. 

Even as he had said, about the middle of the third night since her 
captivity, she began to hear that hoarse sullen roaring of waters, that 
she had learnt^to know for the waves of the sea breaking on a rocky 
^shore; and this noise'waxed ^momently louder and louder, until it 
seemed close under the ship’s side, insomuch that the maiden doubted 
if they were not driving on some of those sharp-pointed black rocks, 
whose grisly image was even yet fixed in her memory. But great 
was her astonishment, io feel the ship all at onc^ turned about with 
the very head toward this raging surge; and ere she could draw her 
breath, behold^ they had sprung past in some marvellous fashion, as 
swiftly as bolt from crossbow^ and were sailing in still water beyond, 
and well high out of hearing of all that furious din and uproar. 

Howsoever they had gotten there, it was plain enow that they 
were come within some close and well-sheltered place; for scantly 
seemed they to move over the calm ^ea, though above the wind might 
be heard bowling and blowing with might and main. Also their 
course was changed more-than once, and that with such haste and 
clamour as showed the passage to be both strait and perilous. And 
afler this work had gone on a good half hour at the least, suddenlj^ 
there was a loud noise as of grinding and rattling of chains, and the 
ship thereupon was as suddenly and wholly staid, as if she had run 
upon the land. 

An4 now straightway arose there a tumult and confusion ojj^ every 
side, compared with which all that the damosej had before heard on 
boand ^of that disorderly craft, seemed as naught. For whilst some 
were 'trying loudly to furl the sail, and unhand:^the rigging, others 
were shouting as lustily, to help coffers and far^ii^ out of the ^old ; 
and strangest of all, were heard betiveen whfiel^^mceB that seemed 
far up in the §ky, calUng and answeringHo tbo8i|;ljtelow, not without 
abundance of grisly aa£hs, according to tl^ir;wdnt, from all sides— 
the echoes of that hollow place causing the ttimu}t td appear tenfold 
greater, until was. constrained to press her bands on her eats, to 
shut out BO niany dbd sbunds. Amongst Vihese she failed not 

at times to distinguish of Sansloy himself, for the most part 

calling as before on the ntfihe of Rougemain; and she also thought 
she could sometimes note the gentler voice of her friend :with the 
yellow locks* 
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This last had not forgotten her—for wlien a weary time had passed 
away in this fashion, and the trampling and shouting above were in 
great measure abated, he came to her prison door, and bade her 
quickly follow him to the deck, whitlier he courteoualy aided her to 
climb by the ladder; and no sooner had she done this, than she 
discerned, with not a little amazement, the place wherein they 
were. ^ 

The great warship was lying on the water, still as a stone, where 
certes she had nc^need of jmehorage; being grappled with mighty 
chains to the rocky sides of a haven that was of little more than her 
own length and bigness, and sheltered beside from all the winds of 
heaven, blew they never so fiercely, by huge cliffs that seemed almost 
to touch the sky^ and encompassed the little iiavbour so straitly on 
every side, that hard was it to discover where lay the*^ entrance. 
None such, in any case, could the damosel espy—not even by aid of 
the broad, beautiful moon, that was shining down full into the place 
from a firmament as bright and blue as a sapphire stone, lending 
a pleasant aspect even to those barren blacl? rocks, and the evil- 
omened ship beneath them. But she Had all too little leisure to look 
to such matters; for the old robber at her side straightway caught up 
a rope, and began with all haste to make it fast about her girdle; 
getting such smalhhelp as he needed from anot])er that stood by, 
the •falling aside of whose cloak discovered him to be maimed of his 
right hand. Then the old man, bidding her good speed, and also to 
keep a stout heart and fear naught—at sound of a whistle hard by, 
she found herself caught upward and hanging betwixt the ship and 
the sky, with the top of the mast ^rcady sinking below her feet. 
Then rocks, clefts, and moonlight, began to flit and dance about her 
all together in wild confusion, as.in a dream; the whole vanishing 
after a while, at the touch of a strong hand that was laid on her 
shoulder. The rope that held her was loosed, and she found herself 
afoot in a lof^y cavern amidst the cliffs; but more than this she was 
not suffered to discern, when one, taking her by her arm, quickly 
drew her onward. Scantly knowing where slie went, she continued 
her way as the guide led; ^ntil when she had fully regained sight 
and sense, she knew that they were pacing peaceably along a gallery 
hewn out of the rock, by light of a lamp borne in the hand o^her 
companMki, an ancient woman. 

Ere the damosel had taken courage to inquire how she had been 
brought thus suddenly fronrthe wild cliffs and bright moonlight, into 
the centre of this spacious dwelling, as she deemed it, they had 
turned into a littW chamber hard l)y; the which, albeit it held but a 
jointstool, and a couw of heather, seemed to her, who hacTnow lodged 
for many nigl^s on me rough seas, worthy to contain a princess. The 
old crone, bidding her arr£y her for sleep with all speed, that she 
might go her way, tjirried but whilst the poor wearied young thing 
crept to tjjis Iiomeljsbed; and then, making fast^be door without, 
departed with her lamp—whilst May Avis, wholly spebt with fear and 
watchings in a few moments fell asleep as sweetly as she had ever 
done in her own still and pleasant home at Malthorpe. 
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THE ROSE-QUEEN. 

, BY MRS. ABDY. 

“ There is a festival at Salency, in France, for adjudging a crown of roses to tho 
girl who is acknowledged by all her compctitortf'to be the mot^t amiable, modest, and 
dutiful,” 

Oh! young and gentle Rose-Queen, I have ever deemed till now. 

That a crown was all too heavy for a fair and girlish brow ; 

But so lovingly these flowers around thy silken ringlets twine. 

That care, I think, can scarcely cloud such royalty as thine. 


No dull and cumbrous state affairs thy aching head oppress, 
Thy sparkling eye i» never dimmed by popular distress. 

Thine ear, unhurt, nnsaddened by the senate's jarring words. 
Lists to the sound of gushing streams, the song of tuneful birds. 


Yet sages say the,ro/;e-wreath in its loveliness deceives, 

And soon its smfling bloom is changed to dim and withered leaves, 
Therefore the rose is Pleasure's flower, and crowns the heedless throng. 
Whose joys may flourish for a time, but never flourish long. 


Not so the dewy roses that adorn thy brow to-day, 

An evidence of purity and virtue they display ; 

Duty, and truth, and modesty, are in their blossoms seen. 
Such arc the needful qualities that constitute our Queen. 


Oh 1 do not on thy drooping flowers at night bestow a sigh, . 

But take the garland from thy head and lay it gently byj % 

Its fragrant scent shall still endure, and thus through worldly strife 
Is felt the guiding Influence of a good and pious life. 


Fair children at a future day around thee may arise, 
tten tell them why these faded leaves are precious in thy ey^. 
Tell them, like thee, to seek renown by virtuous deeds alone. 
And win in rising womanhood such trophies for their own. 


Thou hast not, happy Rose-Queen, proud possessions to bequeath. 
Yet may thy young descendants feel ennobled bjr this wreatn, ^ 
And owiuthat valueless is weaUb,*an{^poor is lettered^feme, 
Compared to that best hentagc*-a pure unspottid name. 
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THE IRISH STATE TRIALS.—THE OPENING. 

PKOM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BAKRISTEII. 

The time allowed to us Is so very brief, that we can do little more 
than glance slight!^ at the efents which have occurred, and that 
within a very narrow space, since we carried the rei^ders of the ‘‘Me¬ 
tropolitan'* through the stirring occurrences of November, and pre¬ 
sented them with a gallery of busts of all the leading characters in 
that busy scene. In order to preserve unbroken the chain of occur¬ 
rences, and detail them, however imperfectly, in the ordef of their 
progress, while the public mindns yet heated with their interest, we 
steal a few hours from the throng and excitement of the Queen's 
Bench to continue our narrative. Before we open the prologue to 
the swelling scene, it will be necessary to connect the closing of the 
hrst with the opening of the second act by a reference to interme¬ 
diate events. In the interval, there was action and energy on both 
sides. The Crown, secretly and in silence, carried out its measures 
under the combined direction of Mr. Brewster and* the Crown Soli¬ 
citor* who left nothing unattempted wliich the keenest foresight, and 
provision against all contingencies, could accomplish; while the first 
law officers crammed like Strasburg geese for the grand festival. On 
the other hand, the solicitors, or, as Lord Brougham, in his abhorrence 
of false taste, would call them, ‘‘ the attorneys” for the traversers, pre¬ 
pared for a stout resistance. Some intelligent emissaries were des¬ 
patched to collect-evidence in the districts charged in the indictment 
as the places in which “ horrid treason did bestride the blast." The 
traversers' counsel hud various consultations on all the various points 
of attack and defence, and on Monday, the eighth, the order of battle 
was finally determined on, subject, of course, to such changes in detail 
as arise in the progress of every great cause. A plan, substantially 
diflerent, more safe as well sis more imposing, was suggested, and 
would have been adopted, had not a radical change become imperative 
after the^trlking of the jury—a subject which demands seme coasi- 
deration.* 

In England, this preliminary passes off as quietly as the cold muteness 
of the pleailing. Palace Yard resounds with no unusual din. The 
attorneys meet in the Crown Office, settle the names of the jurors in 
decent silence, and th* public knovy not, or care do know, the triers, 
while theprisonermakiissure of justice, whoever the “good men" maybe, 
lu Ireland, Themis moves with a more noisy accomi;)animcnt, and it had 
long been characteristic of lier Subordinate officers to take improper 
liberties with her sacred person. The best illustration of this defile¬ 
ment is a sabring, onc;o*current in every mouth, “ Let me see the jury, 
and I will tell you the verdict." Englishmen cannot con^ehend the 
importance attached in this country to the striking of a jury. Party 
there does not operate to the exclusion and annihilation of all moral 
obligation. We, however, understand well the value of the evil. So 

t'eb, 1844. —VOL. xxxix. —no. cliv. i 
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accustomed was the public ear to this desecration of the first safeguard 
of liberty, that the vice had long ceased to excite disgust- For some 
years abetter system was in operation, and jurors were neither sup¬ 
pressed nor partially selected- The reform commenced with tlie late 
Master of the Rolls, and was inflexibly maintained by his liberal suc¬ 
cessors in office. Old courses were, however, revived, which resulted in 
a panel politically unfavourable to the accusea. Who the novel adven- 
turerinto this region of political poisons may be- is still unknown- 
The Recorder, who preferred the ga}' revels of Drayton Manor to the 
impure atmosphere of Green iStreet, abandoned his duties, and slipped 
away over channel- He left orders that the names on the panel, in ' 
alphabetical arrangement, should be transmitted to the Manor for his 
authentication- Two slips, containing over sixty names, of whom 
twenty-seven were Roman Catholics, in some mysterious manner 
dropped out of the roll, and liid ^themselves in a corner I The 
officers declare their innocence—the clerks of the peace and crown 
are “ free as angels Com the damning sin.*’ This recurrence to al¬ 
most obsolete practice is among the most painful signs of our disor¬ 
ganised state. If it be a cure, it is such a cure as wdll finally kill. 

“ Violent remedies,” says Ilunic, “ often produce for some lime a de¬ 
ceitful tranquillity; but as they destroy mutual confidence, and beget 
the most invcteftile animosities, their consequences are commonly 


fatal, not more to the public against whom they are tried, than those 
who make trial of tliem/* A power founded on the moral stability of 
justice is not easily shaken, or, if shaken in a fit of popular animosity, 
Soon rights itscIG .and reposes firmly on its centrO; while the power 
which commits itself to injustice for the short-Rved glory of a transi¬ 
tory triumph, loses in that process through which it had Vainly hoped to 
acquire strength. Even though the Crown should succeed in obtaining 
a conviction, punishment can scarcely follow, and the Attorney-General 
may incline to the suggestion of Starvelmg the Tailor^ “ I believe 
we must leave the killing out when all’s done.’* The object of the 
government is to suppress the Repeal Association by the oMinnry 
powers of the law, and Mr- O'Connell stands on its absolute legality. 
If the Atttwney-General should succeed^in persuading the jury, Mr. 
O’Connell’s well-contrived machinery is taken to pieces, and the re¬ 
organization of a similar body, with its devout enthusiasm«;^d munifi¬ 
cent contributions, becomes a great difficulty, if not a dir^ impossi¬ 
bility. Both sides ar# aware of the vital character of the struggle, 
and both will put forth their utmost powers of attack and resistance. 


The expenses of the defence are enormous. The fees to counsel witli 
their briefs amounted to more tludi a thousand^ guineas, which, with 
daily refreshers during a long defcrreii con test,^attorneys’ bills, and a 
variety of other expenses, will form^a w'cighty aggregate at the c]ose. 

The long-expected day at lengfli arrived, big with the triumph of 
the crown or the fate of the accused—a day of grandeur and solemnity, 
not more the vast importance of the issue, than Ihe imposing 
forms withwbich it was ushered in, and the array of intelfect assem¬ 
bled to measure swords in that perilous and hard-foughten field.” 
There have been greats trials in British history, wliere kings and mo¬ 
narchies were the stakes for which the combatants played^^Hmme 
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where guilty or not guilty involved the progress or defeat of popular 
principles—others, where the impeachment of proud ministers or the 
rulers of oppressed provinces, realized the grandest spectacles that 
ever were presented on the theatre of the world, in the display of 
sumptuous pomp or of prodigal eloquence. But if they surpassed the 
present in intense interest and imposing magnificence, they sink be¬ 
neath it in one respect—the accusation of millions at the bar of public 
justice—for that isUhe true issue. They are here in spiritual though 
not in bodily presence —non corpore mente feror* I'he excitement 
of the morning was immense, but unaccompanied with clamour or dis¬ 
order. The hum of the awakened city at an early hour was soon 
matured into a general activity, and long before the gates of the Four 
Courts were opened, a well-ordered but impatient multitude crowded 
round the avenues. We wende^^ our anxious way to the busy scene at 
eight o'clock, with the fair expectation of a first arrival at the doors of 
the Queen’s Bench, for ten was fixed for the sitting of the Court, but 
we were disappointed in our rational hope. CWef Baron O'Grady’s 
advice to his indolent relative was observed by numbers more watchful 
than ourselves, and early as we were out to surprise the worm, there 
were others who had long before captured the prey. At half past 
nine, we were released from the crowded ajjtechainber, and the 
gowned throng rushed in, each congratulating hims'dif on his patience 
and success, without reflecting that once in he was an immoveable 
fixture for eight hours. Not gradually, but in a single minute, every 
spot was crowded. One by one the leading counsel arrived, and took 
their seats. Tlie Attorney-General moved in with an enormous piTe 
of papers, followed Sergeant Warren, the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Brewster, and the rest of the Crown force, all in a body. On the 
other side, Mr. Whiteside first came with a long stride and bold front, 
and deposited his bag with a»'thump on the red cloth. He seemed all 
on fire for the fray, and nodded with good-humoured carelessness to 
the opposed array. Next approached Mr. M'Donagh, who exchanged 
a multitude of morning salutations with all on every side, not forgetting 
the jury-box, for whicli lie usually puts on the most captivating of his 
wreathed smiles. In rapid succession followed Messrs. Henn, Hatchell, 
and Fitzgibbon, and the last who showed his face of quickening 
impulses« was Mr. Shiel. Shortly afler ten, the grand dignitaries 
were seated—all in their scarlet costume—which had a solemn and 
striking appearance. When to these were adlled the surrounding ac¬ 
cessories—ladies—lawyers—well-filled but not overflowing galleries, 
the spectacle was one of subduing interest. 

The crier was now ordered crfll the traversers. They appeared, 
with the exception of Mr. O’Connell, who shortly after entered the 
traversers’ box^ aqcompanied*by Jlhe Lord Mayor*in Jiis full municipal 
robes. The corporation escorted ^Mr. O’Connell to the Four Courts, 
but the Lord Mayor ^lone of the train entered the Queen’s Bench. 
The Chief jfustice did not seem to relish this display of the municipa¬ 
lity. Leaning on his left hand, he scanned the civic inffuder with a 
scrutinizing glance, and conveyed in that severe look the expression 
that the presence of the Lord Mayor in that cpstume was a sort of 
defiance to his aulihority, and incompatible with the respect due to the 
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dignity of the Court It wns intimated to tlie Chief, that he appeared 
as one of Mr, O’Connell a bail, wiiich produced a softening effect on 
his Lordship. Mr. O’Connell having answered to his name, witiulrew, 
and shortly after returned in a new patent wig and gown, which con¬ 
siderably improved his appearance. He sat between Mr, Hena and Mr. 
Whiteside, with both of whom he maintained a lively conversation for 
some time, and from the repressed laughter of the triad, he appeared to 
entertain them with his choicest anecdote. After the panel had been 
called over, and as the book was about to be‘ handed up, there 
was a movement among the traversers’ counsel which indicated that 
some plot was about to see the light. The Attorney rose to make a 
remark, when he was interrupted by Sir Coleman O'Loughlin, who 
handed in a challenge to the array on behalf of Daniel O’Connell- 
IIere was a revival of the outpost warfare, which was likely to con¬ 
sume another day, and miserably depressed the spirits of the audi¬ 
ence. It was thought the foils had been laid aside, and the time for 
striking with the edg^ of the sword commenced. The Attorney-(ie- 
neral looked as surprised us the uninitiated ; but the law officers might 
have conjectured that the traversers would have that challenge on re¬ 
cord, whatever might be its fate at the Jmnds of the court. Perhaps 
they did, although they looked astonished exceedingly. Mr. Brew¬ 
ster gathered up liis eyebrows to his very temples, so profound^ was 
Ills surprise, though the Recorder had been summoned on the pre¬ 
ceding day to give evidence, if the crown took issue on the challenge! 
It was founded on the omission of the names from the jury panel. 

One challenge only was handed in, and Mr. Moore pressed the Attor¬ 
ney-General to traverse or demur to that while the remaining chal¬ 
lenges were being drawn up. But that cunning master of fence, after a 
brief consultation with his brother Solicitor, refused to take the bait. 
He would conceal his course until all the other challenges had been 
filed, calculating that if the first went off, on an objection to the form, 
the traversers might correct the informality in all the others. The 
adroitness of the manager foiled this well-concerted scheme, and the 
traversers obtained time to complete the number. For two hours the 
court sat with the most exemplary patience-—they asked occasionally 
if the challenges were forthcoming, but no other symptom of impa¬ 
tience did tliey exhibit, having manifestly resolved to set no limit to 
their resignation, anc^avoid the imputation of, in the least degree, 
unduly accelerating the trial. Counsel on both sides left the court, 
and after a long delay, the confederated powers again returned. On 
receiving an assurance that the challenges agreed in all respects, save 
the names, the ’Attorney-General demurred ore tenus, and argued in 
support of his objections. His argurneut was cool AncJ well-reasoned. 
He defended the crown from any inberfe^ence with^the jury lists- he 
defended the Sheriff—he poorly excused the Recorder—he di^ied the 
jurisdiction of the Court to entertain the question, and very skilfully 
sought to fasten on the traversers a dispute with the worthy citizens 
in the jury-box. Sir C. O’Logblin, the parent of the challenge, sup¬ 
ported it with ability, but it was clear from sundry dicta of their lord- 
ships that they were ill-disposed to what Lord Brougham cglls sdeh 
-curious structures of sophistical architecture.;” hnd still curious as 
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it was, that challenge involved a principle and a question which will 

embarrass ministers more than it did the judges of the Queen’s Bench, 
Mr. Fitzgihbon, as bold and intrepid an advocate as ever stood by 
a sintiiig cause, changed the p/an of attack, and as argument was 
likeij' to prove of little avail, he resolved that the primary source of 
the evil should not get off without a wholesome lesson for the future. 
He was censured for his personalities; but there is a time when deli¬ 
cacy in the advocate is*criminal towards the client, and to strike with 
effect he must abandon a straight-laced reserve, however painful to 
his own feelings maybe the* sacrifice. Fair in front of Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon—at the side of the Crown Solicitor, and self-complacent at 
the honour just rendered him, by the three-fingered Jack of the //- 
lustrated News, sat the Recorder I He looked so innocent—so un¬ 
conscious of the fierce fire that was on the point of being opened on 
l)im, that it was almost a pity to ruffle the serenity of his spirit. 
Mr. F. soon ploughed up the surface, reasoning fairly that if the 
Recorder had performed his duties that challenge wouldnotexist. There 
he sat, exposed to the biting sarcasms and well-merited reprehen¬ 
sion of Mr. Fitzgibbon, who lectured severely‘without violating the 
fair limits of professional duty. The Solicitor-General, in his reply, 
comforted the Recorder, replaced his character on its pedestal, and 
then proceeded to the more pressing business. He spoke for the 
public ear—he sought to obliterate the disagreeable impressions pro- 
dndbd by the refusal of the Crown to an amended panel, and concluded 
a very clever and conciliatory speech by deprecating the idea of injus¬ 
tice on the part of the Crown. Mr. Moore, on behalf Mr. J. O’Connell, 
then offered that the names should be added to the list, another jury 
struck forthwith, and the trials proceefled with within tlie week. The 
Attorney-General was astonished that a proposition betrayingsuch“gross 
ignorance” should be made by so eminent a lawyer, and that Mr. Moore 
must be conscious of having tendered a legal impossibility. The 
latter, for once, lost his well-balanced temper. The accusation of 
“gross ignorance’’—a hard phrase!—ruffled his plumes, and he re¬ 
plied to the unguarded language of the Attorney-General in a few 
sentences of caustic severity, which drew down a burst of indecorous 
applause from the galleries^ The Court delivered judgment against 
the challenge, Judge Perrin holding it well taken, and thus ended the 
interest of the first day. 

The irritating procrastination of the first only increased the excite¬ 
ment of the second day. After some delay i^swearing the jury, dur¬ 
ing which process, Mr. M‘Donagh shivered a lance with the Attorney- 
General, and effectively parried a blow aimed by one of their lordships, 
Mr. Napier brieflyiupened the indictment. The Attorney-General 
then rose in the midst of tlic*most profound silence, and with a calm 
and studied solemnity of raajiner and language, commenced his address. 
He had a most*formidable taslc to accoinpHsl), and great as the ex¬ 
pectation was, he ccutainly did not disappoint it in the elaborate clear¬ 
ness with wliich he uTifolded the multitudinous details—the artifice with 
which he connected their incongruities—and formed out of such very 
unpromising and heterogeneous materials a cleverly constructed unity. 
How the imposing structure will fare hereafter, is not our purpose to 
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decide. He called the marked attention of the jury to the magnit'ude 
and momentous nature of‘ the issue they had to trj^, and according to 
long-established custom, calculated on a pure and unbiassed verdict. 
According to what appeared to us an infelicitous and embarrassing 
mode of procedure, he began with the common definition of conspi^ 
racy, which he supported through a variety of phases, with numerous 
authorities. The law is indisputable—we only found fault with the 
application and arrangement. That branch would have come in more 
artistically after the developement of^ the facts w)iich he conceived 
did constitute a conspiracy. But there was also much art, however 
questionable its exercise, in fastening the charge thus early on the 
accused. In this preliminary all was for the public and the jury, and ' 
we could perceive a strong effect produced, though it contained neither 
eloquence nor applicability. Mr. O’Connell listened for a time 
with a sort of smiling attention, which was soon converted into real or 
affected disregard ; he drew forth a Morning Chronicle,” and during 
the remainder of the day, appeared to amuse himself with its con¬ 
tents. Sometimes he^ drew off his spectacles, glanced for a moment 
at the cool expositor of his sedition with a good-humoured or surly look, 
and then returned to the news. Once only did he oftgr an interrup¬ 
tion, and that was in reply to a challenge of the Attorney-General. 
Commenting on the oft-re|)eatcd declaration of Mr. O’Connell, that 
the Queen, by virfajc fif Iier prerogative, might convoke the Irish Par¬ 
liament by writ, which in fact amounted to a revival of the celebrated 
dispensing pow«r, Mr. Smith, turning round to the traverser's counsel, 
said, ‘‘ Is there one gentleman of that bar who will assert that such 
an exercise of the p}rerogntive is not illegal and unconstitutional?” 
Hereupon Mr. O’Connell lifted up his eyes, and firmly replied, “Yes-*’ 
But we must return to the thread of the discourse. 

After much prefatory matter, Mr. Smith comiiicnced the formid¬ 
able ascent of a barren ridge of mountains |>ilcd on clouds, and clouds 
on mountains, from the summit of which he cheered us with a distant 
glimpse of the promistnl conspiracy, lie began with Lord Grey’s 
government in 18^1, and passed in laborious review the severj^l forms 
which political agitation assumed since then. The object of this long 
winding inarch, more tedious than a patriarchal journey, was to point 
out and definitively settle what wc all knew before, that repeal was u 
cherished project of Mr. O'Connell. At last he pounced on the 
Loyal National Repeal Association,” and did not forget to mark the 
first attribute with pei^liar emphasis. Here he stood on his true 
ground, and expectation was strained to the extremest point of ten¬ 
sion to catch the scheme of hidden treason, which, on last term, lie 
promised to reveal in all its naked deformity. Having with a great 
deal of finked labour” passed in review the ^constitution of that 
society, and illustrated his remarks with SQmeof the dipLmas or cards 
distributed to the members, he wheeled back to the hrst of the mon¬ 
ster meetings, and thence forward in succession to the others, to 
establish his case of conspiracy and sedition. prove this, which 
was the great utid peculiar difficulty—in fact, the burthen of the whole 
chant—he read a vast number of extracts from ilie speeches of Mr. 
OTonnelh and newspaper articles, which, in connexion with the 
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loose expressions of the populace reported by policemen^ and a forced 
similarity between the proceedings of the Association and the United 
Irishmen of '98, he asserted, did constitute a coiispiracy. That there 
was much of the visionary and inflammatory in his carefully and skil¬ 
fully selected excerpts we do admit—that the spirit which presided at 
Mullaglimast and elsewhere had a dangerous tendency, we also admit 
—but that the whole w^s such a conspiracy as the law contemplates 
—that such an open union was unwarranted by the constitution of 
England, admits atJeast of much doubt and disputation. Mr. Smith 
read passages from* the Secret Committee Report, stating that in *97 
the people marched in formidable masses and military array, and the 
result was a rebellion; and by a cunning analogy, he inferred that 
the events of last year conducted us inevitably to a “ ferocious re¬ 
public.” The afRliated societies of France were also among the in¬ 
gredients of the cup of horrors with which he drugged the court and 
jury. So far he stated nothing unknown to every newspaper reader 
in Ireland. We looked forward with trembling and fear to that dark 
and mysterious popular organisation which, to heighten the effect of the 
disclosure, he was, perhaps, reserving to the last. We expected some 
secret information of a vast confederacy, embracing in its all-diffusive 
arms the entire population, bound together by some terrible adjura¬ 
tion—the revival of another Catalinc blood-ciip^ but it turned out in 
th^end to be the old story—that Mr. O’Connell*had drilled a very 
efficient battalion of Repeal Wardens, who maintained an active 
communication with head-quarters, and brought tli^ whole country 
within the influence of the Corn Exchange. Instead of important 
revelations, Mr. Smith commented with much force on the R. W. 
diplomas with their borders of national'green, and the commemorative 
battle-fields which marked the four corners. We acknowledge an 
excess of absurdity, as well as mischief, in reviving the battles of 
Benburb, the Yellow Ford, and the other fields of Celtic renown. 
We ought to have outgrown such fooleries: they conduce to national 
hatred, and should, in wisdom, be avoided. The Attorney-General 
invested them with an importance which any head with two grains of 
common sense would reject as an insult to the human under¬ 
standing. * 

The Attorney-General’s address occupied two sitting days of the 
Court, the exact time we allowed him in the last number of the Me¬ 
tropolitan. Hereafter we shall have an opportunity of comparing it 
with other speeches. But this we must sa^ that he exercised his 
duty with a temperance and reserve by us wholly unexpected. He 
confined himself almost strictly to a plain statement of facts, adding 
few comments, which, if not remarkable for eldquence, were signalised 
by no abusive violence. His design clearly was to let the “ conspi- 
raepr” tell its ow^ tale, with tlu;least possible aidfrom his involved rhe¬ 
toric. He occupied eleven hours in' the delivery, and of that time his 
original matter woij(ld scarcely fill half an hour. There were many 
tempting occasions for a lofty flight, but be never ascended beyond 
the humble level of plain exposition; in this acting with prudence, 
as a public officer, as well us safety to his own character. The 
matter was arranged with singular clearness; immense labour must 
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li&ve *4)^en bcslowed in the nice selection and adaptation of the 
parts,' atlid viewed as a whole, it was creditable to the tact, the 
skill, and moderation of the Attorney-General. 

. iln .anptherj wd more important respect, his address was a dire dis¬ 
appointment. .,We predicted quite as much. When Mr. Smith 
“ smote the hoUow of the general ear*’ with his mystic revealings of 
insurrectionary treason, we said that haughtier promises often ended 
in, vapour; We pretend to no oracular intclii^nce^ but, from our ac¬ 
quaintance with the mental habits of the Attorney-General, we con¬ 
cluded that his proofs would sink below* his promises. It was unfair 
to the character of the country to declare in a crowded court, and in 
words which have since filled the mouth of all Europe, that, when the 
period arrived to make his statement, Ije would establish as dark and 
dangerous a conspiracy as ever perilled the peace of the world I Such 
was his ]>romise—how has ho fulfilled it ? We associated with his 
declaration a recurrence to the rude instruments of rebellion. We 
seriously doubted—disbelieved, in truth, the existence of any such 
follies. Hut when the first officer of the crown emits a solemn annun¬ 
ciation that he would prove it, our incredulity received a shock, and 
wc awaited the moment which would devclope the treason with tre¬ 
mulous apprehension. We watched his progress from topic to topic, 
and nothing came. When, in the middle of his speech, on receiving a 
slight intorruptiorii {le'still persisted in his first resolve with an air and 
emphasis which displayed much earnestness, we held on attentiv*ely, 
waiting for the4htal and final blow. But when he closed his labours 
with a borrowed peroration from the late Chief Justice, though we ad¬ 
mired the cleverness with which he constructed his story, and gave 
him credit for very unusual coolness, we could not but smile at the 
parturition. He laboured heavily, and his throes ended in—nothing I 
Had he been more candid, he should have said, “ I will prove the 
present organization to be illegal, with its officers, home and foreign 
subsidies, its objects and designs.” This would be fair and intelligible. 
But to involve all Ireland in a dark cloud of suspicion—to blot her 
loyalty and obedience with the foul stains of treason and conspirady, 
and with no other proof than Mr. O’ConneH’s speeches and newspaper 
flatulencies—was unworthy of a straightfowward and fair-dealing mind. 
The declaration was intended for effect, but, like all effects not 
grounded on truth, it reacted with proportionate force on the pro- 
pounder, All, even his friends, anxiously asked, “ Where is the con¬ 
spiracy ?*’—and for the present we leave echo to repeat the interro¬ 
gatory. 
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THE INFANT PRODIGY. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

Surprising ! what qualities solid and bright 
In this dazzlirfg' diminutive wonder unite I 
She sings German melodies, flits throi^h the dance. 

And lisps gay retorts in the accent of France, 

Talks of fractions and numbers, of measures and weights. 
Never seems at a loss in historical dates. 

Twirls round a vast globe—spouts orations in rhyme. 

And deems little story books sad waste of lime V* 

In weariness some her achievements survey, 

And whisper, “ Vain folly”—“ What tedious display !" 
Some moralize—some sock a flaw to detect 
In the poor clockwork puppet wound up for eflcct;” 
And some wish that children were children indeed, 
Jlejoiced from the school-room's dull toils to be freed; 

To draw the light skipping-rope forth from i^ [jlace, 

^Or deck the wax baby with ribbons and lace. • 

For me, though I censure this scene like the rest. 

My heart is too heavy for laughter and jest; 

Soon, soon must this child of endowments so rare. 

For solitude, stillness, and darkness prepare; 

1 know by the colour, flushed, fitful, and high, 

By the knit anxious brow, by the bright eager eye. 

That the slight fragile frame has long drooped and declined 
Beneath the precocious excitement of mind. 

And ye, reckless parents, who thus, day by day. 

Can see the sweet blossom of youth fade away. 

Defrauding your child of the truest of wealth. 

Life’s unspent possessiofls of vigour and health— 

Ye bar her from all that free Nature bestows, 

From liberty, pastime, and needful repose ; ” 

Then lean forth your victim the homage to claim 
Of a crowd, who accord you derision and blame. 

I 

And still shall fresh knowledge distract that young brnin. 
New works shalli^he study, new arts shall attain, 

Till in Learning’s vast treadmill, spent, wmrn, and oppu i^t, 
She faints in her laboi|rs, and passes to rest. 

Then, la^in^ remorse shell tjie parents await,* 

Who mourn their rash madness, but mourn it too late ; 

And a light passing sigh shall be breathed by the crowd 
For the lair Infaift Prodigy laid in her shroud ! 
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No. VI. 


13UIT1SII CHAPELS ABROAD. 

It has been said that in founding a colony, *tlie first care of the 
Dutch is to dig a canal; of the French, to build a theatre; of the 
English, to construct a fort. This may have been very true when 
the remark was originally made; but times are greatly changed, and 
with the times our wants also are modified. Mynheer stays at home 
now-a-days; he has enough to do in maintaining his actual posscs- 
*sions: the French send out a brigade of gens-d’armes to keep order 
in their new colpnies, instead of a troop of comedians to amuse them ; 
and the English provide chiefly for the spiritual defence of their 
off-shoots, in the shape of a church establishment and titular bishop. 

In this, as in many things besides, the government receives its im¬ 
pulsions from without, and merely gives expression to tlie popular 
sentiment. There is 'Scarcely a corner of the continent, frequented 
by English famtlFes', which is unprovided with a place of public wor¬ 
ship, and a resident clergy man, supported on the voluntary principle. 
In the single ttlwn from which I write, there are two congregations of 
the Church of "England, a Scotch Presbyterian, and an Independent 
Chapel. There is a spirit of religion kindled, and extending ever 
wider and farther in the minds of a large portion of our countrymen, 
which, groping its way blindly, ns it does, through Methodism, Non- 
inlrbsionism, Puseyism, will, at no distant day, 1 trust, produce the 
happiest results. For how much of the improved condition of the 
clergy of the Church of England are wc indebted to the purity and 
a])ostolical character of dissenting ministers ! Emulation has brought 
forth its fruits; and a drinking, sporting, dissolute parson,.is nc/w little 
more than a traditional monster. 

By a different process, much good will probably be evolved from 
the schisms which divide the Church and harass the consciences of 
well-meaning and sincere men. The present inconvenience, no doubt, 
is great; but how incalculably will it be outweighed by the advantage 
true religion will gain, if the minds of its votaries, wearied out by 
tliese troubles and dissensions, turn from the discussion of barren 
forms and doubtful doctrines, to the one great source from which all 
real light emanates; that light^hich a/one 4s sullicient to*guide our 
steps in the right path. * ^ 

When George Herbert built a new clmrcb at Leiglnon^jomeswold, 
the reading pew and pulpit were, by bis order, placed a little distant 
from each other, and both of an equal height^ for he would often say, 
“ That they should neither have a precedency or priority of the other; 
but that prayer and preaching, being equally useful, might agree like 
brethren, and have an equal honour and estimation.’’ The arrange¬ 
ment rccoiumciKlcd by this excellent divine has been adopted in the 
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Lovirer*town Chapel, at Boulogne; but I greatly fear that here, as 
elsewhere, tlie equality it was intended to inculcate, lias not pene¬ 
trated into the hearts and understanding of the congregation. How 
frequently, at the close of the service, are your ears assailed by re¬ 
marks upon the preacher's eloquence or dulness; how rarely, how 
very rarely do you find that the devout spirit, whicli should accompany 
prayer, has outlived the half hour or forty minutes'duration of the 
sermon 1 The Roman Cktholic custom of allotting separate portions 
of the day to prayec^and preaching, is an excellent one. Indepen¬ 
dently of the wearisome lengtn of our church service, there is a 
rapidity of transition, from the earnest offering up of prayer to the 
critical spirit in which even a popular preacher is listened to, that is 
anything but favourable to the durability of the devotional feeling. 

I know not whether other minds are acted upon in the spme way 
with my own, but to me what is really impressive in a preacher is 
neither eloquence, nor argument, nor historical research. These are* 
but adjuncts, pleasing, interesting, useful adjuncts it maybe, but they 
are not the essence of profitable preaching. Religion is something 
quite independent of well-rounded periods; it is neither to be taught, 
like mathematics, by demonstration and analysis, nor like history, by 
accuracy in facts and dates. A priest may be excellent in all these 
respects, and yet, whilst he convinces the understanding, may be ut¬ 
terly without power to touch the heart- The^tfue secret of his 
impreSsiveness lies in his being himself deeply im*prcssed. A manner 
indicative of earnest devotion, and entire absorbtion in the sacred sub¬ 
ject of discourse; above all, forgetfulness of self,.,and unconcern for 
vain display;—these are qualities in a preacher which come home to 
my mind with more persuasive force than any dogmas, or syllogisms, 
or nice distinctions, though clothed in the elegant diction of a poet, or 
argued with the refined ingenuity of & casuist. It is not to know d.bout 
God, says Job, that is eternal life,—that a man may glory in; it is to 
know frW, to be acquainted with him* In this case the iieart glows 
in the all-pcrvading atmosphere of religious love; in that, it seeks in 
vain to thaw its icy currents at a (ire which burns, brightly indeed, 
and visibly, but behind a crystal screen, through which it can radiate 
no heat. • 

There is a visible rhetoric in the manner and bearing of a truly 
pious clergyman, which is more convincing than the most polished 
style or the npost gifted eloquence. When I hear such a one, 1 feel 
that religion is invested with a certain tangibility and reality, that the 
mere rhetoric of words can never convey. It has been my fortune to 
encounter two preachers of this description; and although the one is 
never at a loss for a phrase to exflress his meaning, and the other 
is constantly struggling with thb unspeakable, I leave the church of 
either witli a faith in his faith» with a conviction tUsxt his life is in ac- 

B far more edifying than the homage 
to the self-sufRcicnt, argumentative 

Reynolds was brought up in tlic 
Church of Rome, whilst his brother William was educated a Pro¬ 
testant ; and that the two brothers, meeting together one day, disputed 


cordance with his pfecepts, which i 
and admiration generally accorded 
talent of the popular lecturer. 

It has been related tbat John 
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with so much energy tliat each of them changed liis religion^ on con¬ 
viction from the other’s arguments. This anecdote, which Is to be 
found in the Life of Hooker, is strong evidence of the uselessness of 
theological discussions, or rather of the contests between theologians. 
Even when they are entered upon with a desire to sift out truth from 
the errors in which ignorance has involved it, they commonly termi¬ 
nate in a bitter unchristian spirit, and do far more harm than good. 

Licences to preacii are granted with a facility and a disregard to a 
man’s fitness for the office he undertakes, that surely ought to be re¬ 
considered. How often docs it happen that a preacher dismisses his 
congregation with their belief quite unsettled on the very points which 
his discourse embraced; how often does he state arguments of his 
opponents, which he is incapable of refuting; how often does he 
suggest doubts, which it is beyond his power to solve satisfactorily ! 
Many a pulpit, again, is filled by a narrow-minded, uncharitable bigot, 
who would so limit and circumscribe the goodness of God that his 
flock arc taught, and, in as far as they ackno^vledge his authority, be¬ 
lieve that a Papist is beyond the pale of salvation; and tliat the ever¬ 
lasting life even of a Protestant depends, in a great measure if not 
altogether, on liis Implicit faith in certain doctrines, on wdiich the 
most learned and devout men, for ages past, have hesitated to pro¬ 
nounce a decision. 

AH this is cafcUlaited to do, and docs infinite disservice to the cause 
of true religion, and of the church itself; for, as the Greek proverb 
says, nothing is useful to the bee that is not useful to the w'liolc hive. 
Happy are we that some of our divines have regarded the matter in a 
different lights Snd that amongst these are to be found the best and 
wisest names our church can boast. As an antidote to the poison of 
exclusive bigotry, which sometimes vitiates and corrupts the holiest 
themes, how salutary, how consoling are the large principles of charity 
and toleration expressed by the venerable Hooker I “ Like a mother s 
voice to her little child that strays bewdldered, weeping, in unknown 
tumults; like soft streamings of celestial music to the too-exasperated 
heart/' comes this message: ' ^ 

Because of opinions which are held to be erroneous, shall man be 
bold enough to write on the graves such as entertain them :— 
Such men are damned ; there is for them no salvation ? Saint Austin 
says : Errarc possum, hereticus esse nolo. Except we.put a difference 
between them thdt err ignorantly, and them that (^stinately persist 
in it, how is it possible that any man can hope to be saved ? Shall 
1 think that, because of an error, such men touch not so much as the 
hem of Christ’s garment? If they do, wherefore should 1 doubt but 
that virtue may proceed from CW-ist to save {hem? No; 1 will not 
he afraid to say to such a man:—Yod err in your opinion, but be of 
good comfort; you have to do with a«merciful God," who will make 
the best of what you hold well, and*not with a capfious sophister, who 
gathers the worst out of every thing in which you were mistaken. 
Let me die,” he says, in conclusion, »if it be ever proved, that simply 
an error doth exclude utterly from the hope of life. Surely, I must con¬ 
fess, that if it be an error to think that God may be nicrcifut to save 
men, even when they err, my greatest comfort is my error; were it 
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not for the love I bear to this error, I would never wish to speak or 
to live I’’ 

There are few wiser or more wholesome truths than that expressed 
in the few words which Sir Henry Wootton dictated to serve for his 
own epitaph ; 

Hie jacet jiujus sententise primus auctor : 

Disputationis pruribiis ecclesiarlum scabies. 

Nomey alias qua?ro. 

Which may be Englished thus : 

flcre lies the first author of this sentence: 

The itch of disputation will prove the scab of the Church : 

Inquire his name elsewhere. 


No. VIT. 

TilK PDSKY MANIA. 

last number has ravelled itself out, in a somewluU dcconsu man¬ 
ner, from its professed subject, into a sermon upon sermons, what 
Mr. (Jeorge Ellis might designate as a hyjier-seruion, concluding in 
an ejfliortation to tolerance and moderation in matters connected with 
religious forms and opinions. WMiilst the fit lasts, let us continue for 
a number or two in the same vein- 

'riierc are, says Lord Shaftesbury, certain humours in mankind, 
w'hicli of necessity must have vent. SIfould physicians endeavour ab¬ 
solutely to allay these ferments of the body, and strike in the humours 
which discover themselves in such eruptions, they might, instead of 
making a cure, bid fair, perhaps, to raise a plague; and turn a spring- 
ague, or an autumn surfeit, into an epidemical, malignant fever. They 
are certainly as ill physicians of the body politic, wlio would need be 
tam[)cring with these mental eruptions, and, under the specious pre¬ 
tence of healing this itch of superstition, and saving souls from the 
contagion of enthusiasm, should set all nature in an uproar, and turn 
a few innocent carbuncles into an inflammation and mortal gangrene. 

Our bisliopsj acting wisely and with much discretion, have borne 
this truth in pyihd, in their treatment of the doctrines of tlie Oxford 
Tractarians. There has been no persecution exercised on their side, 
no martyrdom endured on the side of their opponents ; and so long as 
this is the case, there is little cause to fear ultimate danger to the 
Reformed Church, fl’he Tractari<ins, on the cUher hand, have com¬ 
menced their system^ at tllfe wrong end. Instead of resigning their 
ministry into#the hands of those from whom tlify received it, they 
continue - to preaJli as nominal niembers of the Established Church, 
whilst all their effort# are directed towards the subversion of its re¬ 
ceived doctrines. Hild either party pursued a different course, the 
Oxford schisip might have produced results of incalculable importance; 
as it is, there is every reason to suppose that it will, ere long, die a 
natural death. 

It is not the province of a layman to enter into controversial dis- 
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putes; they demand much learning and deep study, and in all vested 
questions uF divinity there i$ nearly as much to he said on one side as 
on the other: but no man of common sense can repose any confidence 
in the Christian sincerity and single-mindedness of a priest, who, 
whilst he holds benefices and exercises his ministry under any esta¬ 
blishment whatever, can give utterance to such language as the Trac- 
tarians are not ashamed to use, in speaking of their Church, (for 
theirs we must consider it until they openly secede from it,) as con¬ 
stituted by the Reformation, and by the law of the land. There is 
scarcely an article of our faith, or an ordinance of our church, of 
which Uiey have not fallen foul: their tenets are at complete variance 
with the generally received opinions on all subjects, from the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer, up to the principle of interpretation to 
be adopted in case of the Thirty-nine Articles. For so saying let their 
own words, on a few not unimportant points, be my warrant. 

1. Respecting the Prayer-Book, 

“ Our Reformers, in not adopting “ the Canon of the Mass,” which is 
a “ sacred and most precious monument of the Apostles,” “ muti¬ 
lated the tradition of fifteen hundred years,” and “ our present condi¬ 
tion is a judgment upon us for what they did.” Their conduct herein 
excites a feeling of indignation and impatient sorrow.” We are in 
a position of sppvilude, and our Prayer-Book corresponds to that 
state. Conscious of the incongruity of primitive forms sind modern 
feelings, our Reformers undertook to construct a service more in ac¬ 
cordance with the spirit of their age. They adopted tlie English lan- 
they curtailed the already compressed ritual of the early 
CNristians.”—I can see no claim which the Prayer-Book has on a 
layman’s deference as the teaching of the Church, which the breviary 
and missal have not in a far greater degree.” 

2. Respecting the state of our Church, 

Tlie present church system is an incubus on the country. The 
pure light of the Gospel needs to be restored to this benighted land.” 
One Tractarian regrets “ our Church’s present corruption and^ degra¬ 
dation,” hears with pain ” the words “ pure and apostolical applied 
to her,'* and says, “ that the mark of being Christ’s kingdom is ob¬ 
scured and but faintly traced on the English Church.” Another 
attacks even the validity of her ordination : “ I found that you had 

been ordained by the Bishop of-. For my part, I had rather 

have had my orders from a Scotch bishop. The succession is purer.*’ 

3. Respecting the Reformation and Reformers. 

“ 1 am every day becoming a less and less loyal son of the Re¬ 
formation. As to the Reformersi I think woi^e and worse of them, 
Jew'el is what you would call, in these’days, anvairreverent dissenter." 

1 hate the Refc^mers and the Reformation more'tand more.”— 
“ Too many of us speak as if we had* gained more by the Reformation 
(that deplorable schism) in freedom, than we^'liave lost by4t in dis¬ 
union.”—“ To call the early Reformers martyrs, is to beg the ques¬ 
tion, wliich of course Protestants do not consider a question; but 
which no one pretending to the name of Catholic can for a moment 
think of conceding to them, viz» whether tliat for which these persons 
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suflPcred were tbe trutli.”—“ The Protestant tone of doctrine is essen* 
tially anti-Cliristian.’* 

4. Respecting their own objects. 

“ It ought not to be for nothing; no, not for anything short of 
some very vital truth; some truth not to be rejected without fatal 
error, nor embraced without radical change, tliat persons of name and 
influence should venture^ipon the part of ecclesiastical agitators ; in* 
trude upon the peace of tbe contented, and raise doubts in the minds 
of the uncomplaining*; vex the Church with controversy, alarm serious 
men, and interrupt the established order of things. All this has been 
done; and all this is worth hazarding in a matter of life and death; 
much of it has been predicted as the characteristic result, and there¬ 
fore the sure criterion of truth. An object tims momentous we be¬ 
lieve to be the unprotestantizing (to use an offensive buf forcible 
word) of the national Church; and accordingly we are ready to 
endure, however we may lament, the undeniable and in themselves 
disastrous effects of the pending controversy.We can¬ 

not stand where wc are, we must go backwards or forwards; and it 
will surely be the latter. It is absolutely necessary towards the con- 
sistenc}' of the system, which certain parties are labouring to restore, 
that truths should be clearly stated which us yet have been but inti¬ 
mated, and others developed whicli are now butf inform. And as 
we gtf on, we must recede, more and more, from the principles, if such 
there he, of the English Ueformation,^’ 

5. Principle of interpretation to be adopted in the case of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

We are told by the Tractators themselves, that when the series 
(of Tracts) began, the prospects of Catholic truth were especially 
gloomy.” But when No, 90 was written, the great difficulty confess¬ 
edly was, “ to keep members of our Church from straggling in the 
. direction of Rome, and the method taken was to show that our Thirty- 
nine Articles might be interpreted so as to make them consistent with 
the decrees of the Council of Trent.” Now, it is admitted by the 
w'ritcr of that Tract, that “ it is notorious that the Articles were 
drawn up hy Protestants, and intended for the establishment of Pro¬ 
testantism,” and that the tenor of the explanations ” of them given 
in No. 90, is “ anti-Protestant.” And to this objection the chief and 
only answers worth noticing are, first, that “ it is a duty which we 
owe both to the Catholic Church and our own, to take our reformed 
confessions in the most catholic sense they will admit; we have no 
duties towards their framers and secondly, that their framers “con¬ 
structed them in suclila way as best to comprehend those who did not 
go so far in BrotestanMsm as themselvesand that the interpretation 
of the Tractators “ was intejided to be admissible, though not that 
which their authors took themselVes.” 

I think that the ap*nions of the Oxford divines, cited under the 
heads 1, 2, 3, and 4, Speak so plainly for themselves, that any com¬ 
ment on theni would be superfluous. Wliatever may be my private 
conviction, I do not presume to decide whether they are right or 
wrong. I curn from these to the “principle of interpretation to he 
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adopted in the case of the Thirty-nine Articles;" and here I do ven¬ 
ture to affirm, that no conscientiouB person entertaining such a princi¬ 
ple could maintain his place in the ministry for a single hour, and for 
the following simple reason : that no bishop, being aware that sucli 
were his opinions, would have conferred ordination upon him. 

As the Church requires subscription to her own interpretation of 
Scripture," says Dr. Waterland, so the subscriber is bound, in virtue 
of this subscription, to that, and to that only; and if he knowingly 
subscribe in any sense contrary to, or different ^rom the sense of the 
imposcr, he prevaricates, and commits a fraud in so doing/’ 

** The only sound principle," says the Bishop of Exeter, ** of inter¬ 
preting the Articles, is to understand them in the sense in which he 
who subscribes them has sufficient reason to know that they are under¬ 
stood by the authority which imposes the subscription." 

And lastly, in the words of Mr. Bickersteth : “ The honest, open, 
plain, and literal meaning of our Articles, distinguished from all perver¬ 
sion which Jesuitical interpretation has ever introduced, must be tlic 
ground of our union." 



No. VIIL 


CLERICAL CELIBACV AND AURICULAR CONFESSION. 


“ Speculative heresies," says Lord Bacon, though they work 
mightily on men's wits, yet they do not produce any great alterations 
in'states;^ and so long the speculations of the self-styled apostolical 
sect were confined to mere matters of form, such as the lighting of 
tapers, bending of knees at certain stations on approaching the altar, 
and wearing this or that kind of gown in the pulpit, they were harm¬ 
less enough; but when they extend to tlie injunction of celibacy to 
the clergy, and of auricular confession to the laity, the affair becomes 
more serious. i 

The French literature of tlie eighteenth century is rife with pro¬ 
tests against the monastic system, agaieSt vows of celibacy, against 
the shriving of young females by young priests. But far beyond all 
these, in eloquence and convincing power, is the following picture, 
drawn by a master hand, of the internal struggles of a priest con¬ 
fessing a girl whom he loves. It is preceded by tales of crime and 
horr*or, connected with and engendered by this abuse, (and perpe¬ 
trated by Mingrat, cure of St. Quentin, by the Abbe Guillaume Hose, 
afterwards Bishop of*Sen1is, and by the confesior of a convent near 
Nogent le Uotrou,) which 1 gladly pstss over ae too appalling to be 
transcribed. « ^ % 

“ To what a life," he goes on to say, “ to what h conditiiGin are our 
priests condemned. They are forbidden tOi. love, and still more 
strictly forbidden to marry; yet women art given over to th^ 

, guidance. They must not possess one, and live on terms of familiarity 
with all: of familiarity, said I?^—of confidence, of uitipacyl TiTey 
ute the depositaries of all their Ijp^den actions, of their , inmost 
thoughts I The innocent girl, Under her mother’s wing, receiv^ lver 
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first instruction from the priest; soon he sends for her» converses 
with her alone, and he, before her young mind is tainted by evil 
thoughts, hrst teaches her the name of sin. When she is thus pre¬ 
pared, lie it is who bestows the nuptial benediction upon her; when 
married, he is still her confessor and her guide. He has a claim, 
prior to her husband’s, on her affections, which he never resigns. 
What she would blush to confess to her mother, to avow to her hus¬ 
band, must be confided to him. He questions her, she reveals all to 
him,—but he mustdiot become her lover. How should he? Is he 
not a consecrated priest? And yet a woman, young and lovely, 
whispers in his ear her faults, her passions, her weaknesses; and he, 
a man of hve-and-twenty years, must drink in her sighs without 
emotion I 

To shrive a woman I Picture to yourself what it is. In a dark 
corner of the church, the priest (not Mingrat, but some man of 
principle, abstinent, pious, if you will, for I have known such, but a 
man at the same time, and 3 'oung, as they almost all arc,) seats him¬ 
self in the confessional, after vespers, and awaits, in the growing 
dusk, the appvoacli of his young penitent. Me loves her ; she knows 
it; love can hide itself from the loved one's eyes. You Interrupt me 
here: ‘ But his priestly character, his education, his vow.’ I an¬ 
swer, that no vow can hold good; that very village pastor, coming 
from* his college, young, healthy, and with natural dispositions, must 
love some one amongst his female parishioners; it cannot be other¬ 
wise. Nay, inure; if you contest the point, I will venture to say that 
he loves them all—those, at least, of his own age. But there is one 
whom he prefers; one whom he thinks,/if not more attractive in per¬ 
son, purer and more modest than the rest; one whom he would fain 
marry; one whom he would make •his pious, virtuous wife, were it 
not that the Pope forbids it. He sees her daily ; he meets her in 
church and elsewhere; and, seated by her side in the long winter 
evenings, imbibes poison, imprudent that he is, from her lips, from her 
eyes. 

Now, let me ask you, when on the morrow he awaits her in the 
confessional, when he hears her step, and says, *tis she, what are the 
thoughts that agitate the poor confessor^s soul? Duty,,principle, 
wise resolutions, are here of little avail, unless supported by divine 
grace in a way not to be expected in every case. Let us suppose 
him to be a saint; unable to fly, he meets the temptation with sighs, 
and groans, and prayers for heavenly aid ; but if he be no more than 
man, he trembles, and already, in spite of himself, perhaps even un¬ 
consciously, he hopes, *She draws n^r, she kneels—kneels before him 
whose heart leaps and^hrobs at*her presence. You are young, sir, 
or at least you»once were you^g speak candidly,* tell me what is to 
be expected from d situation such*as this ? They are alone, on most 
occasions; there are no«witnesses to their colloquy save those walls, 
tlgise vaulted roofs; tl/eir discourse is—of what alas I of everything 
'that is.least innocent. They speak together, or rather they murmur 
together in whipers, their lips are scarcely parted from each other, 
their sighs are mingled. This Idlb for ah hour or more, and recurs 
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Think not that I am overcharging the'picture: this scene, just as 
I have described it to you, is enacted throughout France, and repeated 
daily, by forty thousand young priests, with the same number of young 
girls, whom, being men, they love, whom, as priests, they visit, con¬ 
verse with in secret, and shriye as I have told you, and whom they 
cannot make their wives, because the Pope forbids it. The Pope 
pardons them everything but the one crime 'of marriage t better in 
his eyes that you should be an immodest, debauched^ ad{:dten>ua as¬ 
sassin, like Mingrat, than a married priest. Let 'l^fingrat murder his 
mistresses, he is defended from the pulpit: here, his cause is pleaded 
in God’s own house; there, he is received amongst God's own saints. 
But were he to marry one of them, no sanctuary could protect so 
monstrous a criminal. Justice, prompt and severe, would be executed 
upon him, and upon the mayor who had canctioncd so unholy a union. 
But what mayor would venture to do so ? 

Reflect, now, and tell me, sir, whether i^is possible to unite in the 
same person two engagements so entirely at. variance with each other 
as the duties of a confessor and the vow of chastity ; tell me, what 
must be the agonies of these unfortunate men, forbidden, on the one 
hand, to possess what nature prompts them to love; enjoined, on the 
other, to converee intimately, confidentially, with the objects of their 
love ; whether, ki*a word, this monstrous combination is not calculated 
to drive some of them mad, and to make the rest—1 will not say cul¬ 
pable, for the really culpable are those who, being legislators, suffer a 
youthful priesthood to confess the young of the ^posite sex—but li¬ 
centious, and utterly wretched. Their secret ujron this point has been 
revealed to me. 4 

1 was acquainted, at Leghorn, with the Canon Fortini, one of the 
most learned scholars in Italy, and one of the most exemplary men 
in the world. Associated with him by our common .pursuits and 
studies in the beginning, and aflerwards by a sentiment of mutual af¬ 
fection, we were constantly together, and I chanced one day, 1 forget 
on what occasion, to ask him whether he had always been truei to his 
vow of chastity. He assured me that he had ; and I believe tliat in 
this, as in all else, he spoke^ the truth. But were I again to be sub¬ 
jected to the same ordeal,*'he added, ^although 1 am dow seventy 
years old, the renewal of youth would be to me the heaviest of curses. 
What I have suffered God only knows, and He, I trust, will remember 

the great account] But I should be loth to go through it again.’ 
Such was hie avowal, and it made so deep an impression on me, that 
1 have repeated what he said, word for word. 

At Rocca di Pitpa, I was billAed on the vidbr, at whose house I fell 
ill. He treated me with the kindest *care,andUook every opportunity 
to turn my thoughts towards God, of wjiom 1 tlioughtE^inniire than he 
was aware ; more frequently perhaps, though othelwise, him¬ 

self did. He longed to convert, to save me from perdUskmi 'iie said. 

I listened to him willingly, for he spoke Tuscan* and express^ him^f 
with the utmost elegance in that sweetest of tongues. laM 1 re^ . 
covered; we became sworn friends : and, as he preacbi^fl me ine^ 
rantly, I once answered him thulr' * My dear Abb^ I wi||^go totJori* 
fession to-morrow, if you will consent to marry, and 
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You cannot do so without a wife, and I know one who will suit you 
exactly. You see her daily^ you love her, and your hopeless love 
destroys your peace.* He placed his finger on my lips, and I saw that, 
as he did so, his eyes filled with irrepressible tears. 

Such is the condition to which their lamentable ministry reduces 
them. But why, you will ask me, when they are susceptible to such 
impressions, do they become priests? What, sir, do they make them¬ 
selves what they are ? from their very childhood watched over by 
the Pope s myrmidon^ they are entrapped, enlisted ; they pronounce 
that impious, that abAminable vow, never to know wife, or children, 
or family ties ; excusable in this only, that, as novices, almost chil¬ 
dren, they know not what they do; for he who, with a full conscious¬ 
ness of the responsibility he incurs, takes this vow, should be seized, 
imprisoned, or exiled to some desert island. The vow once* taken, 
they are anointed, and it bcccftnes irrevocable ;—ah I were the oatli 
binding but for a term of years, few,* if any, would renew itl Girls, 
women, are then entrusted to their guidance. Sulphur and tinder 
are brought into contact with fire, and the fire promises that it will 
not burn. Forty thousand young men have the gift of continence 
conferred on them with the priestly garment, and, from that moment, 
are to live as though they had neither^sex nor fiesh. Do you believe 
this possible ? Some few may overcome their ngturSl weaknesses, 
but few, ill comparison with those whom grace abSndons to their 
temptations I Grace is not granted to all; it sometimes deserts even 
the best of men. How can they look for this gill of continence; how 
should they, in their y^uth, in the flower of their manhood, when the 
old have it not ? 

“That cur6 at Paris whom Vautrin, the tfphollterer, having surprised 
with his wife, threw out of window but a few years since, (the adven¬ 
ture was notorious in the Quatier du Temple, but was bushed up 
through the influence of the clergy,) that cur4 was sixty years old; 
and he of Pezai was seventy, when he took from the streets a beggar- 
girl, in the last stage of disease, and made her his mistress. Here 
was another affair, which the anointed had sufficient credit to stifle; 
for the father, when the consequences were too evident to be mistaken, 
brought an action against the sbducer, but Church interposed in 
his defencA. When, at that age, a man cannot resist an object so 
loathsome and disgusting, what would have been his conduct, think 
you, at flve-and-twenty, as the director of the consciences of creatures 
as attractive and beautiful as she was the reverse ? If you have a 
daughter, sir, entrust her rather to the soldier, to the hussar, who can 
make her his wife, than |o t)ie man who has taken the vow of celibacy I 
What a catalogue of crime woyld be unfolded* if nil that passes in 
secret were'^brought to light, or if all our magistrates were as con¬ 
scientious as th^ mayor of St. Quentin I Of what lioTrors do we catch 
a faint glimpse in those facts that will transpire, in spite of the con¬ 
nivance of tne civil pow^, the silence enforced in such matters, the 
measures taken to obstruct all publicity ! And not to speak of crimes, 
what,sources of impurity, disorder, corruption, are opened by these 
two papal mvedtions, the celibacy^ the clergy, and the confession 
callea aiirklidarj How much evil do they create, how much good do 
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they prevent 1 To appreciate the full value of the priestly office, you 
must see and admire the pastor where his family is a model for his 
parishioners; where he inculcates nothing that hie own conduct does 
not exhibit; where, whilst he instructs husbands and fathers in their 
duties, he enforces precept by example. There, the women have 
not the shamelessness to avow their frailties to a man; there, the 
clergy hold no exceptional position apart from the state, beyond^ the 
reach of the lawabuses all these, that date their origin from times 
of the darkest barbarism, the most ignorant cn^ulity, but which can 
hardly now maintain their ground, when the world has begun to rea¬ 
son, and knows how to count its fingers/' 

Such are the opinions of a man who had every opportunity of inves¬ 
tigating the subject on which his judgment is delivered ; a man of sin¬ 
gular talent and mature age# Had these accounts come down to us 
from the pen of an apostate priest or renegade monk, we might receive 
them with hesitation and doubt ;*but they ar^ placed upon record by 
a layman, the father of a family; by on© whose regular, domestic 
habits, wliose simplicity of ijife, pitsaed far from the vices of a capital, 
and the intrigues of a court, preclude alk suspicion that his' testimony 
is biassed by personal considerationlJ, or the desire to withdraw atten¬ 
tion from his own backslidings, by presenting a highly-coloured pic¬ 
ture of the ery)r8*find crimes of others. He is a man of whom his 
country may well be proud, to whom foreigners may listen at¬ 
tention and respect. Wliat' he relates is drawn, for the most part, 
from his own'observation and f^peiience; and fearful, indeed, are the 
scenes, ^disastrous their consequences, which itkis observation and ex¬ 
perience have laid open to him. Lopg may it be ere the like are 
permitted to defile our Prot^tant country; very long ere our clergy, 
cut off from all human syrapatJiy with their flocks, coldly point out 
the road they are never called upon to travel, and are transformed, at 
the best, from living, encouraging ^ides, into spectral, automatic “di¬ 
rection-posts I 
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Look ye for certainty, and hope ye it 
In anything of earth to find ? As .well . 
tVith human hands the fragrant rose com^ 

To yield its hdiiey~o# the b^aps thlt quit , 

The sun condense—;*or evePy ]m|fl tsU ^ 

The hawthorn utters, when vomg Spring dq(h .sh 
t^n its branches, calling f<wth white flswers! \ 
Nothing is sure for one brief moment's reign, 

Nor life, nor love, nor ,friendship, hi»ltb,,npT/em 
Ev'n the eyes' laughter hath Sts hidden ■ 
Ev'h.^ heart>*rhpture h^its douhti). 
lAe froeto seri^rei UMt# 0 

So pass e uncerti^ 

Piniding Iteww still to: ^ 
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THE FORTUNES OF THE GREAT. 

« 

• FROM THE GERMAN. 

^ BV W. A. O. 


The bells of Ghent were ringing a merry peal, flags and banners 
hung from steeple and tower, and the streets were overflowing with 
the citizens dressed in their holiday attire. It was the birthday of the 
mighty emperor who had first seen the light within its walls, and 
though to-day was not even the hundredth time of its celebration, yet 
it was evident that it could not pass without extrardinary festivity. 

Our attention, however, is not to be culled to a scene of mirth or 
rejoicing, nor have we to chronicle the fate of one, whose name threw 
a lustre over the place of her birth. But whatever were her failings, 
and they were not few nor light, who will say that they were not 
atoned for by the severity of her destiny ? Whilst, then, the sounds 
of rejoicing were at the loudest, we must notice a heavy travelling 
cofTRige drawn by four horses, which came slowly Itimbering along as 
it entered the gates of Ghent. It Was an equipage which evidently 
belonged to some one of rank, for- the mouldings w'ere richly gilded, 


and the windows w0e of Venetian glass, in those days a great luxury. 
But it had seen its best days. Tj;ie coats of arms, wMch nearly 
covered its panels, wer^ scarcely any l(j^nger.legible, the gildings were 
tarnished, and the horses, by the^ want of condition^ showed that 
they were n(!>t:;fed by a pampering hand. Two Indies occupied the 
inside, one of whom, despite of her fifty year^' might still have been 
called handsome. Her face a^d complexion ^betrayed her southerly 
extraction, and though her features were clouded with grief, there 
flashed forth every now and then from her eyes a glance of pride and 
Belf<^consciousness. Her companion was a younger person, and alto- 
gethe&more fiemioine in appearance, but still the expression of her 
^ face was of high spirit, struggling with dreadful exhaustjon. Eight 
days only befenre the time we write of, her fair head had fallen in 
efl^y bands of the headsman; outside the carriage sat two 

fem^o attendantSf with a young page; and one who seemed to show 
to tfa&'full the wretchedness which was depicted upon the faces of his 
mistresses. It was tn old man, lyhose hair was already white, whilst 
the velyet*laeed coa^which he wore accorded well by its threadbare 
look with faded spleiiflbur of 'thd equipage. The time had been 
r.when4hi^ travellers might btive expected similar ^sounds of rejoicing to 
gre0t their ears, a concourse of people and the ringing of bells, ;>end 
^ ml in lionbur of themselves. Alas I those days were past. Just bpce 
Ihjelady had allowed the noise to attract aUention to the 
^ but ^^Jbdk vras speedily withdrawn. The'memory of other 

especially of the day on w^Cit she had made a 
yery town, attended by all was fair and 
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brilliant. Treacliery and ingratitude had done much, and had yet 
their worst to do. 

The carriage at length stopped, and the page descended to the 
window to ask the direction the carriage was to take. “ To an hotel, 
Paulo, it matters not which.” Soon after, however, as the carriage 
was again rumbling on, a sign caught the eye of the elder lady, and 
the checkstring was hastily pulled. It was of a second-rate inn, and 
her companion asked with surprise, What! here?” 

“ And why not ?” said the lady, slowly. “ is the sign of the 
‘ Helpful Mother of God.’ We are deserted by all: perchance the 
blessed Virgin will shield me from the eyes of the world, and offer 
me a retreat where I may close my eyes in peace.” 


We resume the history after a lapse of seven months. 

In the window of a small house in the street de la Cruce, a light 
might have been noticed burning deep into the night; within the 
small scantily furnished apartment whence it issued, wereffour people 
standing mournfully around a bed, on which lay'a someone sick unto 
death. The elderly lady whom we have seen before, and an old 
attendant whom .wc necognize byjiis.fiided velvet coat and white hair, 
were two of these ; the others were a sister of a religious order,*^nd 
a celebrated physician of Ghent- The patient we have also seen 
before: she was a lady whose futures still showed signs of beauty, 
though worn down low with bodily and mental siffiering* 

Doctor," said the elder lady, her eye? swelied with weeping, 
« ydu say then that there is really no hope ?” 

It is a light about to be quepahed,'* he answered. Human skill 
is of no avail here.” 

There is then, indeed, no hopef^’^gt 

A miracle alone could save her;’*^d he added, low down, ** this 
is not the age of miracles.” I 

And I do not hope/’ the lady answered, after a pause. “ You 
told me she would die. These eighteen years you have told me truly 
all that was to come to pass; all my misfortunes. Just heareni. When 
will my cup of sorrow be full, how soon will thy wratli turn to com¬ 
passion !” 

There was a long silence. The doctor was the first to sfleak. 

Heavy indeed must have been the blow^ which brought One so 
young as she is into a situation like this.” 

You are right. ^,Tis no light imatter to hewe lb leave country, 
children, friends, to escape the scaffold; s(>4t has been; she had 
spoken against the |Cing and the Parliament. The tigj^r in human 
shape, not satisfied with having driven me forth into'exile/most idso 
kill my dearest, my only friend. Poor, unfortunate Isabella! deaih is 
the penalty you must pay for your devotion to one deserted by ftU 
beside.” 

The invalid opened her eyes, her half-glazed look ilwelt^fcw a moment 
upon the speaker, a plactd smile played along her pellid lijA; slie 
Sighed, it was a gentle sigh, but with it her spirit departed. All was 
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hushed; no sob or expression of grief broke the silence. The mourner 
had sunk upon her knees, and her face was buried in her hands. It 
was a spasm of woe. length she rose; and, after gazing for a 
moment on the face of the departed, her hands firmly clasped together, 
she stooped, and imprinted a kiss on the forehead of the corpse. Then 
turning round, and drawing her figure to its full height, whilst her 
eyes sparkled, and her whole form seemed dilated, 

“ Triumph, vile priest I” she half screamed, “add another to your 
list of victims. Jreacherot)^ villain I —cowardly assassin!—take a 
woman's bitter chrsc—a curse," she articulated slowly, “ heard by 
those blessed spirits who are even now wafling the soul of his victim 
to the courts of heaven. 

“ With her it is well,” she added, after a pause, “but I remain here, 
deserted of all.*' 

The old domestic threw'himself at her feet. “ By all,—but no, not 
by me." 

“ My faithful Mascali/' she said, motioning him to rise; and her 
grief at length found vent in tears. 

The dgy was breaking, and, with a low obeisance, the doctor and 
the servant had left the room. The old lady had sank into an arm¬ 
chair, whilst the Beguine, kneeling at the side of the bed, was offering 
up prayers for the soul of the departed. 

was high noon, when a gentle knock canfe ta the door, and Mas¬ 
cali silently entered. 

“ Your grace,” he said, “ his majesty the king is below, and would 
wait upon you.” 

“ Is his accursed favourite with him ?” f 


“ She is in attendance.” / 

“ I will see the King ti^derstand, alone.” 

A moment afterwards, Masdfti opened the door for a young man 
richly dressed, who sank upon his knee, as he became aware of the 
lady's presence. # 

“ Mascali, a seat for his majesty, and leave us.” 

Mascali retired. 


“ Venunente, I was not prepared for this visit,” said thejady, bit¬ 
terly. “ I tb^ght you^ad yet delicacy enough remaining to have 
spared me this." 

“ I have been calumniated.” * 


“ With words ? It were idle, when deeds speak for themselves— 
your latest, deed has proved sufficient; comfort yourself with the 
thought that you need do no more.” 

“ Did you but jenow*- 

“ I know enough, quite enough, too much—I know that whilst your 
friends were sbendingf their blood for you, you were a base coward 
and—raiT awgy. I know tl}at you have ipnSered into a treaty with 
your most implacable enemy, the principal stipulation in which is, 
that I am to be^given up. I know, too, that I am your mother, or 
naught could make me even suppose that you were the son of the 
bravest of moiiarchs, whose blood is already tainted by your infamous 
i^irardlc^ 

“ This is too much,” cried the King, springing up. 
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You can get into a passion then yet I Is there, then, a single 
spark of courage still left?” 

** (), 1 know the Countess hates me, and never ceases to calumniate 
me; but, by-, she shall answer it.” 

“ Yes, I know you have courage to face a woman.” 

As 1 hope for salvation I uill he revenged upon her.” 

The lady rose, drew back the cui tains of the^bed, and, with a con¬ 
temptuous smile, she said slowly, There, then, revenge yourself 
upon her corpse.” , <•< 

Tlie colour left the King s face, he staggered a ^acc or two back¬ 
ward, and laid a hand upon the speaker as if for support. She drew 
back, as if from the toucli of pollution. 

“ What I I serve as a prop for you—Away with you instantly—rid 
me of your presence I** 

The monarch reeled touauls the door, Vind tim lady’s glance fol¬ 
lowed him till he was gone. 

“ Tlie miserable creature!” she muttered; and yet he can call 
me mother.” ^ 

The next morning, a chapel in the church of St. Bavon was hung 
with black. In the middle stood a catafalk ornamented with a count’s 
coronet: beside it stood the lady in prayer, and behind her Mascali, 
a page, and two female attendants, in deep mourning. On it was 
written, ‘‘ Pray for life'soul of the most noble lady Isabella, Countesfi. 
of Fargis, Embassadress to the Court of the King of Spain and Em¬ 
peror of all the Indies.” 


Tw^ty years ago, an old house was still standing in Colognei^ Which 
showed to the street a frontage ^ of ;fivia 8Qia]J windows. It was the 
house in which the first painter of me Flemish school, the immortal 
Rubens, was bom, a.d, 1577. Sixty .years later than this date, the 
ground floor was occupied by two (4a j||bple» a shoemaker and his 
wife. The upper storyi which was ustudly let to lodgers, was ei^pty 
at the time we .write of. Twb» however^ occupied the garret* The 
evening was cold and wet, an^ the^^oemaker and bis wife w^re sitting 
togetlier in the room below. ;■ W ^ 

** Yo&i had better go up stairs again/'the man to his wife^ and 
see how the poor lady is. The old gentleman went out early, and has 
not been In since. Has she not taken anything ?” , 

IH is half an hour since I was up stairs, and he had not come 

in. 1 took^ner some broth up. at lioon, but she hardly tou 
I was up again at three; she was asleep then, and five 
should not want anything*more.” ' ^ f ^ 

'<*Poor lady! This time of the year, and^netMer fire^/warhl 
clothes, and not even a decent bfd to lie .on and yet 
is somebody or Other* Have you noticed the rei^ct witlf 
old gentleman treats Her ?*' t V, ‘ / 

If she wants fbr anything, it is her owfi fault. That mtg 

w^gra oh her Anger would 
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tarnished velvet coat which we have seen befqre. Tlic liostess sadlj 
-wanted to have a little gossip with him, but h^^ssed by, and, bidding 
them a short Good night/* groped his way up the sleep and crooked 
staircase. On entering the chamber above, a feeble voice inquired 
the cause of his long absence. 

** 1 could not help it,” he said. I had been copying manuscript, 
and as I was on my way h^re a servant met me, who was to fetch me 
to raise the horoscope^f two ladies who were passing through ; they 
were ladies who 1 have known before. I thought I could get a little 
money to pay for some simples which will be of service to you.*’ 

“ I am cold.” 

It is fever cold. I will make you something which you must take 
directly,” 

The flame of a small tin lamp sufficed to heat some water, and the 
patient, having taken what the old man had provided, was diligently 
covered up by him with all the clothes and articles of dress he could 
Hndb He stood by her motionless till he perceived that she was fast 
asleep, and indeed long after; he tlien retired into a small closet, and 
sought repose tin the bard floor. 

The next morning the lady was so much better, that her attendant 
proposed she should endeavour to leave the house^fqr a moment or 
two, and he succeeded in getting her forth as far as the Place St. 
Cecili^fT” It was seldom that she left the house, for, notwithstanding 
the meanness of her dress, there was that about her carriage which 
rendered it difficult to avoid unpleasant observation. 

“ Do you see that person yonder ?” she said suddenly. ** If I am 
not much mistaken, it is certainly the Duke^of Guise.” 

The stranger’s attention bad«also beep attracted, and he now ap* 
proached them. * 

Parbleii r* said he^," why tliat ts.Mascali. What, are you mar- 

“ He does itnow l^idy. ** 1 must indeed be 

altered.” . ^ 

Mascali had, however, whispered a single word in the duke’s ear, 
and he started as i!f stilickby a thunderbolt; but'ipstantly recovering 
himself, he hastily uncovered, and bowed nearly to the ground. , 

” I beg your forgiveness,” he said ; but*" ray eyes are grown so 
weak, and 1 could so little expect to have the honour of meeting 
your—” 

For the/ love of God,*’ interrupted the lady hastily, name me 
not here. A title' Would too strangely contrast vrith^my present cir¬ 
cumstances. Hpve yoi» been long in €&|igBe 
” Three d^t J ^Pf^brAny wEay Irom Jmly. I took refuge there 
when our cOpimi^ enemy drove #tPe, forth, and confiscated all my 
earthly goods. ^^jg to Brussels/’ 

** An^wbatrm^Mprfocmi France? Is the helm still in 
the hands of MilMbed 

« his.power/ >; y-! ‘ 

« 3ee, and my own are foiled lilike. 

Yen, not too imdch despisod ^ger, 

. ^ ^ provm on his own head, and I, once the 
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Queen of the mightiesroation in the universe; now both of us 
alike. But adieu/* slwsaid suddenly, and, drying herself up, the 
sight of you, my lord duke, has refreshed me»uch, and I pray that 
fortune once more may smile upon your ste[4r 
Permit me to attend your majesty to— 

A slight colour tinged the lady’s features, as she answered, with a 
gently commanding tone, 

** Leave us, my lord duke, it is our pleasure/’ 

Guise bowed low, and, taking the lady’s hand, he pressed it reve¬ 
rently to his lips. At the corner of tlie street he met some one, to 
whom he pointed out the old lady, and then hastened away. 

The next morning, a knock at the door announced a person inquir¬ 
ing for Monsieur Mascali; she had a small packet for him, qnd also a 
billet. Inside this was distinctly written, 

“ Two hundred louis d’ors constitute the whole of my present for¬ 
tune ; one hundred 1 send for your use; Guisb." 

And tlie packet contained a hundred louis d’ors. 

The sum thus obtained sufficed to supply the wants of the pair for 
two long years. But the last louis had been changed, and the lady 
and her companion were still without friendly succour. The shoe¬ 
maker and his^ife had undertaken a journey to Aix la Chapelle, to 
take up some*^small legacy. ' It was the thirteenth of Februas^, 1642. 
A low sound of moaning might have been beard issuing Ihim the 
garret; a withered female form, more like a skeleton than a thing of 
flesh and blood, was lying on a wretched bed of straw, in the agonies 
of death. The moans grew more and more indistinct; a slight rat¬ 
tling in the throat was at length the only audible sound, and this also 
ceased. An hour later, an old man, x^essed in rags and tatters, en¬ 
tered the chamber. One only word had escaped his lips as he stum¬ 
bled up the^ failing staircase—^fothingl nothing 1” He drew near 
the bed listlessly, but in a m<;^ent he seized an arm of the corpse 
which lay before him with an aWE|tosj; convulsive motion, and, letting 
it as suddenly falh' he cried, ^ * 

** Dead, dead, of hunger, cold, and starvation I” 

And this lady was Mary of Medicis, wife^of Henry IV., Queen 
Regent of France, mother of Louis Xlll., of Isabella, Queen of Spain, 
of Henrietta, Queen of England, of Christina, Duchess of Savoy, of 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans, dead of hunger, cold, and misery; and yet 
Louis Xni., the cowardly tool of Richelieu, his mother’s murderer, 
is still called the Just.’^ 
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Old Ohristmas cowies welcome to cottage and hall^ 

All doors are Hung open to greet him ; 

Both aged aneUyoung blithely answer hiscalb 
And run to the portal to meet him: 

Where the wine-cup is filled, and the yule-log's alight. 
In triumph they laughingly lead him. 

And crown him with sweet bays, and berries as bright 
As the visions of hope that precede him. 

By the steps of the joyo’us each threshold is cross'd— 
Old friends from a distance, and others. 

Who come in despite of the storm or the frost. 

To this meeting of sisters and brothers. 

Of parents and children, and wild ones from school. 
That come trooping like birds of a feather, 

All order revers’d, and the “ lord of misrule” 

With the mince-pies and cake crown’d together. 

• • 

$»’Tis a season of mirth unalloy’d to the young, * 

* Not a cloud but the clouds of December; 

But to some in life's sunset there whispers a tongue. 
That calls on the heart to remember: 

And they weep fot the hearth in the home oi youth's day. 
Where at Christmas-time often th^y sported; 

With the friends and companions long gone to decay. 
Like the hopes that.so vainly they courted. 

They feel like to exiles, that dwell in a land 
That knows nothing of w^at they most cherish'd. 

Or as ruins, that still in the!# loneliness stand. 

To tell of the thin^i that .|ikve perish'd ; 

Though the smiles of ^e y^nmg and the innocent cheer. 
And they laugh wit£ the gay and light-hearted, 

Yet oft on the eyelid thAe trembles a tear 
For the dear ones that long have departed. 

But even for such His a season of joy; 

For when hope is believingly given. 

With the shadows of grief and its earthly alloy 
Mingles light from the region of heaven ;— 

The light that now dawn'd froLin the Day-Star on high. 
To the just that have long go’lie before us, * 

When jthe song o^Salvatiorrcame down from the sky. 
And listening earth ^ang with the chorusA 
■ 

Then away with repining ! let Christmas be crown'd 
With a garland i>efitting his glory; 

At the plentiful board let the needy be found. 

While the hearth has its song and its story: 

«Let the wayfarer rest, let the aged rejoice. 

Let the humble partake the oblatio^ 

And in each happy home with one heart and one voice 
Let all praise the great King of Salvation ! 

" » , 7 
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** Ambassador of peace, if peace you choose, 

Or hernld of a war, if you refuse/**-DiiYi>KN. 

« 

St. Maur learned from one of the domestics that his Royal High¬ 
ness was enjoying a promenade in the gardens. He accordinglywent 
in search of the Frincet. fearing the meeting, yet with a resolution to 
oppose manfully his overbearing spirit, ^ 

'I'he day was fine* the air calm and serene; the sun shone brightly, 
but witlioutfexcessive heat, on one of the last days of spring f the eye» 
dazzled witl& tlie glitter of the gushing fountains, sou^t relief in the 
deepening verdure of the folia^. It was a scene of peace hardly to 
be realized to the Imagination distracted Wjth the turmoil of a rebel¬ 
lious ciCpr. The 'feelings of Sll Maur were the jsame oft experi#kiccd 
by the Visitant of the luxuriant abodes of princes and powerful noBifes— 
wondering that, with such a paradise to dwell in, the owner’s mind 
should seek pleasure in the wearying Struggles Cf political ^ife. 

A long avenue, terminated by a parterrei vhicli we^ grouped 
orange i^rubs and other choice exotics,, and over which rose to a con¬ 
siderable height the sparkling jet of »-fcpmtahi, disclosed to view a 
ha|my coterie of idlers, amongst'whom Cohd#:wa8 coiispiipi^us. 

- St. Maor approached, he aecognised the leaders of taction— 
Gaston of Orleans, the Coadjutor l&l||Retz, B^afort, ^taller tlmn all his 
compeers, and Chevreuse, both motbj^ and daughtejr. : : ;V' 

The easy dt8engi|i^ air, andall|#ir|p ^ Miie 

pleasingly reminded mm of several oC,^l^|>icjtiif«8 ‘ Camtoars 

gallery* Cond^ .and his cousin of Orl^ns w^;(^in 
tion apart from the others; the latter was. ni!iit^ad&$jpi||^ts!i6d by the 
graces,of person : vacillating in thought and act|o^;his mmioers were 
uniiiteresting save when excited; theft, indeed, j^S a^| dw^ of 
enthusiasm and eloquence, beautiful, but^^unstable an^as 
his character. But Condi's presence bore tl^e very imj^’c^aPj^nius; 
an air at once of grandebr, pride,^and afiabiJitj^; eyes da “ 
features of the cast of the eagle. ^ 


Far away, beyond hearing Of his frimnW 
Coadjutor, by his lide a youthful beai^» the you 
With dark visage, plump 
.Relate was far from handsoip^.bu^paisesaed'qf 
and pliancy of manners whicih i^lssiastics with 
.attain beyond oth«i||iiaises, he hm the pinrer lib 
subjeqtiim the &ir 

Slow listenbg to hia V . ^ 


e» 
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Beauforts of whom it might be said without flattery that his form 
rivalled that of the fabled Hercules, bent in statuesque attit,ude over 
the Duchess de Chevreuse, who was seated on alow garden-chair, and 
engaged in picking to pieces a rose, whilst listening to the duke’s 
theme. Her almost mechanical occupation, in which the i^ind bore 
no part, betrayed thoughts wandering to cherished scenes—perhaps, 
forgetful of her picturesque admirer, dwelling on other days, when she 
reigned chosen confidant of Anne of Austria. That beauty abideth 
not for ever was fuUy exemplified in the person of-the duchess, but 
there were vestigds remaining, aided by a lively wit and intriguing 
spirit, sufficient to constitute an attractive leader of the faction. 

Lovely as the mother had been deemed in the days of youth, it 
were difficult to believe that the purple light of love which radiated 
from the eyes of Mademoiselle was an inheritance; the youthful De 
Chevreuse, though her featfires were irregular, could, at will, throw 
such an expression of fire and soul-subduing tenderness into her eyes 
that spell-bound the behold^, making him almost believe that he had 
seen some one more than mortal. 


De Retx was the first to notice the approach of the youth. Leaving 
the fair morning star of Conde’s party, bo ran forward to the Prince, 
telling him aloud that a herald was in waiii^witU* tiding of war or 
peace. Cond6 bent a stern glance on St. ^isS^,^but did not speak, 
wlj^h touched the youth deeply; fbir' his forme/diependency on the 
good-will of the hero of RocroiWd so far enabled him to penetrate 
the Prince's character) that he judged that it was not from anger he 
was silSnt—for this was a passion which he never attempted to con¬ 
ceal, and had no scruple of giving way to it in evjsry society—but a 
more amiable feeling—^regret, perhapi^, that one on whom he once 
smiled approvingly should liAve deserted his colours, and placed him¬ 
self in the enemy’s radks, 

You must," said the.dUchess^addressIng the Prinee, “make 'me 
acquainted this fi>rtuna^^]^th; and you, Monsieur de Retz, 

look well to yo^^rntetcelst persist in the intention of winning 

a Wa^ to tlie sal 0 OT!ipf D^||[|^^Mm, "you willlijj^e to encounter more 
formmble than ar^ met with in my poor hdteh” 

The,n|un0.:^jph;Ples8ist>rought colour to the cheeks of St. Maur, 
but, awa^e eif tjiiie scorching i^dicule to which he was exposed, he en¬ 
deavoured to diTett attention from the messenger to the errand; by 
acqlirtiiDting the IMnOe that^iVe was the bearer of a message from the 
Cardinal. : 

declare it," ssid Cond6, “for these are my friends, whom it 

Th^ aroutid the Jerald, who had scarcely commenced his 

speech ^ wa^ihtOrrupt^ by the younger De Chevreuse in-'’ 
quiri^j; of |||1a,BQauforii in i^tvOry (^ible and infpatient tone, what it 
w^ tmt 1 ^ Mid'tieapl^iug M. de Retz and Madame du 
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duchess’s anger^ as she had been deterred by any sense of delicacy 
from proposing the qi>estlon« Isabella Chevreuse had been brought 
up as a puppet and an idol to attract and allure the powerful and ne¬ 
cessarily, from being engaged so unworthily at tier youthful yearsi 
was without the refinement and delicacy which a more becoming edu¬ 
cation, or even maturer age^ would have induced. 

St. Maur, in revenge for the previous attack, paused in order to in¬ 
crease the embarrassment of the duchess, and^at the outri conduct 
of Mademoiselle should not be lost upop his auditprs. It vras no secret 
to them that the adhesion of the Coadjutor to the party of the Prince 
had been influenced principally by admiration of the self-willed ifnd^ 
spoiled beauty, and they also believed that he had made a conquest. 
It now received confirmation in the imprudent and reckless question 
put to De Beaufort, betraying a jealousy which none but herself 
would have dared discover. She was, however, a complete creature 
of impidse, regardless of consequences, fearing not the censure of so¬ 
ciety, or caring for its praise. Too'^late for correction,, these qualities 
were beginning to manifest their tendenefes, and the poor duchess, 
who, relying on a mother’s power, expected that the daughter would 
be a willing instrument in her hands—a beauteous decoy, inflaming 
the passions of others, herself passionless—was now convinced, to her 
dismay; that she was a being beyond control, and even careless of the 
usual ajSected reseiVe of the se^c. 

A repressed smile, which the politeness of the guests, ond meir 
desire of retaining the friendship of De Cheyreusei could not wholly 
conceal, added to her annoyance,, but.the Prince, stepping lA to her 
aid, in rather a sharp tone bade St. Maur deliver himself of his mes¬ 
sage, if he were charged with any. 

** It is very easily divined,” said the. duchess, affecting to.recover 
from her embarrassment, while De Beaufort engaged Uie attention of 
Mademoiselle; his Eminence has a moat important and delicate 
affair in agitatiqn, which he could not^^aommit X 6 abler or more ex¬ 
perienced hands. It can hardly be ot^wiaO than he aaka the conaent 
of your royal highnessrlo the marnagWf niace» tllie. e^est Made** 

“No! It is an accomm<^tion he 
know he is sick at heart of these troubles. What if he ask our cousm 
Cpnd^ to accept^be bdtop o(*CQmt0ble$ and offer me the regency?” > 
“ Is it not more likely/’cried ^ that this young man is here 

^to treat for. the purchase of his Eminence’s library and piettHres ? If 
he do not soon make a contract of'sale, they will become tbe propo^ 
of the crpwn, and he Ms too much fondness for {jclittering coin 
forestall such a sad'alcernativefl Do I not hit the mar^'^^nrieur 
“ If it were so,” replied St. Maur cafmly, “ th%re is 
would buy myself, t(f remind me of the psesent convers|M^pk*'v 

“ And which is that?” exclaimed De Beaufort, sudd^y,breaking 
into the discourse—“ the slaughter of the innocents ?'^ 4 ^ 

“No, monseigneur replied the yoath,>>^“ but that.picttiiiiifcvf^ 
the Saviour is occupied jn driving from the.temple, those whodlsgrai^ 
its sacred offices.” Saying this, eye rested on - 

There was an uneasy movement about the Coadiutor,^ 1^ thoueh lie 
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were debating whether it were becoming his dignit}^ to notice the re¬ 
mark. Conde, however, put a stop to this war ot* words, by desiring 
St. Maur to confine himself to the j:flirport of the message. 

When the latter had performed his task, which he did briefly, in;< 
forming the Prince of the desire of her Majesty that he should be 
•present at the ensuing meeting of the council, at which his Royal 
Highness of Orleans, and all the princes of the blood, were requested 
to assist, and at which th9 Cardinal desired to tender certain proposals 
respecting the welfarq^of the kingdom ami his own tenure of office. 
There was a silence df some moments* duration. 

“ Let us not send St. Maur away without answer,” said Cond6. 

My own mind is made up as to the good or evil of attending or 
staying away from the council, but I would have the advice of all.” 

Orleans first delivered his opinion, which was to the effect that his 
cousin should accept the invitation, for it would doubtless open the 
path to gaining peacefully what they were all striving for, and which, 
through other means, would only be accomplished by much bloodshed. 

De Retz said that Cond6 ^lould carefully avoid placing his personal 
safety within rea^ of Mazarin; the regency was a laudable object of 
ambition for his Royal Highness of Orleans^ and the Constable's trun- 
cheoq well became the heroic grasp of the idol of the French armies, 
but one false step would lose the means where|}y these were won. 
The j^rdinal was a gamester in politics, well^as \vJrti the dice^ and 
was ever laying traps for adversaries. Let cunning match cunning. 
<< Trust not yourself,” concluded .the ecclesiastic, addressing tl^ 
Prince, within the walls of the Palais Royal.*’ 

** Monsieur de Retz discourses most eloquently,” exclaimed Isabelle 
de Chevreuse, addressing the Prince; flien turning to the prelate, 
she added, and do you, monsieur, listen to my advice. There is 
a certain house in the Place Royale ^(here resort the most violent of 
our enemies. Do not trusf^yourself within its walls!" 

“ The Coadjutor of Paris is indeed happy with such peerless acL 
visers as mademoiselle^^’ said De Retz, bowing low. Madame de 
Chevreuse has informed n)t the widow Du Plessis is now her 
rival, attempting to draw a circle as illustrious as that which offers 
homage at the feet q£ her whdro 1 have now the felicity to address, 
and I have hinted to madame how desirable it would be to attack the 
enemy in their own quarters.* Truly I run more peril in the Hdtel 
de Chevreuse than I could meet elsewhere in all Paris, but I yield 
myself humbly to your fair counsel.” 

And wfll not jump in at the widow’s window, De Retz,” cried 
De Beaumt, ** unless fhe send for ^friar-confessor.” 

“ It vii^jp^^.be|more to the puj^ose,” replied D<f Retz, if we heard 
your adv(;^MIi^tber.Iffs Royal Highness should make the venture at 
her Midni^’^Vindow. We^re detaining this flkost goodly youth, 
who orewbile" reproved ^he tenor of my life, much to his own disad- 
vantagein listening to your levity.” 

not judge it prudent the messenger should be present at our 
discussion,” remarked Orleans very gravely. 

** In war or play, I show the enemy my cards,” exclaimed Conde 
gaily. ** X wish Mazarin himself were here. But wc have not yet 
heard our oracle.” ^ 
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“ O, yus I Conire fortune^ h&ii cmur F cried De Beaufort. “ 11 
faut hazarder lepaqueU Nothing lost, nothing won. If 1 were his 
Royal Highness, I would throw ftiy baton into the council-chamber, 
and walk in to pick it up. We have driven them to bay, and this 
gentleman is arrived with a card of grace* Nothing less than the 
admiralty for my share 1” 

** And what will content our fair Quee^ of the Amazons?” said 
Cond6, approaching the duchess with an air of gallantry. 

I must have the tabouret^ you s^ill admit,!^* said De Chevreusc, 
smiling. The dames of the house of Mont C&za, De Chatillon, and 
Richelieu, do not stand in the presence of the Queen, and why should 
De Chevreuse be without her chair ?" 

Why, indeed, should the wortliiest and most honoured be deprived 
of the privilege?” replied the Prince. " We will change all that; — 
but shall I meet the Cardinal ?” * 

I see nothing to risk—everything to gain—the game will fall into 
our hands,” repHdd the duchess. **If we spurn the Italian in his 
hour of necessity, he may seek support from Rochefoucauld, De 
Bouillon, and that party." 

‘*I have now all your responses,'^ said the Prince,* turning from De 
Chevreuse. “ The numbervOf my advisers is odd, but hero comes 
Gourville to make jthe sixth. I hope his opinion will equalize your 
votes, and give>ihe the casting voice.” 

The Master of the Horse, on being appealed to, cast a rapid glance 
at the party, eying with some jealousy St. Maur, probably fi'om being 
admitted to such a long audience, and replied that he had reason to 
fear the worst if his Royal Highness for one moment quitted the 
protection of his friends. He might be hurried off to Vincennes or 
the Bastille before bis faithful Paris could muster to the rescue. 

Henri St. Maur,” said ConSe, addressing the young man, you 
may have some voice here—are you cdjpable of bearing a traitor’s 
message ?” 

When I took service with her Majesty,” replied St. Maur ear¬ 
nestly, 1 received the Queen’s pledge, and his Eminence's assurance, 
that I should not be employed in aught against the honour or safety 
of the house of Cond6 and its illustrioul chief.’* 


** That is not badly spoken,” said De Retz; **yet, if we lose our 
head, what is to become of our party ?” ^ ‘ , 

^We shall gain a name—indeed we have gained one already,** said 
Gourville; but listen.” 


Gourville then narrated that the idle boys of the city formed them¬ 
selves into the opposite parties o^Mazeriniansiand friends ^ Cnhd£, 
and the latter bein^ the strongest, hi^ving driven tbeir jop^ohnsnts IVom 
the fields and open places beyond the barriers, commihl^ed 
the passengers wifli their slings. Th^ police beingfor,^ 
away the boys, hut os fast as one group wa^ 
gregated in a fresh quarter, using their slings even 
cipal Authorities* The quick-witted Parisians, 
air of ridicule over tfasdr m s^ious 

Ur slingers, from the urchins tb thil parti ^ 
to represeU't~afHi' jacUon was v 
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« We will not regret the name/’ said De Chevreuse ; ‘*and from 
to-day let the colour of our parly—the Isabel blue—be the choseu 
colour and badge of the Fronde- Let none appear at the h6tel without 
it.” 

I think niadame has reason/* said Orleans; those trifles weigh 
very much with the populace-'* 

Madame made an ironical oh^isatwe in return for the |)resuined 
compliment. The more* youthful beauty forbade De Itctz appearing 
ill her presence withi}pt the hue^of the Fronde; but the prelate ex¬ 
cused himself on the ^lea, that though he would fight under the colours, 
yet he could not wear them without a dispensation from Korae* 

Conde then remarked to his friends, that as the numbers were equal, 
the decision was left to himself, and that he should accept the invita¬ 
tion of her Majesty- It was not, he said, that the danger should be 
deemed as nothing, or, on the other side, that there was much to 
dread from tlje treachery of the Cardinal; but personally, these con¬ 
siderations, although of moment to his friends, did not affect him. 
He was induced to the visit solely for the object of once more seeing 
her Majesty, that he might deny his participation in the insult offered 
in the conduct of^his friend the master of the liorse- The Bourbons, 
he said, did not levy on each other till they had declared war. 

Bending slightly to St Maur, the latter took it as a hint to with- 
draw,jmd quitted the parterre. * • 


CHAPTRH IX. 

Bemg your slave, wliat should T do hut teod 
Upon the hours and times of )Our desire 
1 have no precious time at»aU to spend, 

Mor sei vices to do, till you require. 

Thursday morning arrived, and the prince was expected at the 
Palais Royal. His intended interview had been freely canvassed by 
all parties in the capital, and altlmugh the peacefully disposed augured 
tranquillity and restoration of order, there liad been, evidently, emis¬ 
saries of the Cardinal, or of lome other party, adverse to Conde, at 
work, instilling into the minds of the people distrust of tjie prince, 
alleging that if the conference produced an accommodation, it would 
prove a preconcerted manoeuvre, by which the rights of the citizens 
were sold, and tlie nobles only reaped the fruits of the support, 
hitherto so zealously afforded by the good burghers and artisans of 
Paris. It was urged ^leciously, in corroboration of tliis view, that 
the avowed agent employed in the negotiation was ^n adlierent, almost 
a retainer, <» the princij. The citizens and the parliament must there¬ 
fore choose bifttween tlie alternative of being beJrayed, or qui^iy 
selecting a oen? lewer more devoted to their cause than the Rourbon 

The Vily Maaarin had thus already gained a portion of the beneht 
he doubtless strove for—sowing the seeds of dissension in the ene¬ 
Sl. Maur, who had been subjected to the overbearing spirit of uie 
F<^, 1844.—vot. XXXIX.—NO. cLiv. I- 
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leaders of the Fronde in his late visit to the H6tel de Cond^, yet 
retained a pleasing impression of the Princess demeanour^ which 
caused him almost to regret his attachment to the Court He could 
even frame excuses for the other members of the faction^ that their 
bitterness was not pointed at himself personally, but at the master 
he served. The man who quits his party voluntarily, retains for a 
long period an uneasy sensation of disgust ; he feels that he has 
placed himself in the position of a defendant in the court of honour, 
and that he must make good his defe,nce. Isoli^, whom, as we have 
mentioned, retained her place in the household of Anne of Austria 
afler the assumption of the mansion in the Place Hoyale, was daily in 
the society of our young Dauphinese, affording him the opportunities 
he so ardently coveted, of drawing closer the ties of their intimacy. 
And it cannot be denied that his attentions were agreeable; often as 
she may have attempted to impose on herself that the interest felt for 
the youth was prompted only by gratitude, and the morc^ selfish desire 
of having an ally and friend at need, being as she was almost friend¬ 
less and isolated, still the self-deception could not long exist in one 
bred, almost nurtured, in the worldliness of a court. 

Her affections being thus all but avowed, it is nowise surprising 
that the disquietude of their object should excite attention. It could 
"not escape the penetration of Isoline that St. Maur was dissatisfied 
with his service, that it was the subject of self-reproach, and tl^t his 
melancholy was increased since the interview with Cond4. 

Why a mere change of party should be a source of lamentation, 
unless the change involved the loss of a dear and vali|,ed friend, was 
to her surprising; and when she reflected that her knight-errant had 
wandered from the dreary wastes of indigence into the castle of plenty, 
surprise was not lessened. Having seen all around change and re¬ 
change, throw off and re-assum'e the livery of factions, as suited con¬ 
venience, and without risk or impugnment of honour,—friendships 
formed or dissolved as best consorted with fortune or varying posi¬ 
tion,—she could not appreciate the deeper sympathies and yearnings 
of affection exhibited in his political relations, and which were the 
result of a life of comparative solitude and singlemindedness. 

In this respect St. Maur had an advftntage, inasmuch as liis educa¬ 
tion was purer and simpler, free from that corruption of the moral 
principle—the preference of expediency to a strict sense of justness-— 
which the air of a court engenders. IsOline bad preserved heri|If 
unsullied by strength of mind and firmness of purpose, qualities wftich 
her admirer lacked; but she had lent herself willingly in aid of her 
royal mistress's support of Ma|arin, and w%u1d bave,^ been equally 
willing, at her liege-lady’s commands, to assist in SUj^anting the 
favourite, were he in disgrace with the Queeft It woi;iIa have been 
in naught contrafy to her political ci^ed; she l^ad places lost 
and won—preferment bought, sold, and exchanged—imd the honour 
of the parties engaged in the traffic nowafs compromised by their 
cabals and intrigues. Her disgust of the Cardinal arose, as we have 
stated, from imposing the office of spy and tale-bearer, and hef>e- 
liance on the continued protection of the Queen was shaken by the 
conviction that'she could not affront his Eminence without endanger- 
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ing the friendship of Anne. Seeing herself in the predicament of 
possible disgrace, it was, therefore, with some alarm that she witnessed 
the growing distaste of St. Maur to the air of the Palais Royal. To 
exhibit such a feeling was, in her estimation, throwing away the good 
gifts of fortune. Possessed, or having the credit of possessing, the 
confidence both of the Queen and the Cardinal, his career was in the 
ascendant, and he hat^ already sufficient footing whereby to gain con¬ 
nexions to buoy him up, even if the Italian fell. As she had been 
instrumental in his*«introductlofi to the palace, so she resolved to exert 
an influence over his spirits which would hold him there, and chase 
away the foolish fancies of romantic attachment to a leader who would 
let starve his retainers. 

Busily engaged with these thoughts, as she leaned from a window 
overlooking the gardens in the rear of the palace, she observed St. 
Maur walking pensively under the trees. It wanted yet several hours 
of the time appointed for the Prince’s reception, and he walked to 
and fro, eyes on the ground, and all unconscious of the presence of 
the fair divinity gazing from above. 

Was ever swain so blind, so heedless? Could he not once look up ? 
Where was that fine^nstinct of sympathy which poets sing of, and by 
which lovers are conscious of each other’s proximity or approach ? 
Look not on the sand beneath thy steps, St, Mayr, though it be as 
riclvas the fabled strand of Tagus’stream, but lift up thy gaze to 
where “ love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn,” beam invitingly 
over thy footsteps. 

" Will naught avail me witli the simpleton ?” murmured Isoline, 
growing angry. A thought struck hef—should she let fall, as though 
by chance, a glove ? But no—there might bo unseen spectators—she 
could not be sure—for there were many windows—and the incident 
would be a pleasing theme to the Count de Nogent, or other idler of 
his class. 

Fearing such a tell-tale missive as the glove, she feigned pruning 
the potted geraniums, taking care to let fall very luxuriant sprigs when 
the steps of St. Maur were directed towards the window in his alter¬ 
nate walk. The little fairy beacons, eddying downward through the 
current of air, fell kiij^Jy at his feet—he looked up-r-and though the 
lady seemed most earnestly engaged in cropping the redundancy of 
the shrubs’ growth, and apparently unconscious of the presence* of any 
one in the garden, he now displayed an alacrity of perception which 
made amends for previous blindness. 

As careful as Du Piessis of giving room for scandal, he resumed 
his meditative promenade, but brfaking off after a turn or two, dis¬ 
appeared from the gajj^en. « 

The galley where Isoline walked communicated with the ante¬ 
chamber ofijHc Queen’s boudftir. The latter, which had obtained the 
epithet of hSr Majestj^^s little grey chamber, probably from the colour 
of the tapestry, was at the angle of two suites of rooms, and could be 
approached by: both. Ambassadors and otlicr functionaries, admitted 
to the honours of enirh^ were conducted through the more gaudily 
decorated side of the quadrangle, whilst the suite of apartments in 
which St. Maur beheld Du Piessis was reserved for the approach of 
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the inmates ami officers of the houscholdi their rank and office indi¬ 
cated by the permitted proximity of approach to royalty. 

Fortunately for the usher of the council chamber, the gallery was 
not beyond the limits of his range—he could, therefore, gain access to 
the fair tenant without incurring royal displeasure, or even exciting 
any curiosity amongst the members of the household he might per¬ 
chance meet as to his real object in seeking jthe apartment,— a per¬ 
mitted lounge, though seldom used at tliat hour. 

She was, as he fondly hoped, alonej^ and testi&sd no extreme sur¬ 
prise at his appearance, which confirmed the suspicion that the 
geranium loppings were really billets ^amour, 

“Well, Monsieur St. Mauri" exclaimed Du Plessis, breaking 
silence, “ is the Prince a necromancer that you should so dread his 
visit ? Why so meIancholy--*can he deprive you of life, or transfix 
you into a statue?” 

“ If he could,” replied the youth, “ I know' where dwells a Sybil, 
whose charms would restore roe to the breathing world.” 

“ Take my advice,” said the lady, “ walk not under the trees, unless 
the day is exceedingly hot, or you have better company than ^our 
own thoughts. Return glance for glance with*this haughty prince, 
who cares no more for you than for the many thousands who have 
fallen in earning4iim«the name of hero. Hide every trace of care, or 
it will be reporteQ that you are plotting against the state. Take, the 
gay Bassompierre for your model rather than the gloomy Sully. Shall 
1 say what all the world report of you ?” 

“ It will do me good to hear, coming from your lipsi” replied St. 
Maur. 

“ Rochefoucauld names you the walking ghost,” continued the lady; 

he says you perform the duties of office as though you belonged to 
another sphere. He is afraid of meeting you in the galleries or gar¬ 
dens after nightfall. Voiture whispers you are engaged in the com¬ 
position of an epic poem, the quarrels of the Cardinal and Cond6, the 
staple of the subject—he drew from his pocket some very gmiusing 
lines, which he said had fallen accidentally from your hat. Whilst 
the Count de Nogent has actually petiUoned the Queen for the re¬ 
version of your charge in favour of a Lan^edocian cousin, as he 
predicts you are not long for this world.” 

“ And have I the same liberty you have taken ?” asked St. Maur. 

“ Yes, truly!” replied Isoline. 

“ I cannot relate what passes current in the proace,” said the youth, 
“ for, as Madame very truly says, I do not muqh heed its concerns; 
but in the circle of the Fronde, a^they are now called, it is asserti^ 
that you have the vanity to compete«with DeJDhevreuse—(bat ^qu 
would be with us what the Duchess is to the Prince’s party—thejdol 
of all eyes—-the prrose of all tongues I ^ De Ketz bas l^ard so ^uch 
that he would have been ere now^ at the Plaqp Royale but through 
fear of Mademoiselle’s jealousy.” 

“ Is she not beautiful ?” exclaimed Isoline ; “ if she had but wit, or 
but a faint idea of propriety, what could withstand her charms? 
Cardinal, Queen, the palace itself, must succumb to her basilisk 
eyes 1” 
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“ But wanting what her rival possesses,” rejoined St. Maur, in- 
stead of leading captive Mazarin and the four secretaries of state, she 
holds in her string only the dark-featured little priest.” 

“ And he is the soul of the party,” replied Du Plessis; “ do not 
despise De lletz, though half fox, be is akin to the eagle, and has but 
one weakness. But I am not her rival, Monsieur St. Maur; I seek not 
to lead princes or prelates, or even cavaliers of lesser rank !" 

Not even gentleman-ushers!” cried St. Maur, smiling. 

But the smile f$(^sed quickty away as his feelings changed to a deep 
earnestness. 

“ Isoline I” he exclaimed, kneeling at her feet, and taking a band 
which was not withdrawn, “ forgive me that I seem insensible to your 
kindness —my heart plays truant, but is deeply yours, more deeply 
than the tongue can tell. Each day devotes me more entirely your 
own. From the night when we first met, and when love, mastering 
my heart, made me forget poverty, and the vulgar scoffs which are 
ever levelled at the forlorn like myself, till the present hour, how 
much do I owe you ! My destiny is truly happy—do not believe me 
miserable because idlers laugl), or that 1 walk lonely-—but not in soli¬ 
tude, for your image is ever present—with you I walk, hold sweet 
converse, kneel to, though you are absent—’tis only Isoline's self that 
drives away the spirit which haunts me I” • . 

^ You are certainly, beyond any question, in love I” said Du Plessis, 
affecting a calmness which she did not feel, and gently withdrawing 
her hand, while she walked slowly a few paces from the still kneeling 
youth, so that their eyes no longer met. 

Was that a confession I heard ?*V exclaimed St. Maur, springing 
to his feet, and moving to her side. You are certainly, beyond any 
question, in love—Does Isoline, then, confess so much of herself?” 

** You are more ingenious than his Eminence in torturing words,” 
replied Du Plessis, “but- ^ 

“ The meaning is not tortured, you would say,” exclaimed St. Maur, 
pressing her hand to his lips. There was no reply. 

The hours flew quickly on, and St, Maur and Isoline were roused 
from their dream of happii^ss by the shrill blast of the trpmpet—the 
roll of the drum from the mounted guard echoed back the notes— 
Conde was on his route to the palace—and the usher has duties to 
perform. 

“ For my sake, Henri,” said Isoline, bidding him adieu, “ bear with 
the Cardinal—with her Majesty^—the court, and even such men as 
De Nogent, and you will be carried safely through these stormy times, 
when, jierhups, thosd above you %'ill fall. You,offered yourself to the 
Prince, and he rewarded yourwith cold smiles—here you enjoy more 
than you eyer strove to wi^ from the warlike Bpurbon—forget him, 
and you will be Happy I” 

From his station irt the ante-room of the council-chamber, St. Maur 
commanded a view of the street by which the Prince approached. He 
came in his coach, attended by the Duke of Orleans in a similar 
equipage. Already he had lost a portion of popularity; for though, 
as heretofore, the air was rent with shouts of “ Long live the Prince 
of Conde I Death to the Mazarin I” yet these were mingled with less 
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pleasing cries, imprecating vengeance on the Prince for selling his 
triends, and making peace with the Italian tyrant. Several volleys of 
stones were Hung at tlve carriage, and St. Maur heard the report of a 
pistol, but could not distinguish whether it were fired at the Prince, or 
by his friends, to overawe tlie rabble. 

Whilst gazing through the window, he suddenly felt a hand placed 
on his shoulder, and, turning, beheld the CountMle Nogent, accoutred 
in the uniform of Colonel of the Swiss guards, the charge he held in the 
household troops. The youth started *and turneti^'* pale; thei^ was 
something ominous, he felt, in the rencontre, which boded no good to 
his honour or happiness; but the Count allowed little time for reflec-* 
lion, for making a gesture, indicating a desire that the usher should 
follow, he left the apartment. 

In the lobby, St. Maur ventured to ask what service was required 
of him, but the colonel, who was professedly a mischief-maker, and 
who would sacrifice a reputation to cause Anne a laugh, felt that he 
had tile youth entirely in las power, and was resolved to gratify his 
own malicious humour. He made no reply. 

^'Am I arrested, Count?** asked St. Maur, unable to endure the 
anxiety. 

** Not yet,** briefly answered the other. 

Visions of the Bastille, with its dreary dungeons, rushed rapidly 
across his imagination, but he became calmer on remarking that the 
Colonel was leading the way to the Queen’s grey chamber. Surely, 
he thought, I shall not be arrested there—no liarni can reach me in 
the Presence. 

De Nogent paused, knocked gently at the door, but no one an¬ 
swered. He opened it, entered, and was followed by St. Maur.^ The 
chamber was empty, but the door/)pposite, leading to her Majesty’s 
private oratory, was pwtly open. 

On crossing, they beheld the Queen and the young monarch, a boy 
of ten years of age, on their knees beibre the altar* Both were in 
tears, and praying. ^ 

The noise made by the intruders alarmed her Majesty; she arose 
hastily^ and^demanded hurriedly of the Coqnt, if she and her son were 
yet happy—if they were free. ‘rp'- 

The reply was—not yet, but the hour was close at hand—he had 
brought the culprit whom her Majesty desired to see. 

Leave us. Count,*’ said Anne, ** but forsake us not/* 

De Nogent retired, bowing profoundly. 

The Queen and the youthful Louis quitted the oratory, and re¬ 
entered the grey clianstber, followed by St. Madr, whose mind was 
filled with apprehensions of coming danger. Hctcould not, however, 
despite his anxiety, agoid noticing tiie tnai:^er8 of the young, sov^jgn^ 
who appeared to feel himself “ every inch a king.” • 

Two chairs of state, placed against the wall, and over-drclied with 
canopies, enabled her Majesty occasionally to convert the boudoir into 
a reception-chainber. Louis immeUiately took possession of the lesser 
clniir, and looked as thohgit some little drama of royal etiquette were 
abbot to be enacted for his amusement. ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Good tidings, my Lord Hastings; for tbo which I do arrest thee, traitor, of high 
treason.**—SiiAKSPitARB. 

Anne did not sit down, but after remaining several moments at the 
window to compose her«tears, turned to St. Maur, and with an air of 
affected tranquillity, belied by the trembling tone of the voice, said— 
** We would fain kn^, sir, whether we may rely on your fidelity.” 

St. Maur replied, that his gratitude to her majesty for the protec¬ 
tion afforded under the perilous circumstances in which he entered her 
service—brought on by his own extreme imprudence—would ever 
remaiy unchangeable, and that he was incapable of betraying his 
trust. He humbly begged her majesty to grant the boon of declaring 
whence arose her suspicions/ 

<< Monsieur is a most faithful servant,” exclaimed Louis, with great 
emphasis ; we wish we could say the same of the Count de Nogent, 
who only yesterday- 

** So is Dc Nogent, very faithful !” said Anne, quickly, interrupting 
her son in this speech from the throne. Then addressing St. Maur, 
she continued, We do not doubt your fidelity, or should not now 
have stood your friend. His Eminence ordesed your arrest this 
morning, but we interposed : we are well-affected to* you, St. Maur, 
for your own sake, for we owe you goodwill, and for the sake of one 
other very dear to us.” 

Anne paused for a few moments, looking at the youth steadily; she 
- then resumed, hesitatingly—” We are /not sure you are equally well 
affected to us and our friends.” 

It was evident to her usher, that ^e Queen was labouring under a 
distraction of mind which |0^k away her usual self-possession. She 
trembled, her voice quivered, and she looked often to the door, start¬ 
ing at the least noise of footsteps, as though expecting the report of 
some dreaded calamity. The usual cautionary reserve of royalty had 
quite forsaken her; she was at the mercy even of the usher of the 
council-chamber; and any oqe but our hero would have built strong 
hopes of fortun^ and advancement, from the familiar appellative of 

St. Maur applied to him by royal lips- But a strong sefise of duty 
apart, and a desire to serve the Queen faithfully, his homage and 
fealty were bestowed elsewhere, and in that quarter his fears began 
to take alarm. He trembled for the safety of the Prince of Conde— 
and felt that a Queen’s word might weigh lightest in the scales of 
political strife and expediency. * , 

He reiterated his a^urances of fidelity, to which her Majesty ref- 
plied gravely^that she had sa^d him from the arrest meditated by the 
Cardinal, which tho safety ox the state, and the security of her son’s 
crown, required, lind she hoped he would afford her no cause for com¬ 
plaint. Indeed she had allowed her zeal in his favour to outweigh the 
desire of privacy, that M. SuMaur might give her his .parole^ and be, 
himself, out of reach of danger. 

« We would give our own word for M* St* Maur,” said the boy- 
Wbo seemed bent on having some share in the colloquy. 
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Fnrtlier explanation of the pledge required from the usher was here 
cut short by a knocking at the door. The Queen hurriedly pointed to 
St. Manr to retire into the oratory. 

He liad scarcely withdrawn^ when the door of the grey chamber 
opened, and the voice of Mazarin was heard—Welcome I my lieges, 
once more to the throne of France. The kingdom is again your own. 
Cond6 the great is safe, and powerless as tha meanest peasant on his 
lands. Here, my youthful liege, is a plaything prettier than your war¬ 
ship at St. Cloud—it is the sword frf the grea*^ warrior who was to 
frighten us from our homes by raising his little finger—such was the 
tenure, by which he has often declared, my liege-lord held his 
crown I” * 

But those cries we heard from the canaillej^ exclaimed Anne, 
** are the people now quiet—has there been much bloodshed ? We 
dare not leave our cushions, but we prayed for your success.” 

“ Dare 1 ” cried Louis indignantly, ''our mother may have her fears, 
but they do not dwell in us/^ 

" Cond6 and his friends of the market-place and the Hotel de 
Ville,” replied the Cardinal, laughing, “ are no longer one. I first 
plucked the bird of his feathers, and mean now to cage him.” 

The distress of the poor youth on hearing this intelligence was 
indeed great—he fait his own honour and self-respect gone fur ever, 
and was obliged *to lean for support on the rails of the altar. 

" Your Majesty looks ill,” continued Mazarin; " the anxiety has 
been very great—but bid farewell to sorrow—we will now have a 
court as gay and happy as that of Mary of Medicis !” 

The terms in which Anne of Austria replied to this exhortation, 
completed the dismay of St. Maur ; the exultation of spirit she exhi¬ 
bited at the downfall of the Prijice, and her laugh of triumph over 
De Chevreuse and the Fronde, convinced him, that if she had not 
meditated breaking lier pledge when it was given, she had been far 
from reluctant in yielding to the Curdinars policy. " Put not thy 
trust in princes!”—murmured St. Maur, as he bent in merital agony 
over the altar. 

She next inquired of the Italian the jnanner of the arrest—if he 
were present—how the Prince had behaved—where he was confined 
—and if his Eminence was certain that Paris would not rise against 
them, before Conde could be removed to a place'of strength. 

The Cardinal besought her Majesty’s indulgence if he answeretl 
these questions briefly; there were many matters of moment which 
yet required attention. No disturbance from without, he said, was to 
be feared, as it was t)elieved thatfthe Princes Were in council, and he 
had taken care to cut off all conirauiKcation with the city, till C<md£ 
was in the castle of Vincennes^ 

St. Maur gathered spirits on hearing this intelligence—a chance 
offered of repairing, in some small degree, hi& fault, if he could find 
the means of acquainting the chiefs of the Fronde with the detention 
of their leader. He listened attentively to the narrative of the Car¬ 
dinal. 

“ The Princes arrived,” continued his Eminence laughing, amidst a 
shower of stones, and one or more pistol-shots, and on their alighting 
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at the palace, Cond6 appeared ciiaFcd, and complained to the Count 
de Nogent of the insolence of the rabble, and that one of his lacqueys 
had been wounded in the arm. De Nogent, who, as it appeared 
from the tenor of Mazarin's tale, was in the secret of the court, pre¬ 
tended great concern, and offered his Royal Highness all the condo¬ 
lence in his power; he said, possibly the assassin might yet be recog¬ 
nized, and if the Prince would sign an order of arrest, it should be 
entrusted to his Royal Highness's people to identify the man, probably 
then lurking about**the palace* Cond 4 , disconcerted by the unex¬ 
pected reception in the public streets, gave more attention than was 
his wont to such a trifling matter—for so he would at other times 
have esteemed it—as the attack on the carriage; an^ expressed him¬ 
self pleased with the Count’s offer. 

The Duke of Orleans passed on to the council-chamber, Vhilst the 
Prince retired to sign an order of arrest for the apprehension of a 
party unknown. The name was left blank, and De Nogent receiving 
the arrest, parted with his Royal Highness at the foot of the stair¬ 
case. The Count instantly repaired to the Cardinal, who had been a 
concealed spectator of the entrance of the Prince, and who upon seeing 
the document, tapped the colonel of the guard on the shoulder fami¬ 
liarly, saying, ** Count, our play acts well—you know your cue !” 

“Why—how, Monseigneur?” replied De Nogent, who did not 
comprehend the drift of the Cardinal, or affected ignorance of it. 

“ Fill up that vacant space with the name of Henri de Bourbon, 
Prince of Condo I crietl the prelate, running liis finger violently 
across the paper, leaving the Count at the same instant to do his 
bidding, and perform the other more iweighty charge entrusted to his 
management. 

This detail, thus wound up with tjie farcical joke of his Eminence 
causing the Prince to be arrested under his own signature, was, as 
St. Maur judged by the tone of voice, delivered witli great glee; and 
the Queen, by her laugh, appeared to relish it exceedingly. Bitterly 
he upbraided himself fbr putting trust in either sovereign or minister, 
and the incident just related brought to mind a similar instance of the 
Italian’s persifiagCf where oq the vesy day of the arrest of the Abbe 
de la Riviere, to whom he had promised his influence at Rome to 
procure the high dignity of the Cardinal’s hat, he invited the Abb 4 to 
his study, and there incidentally displayed several shades of scarle^: 
cloth, urging the candidate to fix his choice. 

“ But where was the Prince arrested ?” inquired Anne. 

“ Where we planned it to take place,” replied Mazarin; ** in the 
secretary’s room, whither he was mvited to look/it some papers before 
joihing the council.” • * 

The Cardinal then preceded to stlate that he^had given orders to 
bis secretary to detain the Prince at all risks till De Nogent arrived, 
to whom was entrusted the task of informing his Royal Highness that 
lie was a prisoner. Tlie secretary's chamber had been selected for the 
occasion, as there was a private staircase leading to the garden, and 
which, as St. Maur knew, had been used pccasionally by Mazarin 
himself in gaining unnoticed access to the Palais Royal. 

The concealed auditor of the Cardinal’s exploits, whose presence in 
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the oratory had probably been forgotten by the Queen in the excite* 
ment occasioned by Conde s arrest, made up his mind to keep no 
longer any measures with such a perfidious court* and to risk life* if 
necessary, in serving the Prince, as a poor atonement for his offence. 
It flashed across the mind of the youth, that the Italian had only 
made use of his agency, that the arrest might be more galling through 
being aided by one of the Prince’s own party.; in the same mean, 
tricky, and maliciously playful spirit, as he had observed, towards De 
La Hiviere, and which also displayed kself in ari^ting Cond6 with an 
arrit signed by himself. He was meditating how he might quit the 
oratory unperceived, and reach the temporary prison of his Royal' 
Highness, when attention was recalled by the Queen asking her 
minister what passed between De Nogent and the Prince. 

Mazarin affected not to know what had occurred, further than the 
simple fact itself; it was probable, as 8t. Maur surmised, tliat the 
Cardinal had some sense of shame, and did not like repeating what 
would escape from Conde on such an occasion. He had, however, 
the papers which the Prince carried about his person, and whicli he 
delivered up to the Count to forego the indignity of a search- ‘‘ These,’* 
said the Cardinal, were very important, as showing the preparations 
for civil war.'* 

But had his Royal Highness no request to make?'* asked Anne, 
pondering with some surprise; ‘‘ was he altogether silent?” 

The minister replied, that he was about to inform her Majesty, 
that the Prince of Conde had solicited an audience previous to his 
removal. 

Anne, who anticipated the request, faltered out that she could not 
see his Royal Highness—that the state of health brought on by the 
alarming condition of Paris and tbe provinces, prevented her granting 
the interview. 

Mazarin then called attention to the papers; among others, was 
one containing a list o)|^ the gentlemen and non-CQmmissioned officers 
of a projected regim^t of horse—the privates chiefly coniposed of 
tenantry from his estates, and the officers of names well known as 
partisans of the Fronde. ^ 

The list was read aloud by the Cardinal; one name had been erased, 
and another substituted ; and his Eminence was endeavouring to deci¬ 
pher the letters beneath the erasure. He at length succeeded in 
tracing the words St. Maur. 

** St. Mauri" exclaimed Louis, have quite forgotten the poor 
usher." 


” Peace ! peace !*' ^cried Anne, tendeavourin^ to put a stop to the 
young king's lamentation; “ we must •eolicit yaur Enainence's indul¬ 
gence again respec^ng this youth-^we h^ve been guilty of a sad Indis¬ 
cretion, but—'” '• 


“ Let St, Manr^and bis patron both sink into oblivion,", said the 
Cardinal. Had not your Majesty interposed, 1 should hove ^und a 
less pleasant lodging for the young man ; but Conde se^i#{^in 
the walls of Vincennes, It matters little what couiw Idf 
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To St. Maur*8 great relief, neither the Queen nor lier son made 
further allusion to his vicinity; prudence, he thought, suggested to 
her Majesty to suffer the Cardinal to remain undisturbed in his mis¬ 
apprehension of her meaning. There was another door leading from 
the oratory into the corridor. Opening this gently, he succeeded in 
escaping unheard—but which way should he take? There was no 
egress from the palace, ^s the Cardinal had declared, or he would 
have alarmed De Retz and the Duke de Beaufort, timely enough, 
perhaps, to invest theValais Royal so closely as to prevent the Prince 
being carried to the fortress. 

The more feasible plan, therefore, was to endeavour to procure 
access to Conde—throw himself at his feet, and remove, if possible, 
the very natural resentment of the betrayed Prince. Means of escape 
might yet be suggested, if not by St. Maur, by the acute nnnd of the 
hero of Recroi. * 

Looking towards the streets, all was tranquil; the crowd which be¬ 
set the Princes had dispersed; their equipages were gazed on by a 
few boys and idle loiterers, such as are ever found in a populous city; 
the burghers and better class of citizeus cast a momentary glance at 
the palace as they passed by, and pursued their way. There was 
nothing in its exterior to notify to the passenger the drama enacted 
within. On the event of the past and a few succu^eding hours, de¬ 
pended the happiness or misery of France—the contfhuance of the 
dynasty of the elder branch of the Bourbons—a long civil war, or do¬ 
mestic peace and tranquillity—yet of these seething events and pos¬ 
sibilities, what could be gleaned from the countenance of the careless 
sentinel, or the fluttering drapery of the ^eur-dc-lis hanging idly over 
the portal ? 

Where, thought St. Maur, ns tl\esc reflections passed rapidly 
through Ills mind, is the subtle prelate De Retz, and the gigantic 
De Beaufort ? Why come they not to the rescue of their leader ? Why 
sounds not the toscip—why arc nut the barricades formed in the 
streets ? Alas! Conde had requested that the usual tumultuary and 
daily assemblages of the people should be allayed, for at least one 
day—a calm reigned throughout Paris—a fatal security—and the city 
knew not its own danger, or the peril of its idol. 

Could the air but waft a whisper from the gallery where ^tood St. 
Maur looking on the populous capital, to the archiepiscopal palace, 
how soon would the aspect of things be changed ! But that could not 
be—neither.could an exit be attempted without a summary arrest and 
confinement—*^very avenue was guarded by the Swiss, and with Ma- 
zarin, and the coxcomb*De Nogent, day the destinies of France. 

If not by aid from without, then by the force of his own high re¬ 
solves, must St. Maur essay h|p utmosL The secretary’s apartment 
might be approached from the quadrangular garden within the palace 
—the path as clear as it had often proved to the Cardinal—and 
though, doubtless, the door was guarded, yet it was the weakest part 
of the citadel. 

Ere ho liad the chance of putting his resolve into execution, be^was 
suddenly confronted by tlic colonel of the Swiss. \ 
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Once this morning have you slipped through my fingers,” said 
De Nogent, interposing himself to the further progress of the youth; 
“ whither away now ?*’ 

It often happens, that being taken by surprise, so far from taking 
away the keenness of a man's faculties, adds to their activity* bo it 
proved with the usher, who answered readily— 

“ To yourself, Count. His Eminence requests that I may be con¬ 
ducted to the Prince of Conde, as I bear the Queen’s reply to his 
petition for an interview.” 

De Nogent, through whom the request bad been in the first instance 
made, and who had himself left St. Maur with her Majesty, readily 
believed the story. On the way, the Count endeavoured to sift: the 
Queen’s message, which the youth repeatedly parried ; but on reach¬ 
ing the door of the secretary’s room, which was guarded by an officer 
and several file of the Count’s regiment, St. Maur feigned ^yielding to 
De Nogent’s strong curiosity, and repeated her Majesty’s words as 
she had delivered them to the Cardinal. This well-timed stroke 
opened to him without lurther delay the temporary prison-chamber of 
Conde. 

You will not find yourself so welcome a visitor, as when you lately 
paid your respects to his Royal Highness at the H6tel de Conde,'* 
said the colonel sneeringly, as he closed the door on St- Maur. 


CHAPTER XI, 

Kt que Tamour souvent de remorda combnttu, 

Paraiase une et non une vertu.*' 

Cohneili.e. 

The excitement in the mind of St. Maur, produced by the late 
events, supplied the place of courage, necessary to support^him in the 
presence of the great Cond6. He was now closeted with the Prince 
whom he had helped, though unconsciously, to betray—a Prince,' 
who possessing magnanimity and heroic virtues, was yet of an irrita¬ 
ble, impatient, and fiery temper, wliich at times burned all who 
approached. 

As the usher entered, Conde was at the window, looking over the 
garden; but the noise at the door attracting his attention, he turned 
round, and St. Maur and his former patron stood face to &ce. The 
Prince was the firs( to break silence. ' 

** Well, monsieur,” Conde, calmly—his face unrdffied by the 
slightest shade o£ anxiety—“ it was j^jst such a day as this when you 
visited me last—yonder orange-trees remind me* of my own favourite 
path. I have had something to repent me of since—I hope such is 
not your own condition I” 

St. Maur very confusedly replied, in words scarcely articulate, for 
speech was almost strangled in his throat, that the blame, if his Royal 
Highness would but judge jmliently, lay not with him. 

I do not blame you, Monsieur St. Maur,” said the Prince in tlic 
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same tone of voice ; when any mishap befalls me, I blame none but 
m^'self. ’Tis my belief that our good or evil fortune lies at our own 
door; and if I now cared to trace the cause of my present position, I 
should find it spring from my own error—I have always found it so. 
But whence your message-^from Queen or Cardinal?” 

The youth replied that he was without charge of any kind. 

“ Then you have come^to condole with me,” said the Prince gaily; 
“ but how am 1 to be sure there is no concealed listener? Mazarin 
in his best humour ap^ so closely the harlequin of his country—and 
monsieur must confess himself one of his puppets—that 1 cannot un¬ 
burthen my griefs with any security. Pe Nogent, in making the arrest, 
showed me my own warrant hlled in with my own name. This is the 
Italian’s wit, and the scope, though pitiful, is plain ; but I do not yet 
see the drill of your admittance here/* 

St. Maur reiterated, that he*came of his own free will, and was but 
too happy in gaining unexpected access to his Royal Highness. 

Then you are not half lively enough for -companion to a man in 
confinement,” said Conde; ** but tell me, where is the Duke of Orleans 
—is he arrested?” 

St. Maur, who had much to say, yet knew not how to say it; a 
heavy heart to disburthen, yet saw no path whence he could break 
through the Princes banter, and appeal to his sygipathy, was com- 
peiledato answer the question as briefly as it had beer^asked. 

“ Orleans still at council—the chamber guarded—yet his Royal 
Highness not accounted a prisoner,” exclaimed Cond^; “ it is clear, 
then, he is detained only till 1 go—a necessary portion of the plot. 
Are you high enough in the confidence qf the Italian to know my des¬ 
tination ?” 

St. Maur, in despair, dropt on his knee to the Prince, and begged* 
be would listen to what he was about lo relate. 

Conde smHing, excused himself from listening to the recital. Of 
what avail will it be?” continued the Prince; your history is one 
constantly repeated in our annals, anil has lost all novelty. Mine I 
could read, if willing, in that of several of my ancestors—too much 
confidence at one moment—too little at another. But all that has 
passed is valueless and good for naught —1 look only to the future— 
and want merrier company, M. St. Maur !*' 

The youth, though repulsed, was not yet driven from his object. 
His natural timidity, as he had before experienced, wore off when 
warmed into conflict, and a latent hardihood of intellect and feeling 
began to kindle. 

The Prince of Conde,” he exclaisned, in risinjr from his lowly pos¬ 
ture,” listened to me qpce, and, could he read my heart bared, he 
would listen to me again. Forgive me, nob^ Prince^ that 1 have worn 
this badge of dishonourable service so long in your presence—and 
your own good steel i>pw—the mockery of traitors. Thus may all 
connexion be severed between me and this hated spot I” 

So speaking, the youth drew his rapier, bent it across the knee, 
quivering, till it snapt in twain—tlie pieces flew with the force of the 
recoil from his grasp, and he said calmly, yet feelingly, “ 1 have ofl 
waited in your Roj^al Highness's antechamber, hungry, almost famish- 
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ing—a suppliant for existence* and f gained only your goodwill and-^ 
smiles I 1 am now as poor and destitute as then—may 1 find> in 
offering to your Royal Highness my services to the very life a blood, 
as a poor tokeb of contrition for the wrong and evil 1 have been guilty 
of, that 1 have regained the path to your favour I” 

There was too much sincerity in this appeal to lose its effect on the 
sympathies of the Prince; his manner chai\ged to a kindlier deport¬ 
ment, and he said, graciously— 

I believe I have been to blame,« St. Maun.^ but I am surrounded 
by those who give me but little opportunity oi'remaining in ignorance 
of their wants; but even if my hold on your allegiance hud been much 
closer, I can forgive your being enticed away. Cupid had his share 
in the abduction as well as Mercury and Plutus—those eyes have 
drawn others astray as well as yourself.” 

A pang shot through his heart as' he spoke the words, still the 
youth replied boldly—** Let them beam on others—they are lost ta 
me for ever—the false lights shall no longer mislead, I live now but 
to repair my honour and for your Royal Highness’s service.” 

“ It is bravely spoken 1” said the Prince, smiling; “ but you must 
have a harder heart than De Hetz to keep to your pledge. My poor 
Coadjutor is sadly in leading-strings. Couldst thou but convey three 
words to him/' continued the Prince, .approaching closely to the 
youth, and speffking almost in a whisper, “ it would suffice to blockade 
the Palace. There is yet time, for I suppose the Queen will not 
refhse to see me.” 


St. Maur shook his head. Fortune, he told the Prince, was at pre¬ 
sent adverse—there was no possibility of leaving the Palace without 
discovery—neither would her Majesty grant his Royal Highness anK 
interview, an opinion in which Cdnd4 coincided, wlien he heard the 
relation of what had passed in tlie grey chamber. ^ 

The youth, in the fervour of gratitude fbif restoration to 
fidence of the Prince, offered to run all risl^i froni tbe 

windows, or attempting a retreat by scaling a very ntgh ^rden-wal]» 
guarded on the exterior; but Cond6 smilingly replied, d^fiecouid 
not' afford to lose his friends—that they must now be chary of their 
lives and resources^ 


the guardian of the Fronde, as we are called,” ^ 

Leading 9t. Maur to a spot beyond beyond the ran]|e key¬ 

hole, or of any crevice in the door—for as Condj|| Tim^Cd, De 
N<^ent Or his subaltern might he at that very. imondentr^Jn^ the 
spy—he ex^ained *to tlie youth, that to tn^q^y of a 

search, he hod handed Urtain documents to De Nogenl^^^f consi¬ 
derable it was true, but tl&t others, of vital consequence 

to the fotiOhes of his friends, he had retained But as hqpe of an 
interviUhv with the Queen, and of effecting a reconciHation, was at an 
end, since, his young friend had narrated the partipuli^s of die meeting 
in the grey chamber, there wag no longer 

handed Over lo the tender merete'i of die des^ous, 

therefore'', of transferring the dbeumehts^ whiclt be eifor ci^fod abdut 

' 5 ' ' 
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his person, to tlie safer custody of St. Maur, relying on his honour 
that he would surrender them to the rightful owners without further 
perusal than was necessary to ascertain to whom they should be deli¬ 
vered. It might save, he averred, the attainder of twenty noble 
families. 

The youth was but too proud to accept the important charge; but 
on reflection told his Royal Highness that he himself ran great risk of 
arrest and search, inasnfuch as he had gained admittance by a subter¬ 
fuge, which would i^allibly be discovered when the Cardinal left her 
Majesty. * * 

“ True I true I the moments are precious,^’ said Condc; “ but 
adroit as you have proved yourself in foiling the colonel hitherto, you 
must owe to me the completion of your enterprise.” 

So soon as the youth had secreted the papers, the Prince explained 
that the door of tlie chamber* leading to the back staircase and garden 
was guarded by only two sentinels without an ofliccr. He had dis¬ 
covered that, he said, before the arrival of St. Maur, and might, per¬ 
haps, have made other discoveries if he had not been so happily joined 
by his young friend. As the usher had passed the change—so the 
Prince expressed lamself—on the illustrious and witty De Nogent, he 
would have little difliculty in baffling two stupid guards, stationed to 
prevent the passage of the Prince, but, doubtless^ not charged with 
other orders. On reaching the garden, he might re-enter the palace, 
and fake the opportunity of concealing himself unperceived in one of 
the cells behind the guard-room, close to the entrance of the Palais 
Royal—wait patiently till his royal highness was conveyed to Vin¬ 
cennes or elsewhere, and hie away when the portals were once more 
thrown open. ^ 

Have no fear of a discovery,*' added Conde. “ I will put them on 
a wrong scent. Tell De Betz and Gourville I was in error in not 
takii^ their advice, and C^fi^vreuse that 1 was ii^ error through follow¬ 
ing lier dictates; she aem with her heart ratlier than her eyes, dreams 
of a quick retuili to her old station, and fancied the Cardinal was seeking 
an oppovtxmity to humble himself, and take his power anew from my¬ 
self. fiut dne word more —breathe not a n^urmqr of blame—my good 
wishes to all our friends—the paper you have will be ample creden¬ 
tials, and make you welcome. I already bear the little turd singing 
that will not be for ever. Farewell; 1 think even 

now I footsteps.’* 

St. knelt and kissed the read^y extended hand, arose, and 

quitted' tno prison-room of the Prince. 

AsCof^5 intinjated, he was ^confronted on the little landing by 

two gma'^wiss, who crossed halberds. 

“ are ybiir ^es ?” asked St. Malr quickly. “ Da you take 

me for his royal h^hnesa ?” ' • 

The men, who. l^w the person and the office of St. Maur,iaQid bad 
oftentimes occasion to*permit him the enirie at unusual hoas|,^both at 
the palace, and the H6tel Mazarin, where they mounted g.U(|kiil as re¬ 
gularly as at th^ royal abode, begged pardon for the faulty, attributing 
U to m suddennestt of Ida q)pearance. 
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have fipokcn. Tliis is the theory of advocacy, but the exercise of the 
right is rarely carried out to the full extent, and the license is limited 
by the wisdotnVund discretion of counsel. One passage gave rise to 
the most singular event of all with whicli these trials abounded. Here 
it is m extensq. We well remember the long metaphysical face of 
the speaker as he fixed his eye on the Attorney-General: 

“ Gpntlemeri, if there* exists a case in which a lawyer of the meanest 
order, in citing the is bound to cite it candidly and fairly, that case 
is the case of a state prosecution. If there be a case in which common 
humanity requires that the law should be fairly and candidly cited, it is 
a case where a nuin of my own rank—of my own profession—who was for 
nearly lualf a century an ornament of that profession—who was for nearly 
half a century, without any disparagement of myself, my clearly admitted' 
superior in all particulars of professional excellence—if there he a case in 
which every ennobling feeling that belongs to the human kind in any 
heart where feeling has found a footing, it is this case, where a man in' 
the discharge of a public duty has the painful task imposed upon him of 
(Irlving into a prison to eke out in miserable wretchedness the evening 
of a long life—his brother barrister—his fellow-man—who has nearly 
completed that measure of human life that is said to be its full extent,, 
and to consign him to eke out the little of that life that now remains, in 
tite cold and freezing atmosphere of a dungeon. That is the case which 
might to suggest fairness and candour, if any had been. Tliat is the case 
in which 1 would go standing to defend myself against m'y brother barris. 
ter if it should be his duty, as Attorney-General, to prosecute me ? That 
is the case in which I, conscious of innocence, would say to him, my 
brother, do your duty—do it like a man—strike hard, but strike fairly I 
I would say to Jiiin, strike fairly, but if you aim below the belt, I repeat 
it, although you succeed in parrying ^our treacherous blow, you arc no 
longer a man entitled to any reflect, oi; entitled to any quarter. Am I, 
gentlemen, because 1 am not heff in my own c)ise, am I not to fight this 
battle as T would fight it for myself? Gentlemen, it may be productive of 
l>ad consequences to me in niy career to do so—but I shall never eat Ac' 
guilty bread which is earned by professional subserviency. I shall not 
retire to lest upon my pillow, tiorne down with the remorseful feeling 
that I was an example of turpitude, as I should if^ would not say over 
and over again every word that I al^ justified in saying, and in saying,, 
bemuse 1 am justified in feeling it. Such, gentlemen, has been the con- 
dim of the Attorney-General in this prosecution.” 

A message to retract or fight followed. The eircumsftances of that 
strange proceeding we pass over. They have unfortunately conferred 
a most undignified celebriljl on the course of Irish justice. It sur¬ 
prised all that the Attorney-General should have resorted to such a 
vulgar vindication at«tiiat particular time, wdiile his opponent was in 
the very act of discharging the most solemn and responsible of duties^ 
But^ after all, Attorneys-General arc men with the faults and frailties 
of men. Human feqlings transcend official forms, and however grievoua 
the folly and pevnicibus the precedent, let us still remember the gene¬ 
rosity—perhaps the mistaken generosity which influenced the deed* 
Mr. Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, when leading for Warren 
Hastings, sent a cartel to one of ihe managers. Men whose honour 
is offended will not be restrained from vindicating their reputation af any 
sacriflee* We donotjustify, though we may softendownthecrime. There 
was at least in that rashness the impulse of a lofty spirit, which is in- 
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creased by the consideration that Mr* Fitzgibbon is known to be a 
man ever ready to support his words by the last resort. Both are 
possessed of a fearless and intrepid courage—neither knows what is 
the compromise of his opinions* In one point of view Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon*s conduct swerved somewhat from the strict line of propriety. 
After returning the letter, the appeal to the court was error. The 
surrender implied an act of oblivion binding on all parties; but still 
smarting with the recollection of the odence, and guided by other 
advice, he invoked the protection of tneir lordslii'ps. Let the matter 
rest here. Though both were animated by deep resentment, we do 
hope that wliat Sir Thomas Browne calls an honest possibility of 
reconciliation” is open, and that both will regard the affair as one 
of those acts of conventional hostility, which astonish the vulgar but 
amuse the initiated. The Attorney-General transgressed and re¬ 
lented—Mr. Fitzgibbon forgave. Never did public officer tread so 
close on imminent ruin. Let it be to him for ever a warning and a 
lesson. 

When we stated, in our sketch of Mr. Whiteside, that he was the 
only representative of the old eloquence at the Irish bar, we uttered 
,i^a partial truth, which would have been complete, if we had added, of 
the purest school of that eloquence, for, like the ancient phi]osop|iy, it 
ramified into many sects, and assumed'many forms more or less 
correct and chaste. We were not, liowever, false in the prediction, 
that he would rekindle the extinguished light, and restore the lamp to 
the altar where it had long burnt with such unrivalled splendour, until 
the substitution of an unsound standard of forensic skill had quenched 
it. Extraordinary occasions have produced extraordinary displays of 
power. When all deemed the ancient glory of the Irish bar was 
declined for ever, it once more refreshes itself with draughts from the 
original fountains of its fame. Whatever our haughty brethren of 
Westminster Hall may think of our late incursions into the field of so 
many former triumphs—whatever standard their more fastjdious taste 
may erect as a mod«) of forensic oratory—^be it the faultless elegance 
of Sergeant Talfourd, or the robust sense of Sir Thomas Wilde—how¬ 
ever much they may decry our provincial pretensions, and iiisinutte 
that “ our speech bewrayelh us,”—that our virtues, if any we boast, 
are of that fresh and rude stamp which mistake finery for graceful¬ 
ness, and bombast for force,—if there be who think so, we refer them 
to Mr. Gurney’s forthcoming report, and that will dissipate the delu¬ 
sion. Unbiassed minds will place Mr. Whiteside’s noble speech among 
the most successful efforts of modern times. We knew the man, and 
the qualities that informed him, and however we doubted his merits 
as a lawyer, we predicted for him gre^t and unquestioned success as an 
orator. We institute no comparisons here, or we might draw down on us 
the disapprobation of Mr. Sheil’s admirers, and they;are too numerous to 
encounter; but as combined efforts in one cause, we would wish to know 
where they have been surpassed. Mr. Whiteside’s speech was conceived 
^ in the highest style of art, and delivered with all those thrilling accom¬ 
paniments which heighten its impressiveness. It was the just and 
. admirable remark of Fox, that “ speeches were made to be spoken, 
and not to be read.” Mr. W'hiteside's can bear the most acru- 
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fourteen small stone apartments^ opening into a corridor paved witli 
stonei walls and ceiling of tlic same material. Cold and damp, and 
almost totally dark, the high-wrought enthusiasm of the youth was 
gradually chilling under^the influence of the noisome air. 

The image of Isoline arose on the imagination—she whom, in the 
anguish of his wounded heart, he had spurned as a false, traitorous 
spirit, sent to entice him from the path of honour and duty. Gentler 
feelings prevailed as the fire of excitement died away- He could not 
drive from the ment^vision the»picture of the gallery where he had 
so successfully pressed his suit, the fair Du Plessis beaming radiantly 
over him as he knelt at her feet. A few hours only had elapsed, and 
in his heart he had scorned her as the authoress of all the evil which 
had befallen him—leading step by step till he had become the betrayer 
of the royal Cond6. 

But was Isoline to be classed with the treacherous Italian—wnth 
vain, pledge-breaking Anne, a Queen at once unscrupulous and weak? 
Yet wherefore did she league herself with such a perfidious court? 

An agonizing struggle tore his heart. He leaned against the damp 
wall, his eyes bathed in tears, which yet brought no relief. In the 
darkness of the cell, the form of Isoline appeared beckoning him awaj'', 
with eyes pleading pity, whilst afar off loomed the phantom of tlie 
majestic Conde, pointing to a different path. Horror-strut'k, he at- 
tcrapled to dispel the illusion by pacing the narrow corridor; the 
vision fled, but the agony was reproduced in a new' shape. It seemed 
as though his mind was the arena of a debate in whicli opposing voices 
pleaded for mastery—one advocating desertion of Condo, painting in 
the liveliest colours the charms of Isolinp, her love and devotion, and 
upbraiding him for the cruelty of leaving her in utter desolation of 
lieart; whilst another voice instilled pito the reluctant ear exhorta¬ 
tions to flee from the fatal charms of the sorceress, specially arguing, 
that one who had on every occasion sought the opportunity of linking 
him more closely with the perfidious Mazarin, and the equally trea¬ 
cherous Queen—one who had been almost cradled as well as bred in a 
licentious court, bestowed in marriage to a libertine, and returning to 
the same abode of Intrigue and dissipation at his death—was herself 
endued with the spirit Cf her vicious domicile—and sought to ensnare 
him into the same pSft^ of dishonour. In the darker ag^s of the 
world, such an office had been assigned to the spirits of darkness, in 
fair forms of earth, seducing youth from the bright though thorny 
path of virtue; and though, as it was whispered into his ear, the be¬ 
lief in such agencies had disappeared, yet youth was doomed to 
undergo an ordeal as pSrilous, in the* enticements, of the votaries of 
pleasure and unrestraiited license. What though Isoline were pure 
in the midst of corruption, was^she not avowedly a jjprticipant in the 
political intrigues of her mistress—a panderer to the intercourse of a 
faithless Queen and treacherous minister—herself all but lost in the 
vortex of corruption to which she ministered ? 

Was not he himself on the brink of destruction in worshipping such 
a being ? whispered the same subtle reasoner. Why not fly while there 
is yet chance Of safety ? 

Feb. 1844.-^vol. xxxix.— xo. cliv. 
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The poor St. Maur—a prey to the raging contention which pos¬ 
sessed his mind—prayed for relief, lest the agony should be beyond 
his strength to endure. Was it not enough, as he asked, to be tried 
so severely in the bitter ordeals of poverty, but that now his heart 
must be rent with a distraction beyond hope of remedy ? 

To the deeply unfortunate there is one consolation* that their cup 
of linisery being full, they can sink no lower. St. Maur had often 
reached this depth, and found consolation spring even from despair. 
He who has lost all, has room fer golden Tjope; but he whose 
wretchedness springs from inability to make choice of besetting 
evils, the wdiile a prey to their scorpion stings, is truly, hopelessly, 
wretched. 


Strong love for Isoline was baffled not vanquished; in vain she was 
pictured as the cause of dereliction from Ins first well^chosen path of 
action—as the insidious suggester of alliance witli treachery and false¬ 
hood—she reigned mistress of the heart still. 

St. Maur, absorbed in grief, knew not how the time passed, but was 
at length aroused from his reverie by shouts, report of fire-arms, and 
the trampling of horses’ hoofs. There was a stir in the city, and 
around the palace,—the noise of a commotion of which he could not 
divine the cause. One moment he imagined that Conde was rescued 
by the Fronde—tlie next, it was as though the palace were invested. 

Fearful of venturing from the cells, lest his exit should prove pre¬ 
mature, and he should find the gates still closed, and himself dis¬ 
covered, and a prisoner of the wily Italian, lie listened attentively to 
every sound, in the hope of gaining some clue to what was passing. 

Soon there came a rush of footsteps—a tramp of men spreading 
in every direction—the noise approached nearer and nearer—light 
gleamed on the clammy walls^—and he found himself surrounded 
by a crew of the lowest and most dangerous cla.ss of the Parisian 
populace. ‘ 

Unarmed, he could oppose no resistance to their savage attack— 
the mantle was torn off his back by one, wliilst anotl^er, cliytching at 
the jewelled clasp, gained the booty with a portion of the vestment. 
The lace encircling his throat became the prize of a third,, and he was 
nearly choked by another of the ruflSans thrusting a torch against his 
face. He was dragged or carried into the gumrd-room, amidst cries 
and threats of instant vengeance. Such of the mob as could not see 
the prisoner, demanded with shouts whether it was the Italian tyrant; 
others declared that it was the flinty-hearted D*£meri, the Cardinal’s 
chief financier and contriver of new imposts;—all, however, cried odt 
that he was deservipg of death, Uhoever he wEs. The entire house¬ 
hold shall be hung as fast as > they are exchimeid a savage 

wretch, grasping^the youth by the cellar. “Give him time 
fess,” said another* ** Let us know his name and office,’^ was echoed 


from another quarter of the guard-room. « 

We know him well,” spoke one, struggling through the crowd in 
order to have a glimpse at the youth, “ it is the traitor Si. Maur, who 
forsook us to betray the good trince*” 

This announcement raised a universid ory of. Tsngeapee-^ tope 
ww,>udly called wretoh, whe^ gre^ imf'' 
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almost suffocated the poor usher, loosened his hold, derisively bidding 
him confess and repeat bis prayers, w^hilst the cord was sought. 

St. Maur, more dead than alive, from the violent treatment he had 
received, was conscious, that the palace had been stormed by the 
populace, but under wliose conduct or management he was ignorant. 
Could he but gain one moment's parley with any one of quality, there 
was yet some chance ef life. Whilst looking round in search of a 
kindly face to which he might appeal, his tyrant, believing that the 
object was a monk dV*priest, crifld out in mockery, 

“ Who will you have, young smooth face—we can suit you from 
the Coadjutor to a begging Franciscan ?” 

** If Monsieur De Retz were here," said the youth, “ and would 
grant me life, I would tell him where the Cardinal is concealed. 

So you shall,” said the ipan; and if you faiU we will hang you 
by the heels instead of the head,” 

The chance of griping the Italian induced the rabble to delay the 
execution and setvd for De Uetz, whom, as it appeared by their loose 
talk, if not one of the leaders of the enterprise, was at least an au¬ 
thority to whom they looked up for instruction. 

He came in his clerical habit, the hilt of a dagger peeping from 
beneath its folds. Though unattended, the canaille fell back with 
reverence, bowing lowly and imploring the blessirig qf heaven on his 
headj» 

“ You see," said the youth’s powerful gaoler, pointing to the half- 
concealed weapon, our good prelate carries his breviary.” 

The Coadjutor immediately recognised the usher, and said, His 
Royal Highness would have been sorry to see you thus disgraced, 
M. St. Maur, though I cannot say I share his sentiments unless 1 
speak as a Christian priest." • 

If you think as a gentleman after you have heard me, 1 shall have 
the protection of the Coadjutor," replied the youth. 

» De Ketz immediately ordered the rabble-crew out of the guard- 
room, a command which was obeyed without hesitation, so powerful 
was the influence he exercised. 

The minutes are precious," said the prelate, closing the door, 

St. Maur taking the hint, aRer prefacing his narration with the re¬ 
mark that the pretended knowledge of Mazarin’s lurking-placc was a 
fable to bring aid to his desperate situation, briefly detailed his last 
interview with the Printe arid its results. 

De Retz heard him at first with calm attention, which gradually 
deepened as he let fall the intelligence of being the bearer of the 
Prince's secret papers.* ’ • 

** Monsieur St. Maua was banned as a false, disloyal recreant,” said 
the Coadjutor, with animation,)^* but he proves our gaod angel. Where 
is the Spanish treaty ? let me see it before you proceed." 

St. Maur prodqced \he documents, from which the Coadjutor se¬ 
lected the roost voluminous. 

Here in good faith,” he exclaimed. When Gourville told 

Highness carried these about his peraon, we were 
Madame de Chevreuse and the Duke of Beaufort, 
power is, as Monsieur well knows, a matter of 
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attainder. We may bully a little at home to serve our ends, and no 
great risk with our Lady Anne,—but here we are all pledged to Spain, 
body and soul, and no help for it, as Condc could not get the funds 
from Madrid without we joined in the act. But welcome—thrice 
welcome, most delicious piece of parchment; and you, St. Maur, our 
good friend and deliverer, still more welcome !" 

So overjoyed was the prelate, that he very cordially embraced the 
youth. Indeed, he was rapt beyond control of h[s usual subtlety and 
prudence, for he let secrets escape,* whieli in*';calmcr moments he 
might very naturally suppose St. Maur ignorant of, fo^^ough the 
papers were in his possession, there had been no opportunity for 
perusal. 

“ We must deposit these precious articles safely in my palace,” said 
tlie Coadjutor, putting the documents in his bosom; “ hut proceed 
with your adventures.” 

St. Maur had, however, exhausted his narrative, and very earnestly 
requested the prelate, that as he was leader of the forces of the 
Fronde, he would pass him under convoy to a place of shelter and 
repose, which he stood so much in need of. 

De Retz chid the youth very gravelj^ for the scandal of supposing 
that gentlemen of his quality would be guilty of such unmannerly 
behaviour as drijvin^ the Queen away from her own palace. It would 
be utterly wanting of respect and fealty to the throne. His friends, 
he said, would disclaim such an act —it was, indeed, quite an affair of 
the canaHtcy but would, of course, work well for the Fronde. 

Leading the way from the guard-room, it was, however, very ap¬ 
parent in their progress, that the populace who attacked and 
carried the Palais Royal, tliough spreading in every directioa through 
its spacious apartments, wece under strict control, and committed no 
actsyof destruction on the costly furniture and decorations of the 
royafabode. It was, doubtless, Beaufort's civic army, though be was 
not present. ^ 

Id their passage to the archiepiscopal palace, which was performed 
on foot, they passed several barricades guarded by citizen-sentinels, 
who readily yielded a path to the Coadjutor and St. Maur. The 
former told his new friend, that the attack was made as soon as it was 
discovered that a carriage, well guarded, containing the royal {wisoner, 
had been driven beyond the barriers. The news of the foul play used 
towards Conde spread rapidly, and an army arose like magic, for the 
design was suspected by many, and measures of greater precaution 
were only laid aside at the express orders of the Prince himself, whose 
fatal security had well nigh ruined his party. Mazarin, Anne, and the 
youthful king, had barely time to escape, without equipments of any 
kind; and, as it<was ascertained, had#taken the route to St. Cloud, 
where lay encamped the royal army. • 
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O’bb the mighty hills with a peal of song^ 

And the red flag* ii^leaming oiir spears among. 

As the eagle returns to his eyrie-home. 

To our lov'd Cilfetile—wo come ! we come! 

Never, oh I never more ! 

J^fom moiintAln to ocean shore. 

Shall the galling touch of the tyrant's chain 
IlKil^elt by the sons of Castile again. 

Ky the murnuiring sound of each mountain stream, 
liy the stars that each night o'er our valleys glenin. 
With uplifted hand and on bonded knee. 

We have sworn that our sons shall be proudly free ! 

'Mid the olive woods at the break of dawn 
We will chase the wild boar with spear and horn ; 
We’lJ track the fierce wolf to his fastness steep. 

And guide our light barks o'er the midnight deep. 

The depths of the mighty sea 
Shall echo " Castile is free !" 

As o'er its bright waters we gaily sweep. 

Never again shall the sound of wail • 

Sadden the glee of the summer gale ; • 

Our bards shall chant a triumphal lay 
To welcome the dawn of a.brighter day. 

And our children’s children shall proudly fe^^l 
That they are the lords of our own Castile ! 

There arose a voice 'midst our fofrests lone, 

^Proudly brave was its dauntless tone! 

Shall the curse of the slaveyour fair land brood ? 
Shall the chieftains brave, that so oft withstood— 

In proud battle-array. 

On an earlier day, 

Th' Invaders that dared to attack your land— 

Like frightened sheep *mid their coverts stand ? 

Castile shouts to her sons, ‘Awake ! arise! 

Let your banners flash forth to the southern skies; 
Send the war-cry forth, and your foes shall see, 

Tliat the eotis of Castile will still be free 

Like a trumpet-note on each heart it rang. 

Banishing fear with its warlike clang; 

'I'hen started each mind from its long dark trance, 
Then flashed dirough the woods the rapier’s glance. 

Glittered on battle field, • 

PeTsnoii and burnished shield ! 

Foremost and first in (he strife of death ^ 

Many a wsung frame lent its parting breath 
To swell the ^ar-cry of “ God shield the brave!" 
Though the foe swept onward like wave o'er wave. 
Still ever arose that triumphal cry. 

Nerving each spirit to win or die— 

And once again by pur hearths we feel 
That none but her children possess Castile ! 

* In Ctistile, a red flay whs rorinerl^ the symbol of victory. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD TO A FRIEND AT 

CAMBRIDGE* 

BY JOHN HOOG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.S., F.C.P.S,, BTC.; LATE FELLOW OF 

ST. Peter's college, Cambridge. 

VI. 

Srussebf October 18 ^. . 

For the last time, I take the liberty of sending you another letter, 
with an account of my second journey homewards. I trust you will 
have received the one I wrote to you in June from Palermo. My 
stay in that capital—to me no less engaging from the extreme beau¬ 
ties of its natural position, and from its delicious northern sea-breezes, 
than ^rom the many objects of art, and able works of man, which 
there attract the traveller's notice—did not in the whole exceed twelve 
days. Palermo may be said to contest the prize for beauty with her 
younger sister, Parthenope—although now more exalted than herself 
among the royal cities of Europe—and to which some consider her 
fully entitled; I, however, feel inclined to doubt this decision, but 
would willingly bestow on the elder sister a second and a goodly 
prize. 

The Bay of Palermo, with its city, its luxuriant plain, called 
** Conca d'Oro,’’ or shell of gold, its choice villas, and its semicircle of 
fine mountains, is, I think, nearly as inferior in grandeur, as it is in 
extent, to that of Naples;—the one is an exquisitely lovely picture, 
whilst the other constitutes a [uagnificent and gorgeous panorama. 
The numerous gardens near that “ Happy” city certainly merit the 
prai^ they have long obtained, for they are filled with many of the 
vegetable productions of India, Africa, and South America, which 
flourish there in the open air—sub Jove” fervido, Alsol some of 
the buildings in Palermo pleased me much with their peculiar styles 
of architecture, especially the cathedral, // Duomo, a Norman- 
gothic edifice, erected in the twelfth c^otwy; though large, and in 
its whole somewhat imposing, it is sadly spoilt by a Roman dome. 
The elegant Greek-Saracenic chapel in the royal palace, named La 
Cappilla Palatinay\t\cT\x%ieA with truly splendid Mosaics in arabesques 
and figures, and the church della Martorana, with its handsome 
Saracen-Norman campanile, are both m^^iseval structures of nearly 
the same date. They, as well Us the modefn churches, present a 
surprising display of differently-coloured grani^ps, porphyries, marbles, 
and precio'bs stoics; but the painting with which they are orna¬ 
mented are, in my judgment, only inferior, and do not deserve the 
almost endless encomiums that the Sicilians usually bestow on 
them. The university Degli Stadf founded in 1805 by king iPetdi- 
nand, has a small picture-gallery, a collection of Sicilian coins, a go6d 

* These Letters were written, and sent per poet to Cambridge from tlie titles 
whence they are dated. 
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library, and a museum of antiquities. In the latter, I examined with 
great delight those most interesting Metopes of early Greek sculp¬ 
ture, which I mentioned to you in rny last letter, as haying been dis¬ 
covered (by two English artists) amongst the ruins of Seliuunte.^ In 
a suburb of the city, I visited the palace Zisa, erected by the Sara¬ 
cens, perhaps in the tenth century; it is in very good preservation, 
and still inhabited, and exldbits the Moorish cliaracter of architec¬ 
ture in its arches, as well as in its portico or hall, some Mosaics, and 
Cuphic inscriptions-* •! ascended to the top of it, where from^ the ter¬ 
race I enjoyed an extensive and fine prospect* A second Saracenic 
palace, called Della Ciiha^ is situate to the west of Palermo, on tlie 
road to Monreale ; this, and its pavilion in the neighbouring garden, 

are hotli excellent specimens of Arabic buildings- 

A history of the Saracens during their rule in Sicily, compiled 
from the authentic sources*of archives and records kept partly in 
Greek, partly in Arabic, and sometimes also in Latin, which are pre¬ 
served in the royal palace at Palermo and other public repositories, 
with an account of the edifices erected by them, and of the revival 
of literature and of the arts under them, would be a highly important 
work,—in fact, nearly as interesting as the history of their dominion 
in the adjacent peninsula of Spain. 1 he archiepiscopal city of tlie 
Royal il/oMntom— Montreale, or as it is more vulgarly termed, 
» MqrrenW—\% distant from La Cuba about three miles, and is ap¬ 
proached by a very admirable road, here and there adorned witli 
fountains, statues, and inscriptions* The chief sights tlu>re are th& 
JBenedictinc monastery, and the spacious cathedral of S. Maria la 
Nvma, built by William the Good at the close of the twelfth century. 
The mixed gothic—that is to say, Gi^eek-llomau-Saracen-Norman- 
gothic—style in which that dmreh is erected, affords more that is 
remarkable than prepossessing. Bdt my eyes were much gratihed 
witli the numerous Mosaics and granite columns which decora^ the 
interior, and with the bronze doors of the great entrance. The pa- 
nels of the latter are richly, though somewhat coarsely, cast in reaer, 

representing subjects from the Bible. 

I dedicated one afternoon to the ascent of Monte Pellegrino—an¬ 
ciently called Ercta, or rather that broad, craggy, and 

isolated mountain of compact limestone, nearly bare ol yegetation, 
which rises to the height of two thousand feet above the dark blue 
sea, and forms so picturesque and prominent a feature in every view 
of the bay. During the first Punic war, it became the natural ortress 
and camp of Hamilcar Barca. You will recollect Poljd.ius descr.p- 
tion of the mountain ;*whicli, on referring to it, {Polyh. lib. i. 

Bell. Punic, i. c. 56,) I find to be exceedingly accurate, ^t piesent 
it is renowned as being the sanctuary of the patron saint o a e , 
S. Rosalia. Induced by the’ splendour of the CN-tning to t® 

one of its summits, ^hereon the telegraph is placet, was 
amply repaid by the extent and magnificence of the view, while illu- 
mined by the sun sinking into the Tyrrhene sea nearly behind the 
westernmost iEolian isle—Ustica. Amidst so miic ^ ® . .. 

ture, such luxuriance of vegetation, such fertility of sod, such a bril¬ 
liant sunshine and heat of climate, 1 could not help lamenting that 
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the civil establishments and the government of Sicily are in no way 
commensurate with those vast physical benefits, nor indeed suitable 
either to the dispositions, or talent, or energy, or genius of the Sici¬ 
lians themselves. Can the traveller, then, be surprised on hearing, 
as lie does, such general complaints against the Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment, and so much disaffection against that weak domination ? No 
country in Europe, i am convinced, could surpass Sicily in prosperity 
and happiness, if she were only blessed with a good and active 
government, and with the proper institutions of a’)'enlightened people. 
To what a fortunate condition might she not already have arrived, 
had she, like Malta and Corfu, been placed under the protection of^ 
England ! 

Disappointed in not being able to procure a passage to Malta, or 
to any of the Ionian islands, 1 wtis obliged to give up all hopes of 
visiting any part of Greece, and I retur^ied to Najdes in the steam- 
packet, called in Italian, “ PaeheUo a Vapore,'' Although I had seen 
some grand prospects since I left Naples, yet I thought, on my return, 
that superb bay, or rather gulf, and its varied and magnificent 
scenery, looked more beautiful tlian I had ever seen it. I remained 
a few days in Naples, enjoying its climate and its views, till the night 
of July 5th, when I was sorry again to depart. Nature, in truth, has 
lavished on that place all that is exquisite and grand, and at the same 
time, coloured with the loveliest tints of a hot sun, and a purQ,and 
transparent atmosphere. I was much grieved to leave it, knowing 
that though my mind will never lose its impressions as to the outline, 
and the general effect of the scenery, still its colouring and minuter 
beauties cannot be retained, but will daily become weaker, and too 
soon entirely vanish. It is one of those glorious situatiops that 1 
am proud and thankful^'to have seen, and lament that it is, per¬ 
haps, only once I may have the* powder and opportunity of enjoying 
it. Having left the beauty, the gaiety, the bustle, and the multi¬ 
tude of Naples, 1 again found myself, July Gth, in the solemn 
stillness and tranquillity of Home. I stayed seven days/ in the 
Queen of Cities, and bore very well the excessive heat. One 
evening I witnessed some fights with bulls and buflTuloes in the 
amphitheatre built on the ruins of the mausoleum of Augustus ; 
these proved but a tame spectacle; there was no effusion of blood, 
no breaking of limbs, and nothing occurred that could at all shock 
the most delicate feelings of the large concourse of Roman females. 
i also revisited St. Peter’s, tiie Vatican, the Colosseum, the Forum, 


and the Capitol, with great delight. In my evening, or rather 
nocturnal, lounge up and down tl|c Corso, scarcely an English face 
greeted me—indeed'^nost foreigners, and thj greater part of the 
Homan bean monde itsel.^ were absent; a few carriages increased the 
now subdued gaiefjr of that favourite street. Most of the houses in 
the Piazza di Spagna apd the English quarters^of the city were shut 
up, and even many palaces of the Italian Mobility were closed for the 
summer. To avoid the unwholesome heat and bad air, Roma had 


g^t^4nto the country— a let ViUeggiaiura ! 


; From thence, I went tbropgh Viterbo, a considerable 
feua, celebrated as the remains of the very ancient Etruscan FobimU 
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crossing the river Paglia by a solid stone bridge, ascending a bare 
volcanic mountain to the old forlihed town of lladicofuni; then pass¬ 
ing near tlie famous vineyards of Montepiilciano—the native soil of 
that delicious wine universally known under the august title of the 

King of the Wines;'* and escaping from the maf aria districts, 
wliich extend as far as the neighbourhood of Pionibino, I quickly en¬ 
tered Sienna by the l^rta Iloniana. This ancient city, originally 
Komun colony named !Sena Julia, and probably founded by Julius 
Caesar, is situated (9|> the summit of a hill in a pleasant and healthy 
country. Once a small republic, it now belongs to the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany ; but contains only a seventh of its former population, who 
are well instructed, polite, and speak retnarkubly pure Italian. Tlie 
shops are good, the streets well paved, the houses and public build¬ 
ings noble and spacious. It possesses some valuable paintings, and 
many frescos, by the earlier*artists, which still present great fresh¬ 
ness of colour, and extraordinary beauty. The Greek-gothic cathe¬ 
dral, built in the tliirteentb century, is, I think, more singular than 
handsome,—the facade, however, excepted. Being altogether con¬ 
structed witi) alternate layers of black and white marble, it has a 
pied or zebra-like appearance; its pavement is peculiar; representing 
some scriptural subjects, it is formed something afler the manner of 
opus tessellalum, by white and grey marbles being inlaid, and filled up 
witU black cement. Its general effect is extrenieljf good, and looks 
like a chiaro-oscuro drawing. 

From Sienna, after passing over an agreeable and well-cultivated 
country, I arrived once more in Florence, on the evening of July 17th, 
and was much pleased to see that city in fine weather; and in spite . 
ofits (Irci^dful heat, 1 became convinced that its epithet La Bella" 
was a just one. •Florence— Firenze^ or Fiorenza—h so universally 
known, thatl must omit to describe to you any of its deligiits. 

Next, travelling through a picturesque and fertile valley in follow¬ 
ing the sandy waters of the Arno, I went to Pisa—once a large, com¬ 
mercial, wealthy, populous city, and famed for its university. Its 
origin is referred, by some, to a colony from the Peloponnesian Pisa, 
on the river Alpheus in Elis, who gave to their new town the name of 
Pisae—hence Virgil designates it, Alpheas ab origine Pisce,*' but by 
others, to a band of Trojans, which landed on the coast «of Etruria 
after Troy had been burnt; it still keeps its ancient appellation, as 
well as ‘that of its river, Arnu^* Now, it possesses some marble pa¬ 
laces, a marble bridge, a marble cathedral, a marble belfry, a marble 
baptistery, a marble cemetery, and a marble college. The Duonio, 
dedicated to S* Marta Assunia, il of Lombard-gothic architecture, 
and was erected after ^he form of a Roman Basifica, in the end of the 
eleventh ctnlui y ; the inside is truly noble, especiaHy the four rows of 
splendid granite pillars that separate the nave and the four aisles. The 
painted glass windows* the rich altars, bronze doors, and other decora¬ 
tions, render this one of the finest mediceval churches in Italy. The 
cylindrical campauite, or Leaning Tower, is curious, but a dangerous 
neighbour, and like those at Bologna and Saragossa, has evidently 
settled on one side by the partial sinking of its sandy foundation. 
The outside of the round Baptistery is quite beautiful. These three 
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buildings, standing a little way apart from each other, upon a neat 
grass-plot, not only allow all their sides to be well seen, but also make 
that spot one of the most remarkable in Europe. All the walls of 
the handsome cloister-like cemetery, Campo Santo^ are covered with 
interesting paintings in fresco of the early school: besides, the an¬ 
cient sarcophagi, vases, bassi rilievi, friezes, &c., which are there 
preserved, detained me long in admiring them* The Arno there is of 
considerable size; three bridges lead across it; the central one, 
called Ponte di Mezzo^ is of marble, and has thrc'i arches. Its balus¬ 
trade, being formed by chords, and not by a single arc, greatly de¬ 
tracts from its effect, since an ugly angle is made above the centre of 
each arch, and so causes the bridge to appear less elegant than the 
elliptical one of the Sa^ita. Trinita, over the same river in Florence. 
Notwithstanding the great antiquity of Pisa, a few poor ruins of 
Roman buildings alone remind the traveller of that fact, and are 
hardly of any importance. Leaving Pisa, which I found but a dull 
place, I first visited Livorno —Leghorn, named Labro?ihy Cicero—the 
great port of Tuscany, and afterwards the “ industrious” Lucca—the 
old and original Lucca —seated in a garden-like plain which is sur¬ 
rounded by a range of mountains. The city looked triste and de¬ 
serted, and its extensive walls and bastions were planted with tall 
trees. 1 had no time to survey the remains of the ancient amphi¬ 
theatre. The thethod of agriculture, and the beauty of the orops 
that I saw on every side, struck me exceedingly. Coming to the 
river Serchio, the former Auser^ I continued along its left bank for 
some distance, and had a delightful drive as far as the Pagni Caldi 
di Lucca. There, among the picturesque mountains clothed with 
woods of chestnuts, are placed those celebrated baths; where, stay¬ 
ing nine days, I found it once more cool, and enjoyeikthe fresh air. 

From Lucca to Genoa an excellent road pusses through the most 
beautiful and varied country in Italy; over mountains, and through 
rivers and valleys, with frequent views of the sea, and its lovely bays. 
Massa, Carrara, La Spezzia, Sestri, and Rapello, are /charming 
places. With the quarries near Carrara 1 was much gratified. 
The white marble of this vicinity is considered the same in quality as 
that which was anciently taken from the Lurne PortuSi now the Gulf 
of Spezzia, and is praised by Pliny. (See Nat. Flist. lib. 36, cap. 4.) 
Owing, however, to the excessive heat of the day, (Aug. 5th,) I was 
obliged to give up my examination of this part of the Apennines. It 
was a new sight to witness large blocks of statuary marble hewn out 
of the natural quarry, as clear in grain as the finest loaf-sugar, and 
nearly as white as snow. Rutuliife thus correctly sings, 

Dives raarmoribus tellus; quse luce'coloris 

Prov«xat intactas luxuriusa nives.'* 

• 

August 7th, I arrived in Genoa, where I sqpurned in all fourteen 
days; and I may safely add, that 1 never experienced such intense 
heat: the mean temperature of Fahrenheit's thermometer, out o 
doors and in the shade, during that time was SO^ at ten o'clock in the 
Uiorning, and the mean, at ten o’clock at night, in the same locality, 
came to IT, The sea, instead of affording anything like a breeze or 
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a cool zephyr^ only tended to make it liotter, by reflecting, like a 
mirror, the burning rays of the sun. The situation of Genua is 
most delightful, and its gulf presents a magnificent prospect, though 
very much inferior to that of Naples* Still, 1 think it wants bolder 
features: the great chain of the western mountains is too much 
of the same form, varying only a little in height; there is no lofty 
peak, no detached mount, and no island to break its uniformity. The 
port, with its vessels- is liighly interesting, and affords constant amuse¬ 
ment to a stranger* • yhe city itself, generally named “ La Superba,** 
is both superb and^ common-place; it is a cit}^ of palaces, and of 
narrow dirty alleys. Some of the streets are well paved, but in the 
poorer ones, I noticed the antique fish-bone method of paving, similar 
to that used in the old parts of Sienna* The great beauty lies in the 
three streets, which, as they join ^each other, may be called .one, viz. 
Strada Balbi, S. Nuovissima, and S. Nuova. They contain many 
spacious and grand palaces, either of marble, or of brick covered with 
stucco, and painted in fresco so as to represent marble. Although 
the manner of painting houses looks gay, it is sometimes dauby and 
theatrical, and destroys that venerable dark appearance which Homer 
gives to his palaces —giyapa o’^derra* Nevertheless, 1 considered 
the courts, the staircases, and the interior of the Genoese palaces, 
more noble than the fa 9 ades, and the exterior ; ^and they far exceed 
those of Home in cleanliness. Upon the whole, l»must say, that 
Genoa did not answer my expectations, and I could not remove 
the* impression from my mind, that its beauties are too highly ex¬ 
tolled. To a native of our own sea-girt country, it is a place of 
extreme interest, whether he regard it in its present flourishing state 
of commerce and shipping, or in its^ ** days of yore,” and more 
splendid times of renown and maritime power. Formerly a consi¬ 
derable republic, it carried its naval'victories even to the confines of 
Europe, and possessed some rich settlements in the East. If Genoa 
has enjoyed much glory, wealth, and magnificence, it has also suffered 
many reverses of fortune and disasters during the long period of 
twenty centuries—from the time of its being taken by the Cartha¬ 
ginians under Mago, to its late surrender to the Austrians and Britisli. 
Yet, during all this period, and notwithstanding the different nations 
to which it was compelled to submit, its ancient name, Geryuui^ is still 
preserved. There are no vestiges of Roman buildings, unless perhaps 
here and there some supposed pieces of old walls* Genoa contains 
few works of statuary, but many paintings; these are chiefly to be 
seen in private palaces; it struck me that there were very few of first* 
rate excellence. The churches atjg numerous, but not remarkable, 
except the Cathedral of S* Lorenzo, which is erected in pied marbles, 
like the JJuomi of Pisa and Sienna, and of a mixed-gothic architec¬ 
ture. Leaving the shores df this lovely sea Au^st 21st, I passed 
over the Apennines, ^^id by Novi and Voghera reached Piacenza, an 
old brick town seated in a plain producing corn, melons, and gourds. 
It has no particular charms, and I thought not meriting its ancient 
title of Placentia ; notwithstanding that it is celebrated in history for 
the successful opposition it made against the Carthaginians under 
both Hannibal and Hasdrubal. 


7 
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Next, I traversed one of the most fertile countries in the world; 
and once more beheld rich meadows, and cows feeding in green pas¬ 
tures; everywhere here tiie famous Parmegiano^ov Parmesan cheese, 
is made. In Parma, placed on the old Via ^milia^ I spent one day 
to examine its picture-gallery, museum, and churches. This is a clean 
and good brick city, having many of the houses faced with stucco, 
and is intersected by the small river, which also bears the name of 
Parma, but remains without any water during summer. A large 
square, or la Piazza Grande^ comprises most 9 ^! the public edifices. 
The Dimno is in the same style of archilecture'as that at Piacenza, 
yet it is a much better building; both are brick, and may be termed^ 
Lombard-gothic; that of Parma was built in the eleventh century. 
The entire form of its exterior is unquestionably handsome; the in¬ 
terior is large and striking in effect, having the clioir raised on many 
steps. The octagonal dome presents a wonderful painting in fresco, 
by Correggio, of which the chief subject is the Assumption of the 
Virgin, Time, however, has much injured it. Several other churches, 
and some convents too, exhibit many astonishingly fine frescoes by 
Correggio, Parmigiano, Anselmi, and others. . Nearly all of them are 
rapidly decaying, and it is much to be desired that the best frescoes 
here, as well as in other places in Italy, were accurately engraven and 
coloured after the orjginals; because they might then prove of great 
assistance to painters, when the noble art of fresco-painting shall be 
revived and brought again into use. The Baptistery {Battisterid)^ of 
the. same architet. ture as the cathedral, is extraordinary ; the outside 
constructed of red marble, is octagonal, but the inside sexdecijngonal. 
Its porch is very beautiful. The Gallery of Pictures in tffe Arch- 
ducal Palace, possesses one of the first paintings in the world—“ la 
Madonna di S. Gerolamo”—the capo di opera of Correggio. This 
superb work I prefiir in some respects, to his other very celebrated 
painting,^ tbe Nativity, better known by the title of la Notie — 
“ dieheilige nacht," or the Holy Night, which embellishes the gallery 
at Dresden. It is difficult to say which of the figures is the^most ex¬ 
quisite—that of St. Jerome, or the Virgin, or the Infant Jesus, or 
Mary Magdalene; all are deliciously coloured, clear, fresh, and in 
admirable preservation. This painting is sometimes named the Holy 
Day —il Gidrno —because it represents such a surprising and gor¬ 
geous daylight. Four other pictures by the same wonderful hand, 
and two almost unrivalled in excellence by Schidone, likewise charmed 
me exceedingly. The Museo Areiducale is filled with antique relics^ 
found in excavating the ancient city Veleia, which Pliny tells us was* 
** circa PlacentiaminroKi 6 iw.”—(^at. Hist, lib.;?, cap. 60.), and by a 
slip of one of those^hills, it is supposed to have been overwhelmed. 
The Library contains a large collection of bookjr, and is especially rich 
in oriental manuscripts. " 

Thence, having reerossed the sandy and yeliqw waters of tlie Po, I 
»"i^d in tbe strongly fortified Mantua,This large and 
‘H;Pty, placed tipon WiJwids in the midst of lakes— 




“ tardis irigens ubi flexibU9'crij:|jt 


Mitwiug, praitfxit aruiidhif ripas. 
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among marshes, reeds, frogs, and mosquitoes, is unhealthy in tlie 
summer. The streets are dull, empty, and grass-grown. I visited 
the imperial palace of the court, the pahnee of Te, and some of the 
principal churches, among which were the church of St. Andrew, and 
the cathedral. The last was erected by Giulio Uoinano, on the plan 
of a nasilica; though the four rows of Corinthian pillars, and two 
rows of pilasters, with gnly plaster capitals, dividing the church into 
seven aisles, render the width very disproportionate to the height. 
The interior, consequently, looks too broad and too low. The exterior 
I tliought, but ugly. The different rooms in the Palazzo del Tc are 
well worth visiting, to examine the arabesques and frescoes, by Giulio 
Uoinano. The arcades, biittered towers, fortifications, churches, and 
campanili, give a singular and very antiquated aspect to the city ; and 
so in reality it is, for it stands in the same spot with the original and 
Etrurian town. Indeed Pliny writes, that Mantua was a city belong¬ 
ing to Etruria, and Virgil, that it was descended ‘‘Tusco de san¬ 
guine.” However, some Greek vases, or what are more commonly 
called Etrmcan^ dug up in the vicinity, are its only existing remains. 
Archmologists still continue to doubt from what country that very 
ancient and illustrious race, the Etruscans, were derived; and whether 
they were of Grecian, Pelasgian, Phccnician, or Egyptian origin, is a 
question yet remaining to be decided. After an attentive examination 
of the earlier figures, and peculiar style of sculpture*of many Etrus¬ 
can antiquities, which are collected in the museums of Italy, espe¬ 
cially in those of Florence and Perugia, lam inclined to assign to the 
Etruscans an Egyptian, or speaking more correctly, an Egyptian- 
Greek origin ; by which term I mean^ that the Etruscans of Italy 
were probably sprung from a people who came into that country 
from Greece, and whose ancestors had, at an antecedent period been 
colonists from Egypt, or some portion of thar extensive district 
bordering upon Egypt, and wl»o were well acquainted with 
Egyptian arts. I looked about for some handsome public me¬ 
morial of the grdht bard, but in vain. Nothing except a dull place; 
surrounded with trees, (la Piazza Virgiliuna,) and a poor am¬ 
phitheatre, (il Anfiteatrodi Firgilio)^ built of wood, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the “profanum vulgus,” bear his name. Yet, it is worth 
remarUng to you, that the Mantuans of the middle ages afforded a 
^ better tribute to the memory of their immortal poet, by stamping upon 
one side of their coins a good image of Virgil. 

August 26th, I entered Verona, where I tarried two days, and was 
pleased with that interesting city. Situate in a delightful country 
near the Tyrolian ineuntains, on die vapid alpine river, the Adige, 
—formerly the Athes^s, which cuts it nearly in the form of an S,—i* 
Verona merits its epithet of la Degna^ and tlie many praises 
bestowed upon it.. The chief object of antiquity*which is still pre¬ 
served, is the famous amphitheatre, a venerable ruin, though I con¬ 
fess I was disappointed in it. The interior is perfect but ; 

the exterior has only a little piece of the original elevation remaining, 
and presents in all the rest an ugly mass of stone, pebbles, and mor¬ 
tar. -Far inferior to the Colosseum of .Rome, .the. amphitheatre at 
Pola, and even that also in Nismes, it is like the latter vulgarly deno- 
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minated, VArena. Several arches being converted into the dirty 
shops of small tradespeople, sadly spoil its effect; and within the 
building itself, there is erected a small wooden theatre —il teatro diur~ 
no —for the entertainment of the common people. Remains of pther 
Roman edifices are still to be seen, in those of a theatre, the gateway 
named Porta de* Leonty and the more perfect one standing in the 
Corso, styled the Arch of Gallienus, or Porta fei Porearu The last, 
however, is not particularly handsome. 

All travellers are much struck with.the more iiuodern buildings; in 
fact, the city is full of the elegant and solid architecture of Palladio 
and San Micheli. The well-known tombs of the Scaligers, the former 
governors of Verona, are of beautiful light Gothic, and are built 
partly in white Carrara, and partly in red, marble. Of the many 
churches, St. Fermo’s, St. Zeno's, and the cathedral, are best worth 
notice. Zeno is the patron saint of Verdna, and the church dedicated 
to him has a very handsome marble fa 9 ade, indeed much more so than 
that of the Duomo^ which is Lombard-gothic, and built in part of 
marble brought ffbm the neighbourhood, and in part of brick. Tlie 
front porch, however, of the last is beautiful and richly carved'; it 
contains, too, a few valuable paintings, amongst which the Assump¬ 
tion, by Titian, is a noble work ; both admirably drawn and coloured. 
But in the church o£St. Bernardin, the elegant Pellegrini, or Varesca, 
chapel^ most cajS^ivated me. This rotonda I think is San Miclieli's 
chef d*oeuvre ; its order is Corinthian, having its small pilasters exqui¬ 
sitely sculptured in arabesque. Here I saw a choice collection of fossil 
fishes and plants, which had been found in the neighbouring volcanic 
mountain, Monte JBolca. The tomb of Juliet is still shown; as 1 had 
no tears to spare, I dared not visit it. I was constantly reminded of 

The Two Gentlemen.'* 

At “fair Verona,” I was sorry to complete my Italian tours, and on 
August 29th, I bade my last adieu to that land of the arts, of poetry, 
and of music, and entering among the mountains of the Tyrol, I gra¬ 
dually receded from statues, paintings, and architecfure, buti advanced 
towards other and different charms,—the more simple, though 
grander works of Nature. 

In bidding adieu to Italy, the traveller will find to his grief that he 
leaves— 

. ■ " The garden of the world, the home 

Of all Art yields, 

and he may wander far and wide before he arrives at another home, 
which can prove morje lovely, or nfyre fertile in fhe productions of Art. 
Indeed, his only hope of success will be, ^ ^ 

V hn- f^6nfom 

m the garden of Hesperia, the modern Spain. However superior 
thM west«m peninsula maybe accounted by some to the Italian one, 
un|» language, natural W>ttuty, climate, and richness .of soil, still, I 
j^cweeive, every candid person will allow to Italy a pee^minence in 
Ifitoratwe. sculpture, parting, and architecture. Moi^d^r, the vivid 
remembrance forn^ greatness imd classical associathms^ must ever 
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afford an Italian tourist a clmnn and mental gratification which the 
traveller in Spain can never so highly experience. 

I was delighted with the beautiful scenery of the South TyroI,which 
I fancied quite Arcadian; among the mountains and valleys were 
castles, churches, picturesque villages, and chalets perched in sweet 
spots; trees and natural woods. The rich pastures, with pretty 
alpine cows grazing them, and the greenest meadows, in which 
the peasants were busy in making hay, contributed a delicious fresh* 
ness to my sight, ^ready wearied with the fiat corn lands and sun* 
burnt plain of the Lombardo-Venctian country. In my ascent of a 
branch of the Uhoetian Alps over Mount Brenner^ near the village of 
the same name, both probably so called from the ancient Breuni, or 
Brenni^ thus mentioned by Horace,— 

* 

Brenui^que voloces. et arces 

Alpibus impositas tremendls/' 

I had a splendid view of a huge alp covered with snow, and a grand 
glacier inibosomed in one of its hollow sides. Descending a little, I 
passed the small lake Brenner^see^ which is deep, and filled with trout 
and other fish; it forms the source of the rivers Eisach and Sill that 
run out of it in opposite directions,—the former to pay tribute to the 
Adige, and the latter to the Inn. The descent I Q^und easy, and along 
an excellent road. The Tyrolese capital, Inspruck, In German Inns- 
b/mck —meaning, the bridge over the Inn,-is a nice clean city, placed 
in a charming valley. The scenery of the North Tyrol resembles 
greatly that of Styria and Carinthia, but it is less stupendous than 
Jthat of Switzerland; and nothing, perhaps, can exceed the great beauty 
of the country from Inspruck to Salzburg. The latter town, the 
chief place of the Duchy of Salzburg, a portion of the original 
Noricuniy encircled by lofty and alpine mountains, is in a magnificent 
situation. From thence, I made an excursion to Halleiii, to visit the 
famous salt mines. The inhabitants of that district, as well as of the 
whole Tyrol, wear a singular yet neat costume; they are a good, 
honest, simple, but very ignorant race. 

Leaving Salzburg, September 8th, I travelled over a less beautiful 
though a fertile territory, and came to Munich (^Munchen) the follow¬ 
ing day. I remained ten days’ in that Hauptstadt von Bayern^ or h^ad 
city of Bavaria, and was occupied every .morning in examining its 
superb picture-gallery. After the celebrated Dresden collection, it is 
the first in Germany, both in the number of pictures and in the excel¬ 
lence and preservation of them; it is tnore particularly rich in ex¬ 
amples of the Dutch %nd Flemish Schools. The king has happily been 
stung by the * estro o£ the fine arts; and has built a Glyptothek and a 
^nacoikek; the first a handsftne a^useum for statues, and the second 
a gallery for paintings. 'The. pity fs good and clean. The beautiful 
English garden is here the Hyde Park. I thought Munich not unlike 
Vienna; the same easy dissoluteness and love of pleasure character¬ 
ise its people. I next arrived in the large manufacturing town Augs- 
burg> abbreviated for AugusAwg^ the ancient Vindelicoruiu, 

chiefly famous for its Coi^ession. This is the. place of publication 
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the best continentui newspaper, ^^die Allgemcine Zeituug," or the 
Universal Gazette. 

September 31st, I crossed the infant Danube, where the small river 
Iller, which divides the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, flows 
into it, and entered the town of Uim. Here there is nothing very re- 
markable, but its fine Gothic cathedral, das Munster i and in behold¬ 
ing this, it was gratifying to me to contcmplatje once more a specimen 
of true Gothic, because the Italian Gothic, with the exception per¬ 
haps of part of Milan cathedral, is of »^uite adifR^ent character. 

Having passed along the picturesque banks of theNeckar, (the Nicer 
of Ausonius,) 1 reached Stuttgard the same evening. I was much 
pleased with this handsome city, the noble royal palace, park, and vast 
stables* Here I saw a stud of above four hundred horses of all 
countries, Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Hungarian, Transylvanian, Rus¬ 
sian, Tartar, Calmuck, Polish, Bohemian, Hanoverian, Bavarian, 
Spanish, Norman, and English; and was told that his majesty had 
nearly as good a collection of horned cattle. This capital of the small 
kingdom of Wurtemberg contains about thirty-live thousand inha¬ 
bitants, and is surrounded by very pleasant and cheerful environs. 
Next, I traversed a portion of Germany belonging in the earliest times 
to the ancient Marcomannu (signifying probably in the original, as in 
the present, German, that fierce and valiant tribe of men, 

who are recorded by Tacitus in his Annals, (Lib. ii. cap. 46, &c.,)and 
who caused considerable annoyance to the Roman arms. 

The26th September 1 staid in Carlsruhe, (^Charles' Rest,) the prin¬ 
cipal town of the Grand Duchy of Baden, In a spot cleared out of 
an extensive forest, stands this minute capital, with a population 
scarcely exceeding twenty-one thousand souls. It is altogether new 
and elegant, as well as interesting, from the plan of its construction; 
for a spacious schloss, or castle, occupies the centre, and from it there 
diverge streets, roads, and walks, like radii, or spokes from the nave of 
a wheel, in perfectly straight lines. The regular streets are planted 
with avenues of trees, which in summer render them m(iit»t agr^- 
able. All around Carlsruhe the gardens and walks are truly delight¬ 
ful. The following morning I intended to have made an excursion to 
the charming and fashionable baths of Baden, more generally styled 
Baden-Baden, but as the day proved so wet, 1 went direct to Kehl, 
and crossing father Rhine by a long bridge of boats, I arrived in 
France, and in a few minutes afterwards in Strasburg. There my 
admiration of the cathedral of Notre Dame detained me four days. 
The tower rises four hundred and fifty-six English feet from the pave¬ 
ment, and is, indee(|, the most p^fect piece oT Gothic architecture 
I ever beheld. It is so airy, so elegant, so rich, and so light, that it 
seems a triumph^of skill in the architect to have made it stand 8j|r 
many years. The whole of the west front is beauCiful and of exqui¬ 
site sculpture; although the brick-red colour ofi the sandstone, in my 
opinion, detracts not a little from its beauty. Unfortunately only one 
of the towers is complete; but, if this cathedral had been finished, I 
40 not hesitate in saying, that it would have been one of the most 
^rfect Gothic edifices in the world. In exquisite lightness, I still 
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know nothing that can be considered equal to this finished pinnacle of 
the temple. The inside, however, is gloomy, and with the exception 
of the dark choicely painted windows, is inferior to the outside. 
Strasburg, Argentoratum, mentioned, I believe, for the first time 
among ancient writers, by Ammianus Marcellinus, though now a 
French, is more of a German, city; and German is the language 
mostly spoken by the common people. Its commerce is very consi¬ 
derable, and its fortifications, in part the works of Vauban, are justly 
renowned. • 

Crossing the mountains of Les Vosges, I went to Nancy, October 
2nd. This I unexpectedly found a large and beautiful town, but dull. 
Being once the capital of a king of Poland, it seems as if most of the 
inhabitants had been polled, for there are so few. After Thionville, 

I left France, and entered a new kingdom. Luxemburg is only in¬ 
teresting, on account of its amazing fortifications, and is considered 
one of the most perfect strongholds in Europe. Oct- 8th,'I spent in 
Namur, also a fortified place of great strength. From thence to 
Liege, the country is most pleasing along the banks of the river 
Meuse. Its castles, villages, vineyards, and lofty hills, put me in 
mind of the more majestic scenery of the Jihine. Liege—a populous 
and smoky large town—is full of iron-works and cannon-founderies. 
At Louvain I saw a beautiful specimen of gothic •arcjiitecture—the 
Stadthaus* or Town-house. I was then glad to find myself in Brus¬ 
sels on the evening of October 11th. This is a handsome city, cheer¬ 
ful and pleasant: it is like a small piece of Paris. I now fancy my¬ 
self again in England, since there are so many English here; we 
have the English language, English dinners, English coal-fires, and 
English gas. 

But the greatest attraction near here to an Englishman is—the 
field of Waterloo. However, I lament to add, that much of the in- 
teh|st of this memorable field is destroyed, by the levelling and raising 
of iHe soil, for a considerable space, into an immense mound for the 
colonial cast-iron figure of the Belgian Limu The idea of this mo¬ 
nument to the brave Belgiani^ has evidently been taken from the ac¬ 
count which Pausanias gives {Bceot. c, 40, p. 795. Edit. KuhnJ) of 
the Thebans, after the battle of Cheronsea, having erected a Lion on 
the Polyandrium, or place of burial of their dead, as a sign \>f their 
valour. 

In two or three days, I shall start for Antwerp: thence visiting 
Ghent and Bruges, I expect to sail from Ostend to London. My 
travels, therefore, are nqprly at an end; and whilst I rejoice in having 
had the power of visiting so much or Europe, I sliall now return to 
England with pleasure, and look forward to some future time, when I 
m^ hope to make a tour in Greece. Dr. Johnson sa^, that the man 
who had seen the gfeat wall in China might be considered as shed¬ 
ding a lustre on his cliilSren ; but I, not having any desire to behold 
this Chinese wall, shall think that I have cast a lustre on my own 
mind and on myself,' when I have seen the walls of Athens, and stood 
within its Acropolis. 1 know no one spot in this world which I 
should wish to visit more than Athens,—immortal from the recollec- 
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tion of its former deeds, and sacred for the splendid ruins of its ancient 
magnificence. 

Exclaiming, then, with Menander, 

Xtt'p’ ^ yij. Blit iroXXou cr* 

'Affvd^ofjtai^ - 

I return to England, and to my home, thoroughly convipced that 
there is no country so fortunate and so happy, as that fair Land and 
that there is no kingdom more virtuous and m^re blessed among all 
the nations of the earth. 


SONG. 

OLa FRIENDSI 

BY MRS. CRAWFOBD. 

Old Friends! old friends!' the dear old frieads 
That time has swept away! 

Ah ! who can make the heart amends 
For the friends of life's young day ? 

Oh ! they were ihe^fixed stars of love, 

That never left their snhere, 

.The beacon lights, that shone above. 

Out dark paths to cheer. 

Old Friends] Old Friends! 


Old friends! old fHertds V ban v^e forget 
Those days of golden jprime. 

When round our father’s hearth we met. 

And our merry voice's chime ^ 

Made the old hall ring to the roof with joy, 
As we sang the songs of yore,. 

Or danced to th%«tfain of the harper boy. 

On the bright old,oaken floor? ^ 

* Old Friends ! Old Friends 1 

Otd friends! old friends! *as time rolls ott, ^ 
We miss them more and more; 

Those halls are dark where once they shone. 
And closed the friendly door; 

While colder seems the stranger's eye. 

As we pass on earth's dull way, 

And think, with memory's tender sigh, 

Of the friends of Me a young day- 
Old Friends i Old Friend! 
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THE MARRIAGE OF CALCULATION. 

BY MRS« ABDY. 

The English are justly called a nation of calculators; there are 
mercantile calculators, legal calculators, matrimonial calculators, and 
many more than I can*pnuraerate p it is with the latter variety of the 
tribe, with matrimonial calculators, that 1 am going to deal at pre¬ 
sent. Never were there two people better entitled to that name than 
the Honourable Mr. Chillingwortli, and Miss Stockford; and the say¬ 
ings and doings of this manoeuvring couple^ who, to use the senti¬ 
mentalist s phrase, seemed born for each other,” but who did not 
succumb to the attractions of e*ach other so readily as might be ex¬ 
pected, will form the subject of my present story. 

Miss Stockford was the only child of a rich mercliant, and sighed 
for rank; the Honourable Mr. Ciiillingworth was the younger brother 
of a peer, and wished for wealth ; yet once in their lives, each of these 
calculating beings had known what it was^to love. Mr. Chillingwoftb 
had been fascinated with the cxtrepie beauty and sweetness of tile., 
fair Rosamond Murray ; she was one of ^ large family, but had beea 
adopted from childhood by a very rich distant relatibn, who had 
announced her intention of constituting her the heiress of her wealth. 
Chillingwortli, happy in being able to unite interest with inclination, 
and flattering hfmself that his shrewdness and tact would be certain 
to ensure the esteem of the old lady, be^an paying much diligent 
court to her; but Mrs. Bayford was a celculatoi^ in her own way; she 
was very indifferent as to rank, but rpqtlii^ that a sum of money 
should be settled on h4r proteg^^ at least equivalent to that which she 
was prepared to bestow upon her. Chillingworth was forbidden the 
house, but still privately corresponded with Rosamond Murray. Mrs. 
Ba 3 »ford was in decidedly ill health, and he knew that her will was 
made in favour of^ her adopted daughter. Soon, however, came a 
wealthy suitor to Imogen’s door;” Mrs. Bayford imperiously 

commanded that his overtures should be accepted. Rosamond was 
firm in refusing them; a long conversation took place between the 
patroness and the protkgie^ and the option was oflered to the latter of 
receiving the addresses of her moneyed lover, or immediately quitting 
the residence of her patroness; slie chose the latter alternative, and 
the ceremony often performed by passionate old ladies and gentlemen 
in comedies and farces, of tearing a wUf to atoms, wag instantly enacted 
by Mrs. Bayford before the eyes of the expectant heiress. The pa¬ 
rents €£ Rosamond Murray were jiot needy, although t])£^c1aims of a 
large family prevented them Crom being affluent; they received their 
daughter under their roof without blaming her for the spirit and inde¬ 
pendence that she had evinced; but she was severely blamed by one 
person# by her enthusiastic lover, the Honourable Mr. Chillingworth ; 
he considered that she might have compromised with the old lady, 
agreed to receive the assiduities of her suitor, and, then invented 
some plan of inducing him to In'eak off the eogagemant of his own 
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accord; the single-minded unsophisticated Rosamond vras utterly 
incapable of drawing such dedo^ions, or concocting such schemes. 
Chillingworth told her that he discovered a decided want of conge¬ 
niality between them; she could not deny the accusation ; and they 
separated forever; Rosamond^ to forg^^ her unworthy lover in the 
unwonted enjoyment of the society of kind parents and affectionate 
brothers and sisters, and Chillingworth t(v congratulate himself upon 
his prudence and self-control; and, whenever the soft eyes and 
auburn ringlets of Rosamond Murray arose botbre him, to counteract 
their influence by thinking of the fragments of Mrs. Rayford’s torn 
will, and conjuring up images of damp cottages, crying children,* and 
the various other concomitants of a love-match. 

Miss Stockford also had a solitary love passage of her life, to look 
back upon. When she “ came out ” at the age of eighteen, she had 
no cautious clever mother to whisper in her ear such admonitions as 

** Don’t talk to that fellow, my dear. 

His income is only five hundred a-year !” > 

■ 

Her dame de compagnie^ Mrs. Farnby, w'as quiet and subservhmt, and 
more inclined to follow than to lead. Miss Stockford; however, re¬ 
quired no hints, no restraints, no tutorings; she was the wonder of 
chaperons, and the darling of dowagers; mothers held her up to their 
^ughtersHs'a pattern of imitation ; like Minerva, she started.at once 
Ibto the perfection of wisdom, that is, of worldly wisdonu Miss 
Stockford was a devdted admirer^f rank; had she been a man and a 
collegian, she would have been the most unwearying and obsequious 
of tuR-hunters ; she ^ no means, however, undervalued wealth; and 
when addressed by t«e only son of a rich banker, she forgot that 
Atherly could not boast 'of ai:.iBtocratic Hneag^^d only remembered 
that be was handsome, affectionate, accomptlhed, and rich enough 
to purchase a title, Which she resolved he should do without fbrtber 
4elay. Alas I for the immutability of humkn affairs; the bank 
r istopped payment, and the heiress’s heart betame as haM and as* cold 
as ever. • - ; ’ 

“Will you not entreat your fatfcuSs to sanction the (sonttnuance of 
our engagement ?’’ asked MiM> Stotkford's lovailf; modu¬ 

lation'of the most musical of voices ; “ do you- thinl^^ would refuse 
you?*’ . 

“ iVobably not»” replied Miss Stockford coollyt “ LmmuS 
deem myself wanting in duty and in prudence were I to prefer siych a 
request to hinv It is for your sake as well as my own, Mn A^ierly, 
that I wish our engagement to^be at an end; where there is not an 
equality of .condition, there can be no comnsunity of-- 

But had left the room, enraged at the cold worldly dogmas 

of his calculating goddess, and had reached the hall-door befbre she 
had come to an end of her platitudes; sh6 imme^tely transferred 
her attention to an elegant ball-dress which she intended to wpar that 
evening; and no one, when she mhde her appearance in it, remarked 
that her eye was less bright, or her cheek leiu blooming tfaim iwoal. 

_ ^ short time Atherly araiepted an tpyointnieiit to Ind^ m>d 

Mus Stockford composedly itmapfked to ImMmi eoii^Hiffnu, that 
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she had Iieard everybody must be in love once in the course of 
their lives; and that she deemed herself very fortunate to have got 
over the attack sq easily.” Miss Stockford, however, did not meet 
with the success among the aristocracy which she had anticipated; 
she was too ambitious, too apt to frown on one admirer if she received 
a little attention from another; she realized the lines, 

His lordship’s love contents the fair, 

A nobfaP prize—his grace's.’lp;. 

This failing was seen through, and played^pon; and at the age of 
twenty, Miss Stockford had received no offer from a nobleman, save 
one elderly and penniless rout% whom she had the good sense imme¬ 
diately to discard. Once, indeed, she had made a decidedly favour¬ 
able impression upon a young, Irealthy, and handsome peer, but she 
marred her fortune by a most untoward mistake. She was introduced 
in a ball-room to Lord Berington, and his intimate friend Mr. Cos- 
vray, a young man without family or fortune, and only recommended 
by talent and amiability; she was instantly asked to dance by one of 
the gentlemen, w^ho regarded her with looks of unfeigned admiration; 
but, alas! not by the right gentleman ; she could not refuse Mr. Cos¬ 
way, and suffered herself to be led to the quadrilles ^y him, but took 
her revenge by eyeing him with contemptuous looks, answering him 
by supercilious monosyllables, and dying to the wing of her chaperon 
the very moment the dance was ^ 

Alas! poor Miss Stockford ! the purblind deaf old general who had 
introduced the friends to her, and who hac^:)nly met them once 
before, introduced them by wrong names; ^it vm Lord Berington who 
had cast an enamour^ed glance on her; it was Lord Berington whom 
she had just treated ^ith such undisguised contempt. The young 
peer had suffered her to remain in her mistake, probably wishing to 
see how much of bis popularity was owing to his title; the result of the 
experiment caused some mortification to him, and he revenged himself 
hj telling the story in a. lively and humorous manner to a few of his 
friends, who soon spread it over the ball-room, thereby enlightening 
a number of mystiiied persons, who ha44)ecn exhausting their faculties 
of conjecture in wonder how the ambitious Miss Stockford coqld treat 
herJMrtner rather as if he were the younger son of a retail tradesman 
lhaiutbe possessor in his own right of the two objects of her idolatry, 
rank and wealth. Miss Stockford liad just got over the mortification 
of this unfortunate episode in her title-hunting existence, when she 
was introduced to the Honourable ML Chillingworth at the house of 
a mutual acquaintance. Jdrs. Gatcoinbe was most* anxious to inform 
the g^tleman that Miss Stockfprd’s father was reputed to be w^orth 
four hundred thousand pounds, and also to acquaint the'lady that Mr. 
Chillingworth’s elder blather, Lord Clarington, was an unmarried 
man in a galloping consumption; and that large estates, as well as the 
title, would revert to his brother on his death. Both parties seemed 
pleased with the intelligence, and with each other; but they v^ere 
.wary ui the ways of the world, and did not commit themselves by any 
Komeo and Juliet-like demonstrations of feeling- Mrs. Gatcombe was 
ahxiom tliat tlie marriage should take place; sne ^so was a calculator; 
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she had lost a sum of money to Chlllingworth at iemtS, small in itself, 
but sufficiently large to threaten to be a very serious subtraction from 
her pin-*money, which she never found half enough to answer the de¬ 
mands upon it: if Chlllingworth married a wealthy heiress through 
her instrumentality, she thought that he could never be so ungallant 
or BO ungrateful as to put her in mind of the ** paltry trifle” she owed 
him. Mrs. Gatcombe, when her soubrett^ entered her room the fol¬ 
lowing morning, felt jjlLJirst inclined to exclaim with the lady in 
Haynes Bayley’s balUc^m « 

“ Not at home; home, bring strong coffee at two. 

Till then leave me to doze in the dark!*^ 


But presently recollecting that Chlllingworth had whispered to her 
when he took leave on the preceding evening, that he should be an 
early morning visitor at her house, sKe ordered the strong coffee im¬ 
mediately, and contrived to be installed in her boudoir, delicately 
attired in white muslin and pale pink ribbons, at least ten wwjtttes 
before the expected visitor arrived. 

“ Is not Miss Stockford handsomer than heiresses usually are?” she 
inquired, as soon as her “ pretty page ” ha<l closed the boudoir door. 

“ Query, Is Mi^s Stockford to be considered as an heiress?” asked 
Chillingworth, quietly. 

Mrs. Gatcdmhc gazed on him in astonishment; she would as soon 
have thought of doubting the solvency of the Bank of England as the 
reality of Ml&s Stockford's heiress^hip! 

« There can be no doubt of it,” she replied ; “ she is an only child, 
and Mr. Stockford is worth at least four hundred thousand pounds.” 

I think you told me her mother was dead,” said Chillingworth. 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Gntcombe, with the air of a person making 
a very acute observation; “ tlierefore, when father dies, the pro¬ 
perty will come to her immediately; there will be no one to claitif 
even a life-interest in any part of it.*' 

Her father is a very good-looking man,” said ChilliAgwortbi 

and does not appear to be old; what is to prevent his marrying 
again ?” 

« Nothing to prevent it, certaiidy,*’ replied Mrs. Gatcombe in a 
disconcerted tone, only it is a thing I never thought about his 
doing.” ... 

“ Very likely,” said Chilliogjworth, with a distant apptpiieh^^o a 
sneer; « but it would be a poor consolation to me to remw that * it 
was a tbi^ you never thought about/ if my father-in-kiW intro¬ 
duced a bride, and in process ot' time half-a-dozen sons and daughters, 
into bis house, to share the portion of tha young lady you have^so 
obligingly s^ ^ ted for me.” 

Macb^ncrald not have looked more horrified at the sight Iff the 
shadowy roll of Banquo*s descendants conjured up/by the witches, 
than did MrS. Gatcombe at this ideal bodyjng-fortii cf Mr« Btoqlcford’s 
Mcond wife and fomily 1 <*Miss Stockford,' therefore,” conitnwed CId]- 
Ifn^qrth, « is pnly ^ U considered;^ ab heiress 

tobe 

' ** said wish tbdepveniatc tiie 
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claims of youtj^youn^ friend; tliere is a way by which her father 
might make her an heiress in good earnest, out of his own power to 
depose ; he might bestow on her a large marriage portion.” 

** To he sure he might/* exclaimed Mrs* Gatcombe, brightening 
up amazingly at this view of the subject. 

“ But/* continued Chillingworth, it is sometimes very difficult 
for men in business to call in their money.'* 

Miss Gatcombe was %ilent fnr a moment, not quite understanding 
what calling in noppey*’ meqjit; but Jp^sently a happy tlioujght 
slriick her, and she laid, Have I not of married ladies having 
allowances; what need hinder Mr. Stoc^jK^ from allowing his daughter 
four or five thousand a-year?" 

“ Such allowances/' answered Chillingworth, ** are often made 
* during pleasureand there may be a time when it is the pleasure of 
the donor to withdraw them "altogether; besides, they are subject to 
the risks and chances of business: however, 1 am much obliged to 
you, Mrs. Gatcombe, for your introduction to Miss Stockford. I 
shall cultivate an acquaintance with her, and take the matter of a 
nearer connexion into consideration ; but it is necessary to bring all 
ones powers of calculation into play before committing oneself in the 
matrimonial lottery/’ 

Miss Stockford was no less calculating than her lover; at three 
o’clock in the morning, the moment she had divested herself of her 
ball-dress and flowers, she had enjoyed a confidential discussion in 
the quietude of her dressing-room with the jleepy Mrs-Farnby, and 
it was a very satisfactory one. Mrs. Farnby had actually a cousin 
living as humble companion with Lady Kayner, the aunt of Lord 
Clarington and Mr. Chillingworth. ^he promised to pay a visit to 
her relation early the following morning, and on this condition was 
allowed to seek repose, for what Miss Stockford,called the night,* 
although hundreds were then rising for the day, the sun having set 
them an example so to do about an hour ago. It is qurious to remark 
that Miss Stockford only desired her confidante to make inquiries 
concerning the health and marrying inclinations of Lord Clarington; 
she had no anxiety to learn anything respecting Mr. Cliillingworth; 
she knew that his expectations of wealth and title were entirely from 
his brother, and as for his temper, life, character, and btJ>aviour, she 
was willing tP take all these on trust. The visit was paid, and Mrs. 
Tarnl^ returned to her patroness. ^ ^ 

V l^ou^ave been truly informed,” she said, “ Lord Clarington is de- 
cide^y. consumptive, and estates, which are large, are entailed 
upon the next male beir.” i 

“ But may not Lord Clarington marry, and have heirs of his own, 
before his consumption comes to a definite point?” inquired !^lisB 
Stockford. . ' ^ * *^ -*^ 

./‘Not at all likely,'* said Mfs. Farnby. Lady Bayner, who 
very fond of matdvmaking, wished, a little while ago, to introduce 


itni jm.a peauuiui anuwealtny young trieno or ners, anu iie aueoiuteiy 
introduction, saying he had fully resolved never to naanryi 
' no charms , or attractions could induce him !U» wdyer in his 
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That is all very well/* said the calculating heiress.^* But although 
he tanay not have a son to inherit his estate, he may li^ a long time 
to enjoy it himself. What do the pliysicians say to him P". 

“ O, they all give him hopes/* said Mrs. Farnby>/'but that is a 
matter of course; physicians always give hopes.’* 

** I quite agree with you,” returned Miss Stockford. “ Gay^ in my 
opinion, achieved a very wild flight of imagination when he wrote the 
lines^— 

’ Is there no llbpe ? the sick man said, 

The silent doctor shook bis head T 

I did not mean to ask you whether tlie physicians gave him hopes, 
but what they prescribed for him.” 

“ Everything,” said Mrs. Farnby, ‘*and he takes everything they 
prescribe. He has summered at Switzerland, and wintered in Italy ; 
he has been half suffocated in vapour-baths, and half drowned in 
shower-baths ; he has tried brandy and salt and white mustard-seed ; 
he has been mesmerised into a trance which lasted thirty-five hours, 
and galvanised into a lively display of gymnastics ; he has just left off 
a regimen of mutton-chops and Hodgson’s pale ale, and is at present 
dieted on Abernethy biscuits and Seltzer water !” 

** Quite right/' said Miss Stockford; “ he must undoubtedly be 
lulled or cured in a very short time, and either event would decide my 
line of proceeding.” 

But Miss Stockford’s **Yme of proceeding” was not so soon decided 
as she had imagined. For many months liOrd Clarington was some¬ 
times better and sometimes worse—now laid up in astate of great danger, 
now appearing in good spirits at breakfasts and pio-nics. Miss Stockford 
could only resolve to continue an intimacy with Mr.Chillingworth,but to 
keep him at a certain distance ; add, fortunately, her suitor had a spirit 
roost congenial with her own, and exactly fell in with her views of the 
matter; he was willing to remain a frequent guest at her father's 
house, and also quite resigned to be kept at a certain distancet In 
fact, Oliillingworth had many doubts about the permanency of Mr. 
Stockford’s widowhood; he was a rigid spy on his actions, and was 
not quite satisfied with the result of his investigations. Mr. Stock- 
ford, like other rich widowers, was often made love to, and did not 
repulse these demonstrations of interest on the part of the fair sex 
quite so rigorously as Chillingworth thought it incumbeat on the 
father of a marriageable daughter to do. On on^ occasion,^hilling- 
worlh went to pay him a friendly visit*^ at his counting-house, and 
heard, to his great dfsmay, that heewas closeted Sn his private parlour 
with a mysterious lady of decided elegance an^ beauty. The junior 
clerk, who gav e him this information, and who was a zealous reader of 
romances amMBRhrn tales, said that the lady evidently wished con¬ 
cealment, that she wore a thick veil, hut that ihewwind, as she entered 
the door, blowing it aside, allowed him to obtain a view of her counte¬ 
nance, which was one of exceeding loveliness, that her air and bearing 
were of queenly dignity, and that Mr. Stockford had given peremptory 
orders that no one should be admitted to him during his conference 
with her. Chillingworth immediately said that he would csdl another 
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day, and, planting himself at a short distance from the house, (under 
the heavy fire of two policemen's suspicious glances,) waited till he 
saw the mysterious lady come forth, and prepared to dodge her foot¬ 
steps. In a few moments, however, he recognised her dress and air, 
and found that she was an acquaintance of his own, a married woman 
of rank, famous for her devotion to Pam, and he instantly felt relieved 
from his fears, and surmised what was actually the case, tliat, having 
been unfortunate at cards, she had taken her casket of diamonds to 
Stockford, that she Vtight have* a sum of money advanced upon it. 
Chiliingworth, some time afterwards, had more serious ground for ap- 
preiiension. Thq showy, well made-up, needy daughter of an earl 
chose to lavish soft looks and soft speches on the merchant; he had 
been somewhat imbued with his daughter’s reverence for. rank, aiul 
could not receive with coldfiess her ladyship's assiduities; neither, 
indeed, did Miss Stockford wish the Lady Theodora Belford to be 
affronted, since she had several times introduced her into society 
where otherwise she could not have obtained a passport. One even¬ 
ing, the Stockfurds and Chiliingworth had an invitation to the earl’s 
house; Lady Theodora was more winning, more insinuating, more 
delightful than ever; she devoted herself during the whole evening 
to the enamoured merchant; dukes asked her to dance and marquises 
implored her to sing in vain! Chiliingworth was* qujte dismayed at 
the aspect of affairs; so was Miss Stockford, who began to think she 
sliould fall a victim to her own mistaken policy of giving her father a 
taste for rank, and to say with Manfred, 

" The spirits I have raised abandon'me« 

The spells which 1 have studied bafffe me,” 

The next day, however, brought consolation to the heiress pre¬ 
sumptive” and her prudent suitor. Lady Theodora Belford had only 
been encouraging the addresses of the merchant with the view of 
spurring on a dilatory suitor who was about the same age as Stock¬ 
ford, equally rich, and of superior birtlu Her scheme succeeded ; he 
had addressed a few imploring words to her when the party broke up, 
craving to be informed if she were really engaged to Stockford, and 
her languishing, tearful “ not yet/’ elicited a tender request from him 
to be admitted to an interview the following morning. He came, 
proposed, and was accepted, and Lady Theodora, that very day, passed 
Stockfoi^ park»with a distant bow of recognition. This occur¬ 

rence had wiat Chiliingworth termed ‘'a very good effect” on Stock¬ 
ford ; it made him assqpiate afinost exclusively with the lords of the 
creation, and not only ladies of rank, but ladies in general, were de¬ 
cidedly at a discount in4iis opinion, save and except his fair daughter, 
who seeAed to be restored to all, and more than alV’HSf^er ibrmer 
consequence in his feyes since his discovery of the treachery of Lady 
Theodora. Chiliingworth now thought it advisable to drop a few 
general hints to the father of his beloved on his own matrimonial 
plans. 

** I cannot afford to marry without money,” he said. ” I cannot 
depiend upon contingencies; I must receive a certain sum at the 
period of my marriage/’ 
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** Then I think/' said the merchant^ drily, your case is a bad one; 
** ladies of quality with large fortunes are not easily attained, and men 
in commerce are never willing to tie up money, when they might em¬ 
ploy their capital to so much greater advantage; when you marry, 
you must think yourself fortunate if you receive a handsome yearly 
allowance with a wife.” 

I suppose I must,” said Chillingworth, in a cheerful tone of voice, 
and he instantly changed the subject, resolved to give the matter still 
further consideration. « 

Two years and a half had now elapsed since Chillingworth's first 
introduction to Miss Stockford; and one of his friends, Charles 
Cotterel, a lively young man, who had wooed and won a “ bonny bride/' 
and become the father of two children within the same time, rallied 
him upon his spirit of procrastination, and protested that, before he 
had made his final calculations,” some fees worldly-wise lover w^ould 
step in, and carry off the prize. . > 

Remember,” he said, his merry eye dancing with delight, your 
deserved disappointment in the treble loss of old Slade’s co-beiresses, 
and do not again deliberate till the lady is lost.” 

Chillingworth, who, like many other persons, exceedingly disliked 
a joke which told against himself, immediately began to talk of some¬ 
thing else, but ^ wiN explain the allusion of Cotterel to my readers. 
The heiresses of the late Mr. Slade were plain and middle-aged, and 
were designated by a bevy of their intimate friends as “ Plague, 
Pestilence, and Famine !” They had each become possessed of a large 
property at the daath of their father, and each looked with very 
favourable eyes Chillingworth. He had only, it would seem, to 
choose which sister he preferred, and this might easily done. He 
preferred Famine, who really had nothing a'gainst her except an 
alarming attenuation of person, whiph seemed to .qualify her to be the 
consort of the Spectre Bridegroom” of German tradition, or the 
Living Skeleton” of modern days. The ladies, however, had shown 
different tastes in the investment of the property bequeathed to them 
by their father, and Chillingworth was most anxious to discover which 
bad shown herself the wisest 90 the occasion. Plague, ambitious of 
large interest, had laid out her money in houses; Pestilence, desirous 
of safety, had allowed hers to remain in the .Three per Cents.; and 
Famine, taking a middle course, had converted hers into mortgages 
and ground-rents. Chillingworth was eager to learn whet^jer Plague’s 
bouses were leasehold, freehold, or copyhold, an 4 whether the tenants 
held them on repairing leases; he also took measures to ascertain the 
safety of Famine's mortgages, and the length 0 ^ time her ground-r^nts 
bad to run. All these inquiries took up some time; and when Chil¬ 
lingworth juaMkoroughly informed on the subject, and proceeded to 
sacrifice inclination to prudence, and pay his devoirs to the lady of the 
Three per Cents:; he was startled by hearingTrom her that she had, 
the preceding day, accepted the proposals of an Italian count, to which 
appended the gratuitous information that Plague was engaged to 
IP Irish dragoon, and Famine to a Scotch laird! ChiUjngwQr^ was 
llbuch annoyed at this event at the time it happeo^ji but when, a 
ffew months afterwards, he was introduced to Mip Stockfoi'd, who 
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was ydung and handsome as well as wealthy, he congratulated him* 
self on his escape from the co-heiresses. Stilly however, his habits of 
calculation continued, and still, as 1 have shown, were his proposals 
unmade, although thirty successive moons had shed their lustre over 
his fair lady and himself since “ the blissful day when first they met." 
Mrs. Gatcombe was now quite indifferent about the matter; she had 
contrived to pay offiier debt to Chillingworth, and, by wisely leaving 
off playing at cards, never incurred another. Lord Clarington con- . 
tinued much as uslia], and Chillingworth and Miss Stockford continued 
much as usual too; they were mutually so afraid of not gaining 
enough for the, loss of their liberty, that they quite understood each 
other, and neither of them seemed in the least degree piqued or 
wearied by the tantalizing length of their Hilpah and Sbiipah court¬ 
ship. At last came a decided advance from the father to the lover. 

** I think I cannot be mistaken/' said Stockford ; “ you feel a pre¬ 
ference for my daughter, Mr. CbilUngworth ?” 

** Decidedly 1 do," returned Chillingworth, and would long ago 
have implored her to share my fate, had not honour restrained me. 
My income is quite inadequate to my expenses as a single roan; 1 
cannot marry excepting to one possessed of definite wealth." 

** And definite wealth shall shortly be at your disposal," exclaimed 
Stockford. “ You will, I am sure, b^glad lo know that I intend 
retiring from business, and have already placed my affairs in an ac¬ 
tive train of preparation for that desirable event.” 

“ 1 am very glad to hear it," said Chillingworth. How soon, 
my dear sir, do you think this desirable retirement will be effected ? 
In a few weeks ?” ^ * 

Stockford smiled. 

Young men of fashion," he said, ** talk of winding up a business 
as if it were as easy as winding up a watch. 1 do not suppose it will 
be settled in lesa than a year." 

Chillingworth looked grave. 

But do not suppose,” pursued Stockford with cordiality, ‘*that I 
w'ish you to wait so long before 1 bestow on you the hand of my dear 
girl. My property, as you are a^re, is estimated at about four 
hundred thousand pounds; 1 conclude you will be satisfied to receive 
one half of U as my daughter’s marriage portion ; you will not expect 
me,"he added sportively, ** to enact the part of King Lear, and make 
over the Vhole of my possessions to you, will you ?" 

Chillingworth inwardly thought that it would be very desirable if 
the merdiant, lik^ the monarc^, had the power of making over his 
gifts the moment after he had done talking «bout them ; but he did 
not give this opinioif vent, but said, what, to do him justice, he really 
felt, that he considered Mr. Stockfbrd's offer a vt^-^ikeral 'one, and 
accepted of it v^ith great satisfaction. 

I have this plan to propose,” said Mr. Stockford : I will imme¬ 
diately cause a bond to be executed, which 1 will place, properly 
signed and witnessed, in the hands of any trustees you like to ap¬ 
point, by which I will bind myself to make over to you, as socm as 
my mercantile affairs are fully settled, the half of whatever sum of 
money I may then stand possessed of. I also sec no reason why the 
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nuptials should not immediately take place; you have waited long 
enough for my daughter, my excellent young mend, and with exem« 
plary patience.** 

Probably his excellent young friend’* thought that, having waited 
so long, he might continue to display his exemplary patience” a 
little longer; at all events, there was something in the merchant’s 
proposal that did not appear agreealile to him. »He had^ all his life 
resolved never to marry on an uncertainty^ and wished to be more 
exactly informed respecting the amount of Stockford’s property be¬ 
fore he decided whether two-thirds of it would be a fitting recom¬ 
pense for the forfeiture of his freedom. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Stockford,” he said at length; “but I 
am not in the habit of making up my mind hastily on important mat¬ 
ters; pray allow me two or three days for consideration; 1 will then 
joyfully and gratefully give you a reply to your proposal." 

Stockford took his leave of his intended son-in-law in very bad hu¬ 
mour, and repeated the whole conversation to his daughter, who 
seemed far more disappointed than might be expected from one of her 
cold and indifferent disposition, and she railed against mercenary and 
calculating young men just as if she were a sentimental miss, freshly 
arisen from the perusal of an old love novel, (I say an old love novel, 
because there are if^o new onfk; Love nestles not on the shelves of a 
circulating library, but “in a moment flies,” if attempted to be pinioned 
down to a page of the metaphysical, historical, political, naval and 
military records which pass under the name of novels in the present 
day I) 

“ He will assuredly refuse your offer," said Miss Stockford to her 
father; “ the truly selfish will accede to no scheme that carries the 
shadow of a risk with it.” • 


Miss Stockford passed a more uneasy night than any one who 
knew her would be disposed to surmise, and the morning brought 
a note which added considerably to her discomfiture; it was not 
from Chillingworth to herself; it came to Mrs. Farnby fr</m her 
Cousin, whom she had coaxed into being a constant “watcher".of 
Lm*d Clarington's proceedings. contained important intelligence. 
Lady Rayner had been sent for; I.ord Clarington had broken a blood 
vessel; he was not expected to live. Miss Stockford burst into tears 
of mortification. 


rejoiced Chillingworth will be," she laic^^Hhat he has not 
committed himself with me; as Lord Clarington;! |i|ssessed of estates 
comfmensurate with his rank, he may choose amdq^ the lovely, high¬ 
born, and wealthy, white 1 am left to deplore my roily in having cal¬ 
culated so long and so ftuitlessly.” * 

Mr. Stockfisf^TWlrmly joined in his daughter’s stricturet upon her¬ 
self, when she, like many other people, immedr^ely began to take 
her own part, and \q declare that all the blame rested with her 
honoured parent, and mutual and unwonted upbreidiogs ensued be¬ 
tween the disappointed father and daughter. Stockford sent to in-t' 
aft^ Lord Ctaringtoti; the answer was tbet was twach 

not teaSiS the temptatkiw.dr*^ 

'Vras' Ekxt.at' home; > be'was with hi# ^ 
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In the evening another note came. Oh I how Miss Stockford tri¬ 
umphed I It was from Clnllingworth; yes, it was actually a warm 
devoted profession of attachment from the future Lord Clarington I 
Chillingworth wrote that he was on the point of returning a grateful 
acceptance to the generous proposals of Mr. Stockford, when he was 
summoned to the bed-side of his almost dying brother, and that he, 
could not delay another moment to say how earnestly he hoped that 
he might be permitted, within a very short space of time, to call her 
his own.^’ MissVftockford aihd her father were both practised in the 
art of ascribing the worst possible motives to everybody, and seeing 
art and duplicity where other people would see nothing but nature and 
truth; but their united ingenuity failed in making out anything doubt¬ 
ful and sinister in the proceedings of Chillingworth. was incom¬ 
parably a far better matcli,now than he had been when Stockford had 
offered him iiis daughter and half his fortune; there could be no de¬ 
ception in Lord Clarington s illness; physicians came and went all 
day long; he would soon pass away, and a new Lord Clarington arise 
to supply his place. Miss Stockford made up her mind that Chilling- 
wortli had a great deal more feeling than she had given him credit 
for, and she received him next morning all gentleness, sweetness, and 
blushes. Chillingworth preferred his request for a very early mar¬ 
riage. “The physicians/* he said, “tell me'th^t my brother will 
live a few days, certainly not more than a few weeks; should he die 
before my marriage, it will be necessary that I should devote a cer¬ 
tain portion of time to the ceremonials of mourning; let, then, our 
nuptials be solemnized. I do not say with secresy, but in unostenta¬ 
tious quietness; let them, I entreat you, take place within a week.” 
Mr. Stockford and his daughter were not made of marble, they eftn- 
sented; a few articles of wedding finery were ordered for the lady, 
but as she anticipated a speedy mourning, she had no inclination to 
form a regular trousseau, she now became rather nervous lest Lord 
Clarington should die before her wedding-day, but although he grew 
weaker, he did not become materially worse. The nuptial-day ar¬ 
rived, a few friends were invited to the wedding-breakfast, and th« 
happy couple, in accordance with |he unobtrusiveness desirable in 
their peculiar circumstances, instead of taking a tour on the Conti¬ 
nent, set off* in a quiet way to a quiet watering-place. 

Were not the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Chillingworth happy during 
their haney-moon>? tt^ey ought to be so; they had duly observed the 
Eastern maxim, %Begin nothing of which you have not well consi¬ 
dered the endtiysy had been grudent, and their prudence had been 
fully rewarded. In another year the bride of the gentleman wouI4 
become the possessor of two hundred thousand pounds; in a few 
weeks, a few days, perhaps even a few hours, jthL^>49groom of the 
lady would be recognised as Lord Clarington, Inth accompanying and 
ample estates. Yet neither Mr. nor Mrs. Chillingworth were happy; 
a heavy weight seemed to hang over the spirits of each, a nervous 
irritability, a presentiment of ill; each saw it in the other, yet < felt 
perfectly unconscious of themselves displaying it in equal force ; they 

happiness, tlieir calculations prpmiv^ to be veMw 
to t^ U^Uidit euteDt ci their wisiies; yet hap|i^6#9% It ^ tqo evl- 
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dent» lyttoki^ot even condescend to hover round them during the 
early days of the honey-moon. A week elapsed; the newly-married 
pair were seated at breakfast, the post came in as usual, and brought 
letters and newspapers to them. Mrs. Chiilingworth’s quick eye 
caught sight of a large black seal affixed to a letter addressed to her 
husband. 

“ Ah I’* she said, all is as I hoped,—I mean to say, all is as I 
feared,—your brother, of course, is no more ?” 

Chillingworth leisurely broke the seal of his letter. It is from 
my aunt, Lady Rayner,’^ he said; ** nay brother died yesterday 
morning.” 

How very melancholy I” said the bride, holding her handkerchief 
for a moment to her dancing eyes; ** but, my love, you must not give 
way to grief; you must remember that this^is a happy release to your 
poor brother*” 

Chillingworth displayed no signs of “ giving way to griefon the 
contrary, he helped himself to an egg, and began assiduously to pre* 
pare it. 

** Of course,” said Mrs. Chillingworth, “ we shall leave this place 
imoiediately." 

, I do not see that it follows of course,” returned her husband. 

I have nothing tq dor in London that 1 know of.” 

** Who will give orders to the servants, and take the charge of the 
funpral?” demanded the lady, in surprise. 

** Sir George Rayner is joint executor with myself,*^ said Chilling¬ 
worth, and these matters will not be so disagreeable to his feelings 
as to mine.” 

“ Feelings !” repeated Mrs. Chillingworth, “ now, really, my love, 
you must endeavour to overcome this morbid sensibility, this exces¬ 
sive attachment to the memory of your poor dear brother; we must 
not suffer our regard for the dead to interfere with the claims of the 
living.” 

Very good reasoning,” said her husband, pouring out for hftnself 
a second cup off coffee, but not needed on the present occasion; 
my brother has done nothing to lay any claim to my affection; I pro¬ 
fessed none for him when living, I profess none for him when dead.” 

Mrs- Chillingworth started, and for a moment thought that her hus- 
babd was going mad, remembering that she had lately read in a treatise 
on that it is indicated by ** a disturbance of the. natural 

affeiitidDSp’’ Soon, however, a still more tremendous thought occurred 
to her. ^ Surely,” she said, a littlq in jest, and % great deal in edr- 
nest, "you are not lik»somebody in a novel, going to turn out to be 
a foundling, are you ?” ^ 

" How far resemble * somebody in a novel,’ ” replied Chil¬ 
lingworth, with a sneW, " it is not easy for me but 1 am un¬ 

doubtedly the true and lawful son of the former, and brother of the 
late Lord Clarington.*’ 

Mrs. Chillingworth breathed freely again, imputed her lord and 
master's conduct to the spirit of contradiction, and began to think of 
bereoffee and her own letters^ One was from Mrs. Famby, and per- 
ceiiuQ^ the new Lmd Clarington engaged in the perusal of the Times 
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newspaper^ she opened it, but she had not read it half* thrdfgh,'when 
an exclamation of passionate surprise from Chillingworth, demanded 
her attention. 

Read this paragraph, madam,” he said, violently pushing the 
newspaper towards her, ** and tell me whether the intelligence it con¬ 
tains is quite unexpected by you.” 

Mrs. Chillingworth, awith trembling hands and flushed cheeks, took 
and read that much consternation was excited in the city by the 
unexpected failure Vf the meitantile house of Stockford and Co. 1" 
Other people might be surprised, but the bride was not'; she had been 
perfectly aware of the impending shock; and when her father gene¬ 
rously offered to Chillingworth a bond, securing to him the half of his 
ultimate fortune, she knew well that the whole of his possessions were 
the rightful property of his creditors, and would prove quite ineffectual 
to answer the various demands upon them ; the merchant had spoken 
truth when he told Chillingworth that “ his affairs were put into a 
train for winding up the time, he knew, was near at hand, when lie 
must 

“ Shake hands with business, and retir# indeed!” 

‘‘ Answer me, Mrs- Chillingworth,” exclaimed the enraged bride¬ 
groom, “ what have you to say to excuse yourself frmn being a party 
to this atrocous deception ? Can there be any parallel to such an act 
of perfidy ?” 

“ Perhaps there may,” returned Mrs. Chillingworth, sullenly and 
doggedly, ** but 1 have scarcely had time yet to understand it.” 

To understand what?” demanded her husband, somewhat of 
shame and humiliation mingling with his tone of asperity. 

“After condoling with me on my father’s misfortunes,” said the bride, 

“ Mrs. Farnby writes, * And now let me further sympathize with you 
on a most distressing event, which has just been made known to me 
by my cousin. It appears that Lord Clarington, being conscious that 
his end was fast approaching, desired that a young person should'be 
sent for, to whom three years ago he had been privately married in 
the country; she was of low birtli, beautiful and virtuous, but quite 
rustic and unpolished in manners; be shrank from the ridicule of ex¬ 
hibiting such a wife, till the defects of her education had been in some 
measure remedied, and she and her friends acceded to his proposal 
that the marriage should be kept secret for a few years; she is the 
mother of a lovely boy, two years of age. Lord Clarington, it ap¬ 
peals, had confided ^is marriage ,at the time it took place to bis 
brother, Mr. Chillingworth, deeming that he sliould be guilty of an 
injury towards him, wierc he to suffer him to indulge unfounded hopes . 
of being the heir to his title and estates, and knc.^^hat, his 
own sake, he would preserve the secret inviolate^ since the disclosure 
of it would render him a far less eligible match than he had hitherto 
been supposed to be. The widow and her son are established in Park 
Place. There will be no difficulty in proving her claims, as her father 
and brother were present at her marriage, and it was acknowledged 
by her husband on his death-bed, and also in his will. Mr. Chilling- 
worth wouid be much more pitied by the world, were it not known 

6 
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that, he hl^ been so long aware of his brother's marriagei that it can¬ 
not have the effect of a sudden shock upon him/ 

** Can you defend your conduct in this concealment, Mn Chilling- 
worth ?” asked the bride, tauntingly; ** is the * act of atrocity' that I 
have committed quite unparalleled in the annals of deception ?” 

A long and vehement contention ensued between the newly-married 
couple, each of them making a hundred excuses for their own conduct, 
but compensating for any excess of lenity they might evince on that 
occasion, by the most Spartan severitjf* of judgmlsot on the conduct of 
the other. I will pass over the wretchedness of the next few days ; 
the bitter tauqts of the gentleman who had so lately promised to love 
and to cherish, the angry recriminations of the lady who bad vowed 
at the same time to honour and to obey* 

The bride one morning was standing a^t her rose-encircled window, 
when she beheld the unwonted sight of a visitor advancing through 
the flower-garden,—it was Charles Cottcrel, the lively, good-tem¬ 
pered friend of her husband. She feared, from his habit of saying 
whatever he thought, that he would touch upon painful subjects, but 
•she had no reason to be apprehensive. Charles Cotterel had tact and 
flood Feeling ; he did not wish to slight his Friend by omitting to call 
.^pon him when in the same place, but he was perfectly aware that it 
would be painful^ both to Chillingworth and his bride were he to men¬ 
tion the names of Mr. Stockford or Lady Clarington; accordingly, lie 
tall||^ only on general topics, and talked faster than ever, to pass off 
an 'mcomf^^ feeling of embarrassment, which clung not only to 
himself, but evidently to his host and hostess* 

“ You have cliosen an exquisite little cottage," be said/ looking 
round it with delight. 

** Do you like it?” said the bridegroom, cordly*;\ 

The cottage next door is much prettier,” said the bride, ‘^.but it 
was let when we came, and is now let k^ain to a recently married 
couple, who came in yesterday,—I have not yet seen them." 

I think I can tell you .something about them,” said Cbtterel, 
*• I have heard the gentleman, Mr. Atherly, mention the name of 
Miss Stockford as a former friend; he recently returned from India, 
where he had been very fortunate, and had the still greater good 
fortune to find a delightful wife almost immediately on his arrival in 
England*" 

Chillingworth looked with some surprise and suspicion on the 
blanched cheek of his wife, but his own turn to feel embarrassed was 
rapidly approaching. , , 

‘‘ The lady wbom he married must be well remembered by yoU;|^ 
Chillingworth," pursued Cotterel, “ she was a rich heiress,” 

*r.A rich Jtasws I" repeated Chillingworth, with animation, for old 
habit rendei|^ sound delightful to him, thoupIS'now, alas! neither 
the nor Uie reality could avail anything in his favour. 

ifiS^aiden name was Rosamond Murray,” said the unconscious 
tormentor, ** and she was a sort of ptoiigie to a wealthy, tyrannical, 
dd dame, who led her so miserable a life, that the girl, with proper 
apijilt, shook off her golden chains, and returned to we psroteotion of 
har-^perants. Mrs* Bayfin^tilum filled her house with ^GOfflijEints and 
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toadeatcrs of all sorts, sizes, and degrees, but she had sense enlltigti to 
discover and disdain the duplicity of them all; she was attacked by 
a violent illness, she sent for Rosamond Murray, who forgivingly and 
tenderly watched over her to the end of her days, and was rewarded 
by the inheritance of all her possessions. Atherly and herself are 
perfectly congenial In mind, temper, and intellect; but I must say 
I have a great objection to.two rich people coming together.’* 

Mr. and Mrs. Chillingworth privately thought that there was a for 
greater objection to tw^* poor people coming together, but they did 
not give utterance to their thoughts. Cotterel soon departed, and 
bitterly, although tacitly, did the bride and bridegroom reprpach them¬ 
selves for their mistaken worldly wisdom, when they reflected that 
had they acted with less selfish caution, they might each have been 
bappy in the possession of the object of their first love, and also "of the 
wealth which they had valued more than “a true and faithful heart.'* 
The arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Atherly had the effect of sending Mr. 
and Mrs. Chillingworth that very day from the neighbourhood; in- 
'deed, their only reason for lingering there so long had been, that they 
had nothing to do, and nobody to expect them anywhere else. They 
returned to London more unhappy than ever, each bearing a con¬ 
sciousness of having been outwitted by the other, which made them 
regard the partner of their lot not only with resentment, but with ab¬ 
solute abhorrence. In a few days they took a very decitfed step, by 
mutual consent; they agreed on a separatioa; the bride returned to 
her father, who was living in an obscure lodging on a small allowance 
from his creditors, and if her cup of sorrow admitted of an additional 
drop of bitterness, it came in the information that she received from 
him, that the grateful, attached, devoted Mrs. Farnby, bad, through 
the interest of her cousin, "sought and obtained the situation of com¬ 
panion to the widowed Lady Clarington. Of Chillingworth, I must 
candidly acknowledge that 1 knhW nothing; history has left me com¬ 
pletely in the dark respecting his movements and proceedings; his 
creditors have been particularly anxious to trace liim out, for he told 
the truth when he informed Stockfurd on a former occasion that he 
found his income quite inadequate to his expenses; but they have not 
been prosperous in their search, and \]^iere creditors fail in tracing 
out a locality, who can hope to be successful ? I therefore must leave 
my readers in uncertainty whether my hero is putting his way to 
good fortune with a sword in Spain, or cleaving it with an axe in New 
Zealand; whether he is conjugating the verb to calculate" among 
the Americans, or whispejing soft professions to some fair married 
dame of Italy in the character of a cavalier servente^ Mr. and Mrs. 
Atherly occasionally speak »to each other of the Chillingworths, but 
the remembrance of them seems quite to have passed aw.<^y fj;om the 
gay world, and their naffies are never mentioned, except when a wary 
mother tells her daughter lo look at the poverty-struck contrivances 
and deprivations of some hapless Lieutenant Dashington and his pale 
drooping Anna Matilda, and see what comes of a marriage of ro¬ 
mance,” and the young lady exultingly rejoins, “ And look, mamma, 
at the fate ef the Honourable Mr. Chillingworth and Miss Stockford, 
and see wha^^omes of a Marriage of Calculation I” 

Peb. 1843— VOL. XXXIX.—no. cliv. 
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MARCO BOTGARllI. 

BY TU05rAS d’oYLY. 


This justly ctlobrated man headed a bacd of two bar/drod and fifty Suliotos in an 
attack on the Turkish encampment at JLaslii, fthe scite of the ancient Flatitai,) on 
the 20th of August, 1025; the Greeks gained a comideto victory, which was marred 
by the death of their gallant leader, who fell covered with wounds, while in the art 
of cheering on bis men. 


In the Turkish camp thera is silence deep, 
('Chieftain and slave lie buried in sleep, 

And there falls on the ear but a single sound, 
’1'is the sentinel going his nightly round. 
Midnight was past, w'hen, hark, the drum 
Heat loud to arms,—On, on they conic, 
BotgarrFs jiatriot band. 

Up, Moslems, or this hour you'll rue, 

Your camp's invaded—“Allah hu!” 

«Th]S is no despicable foe, 

Too well their cry of death we know, 

“ Strike for our father-land !’’ 

Dire was the strife, the ensanguin'd plain 
Ran red with blood offoemeii slain. 

The night was well nigh done; 
Overhearing all, |he Greeks had broke 
Through gleaming steel, and fire and smoke. 
The victory is won. 

When sharp and true the carbine rung. 
Cleaving the air the death-shot sung, 

A hero's fate it bore; 

Thoir gallant chieftain's race is run. 

All glorious as th%sett!ng sun, 

He falls to rise no more. 


Botgarri! many a future age 
Shall bless thy name, and History's page 
Record thy deathless fame.» 
TilFTime itself shall fade away, 

The mournful tribute Greece shall pay,^” 
» And children's children tell ‘ 
His fate, the bravest of the brave, 

Who died in vain attempt to safe 
The latid he loved so well. 


J^ottingdmn^ Septemb^^ 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

• (rilOM THE FRENCH.) 

BY J. \Vf LAKE, OF PARIS. 


THE MAID OF LA VENDEE. 

It was in the evening of tlie 15th of December, 1793,‘that a bri¬ 
gade of the Republican army, having found the little village of Saint 
Crepin abandoned by the Vendeans, set it on fire, in conformity with 
the horrible plan of campaign prescribed by the Convention. In the 
midst of the general conflagration, a single detached cottage stood out 
unscathed by the burning element, and every possible precaution 
seemed to have been taken to prevent the flames from approachiitg it. 
Two ccntincis were at the door, and officers of ordonnance and aidelB- 
de-camp were continually entering, and coming out with orders for 
tlie troops. The person from whom these orders is.^ed was a young 
man apparently of from twenty to twenty-two years of age; his long 
flaxen locks, separated on the forehead, fell in waving curls on each 
side of his pale and attenuated cheeks, and his whole pliysiognomy 
bore the impress of that fatal sadness which seems to seal the front of 
those destined to die young. Beneatli the folds of his blue military 
cloak were discernible the indication's of rank—agenerars epaulettes; 
they were, however, only of worsted, the Republican officers having 
made a “ patriotic” offering to the Convention of all the gold on their 
uniforms. He was leaning over a tabic where a map of the country 
lay unrolled before him, and on whicli, by the aid of a lamp, whose 
feeble light was almost effaced by the surrounding flames, he w^as 
tracing with a pencil the route his soldiers were about to take. 

ThU officer was Marceau, who, three years afterwards, was killed at 
Altenkirchen. v ^ 

“Alexander!” said be, half-raising his head, “Alexander! eternal 
dozer, art thou dreaming of Saint Domingo, that thou sleepest so 
long ?’" ^ * 

“ What is the matter ?” exclaimed the person so addressed, starting 
up from his soldier’s Slumber, his^ head nearly touching the cottage 
ceiling; “Is the energy at hand F' These words were pronounced 
with a slight Creolian accent, which tempered the wari^ijf^r^’s tone with 
a sort of native sweetness. 

“ No,” was the repTy ; “ but an order from General Westermann is 
just arrived.’’ 

Whilst his colleague—for the individual thus apostrophised was his 
coliaaguf-T^was reading this order, Marcettu, with almost infantine 
gazed on the muscular proportions of the mulatto Hercules 
%hp before him* 

o 2 
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He was a man who had attained his twenty-eighth yiear, with short 
and curly hiuri deep-brown complexion^ open forehead, and teeth of 
remarkable whiteness. His almost superhuman strength was known 
to all the army, in whose presence, on a day of battle, he had often 
cleft a foeman’s helmet down to the cuirass, and on a parade day had 
been seen to nearly strangle between his legs a restive horse that was 
trying to run away with him. He, too, had not long ^o live; but, 
less fortunate than Marceau, he was destined to perish far from the 
field of battle—to die by poison. Thi^ was thecjjeneral Alexander 
Dumas, father of the celebrated living author of that name, to whose 
filial souvenirs this reminiscence is due. 

“ Who brought thee this order?*' said he- 
“ The representative of the people, Delmar.” 

“ ’Tis well. And wliere are those poor devils to assemble ?” 

In a wood, about a league and a-half from hence; see, 'tis there 
on the map.*’ ^ 

‘‘ True; but on the map there are no ravines, no mountains, no 
barricades of felled trees, besides the thousand and one cross-roads 
tha^tnake a lottery of the true route, and which it is scarcely possible 
to hit upon in the daytime . . . Infernal country! . . • Moreover, 
'tis always cold here.” 

Hold I” said Marceau, pushing the door open with his foot, and 
allowing him the'Village in flames. “ Step'out, and there thou inay’st 
warm thyself. . • . Ha I what’s that, citizens ?*’ 

These last vrords were addressed to a group of soldiers who, in seek¬ 
ing provisions, hud discovered, in a kind of shed attached to the hut 
containing the two generals, a Veiulean peasant, who seemed to be so 
completely intoxicated, that, in all likcliliood, he had not been able 
to accompany the inhabitants of the village when they abandoned it, 
Xet the reader figuie to himself a sort of clownish farmer, with as 
stupid a set of features as ever combined to form the human face 
divine;” with an himiciisely overshadowing hat, long lank, hair, and 
.wearing a grey jacket,—a being, as it were, rough-hewed jafter the 
image of man, yet of a species below even that of the brute creation, 
for it appeared evident that instinct was,panting fo this corporeal 
mass. Marceau put some questions tp him, but Ids country dialettj;. 
and the wine he had apparently 9wa)lowe<C,>iendered his answers un¬ 
intelligible. The general was about lo give him up to the soldiers to 
make sport of, when Dumas kastil) ordered them to evacuate the 
^Cottage, and to leave the prisoner inside. The latter was still held by 
the soldiers in the doorway ; they pushed him forward, he stumbled, 
leant against the wall, where he st&ggercd for ailr instant on his failing 
legs, and then fell Heavily along the floor, l^ing there motionless, 
and, to all apt^arance, senseless. But a single sentry now remaitiled 
before the^^or, and the window had been incautiously iell un¬ 
closed. ^ 

“ Within an hour we may set out,” said GeneraF'Dii^ii^s to 
Marceau, “ as we now have a guide.*' 

«Who?” ^ 

That man.*’ 

** Oh, yes, if our marcli was for to-morrow night, it migbl be so. 
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The (ellow has drank himself flist enough for tliencxt fuur-and-twenty 
hours/' 

Dumas smiled. Come along/' said he ; and he led his colleague 
to the slicd wliere the peasant had been discovered. A thin parti¬ 
tion, full of crevices, 8e|)aratcd it from the interior of tlie hut, so that 
all that passed therein could he discerned, and the least word of the 
two gciicrals, Vho had just left it, be heard. 

“ And now,” added Dumas, lowering his voice, now, look I" 

Marceau obeycdi*yieIding ft) that ascendancy his friend had ob¬ 
tained over him even in the most common oeeurrences of life. 

He experienced some difficulty in distinguishing the prisoner, who 
had chanced to fall into the diirkcst ccnier of the cottage, where he 
yet remained mutioiiless. Marceau turned round to seek his col- 
league, but he had disappeared. Wlien he again fixed Ins eyes on 
tile inside of the hut it seemed to him as if the captive had made a 
slight inovement; his head being placed so as to commaiul an entire 
view of the room. Shortly after this, tlie Vendean opened his eyes 
witli the lengthened yawn of a man awaking, and perceived tha^ he 
was alone. A singular flash of joy then passed across his couatc- 
nance. It was now clear to Marceau that he should have been the 
dupe of this man, if a more penetrating eye than his own had not 
seen through the artifice. lie, therefore, ren^wey his scrutiny. 
The Vendean’s face had resumed its first expression—or rather ab¬ 
sence of all expression—his eyes were shut, his movetrfents like those 
of a person falling asleep again ; by one of them his foot caught the 
leg of the sliglit tabic on wdiich Marceau had left the map and the 
order of General Westermann, and live whole fell down with a crash. 
The soldier on duty half-opened the door, thrust forward his head, 
perceived the cause of the noise, and said laughingly to a comrade 
who came up, “ ’Tis only the citizen disturbed by a dream.” 

The latter, who had heard those words, o|)ened liis eyes, and his 
menacing look for a moment followed the soldier; h^f^|p>n, as quick 
as thought, seized the paper, on which the order was written, and 
hid it in his bosom. 

Marceau held in his breath; his right-hand seemed glued to the 
hilt of his sword; his left hand and forehead sustained the whole 
wciglj^ of his body pressing against the partition. ^ 

The object ofhis attention had now turned upon his side, and soon, 
by means of his elbow and arm, began to creep towards the entrance ^ 
of the hut; the space, however, between the door and the threshold 
enabled him to perceive the legs ojT a group of soldiers, just on the 
outside. He then slowly and quietly crawled towards the half-open 
window, and when wifhin about three feet of it, he drew a dagger 
from the breast of Iiis jacket, and, at a single bound, ckared the case¬ 
ment, with the agiIitj;or a panther. 

A cry hurst from Marceau, who Itad not had time cither to foresee, 
or to prevent the evasion. 

This was answered by another and a wilder cry, breathing curses 
loud, and deep disappointment! 

The Vendean, in leaping from the window, found himself face to 
face with Dumas; he sought to stab the general with his poniard, hut 
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DumaSy seizing him hy the wrist, turned the point agaihst the pi 
sant's own breast, so tJint bj' a single push he could have forced the 
prisoner to stab himself. \ 

“ You know I promised thee a guide, Marceau,” said Duma|; 
well, here is one, and an intelligent one, too, I liope. 1 could hale 
thee instantly shot, rebel,” exclaimed he to the peasant, “ butyt 
suits me better, just now, to let thee live. . Thou hast heard 
conversation, but thou shalt not relate it to those who sent thee h^ti^^er. 
Citizens," continued lie to the sold'iers attradl^d hy this exciting 
scene, “ let two of you each take an arm of this fellow, pla'^ce your¬ 
selves all three at the head of the column, and he shall be our guide. 
Mark, too, that if you perceive in his conduct the slightest symptoms 
of treachery—if he makes the least attempt at escape—if he gives 
the smallest suspicious signal, then instantly blow out his brains, and 
throw him over the hedge 1” 

The necessary orders for a night-march, to surprise the enemy, 
being given in a low tone, an opaque line was formed, which soon 
after descending along the hollow way, separating Saint Crepin from 
Montfaucet, proceeded with noiseless caution, and was only discernible 
when the moon, at sparing intervals, passing between two clouds, re¬ 
flected its fleeting light on the rejmblican bayonets. 

Tlic nature qf’ tlfe country required, as<the soldiers well knew, the 
most careful precautions, as each side of their route was fenced with 
lofty hedges, behind which were continuous fields of furze and thorny- 
brooin. The character, too, of the enemy they liad to deal with, 
equally well-known to the blood-hounds of the Convention, was not 
calculated to inspire the republicans with hopes of an easy triumph, 
even although the undisciplined royalists should be taken unawares,^ 
and consequently, at every disadvantage. 

They had marched thus for about iuilf an .fiour, the moon, as before 
observed, now and then shed a straggling ray, which served to show 
at the head of the column, the peasant-guide, attentively alert to the 
minutest noise, and constantly and closely watched by the two sol¬ 
diers between whom he was placed. Sometimes, a rustling of leaves 
caused a sudden lialt of the licad of the column, and the cry of qui 
vive? burst from several voices at once ; but no answer was returned, 
and the peasant, laughing, observed : It is only a hare starting from 
her form.” Occasionally one of the two soldiers, fancying he per¬ 
ceived something in motion before him, but what he was unable to 
make out, hurriedly said—“Look I There! See !” And the Vendean 
coollj^ observed— ^ 

“*Tis nothing but our own shadow; let us proceed.” 

Suddenly, at the turning of u road, two men started up before them ; 
one of the» soldiers fell dead ere he could utter a single word; the 
other tottered for a second, and in falling, f^iintly cried,Help 1 
helpl” f- 

A discharge of more than twenty muskets instantaneously followed, 
and by their flash three men were discovered trying to escape, one of 
them, however, staggered a moment along the slope, trying to reach 
the safe side of the hedge, and then fell.* The soldiers ran tip to him, 
—it was not the guide; tlicy spoke to him,—^no answer was returned : 
a bayonet was thrust into his arm ; he was dead. 
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Marccau now took upon himself the office of guide; the study he 
had made of the localities encouraged him in the hope of not mistak¬ 
ing the M'ay. After another quarter of an hour’s march, tJiey dimly 
perceived the thick outline of the forest, wJiere, according to the 
notice given to the republicans, they w^ere to find assembled, for thepur- 
pose of hearing mass, the inhabitants of some adjoining villages and the 
wrecks of several royalist armies, in all about eighteen hundred men. 

The two generals divided their little army into several columns, 
with orders to surroun^*the forest and penetrate it by all the paths 
leading to the centre; it was calculated that to take up their respec¬ 
tive positions, half an hour would suffice. The sound of their steps 
was heard for an instant, growing feebler and fainter as they proceeded 
onwards, and soon became lost in the deep recesses of the forest. 

Advancing slowly and cautiously, It seemed to them as if the centre 
of the wood, where the cross-r6ads met, was illuminated; on drawing 
nigh they distinguished the glare of torches; objects soon became 
distinct, and a spectacle such as they had never imagined was pre¬ 
sented to their sight. 

Upon an altar, rudely represented by a heap of stones, the Cure of 
Sainte-Marie de Khe was celebrating] mass ; the altar was immediately 
encircled by a number of aged men, with torches in their iiands ; 
another circle was composed of women and children in the act of 
praying on their knees, and between the republicans and*these groups, 
stood a wall of armed men, placed so as to be ready for defence or 
attack. 

That they had been forewarned of their danger would have been 
evident even if their fugitive guide ba(^ not been recognised in the 
outward rank of this pious, loyal, and devoted congregation, lie was 
now in the complete costume of'a Venilean soldier, bearing on his left 
breast the rallying badge of the royalists, in the shape of a heart 
formed of red cloth, and in his hat the white handkerchief in lieu of a 
plume of W'hite feathers. 

The armed royalists did not wait for the attack ; they had spread 
their tirailleurs through the wood, and commenced firing. The repub¬ 
licans advanced with shouldered arms, and without returning a shot, 
in spite of the repeated fire of their enemies; at each discharge the 
only reply was—Close up your ranks I close up 1” 

The mass not being finished, the priest calmly continued the per¬ 
formance of his sacred duty; his auditors seemed totally estranged 
from all that was passing around, and remained devoutly kneeling. 
The republican soldiers continued to advance, until witliin about 
thirty paces of the royalists; the first rank then knelt down, and 
three rows of iQUBkets were simultaneously lowered and discharged 
amongst the assembled Vendeans, carrying havoc and death even 
amongst the women and children at the foot of the altar. A momen¬ 
tary shriek horror and confusion burst from that crowd. The priest 
elevated the'.'jhqst—the audience bowed down their heads to the 
ground, and silence was restored. 

The republicans'made tlieir second discharge at ten paces, which 
the Vendeans returned; neither party had time to reload their mus¬ 
kets, and both came to the bayonet, at which weapon the republicans 
bad all the advantage, being regularly armed. 
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The pHest still continued the mass. 

The Vendeans were now obliged to give way; whole ranks were 
mowed down amidst no cry but that of maledictions. The priest per¬ 
ceived this disadvantage, and made a sign ; the torches were at once 
extinguished, and the fight continued in darkness. Thenceforth it was 
but one scene of disorder and carnage, in which each struck furiously 
at random, and those who fell implored no mercy I 

At the feet of Marceau, a voice, in heart-rending tones, imploring 
pity, stayed his uplifted sword. It proceededcfroni a young Vendean, 
an unarmed stripling, who sought to escape from the hoirible slaughter 
—Mercy I mercy I” cried he; **oh, spare me in the name of 
heaven—in the name of your mother ! *’ 

The'^gencrul drew him a few paces off the scene of battle, that he 
might n:t be recognised by the republicans, but was soon obliged to 
stop, the 3 'outh having fainted. Such an excess of fear on the part of 
a soldier, surprised Marceau, but did not diminish his efforts to restore 
his helpless foe ; he unbuttoned his coat to afford him air, and disco¬ 
vered that helpless foe to be—a woman ! 

Not a moment was to be lost; the orders of the sanguinary Con¬ 
vention were precise; all Vendeans taken in arms, or forming part of 
a meeting, wg^e, without distinction qf age or sex, consigned to the 
scaffold. Marceau gently placed his unconscious captive at the foot 
of a tree, and ran to the field of carnage. Amongst the dead he per¬ 
ceived a young republican officer, who seemed to be about the same 
size as the “ fair unknown,and with whose uniform and cocked-hat 
he quickly returned to the latter. 

Tlie freshness of the night soon restored her from her swoon, and 
her first words were, 

“ My father I my father!” 

She then rose, and pressing her hands on her forehead, as if to recal 
her ideas, continued, 

“ Oh 1 *tis dreadful—I was with him—I have abandoned him;—my 
father, my father I—Oh 1 he is dead I” * 

A head, starting up from behind the hedge, exclaimed, 

” No, dear youn^ mistress—no, Mademoiselle Blanche*—the Mar¬ 
quis, de Beaulieu lives—he is saved:—Long live the king and the 
good cause I” » 

The person from whom these words proceeded' disappeared like a 
fleeting sprite; not, however, so rapidly but that Marceau had time to 
recognise the rustic-guide of Saint Crepin. 

Tinguy, Tinguyl" cried the young damsel, stretching forth her 
arms to seek the peasant-farmer. * 

** Silence I silence!” whispered Marceau^ ** a word may Enounce 
you, and it would then be out of my power to save you; and I vrish 
to save you. Quick, put on this coat and this hat, and wait here.'* 
He returned to the place of battle; gave orders troops to 

fall back upon Chollet; left his colleague in comipan4;ttnd then has¬ 
tened back to the young Vendean girl. 

; He found her ready to follow him; and both pi^eeded to^^rds the 
k^d ,6f ^igh road that inverses B otnagna, servant 

!'i#a8 waiting with two saddle-horses, which into 

the interior of the country, on account qf the and ravines. 
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Tliere his embarrassment increased, as lie feared his youthful com¬ 
panion might not be able to ride on horseback, and be too feeble to 
proceed afoot; his fears, however, were soon dissipated, when he be¬ 
held her managing her horse with less force, but with as much grace¬ 
ful skill, as the most accomplished cavalier. 

She remarked Marceau*s surprise, and smiling said, 

You will be less astonished when you know me better. You will 
then see by what train of circumstances manly exercises are become 
familiar to me. Jfcu a[)pear*so good, that I will recount to you all the 
events of my life—so young, and already so full of inrjiiictudo.” 

“ Yes, yes, but let it be by-and-byc,’’ said Marccau, “ we shall have 
plenty of time, since you are my prisoner, and for your own sake I will 
not restore you to liberty. What we have now to do is to gain Chollet 
as fast as possible. Fix yourself, therefore, firmly on y6ur saddle, and 
ati galop^ my cavalier.’* 

All gnlopf responded tlie 3 'oung Vendean; and in less than an 
hour they arrived at Chollet. 'flie general in-chief was at the 
mayoralty, where Marceau entered, leaving liis domestic and prisoner 
at the door. In a few words he gave an account of his successful 
mission, and, rejoining his little escort, went to take lodgings for the 
nigl»t at the Ilofei des Sans Culottes^ the revolutionary name which had 
replaced on the sign that of Au grand Saint-?ficolas. 

Marceau engaged two chambers, into one of which he conducted 
the young maid of La Vendee, and recommended her to lay down on 
tile bed, just as she was in her dress, to take the short repose she so 
much needed, after the night of liorrors she hud passed. He then 
returned to his own chamber, aiuj shut himself in, as he had now the 
responsibility of another's existence in liis hands, and it required all 
his reflection to devise the mean^ of preserving it. 

Blanche, too, thought of her father, and then of the young republi¬ 
can general, whose looks were so mild and voice so sweet. The whole 
appeared to her as a dream. She paced her chamber to be certain 
that she was really awake; she stopped before a looking-glass, to be 
convinced that it was really herself; and then she wept to think of 
her,4eso]ate state. The idea of dying—of dying on the scaffold, did 
not even occur to her,— she was so young ! —and, besides, had not 
Marceau said with his soft voice, I will save you !”". 

Marceau could only imagine one plan for preserving the life of 
Blanche, and that was to take her to Nantes, where his relations re¬ 
sided. It was three years since he had seen his mother and sister, 
and being within a few leagues of that town, his requesting a short 
leave of absence for that purpose would seeng quite natural. The day 
was begityiing to«dawn ; he waited om General Westermann, and his 
r^equestt; was granted without difficulty. He wished to obtain the 
written permiasion immediately, as he thought Blanche could not de¬ 
part iop.soon ; but it required a second signature, that of the repre- 
sentativiS; of the people, Delmar. Little more than an hour had 
ela{>sed s^ce the latter's return with the soldiers of the expedition, 
he w^'.takifig a short re(K>8e in the acyoining chamber, and, as soon as 
the^ general-in-chief promised to forward th^ permission to 

' iMarceau» 
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On re-entering the inn, he found Genera] Dumas, who was looking 
for him. Tlie two friends having no secrets from each other, the 
adventure or episode of the night was soon known to both. While 
breakfast was preparing, Marceau went up to the chamber of his cap¬ 
tive, who had sent for him. He shortly after introduced his colleague, 
and, in a little time, Blanche experienced no constraint save that in¬ 
separable from the situation of a young girl in ^nalc attire, and with 
no other companions but two of the “ sterner sex,” scarcely known 
toiler. * M 

• They were all three just sitting down to table when the door 
opened, and Delmar, the representative of the people, ajipeared on 
the threshold. This portentous personage was one of those horrible 
instruments of Robespierre, sent into the provinces on his regenerating 
system of liberty and equality,” by means of that other instrument, 
the guillotine. 

The appearance of this sinister-looking wretch made Blanclie start 
up from her seat, even before she knew who he was. Without seem¬ 
ing to notice it, Delmar thus addressed Marceau: 

“ So, tliou art disposed to quit us already, citizen-general; well, 
well, thou behaved so well last night, that I can refuse tliee nothing. 
Still, 1 am a little vexed with thee for lotting the Marquis de Beaulieu 
escape, as I had promised to send his head to,the Convention.” 

During these words, Blanche was standing up, pale and cold as a 
marble statue of Terror. Marceau, by a natural movement, placed 
himself between her and the speaker, who thus continued: 

But what is deferred is not lost; the republican (blood¬ 

hounds) have a good scent and famous fangs, and we are on the right 
track. Here is thy permission of absence,” added he ; “ ’tis all right, 
thou art free to depart at thy wiJ,I, But first I am comq; to beg a 
breakfast of thee; a brave soldier as thou art must not go before we 
have drank together to the success of the republic, and the extermi¬ 
nation of the brigands.” 

Under the existing circumstances, this mark of good-will w&s any¬ 
thing but agreeable to the two generals; however, there w'as no re¬ 
medy, and Blanche having recovered a little self-possession, th4|r all 
sat down. To avoid being opposite to Delmar, the Vendean girl was 
obliged to take a place by his side, taking care, at the same time, not 
to sit near enough to touch the delegated ruffian of the Convention ; 
thdrUgh she soon perceeived that he paid more attention to the repast 
than to those who were partaking it with him. Now and then, how¬ 
ever, a sanguinary phrase fell from his lips, and made her internally 
shudder; otherwise she, seemed to *be in no real danger, and the 
generals flattered themselves tliat their uninvited and mostiinwelcome 
guest would leave them without addressing a word dinectly to 

her. ; , * 

The d^ire to depart served Marceau as an apology for abridging 
the repast; it was nearly over, and each of the three began to breathe 
freely, when a sudden discharge of musquetry, from the 
flying tte inn, made the generals start up and seize their 
' had deposited near them. Delmar, laughing and balanipUg 
self on his chair, called to them to stop, adding, 
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“ Well done, my brave fellows! well done! I like to see ye on 
your guard ; but ye may sit down again, there’s no work for you.” 

“ What’s the meaning of it, then exclaimed Marceau. 

“ Oh, nothing,” replied Delmar ; “ tlieyVe only shooting the pri¬ 
soners taken lust night-’* 

“ Oh ! the unfortunate creatures!” cried Blanche, in a voice of 
terror. , 

Delmnr lowered the glass from his lips, replaced it on the table, and, 
slowly turning his e^bs upon htir, said, 

“ Ah ! but that is capital indeed I If soldiers begin to tremble like 
women, why, then, we must turn women into soldiers. It is true that 
you arc very young,” added he, taking hold of both her hands, and 
scrutinizing Iier features closely, “ but you will get used to it,” 

“ Oh I never, never !” exclaimed BTanche, forgetting how dangerous 
it was to manifest such sentiments before such a witness—“ never 
can 1 habituate myself to similar horrors !” 

‘‘Child !” resumed Delmar, letting go her hands, “thinkest thou 
that a nation can be regenerated without shedding blood ? factions re¬ 
pressed without erecting scaffolds? Hast thou ever heard of a revo¬ 
lution conferring ecpiality on a people without cutting off heads? 
Wo! wo! then to the great, for the rod of Tarquio has pointed them 
oLiir’ ^ 

He remained silent for a moment, and then continued; 

“ Besides, what is death ? A sleep without waking. And what is 
blood ? A red liquid, not much unlike what is in this bottle before 
me, and which only affeets the mind by the idea attached to. it;— 
Sombreuil has drank of it. Well I tl^)u art silent. Hast thou not, 
then, some philanthropic argument ready at thy tongue’s end? A 
Girondin, io4hy place, would not be^at a loss for a reply.” 

Blanche, in spite of herself, was obliged to continue the conversa¬ 
tion. 

Oh r* said she, trembling, “ are you quite sure that God has given 
you tlie right to strike his creatures thus?” 

Does not God strike them also ?” demanded Delmar, 


rejoined the Vendean girl; “ but His views are beyond 
this world; wdicn man destroys, he knows not what he gives, nor 
what he takes away.” • ,, 

“ Be it so !” said Dclmai^. “ The soul either is or is not immortal 
If the body is but matter, is it a crime to render back a little sooner 
to matter that which the Creator had thcncc borrowed ? If a soul 
inhabits the human fqgme,and that.soul be immortal, I cannot kill it; 
the body is but the clothing, of which 1 divest it, or rather a prison, 
from which I tleliver if/* 

He paused an instant after this horribly absurd rhapsody, and then ^ 
said, * ^ 

Now listen to the counsel I deign to accord thee. Keep tby 
philosophical reflections and college arguments to preserve thy own 
life, in case thou shouldst ever fall into the hands of Charenton, or of 
Bernard de Marigny,* for they w'ill show thee no more mercy than 1 


• Colobnited Veudtsan chiefs. 
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have sliown to their sokliers. For what thou hast said to me, thou 
muyest liave reason to repent, perhaps, if thou repeatest it a second 
time in my presence. Remember this warning!” 

He then lei't the room. 

There v/as a moment of silence. Marccau laid down his pistols, 
which he had charged during this conversation. 

“ Oh !'* exclaimed he, pointing with his finger towards the door, 
** never, without suspecting it, never man was so near his death as 
thou hast just been. Blanche, do you know that single gest, a single 
word, had escaped him, betraying his knowledge of you, that gest or 
that word would have been his last!” 

Blanche heard him not; her thoughts were ‘‘far away one sole 
idea engrossed her—that the wretch who had just left was appointed 
to superintend the pursuit of the wreck of the Marquis de Beaulieu’s 
faithful baml. 

“ O my God !*’ said she, covering her face with licr hands, “ when 
1 tliink that my father may fall into the power of such a tiger I If 
he had been made prisoner last night, it is possible that there, before 
that window—it is execrable ! atrocious ! Is there, then, no more 
pity in the world? Oh I pardon, pardon,” said she to Marceau; 
“ who more than I ought to feel the contrary ? My God ! iny God!” 

The domestic nbw entered to announce that the horses were 
ready. 

“Let us go, let us go,” cried Blanche; the air we breathe in this 
place is impregnated with bldodi” 

“ Let us go I” re-echoed Marceau ; and they all three instantly de¬ 
scended. 

Marceau had an escort of thirtj" mounted soldiers, ordered by the 
commander-ill chief to accompany him to Nantes. l>u;nas accom¬ 
panied them for some time, but when within u league of Chollot, his 
friend almost forced him to turn buck, on account of the danger he 
would incur in returning alone if he went farther. Dumas, therefore, 
took leave of them, put his horse into a gallop, and soon disappeared 
at the angle of a road. 

Marceau drew near to Blanche, and thus accosted her ; 


“ As we are now at case, and have a long journey to accomplish, 
f^^e^us converse, and let us couverse about you. I know who you are, 
' but that is all. How came you to be amongst that multitude ? How 
came you to be dressed in man’s attire ? Speak, tell me; we soldiers 
are accustomed to hear bard truths. Speak a long time of yourself, 
of your childhood, of everything-rl beseech yop do I” 

Marceau, without .knowing why, could not bring himself to address 
Blanche in the republican thee and thou slang (If the period. 

Blanche then related the history of her young but eventful life. 
Her mother died, leaving her, while yet a cbiltb \o the care of her 
father, the Marquis de Beaulieu; her education, directed by a man, 
bad familiarized her with exercises which, when the insurrection of 


L^^liC^ndee broke out, had become so useful, and enabled her to fol- 
^er father. She recounted all the events of tliat war, from tlie re- 
wit of Saint Florent up to the battle when Marceau had sav^d Her life. 
:Bhe spoke for a long time, as he had requested, and perceived that 
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she wag listened to with pleasure. She had just huighed her inter¬ 
esting narrative, when the city of Nantes appeared in the distance- 
They crossed the Loire, and in a few minutes Marceau was in the 
arras of liis mother. After the first embraces, he presented his young 
companion rle voyage to his family; a few words were sufficient to in¬ 
terest his mother and sisters ardently in her favour. Scarcely had 
Blanche manifested the desire to resume the costume of her sex, ere 
the two young girls diifputed, as it were, with each other, to serve 
her as femme de chami^re. 

This behaviour, sirflple and natural as it might seem, at first sight, 
nevertheless acquires a high value from the circumstances of the mo¬ 
ment, as Nantes was then writhing under the proconsulate of the 
eternally execiabic Carrier. 

God of mercy ! what a strange spectacle for the “ mind’s eye,” as 
well as tlie visible sight, was that of an entire city of eighty thousand 
souls, constantly bleeding at every pore, from the fiat of one single 
man! 

The streets of Nantes were streaming with liuman blood, and the 
infernal imagination of Carrier—he who was to Robespierre what the 
hyena is to the tiger, the jackal! to the lion—was constantly on the 
rack to invent new instruments of torture and of death. It was he 
who imagined the noyades^ (drownings,) which wprd is become inse¬ 
parable with his name, 'i'hesc boats * were expressly constructed in 
the port of Nantes, and the people came in crowds to see them on the 
stocks, though well knowing the dreadful.purpose for which they w-ere 
intended. On the day they were first tried, there was as great a 
multitude assembled at tlje water-side, as at the joyous launch of a 
sliip, with a garland at her mast-head, ^and decked out in all her gay« 
est colours. 

But, let us return to Marceau and* his family, for whom bis name 
was a shield and a safeguard even against Carrier himself. The 
young general’s republicanism was of so pur^ a reputation, that not 
the slightest breath of suspicion dared to attaint Ins mother and sis¬ 
ters. Thus it was that one of the latter, about sixteen years of age, 
loved and was beloved, unconscious of all that was passing beyond 
the domestic sanctuary of her motlier’s home. The latter’s maternal 
anxieties, seeing a second protector for her daughter in a husband, 
hastened on as much as possible the marriage which was on the point 
of taking place, when Marceau and liis young captive arrived a'- 
Nantes. His presence at such a moment redoubled their joy. 

The sisters soon returned with Blanche in a female dress, supplied 
from their two toilets,*and, their eyes sparkling wuth innocent gaiety, 
presented her to their piother and brother; the^ united ages of the 

• The victims in those borriblu boats, the royalists, those suspected of royalism 
and religion, the rich, honourable, respectable, and loyal of nil ranks, were, with¬ 
out distinction of ago or 3?x, divested of all ^^the^^ clothing, tied back to back, and 
then, by withdrawing the plugs, slowly sunk to the tune of Ca iral and amidst 
the exulting shout of the demons of Liberty! The patriots of tliat day gave the 
name of “ Republican marriages” to those atrocious drownings, by which many 
hundreds perished, many of them, too, who took no part in politics, and not a few 
who, from their sex and innocent years, scarcely knew the meaning of politics. 
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“ three ’* scarcely amounted to that of Marceau s mother, who was 
yet lianclsome. 

The young general advanced a few steps to meet Blanche, but 
stopped short with astonishment. In her hrst and strange costume, he 
had hardly remarked her extreme beauty, and those graces she had 
now resumed with her woman’s attire. It is true that slie had ex¬ 
erted all her skill to adorn her personal charms, and forgot for a mo¬ 
ment, before her glass, the horrors of war, La Vendee, and carnage ; 
for the most guileless heart is not altogether exempt from a certain 
degree of coquetry when it first begins to love, and seeks to please 
the object of its affection. 

Marceau essayed to speak, but could not pronounce a single word; 
Blanche smiled and presented him her hand with joy, for she suw 
that she appeared in his eyes as handsome as she wished to appear. 

In the evening, the future brother-ih-Iaw of Marceau joined their 
domestic circle, and as every species of love is egotistical, even to 
maternal love, there was then one house in the city of Nantes—one 
alone perhaps—where all was happiness and joy, while all around it 
was tears and grief. 

In the delight of their new existence, Blanche and Marceau left 
the past far behind, or reverted to it almost as a dream. Yet the 
heart of the maiden was at times oppressed, and tears started from 
her eyes ;—it Was when she all at once ihought of her father. Mar¬ 
ceau then consoled her, and to divert her attention, recounted his 
first campaigns, and how the collegian became a soldier at fifteen 
years, an officer at seventeen, a colonel at nineteen, aiid a general at 
twenty-one. Blanche made him often repeat them, siOce in all he 
said there was not a single allusion to any other love. 

And yet Marceau had loved before, loved with all the ardour of his 
soul—so thought he, at least. But he had been deceived, betrayed, 
and finally, disdain, blended with melancholy, had chilled the fervour 
of youtliful passion in his heart. Before his meeting with Blanche, 
his situation was like that of a sick man who, by the sudden absence 
of fever, was deprived of all the energy and force which tl»e disease 
alone had given him. 

But now all those dreams of happiness, those illusions of youth, 
which he had thought for ever fied and faded, were renewed in the 
glowing though vague perspective; yet however vague, however dis¬ 
tant, he might one day realise thefn I He was astonished to find the 
smile returning to his lips, and sometimes without knowing why or 
wherefore; his “ bosom’s lord too sat lightly on its throne he no 
longer felt life a weary burden, he no longer desired an early grave, 
as the only place whSre grief could not enter., 

On the other hand, Blanche, at first drawn towards Marceau by a 
natural feeling of gratitude, continued to attribute to that sentiment 
he various emotions which agitbted her. It wSs so simple that she 
should constantly desire the presence of him who had saved her life. 
How could the words that fell from his lips be indifferent to .her? 
His physiognomy impressed with such profound melancholy, could it 
Isll to excite her sympathy? And^ > ^ 

« Pity is akin to lov^ !"— 
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And when he sighed in gazing on her, did not she feel ahvnys ready to 
say—« What can I do /or you, kind /ricncl, /or you Imve done so much 
for me ?'* 

Agitated by these divers sentiments, which daily acquired addi¬ 
tional force, Blanche and Marccau thus passed tlie first days of thoir 
sojourn at Nantes, when, at length, the period fixed for the marriage 
of the young general’s sister arrived. 

Amongst the jewels he ordered for them, Marceau selected a 
brilliant and precHtus set, wjiich he offered to Blanche- Blanche for 
a moment regarded them with the coquetry of a young girl, and tiicn, 
closing the casket, sorrowfully exclaimed, 

“Alas! are jewels suited to my situation ?—jewels for me, while 
my father is, haply, flying from farm to farm, from cottage to cot¬ 
tage, begging a morsel of bread for sustenance, a shed to hide his 
honoured and proscribed head—and I, too, myself a proacript! 

. - . No, no! my security is in my simplicity, which is my only# 
chance of concealment: reflect, Marceau, that I might be recog¬ 
nized.” 

In vain he pressed her; she would only accept an artificial red rose, 
which happened to be amongst the ornaments. 

Tile cliurches being all closed, the marriage was sanctioned at the 
Hotel de Ville. At the portals of the Town Hall a deputation of 
mariners waited to render a homage of respect id the newly-married 
pair, on account of the rank of Marceau. One of these men, whose 
features seemed not unknown to him, had two nosegays, one of which 
he presented to the bride; and, then, approaching near to Blanche,* 
who regarded him stedfastly, he o|rercd her the other. 

“ Tinguy,” said Blanche, turning pale, “ where is my father?” 

“ At Saint Florent,” answered the supposed mariner Take this 
bouquet ” he added, “ it conceals a letter. Long live the king and 
the good cause, Mademoiselle Blanche!” 

Blanche would have detained him, to gain further information, but 
the faithful peasant had disappeared. Marceau had recognised the 
guide, and, in spite of himself, could not forbear admiring his de¬ 
votedness, address, and boldness. 

Blanche anxiously perused the letter. The Vendeans experienced 
defeat after defeat; an entire population had emigrateid before Are and 
famine. The rest of the letter contained thanks to Marceftu. The 
Marquis had learnt all through‘the watchfulness of Tinguy. 

Blanche was sad ; this letter had recalled her thoughts to the scene 
of war and its horrors; she leant more than usual u|5on Marceau's 
arm; she spoke td him in tones more confiding and more soft . . . 

DuringJlhe cereeaony, a stranger, who stated that he had matters 
of the most urgent importance to communicate to tlie general, had 
been admitted to the drawing-room. On re-entering there, Marceau, 
whose head was slooped towards Blanche, leaning on his arm, did not 
first perceive him; but a sudden trembling of the arm made him lift 
up tiis head;—Delmar stood before them I 

representative of the people slowly approached them, his eyes 
fix^ jopon Blanche, a mih upon his lips. Marceau, the sweat start- 
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ing on his brow» beheld him advance» as Don Juan gazed upon the 
commandant. 

V 

** dt/cymne^ thou hast a brother Y* 

Blanche stammered, and was near throwing herself into the arms 
of Marceau. Delaiar continued, 

If tny'memory and the resemblance do not deceive me, we break¬ 
fasted together at Chollet. How is it that I have not since seen him 
in the ranks of the republican army Y* 

Blanche felt her strength about to abandon her ^ the searching eye 
of Delmar watched the progress of her emotion, and she was just 
ready to sink beneath its scrutiny, when, turning from her, he fixed 
it upon Marceau. 

It was then that Delmar trembled in his turn. The young generars 
band was on the hilt of his sword, which he grasped convulsively. 
The face of Robespierre’s myrmidon soon recovered its habitual ex- 
l|l|)re8sion; he seemed entirely to have forgot the purport^f his intru¬ 
sion, and, taking the arm of Marceaii,,be drew him into tlie recess of 
the window, and for a few minutes conversed with him on tlie actual 
state of La Vendee; adding that he had cojne to Ndntes to concert 
with Carrier upon the &eah measures of rigour which it was urgent 
to adopt a^inst the insurgents. Generuh Dumas, he said, was re¬ 
called to Paris; arid closing the conv.ersation, he left Marceau, 

and passing before IlSie drm chair, in wliich the aflrighted Blanche hud 
fallen,'he bowed, smiled, and disappeared. , 

Two hours after this, Marceau received an order for leapt^^litditeK 
swithout delav, to resume the command of his brigade. 
and unlooked-for order astonished him, and he could con¬ 

necting it with what had just passed, us a fortnight of ms leave of 
, was still iktexpired. He hastened to Delmar's for an expla- 

.ndtion f but the latter, after a short interview with Carrier, had left 
.town. ’ 

„ "There was no remedy ; to disobey was death. Marceau was with 
Blhnohe when he received this mandate. He had not courage to tell 
,ber contents; he was ovet'powered at the idea of her alone, 

as a were, and defenceless, in a city daily stenped in and bhod. 
She perceived his agitation, and her inquietude overcoming her timi- 
di^, she drew nearer to him, with the anxidus look of d^Voman who 
is l^ed, who feels the right to question, and who questions. Mar- 
.^ceau gave her the faUtf order; on which she had scarcely cast her 
eyes, when she comprehended all the danger to which her protector 
would be exposed in case of disobeying it; her heart was breaking, 
and still she found sufficient fortitude to urge his instant departure. 
Marceau, with a look of sadness, said to her, & 

“ And you, also, Blanche, you send me away. But,’’ added he, 
rising from his'seat, and muttering to himself, ** what right had 1 to 
think otherwise?” His steps were hurried. “ Fool that I am ! rc- 
. grets and tears for me 1 As if I were not indifferent tb her I” 

I On returning, he found himself facing Blanche; two or three tears 
' trickled down the cheeks of the mute-stricken maid, whose bosom 
Ite^yed with suppressed sighs* Marceau, in his turn, felt the tears 
atotiting ill his eyes. 
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Oil! pardon me,’* said he* pardon me* Blanche; but I am uri- 
happy, and unhappiness creates distrust. Always near to you^ my 
existence seemed blended with yours; how separate my hours from 
your hours, iiiy days from your days? I had forgot all else ; I fan¬ 
cied eternity to be thus* Oh! malheur^ malheur ! I dreamt* and ! 
awake. Blanche**' continued he* with more calmness* but in a still 
sadder tone, the war we make is cruel and murderous; it is possible 
that we shall never meet«again.” ^ 

He took the hand of Blanche, who sobbed convulsively, and con¬ 
tinued, • * 

“ Oh 1 promise me, that if I fall—struck far from you . . . Blanche, 
I have always liad the presentiment, that I should die young . . . 
promise me that you will sometimes think of me—that my name will 
sometimes be repeated by you* if but in a dream ! And 1* Blanche, 
I promise you That if between my life and death, there should be 
but time to pronounce one name, one only name, it shall be ymirs I” 

Blanche was alhnost suffocated by tears; but there were in her eyes 
a thousand promises more tender than Marceau had required. With 
one hand she pressed that of Marceau, who was at her feet, and with 
the other she pointed to the reS rose with which her head was adorned. 

“ Toujours, toojours I” she uttered convulsively, and fainted. 

Tlie cries of Marceau brought his mother and sisters to her assist¬ 
ance. He thought Blanche was dea^l; he rolled in* agony at her 
feet. Love exaggerates everything—hopes and fears. TTie soldier 
was but a ghild-^ 

Blanche i;e-opened her eyes, and blushed on beholding Marceau at 
her feet, encircledli,by his family. 

“ He is going,” said she, “going perhaps to fight against my father. 
Oh I spare my aged father I spare him, if he should fall into your 
hands;—think that his death would kMl me I What niore can you 
require ?” she added, lowering her voice ; “ I thought of my father 
only afler having thought of you.” 

Then, with a sudden effort recalling her courage, she supplicate^ 
Marceau to depart; he himself feeling the necessity of doing so* no 
longer resisted her tears and entreaties, and those of his mother. The 
necessary orders were given for his departure, and an hour after he 
bad received the adieus of Blanche and his family. 

Marceau, on quitting Blanche, followed the same route that he had 
passed over on conducting her to Nantes; he proceeded without, 
either hastening or checking the steps of his steed. Each locality 
reminded hiift^tof some passage in the recital of the young Vendean 
maiden; he reviewed, m it were, the history she had recounted to 
him; and the danger to which she was still exposed, and of which he 
had scarcely thought when near her, seemed, how that he had left her, 
^eatly increased, ^ach word of Delmar, in horrid fancy, sounded 
like a death-knell in his^ears; at each moment he was on the point of 
stopping his horse, and'retutning to Nantes; and it required the ut¬ 
most exertion of his reason to resist the powerful wish of seeing her 
again. 

If Marceau could have occupied himself with aught save what 
ir|e passing in his own thoughts, he would have perceived at the ex- 
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tremity of the road a cavalier, who, after stopping a moment, to be 
assured that he was not mistaken, advanced at full gallop to join 
and be would have recognised General Dumas as quickly as he had 
been recognised himself. 

The two friends leaped down from their horses, and threw them¬ 
selves into each other’s arms. ^ ^ - i • 

At the same moment, a man, the sweat sluicing from his hair, his 
face all bloody, his clothe^ all in rags, dartiid from the hedge, rolled 
rather than descended the declivity, and then,^exhausted and scarcely 
able to speak, came and fell at the feetof the t^^o friends, pronouncing 
this single word—“ Arreeted /” 

It was Tinguy. ^ 

«* Arrested!—Who ? Blanche ?” cried Marceau, 

The peasant made an affirmative gesture; the poor, faithful, de¬ 
voted creature had not strength to speak* He had “ cut across'* 
the country for five leagues, (nearly thirteen miles,) constantly run¬ 
ning, and jumping over hedge and ditch, through “ brake and briar;” 
he might still hpive ran another league, perhaps two, to overtake Mar¬ 
ceau, but having once reachted him, his strength failed—he fell. 

Marceau regained him with distended mouth and stupid eye. 
“ Arrested I Blanche arrested I” repeated he continually, while his 
friend applied hii^^gourd, full of wine, to the clenched teeth of the 
peasant. « Blanche arrested f It was for this I was sent away, then. 
Alexander,*’ cried he, taking the hand of Dumas, and forcing him to 
stand up. Alexander, I return to Nantes,—thotLj^d||^ccompany 
me, for my life, my soul, my futurity, all, all, 1** His 

teeth ground violently, his whole frame shook convul^vel^^, He con¬ 
tinued—“ Ti'emble, wretch I thou who hast dared hand on 

Blanche I Knowest thou that I love her with all th« strength of 
my soul—-that existence is nb longer possible for lup without hipr 
—I hf i f I will save her or die ? O madman I O that I was 
to leave her.... Blanche arrested! and where has.she been taken 


Tinguy, to whom this question Was addressed, was banning slowly 
to recover. The veins of his forehead were swelled almost to burst-^ 
ing; his eyes were full of blood; he breathed sho^; and such 
the oppression of his chest, that to the question put to him a second 
time—“ Where has she been taken ?” he >vith difficulty an- 

To the prison of Boufikys!** * ‘ 

These words were scarcely uttered ere the two friends were pro¬ 
ceeding at full gallop to Nantes. 



THE YOUNG LADY AND THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 


BY ABBOTT LEE. 

Young Edward Hope* had a very carmine complexion when he 
presented himself to hie adorably after his interview with his uncle, 
the doses of whose philosophy seemed to have taken quite a different 
effect from wliat Plato might possibly have intended. The flushed 
cheek, the bloodshot eye, the diStended nostril, tiie veins swollen 
like cords upon the brow, the cUrled lip, the whole passion-breathing 
countenance savoured indeed of anything rather than philosophy— 
philosophy that would make tliis world like a pool of stagnant water, 
were >t not that men’s passions stirred up the tides—and sometimes 
the tempests. 

The fair Leonora, calm, composed,.^ etherealized, celestialized, 
cream-like, honey-like, downy, sweet, silvery, seraphic, lay like an 
angel pillowed on a cloud, or like a wax doll wrapped up in silver 
paper, on Mrs. Moryllion Shrubsole s most particular sofa. Since her 
fragile frame had been so shattered, and the joints of her delicate 
mind had been so terribly dislocated by Diana’s vixeh-Iike violence, 
slie had coQ^jdered those eider-down cushions her own peculiar pro¬ 
perty, being indeed of that nature which always prompted 

her to go ti^^igllbr, but never to come down lower; a sweet sigh, a 
faint smi^,^,a word softly murmured, were the receipts which she 
exerted herself to give in return for ^Mrs. Shrubsole’s now and then 
offered kindnesses, and in no case qould she accomplish a greater 
energy, saving and excepting on some very few occasions, when she 
bade Mrs. Moryllion Shrubsole’s darlingest pet of a lapdbg “ go down 
—and .don’t tear—and derange—my dress.” 

Into the presence of this calm, benign, and placid creature, did 
the red-hot Edward Hope whirl himself with all the emphasis of 
action, a stamp of the foot and a blow on the forehead from his own 
open palm, aniifoancing the state of his physical and mental con¬ 
dition. 

Edward 1 Edward I What is the matter ?” exclaimed Mrs. Mo¬ 
ryllion Shrubsole. 

O, Mr. Hope, you alarm—^you distract me I” softly sighed out 
the New Companion. 

I am distracted myself!” exclaimed Edward Hope. 

Wha| is the mattmtl” reiterated his aunt. 

** llie matter 1 Why the matter is, that my uncle has used me 
most injuriously, mo^unkindly, most cruelly I” 

What has he done ?” exclaimed Mrs. Shrubsole. 

d Refused me my hurt’s desire! would not hearken to my en¬ 
treaties. Scoffed at "my retnonstrances—turned a deaf ear to my 
expostulatijtmsi Haanot even treated me like a reasonable man I” ^ 

- « He is imreasonable himself I’* said Mrs. Shrabsb^ indig-< 
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** Ah, unhappy me t’* pathetically exclaimed the New Companion, 
burying her face in an exquisite fine white French cambric handker¬ 
chief. 

** He is the most hot-headed and passionate of men/’ ejaculated 
Young Hope. He will not listen to a word of reason I You might 
as well expostulate with a granite rock, or plead to an iron monument I 
He is as deaf to the voice of entreaty as the roaring sea I” 

He cannot have common feeling 1” s^mpathizingly said Mrs. 
Moryllion Shrubsole. 

** Common feeling! He is made, of marble! " He has treated me 
like a child—like a boy! Just as if 1 did not know what constituted 
my own happiness I As if I were a fickle— woman, Edward Hope 
was going to say, but he put a timely arrest on the word—weather¬ 
cock, or a baby crying for a rattle I As if 1 had not sense enough to 
know my own mind, or stability enough^to retain itl But I will show 
him that I have made a resolution, and can keep it! I will prove to 
liim that 1 have some stability of character I some resolution I some 
stedfastness of purpose! 1 will convince him that I am no schoolboy 

to be browbeaten, no dependant to be threatened ! I am as firm as 
a rock! I will give up I 1 will show the resolute spirit of a 
man r’ 

At this point of*the conversation the New Companion sobbed out 
in mellifluous accents, Oh ! Mr. Hope. Hear Mr.^Hope, let me not. 
.. be the unhappy cause of family contention I Your good uncle does 
jnjMstice to my character, if he thinks I would take ^vantage of your 
feelings towards me 1 Give me up, 1 beseech you 

<< Never I never! I will prove to my uncle that I am not the 
feeble frivolous being that be deems me.” 

Do not make me the cause of domestic dissension !” ^ . 

jETc is the sole ckuse, not you!*’ .. 

“ Give me up, dear friend 1 Yield me to my sorrowful fate I 
Abandon me to my hard lot I Why should I involve you in my sad 
destiny I Ohl born to lose everything that I love^.” Sobs/concluded 
the sentence. 


No r said Edward Hope dogmatically; I hope I have some re- . 
solution of character, and that I can act firmly, whatever my unde 
tliinks to the contrary 

** But why should you involve yours^ in disagreement, and that, 
too, with one whom you Idve I Ohl far rijl^er let me be the sacrifice I 
Yield to your uncle's wishes I resign me I abandon me! What if the 
world does impugn your honour—^oes call you unstable-^oes think 

J ou weak-minded, or, what is worse, dependabt, you will know that 
, who am the only one whose lot is implicated, t]hat/will never 
breathe a word against you; that / will not only never say that you 
fqrapok me, or trifled with my affections, or wounded my soul, or 
my trusting heart—but will avow that 1 urged you to do all 
I who am more anxious for your happiness than my own I I 
who would disregard the whole world if it urged me to surrender 
you; I beseech you to consider your own interest, and to forget 
mine—and—me I” 

Now it was rather odd that all the dissuasives uttered by the Adf 

m ^ 
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Leonora acted as gerefuisives on Edward Hope* It must certainly have 
arisen out of the extreme simplicity of her character, that she happened 
to hit upon what was sure to spur him on, instead of upon that which 
would rein him in—upon what made him rampant^ instead of what 
might have made him comhant* 

“ Never!” exclaimed Edward Hope; ** 1 owe it to myself as much 
as to you to keep my engagement sacred. It shall never be said that 
Edward Hope was the weathercock to be blown about by every wind. 
No, no; 1 will prove*tfiat my hohaur, and my independence, and my 
stability, are all in the safest keeping when they are in my own I” 
Magnanimous Edward Hope! . 

Most generous, most disinterested of men !” resumed the New 
Companion. ** But you, dear madam, dear Mrs. Shrubsole, you who 
have been so amiably, so tenderly, so disinterestedly kind, pfay advise 
me, help me, instruct me how I ought to act. Will your dear 
nephew be injured, ^ill^ his prospects be blighted, will he lose his for¬ 
tune ; will he be irreparably—that is, will he suder in his affairs? I 
would not for the world that his affection for nte should in the least 
degree affect his condition in life. No; I s^uld,f)iever cease to re¬ 
proach myself, to lament, to deplore, if for my sake he were to lose^ 
the advantages of his position, and what ii far more, the affection of 
^ his dear and honoured relations. My feelings in such 9 case, I know, 
would kill me! 1 know they would I” 

And^ again ^ 9 obB and the French cambric handkerchief came into 
requisitiop.-. 

Injure hia;^ exclaimed Mrs. Moryllion Shrubsole.” ** Injure 
him ; yes, 1 Ishould think it would! Bjut he knows what he is doing I 
His uncle will disinherit hkn!? 

*<But you, dear madam, you who* are so feeling and so good I—it 
will not injure him with you; you who were so kind as to grant him 
your consent ? I think only of him. I should, indeed, be wretched 
at tli#^thought of doing him one shadow of harm I” 

“Yes; I did give my consent, it is true—I was hurried into it, 
my feelings overcame me—but niy consent matters little. Edward 
i^opes good or evil fortune is not affected by it, so don’t give your¬ 
self the slightest concern about me—mg incofue dies with me^ and 
thereupon Mrs. Moryllion Shrubsole left the room. 

“Ohl for ever to be.^^||^isunderstood; for ever to suffer in the 
thoughts of those most worthy of my esteem; to be misconceived 
by your friends too 1 —your friends, whose good opinion 1 would for 
your Bake*die to procure I 
“ You are too generous.” 

“ And yet is*it not for your sake that I love them/* said the New 
Companion, softly, plaintively, and tenderly. 

“ It is a debt which 1 will pay! pay with all my endeavours and 
with all that I have in the world I But that all I—how trifling it is I 
1 know your disinterestedness, and now the generosity is all on your 
side. My uncle has disowned me—discarded me I 

He will relent, thought the New Companion. Ah, then/* said 
she, “ 1 can now prove to you my disinterestedness. O could you 
ibr a moment suppose that the base dross, the |^itry particles of shin- 
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ingnietal which the selfish world so prizes, could have 
upon my feelings, any weight in my consideration ? No; oh no. 

M'ealth been the desire of my heart, 1 should certainly have availed 
myself of those openings for its jwssession which s® frequent y 

been pressed upon me. How many times have I been offered wealth 
—the most lavish wealth—but my feelings would not suffer me to ac¬ 
cept it 1 It was a congenial spirit that my soul craved ! A sympathetic 
bosom that my heart desired 1 What cared I for pomp and wealth I 
What to me were mansions, and barriages, aiid jewels? All these 
were pressed upon me, but 1 disdained them I*’ 

« Dear, disinterested girl, your simple tastes may now all be grati¬ 
fied, A cottt^e is all that 1 can offer you,” 

** And enough^too much—for my deserts. But dear, generous 
friend, is there ho hope—I ask jt for your sake—oh, not for my own I 
is there no hope for reconcilement with your estimable uncle.*" 

He is furious— inexorable,” said young H^pe. 

“ No matter for my sake,” replied the fair Leonora; “ a dinner ot 
herbs, the humblest garment, the hardest couch, would suffice for me. 
I care not for the^mps and shows of life. ^ But, my kind friend,give 
me at least the ass^lrance that your generous affection for me,^ when 
it has paid all its penalties, has at least left you in the position as 

well as the coqdition of a gentleman/’ * ^ 

“ The heritage of a gentleman is inalienable,” replied Edward Hope, 
somewhat more proudly than a preux chevalier ought to speak to lus 
ladye-love; “he carries it with him wherever he goes; but for the 
means of sustaining it in the world’s estimation, my uncle has de¬ 
prived me of them.” ^ \ ' 

“ How deprived ?” asked the New J?^ with tender alarm. 

“ He could not deprive you of wjjfttt you possess, even if he give no 

more” “ * , . 

“ I owe you perfect candour,” said Edward Hope ; and even if 1 
grieve you, I must confess that my uncle’s disjdeasur'e strips Wife of all 
but a mere bagatelle. In a moment of mutual passiion, I surrendered 
and he resumed the thousand a year which it has hitherto been bis 
generous pleasure to allow me; and now I am little better than a 


beggar 1” 

“ But what call you beggary ?” asked Leonora, in a voice full of 
real emotion, generously hoping and tracing that another remaining 

thousand might be considered penury, ^ , r* i 

“ The crumbs of my father’s dissipated inheritance, replied Ed¬ 
ward Hope bitterly ; “something under [laltriness of a liunlfced 
a year.” 

The fair Leonora buried her face in her hands, and*^shed some very 


bitter and very honest tears. 


Old Hope was sitting in his library-chair, not reading Plato, but 
swinging his foot backwards and forwards, frowning, muttering, shak¬ 
ing Ills head, and manifesting all those murks of disquietude of mind, 
which, like the smoky puffs ■ of Hecia and Vesuvius, manifest that the 
internal fire is struggling witliin, and likely soon enough to make a 
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forcible disruption. Diana Slade was standing before him, looking 
very nearly as viragoish as our readers have had the pleasure of seeing 
her on other occasions. 

“O woman, you petticoated thing I" apostrophised old Hope; 
“you draperied-doll, you feathered and furbelowed pliilligig; you 
bundle of whims and fancies, you complicated intricacy, you thing 
compounded of cross purposes, made up of yeses and noes, never 
knowing your own mindj because never having a mind to know, as 
wishy-washy as water, ‘and yet §b fierce as fire and aquafortis! you 
senseless, silly, whimsical, fanciful being in human likeness ; you dose 
of sickness for any sensible man, why were you born into the world 
but to be the plague and the torment of all reasonable rational men I” 

“ Uncle, you will not hear reason 1” said Diana, with red-hot cheek; 
“ you will not suffer yourself to be convinced. Poor Edward I you 
surely would not leave him to'starve.'* 

“ And why should he not get his own living, as others and his bet¬ 
ters have done before him ? And as to you, madam, you are such a 
whirligig, you so blow hot and cold with the same breath, you are 
such a shiflHi^^uicks&i^d, that the moment you have persuaded a man 
to do one tiling with all your might and main, and^perhaps persuaded 
him against his seven senses, and his wish and will into the bargain, 
that moment, I say, that he has given over saying* that his soul is his 
own, just to oblige you, you turn round and reproach *him with what 
he has done, though all the while it was only complying with your 
own wishes, and upbraid him and abuse him until he is obliged to 
cry your mercy, and go and do the thing exactly opposite I But 1 tell 
you this, Diana, I am no football, no feather to be blown with the 
wind, no. yard of ribbon to be twisted round your finger, no piece of 
melt^ wax to receive any impression your 'caprice may choose to 
impress I Not I, indeed; and 1 say again, that if Edward Hope mar¬ 
ries that—that—true woman—ril never see him again, he shall never 
have >|mother farthing of my money while I live, and when I die 111 

disinherit him T' , i • i 

“ What, doom him to penury I you who have so pampered him and 

spoiled him ?” - 

“ Why, Diana, His your own doing more than mine. Do you not 
remember bow passionately you implored me to prevent his ruining 
himself by marrying this very girl? Did you not tellme how base 
and cunning she was, and bow credulous and blind he was; and d’d 
you not adjure me to interpose my authority to save him from destruc¬ 
tion ? Can you deny one word of this ?” 

“ But if he is wretched—if his peace is destroyed-” 

“ Pah ! you.must not expect to do and undo in a breath.” 

“ Bat did 1 ever interpose to do him harm ? Did I ever ask you to 
make a beggar of iiim ? Did 1 ever desire you to rob^ him of all the 
comforts of life ? it like your generosity to deprive him of his 

accustomed stipend ? to rob him of the paltry wealth which your 
liberality has hitherto allowed him ? Was all this like you, or did 

I ever ask you to act thus ?** ^ 

« You’re a_you’re a —woman /" gasped out old Hope, ” you re a 

weak, empty vessel—-a weak, empty vessel! and if you would be so 
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f ood as either to give over crying, or else go and cry somewhere else, 
should be very much obliged to you. 1 want to study Plato, and 
I never can understand him except I am quite alone. He is a fine 
sedative after breathing the infiammatory hot air which surrounds a 
woman.” 

** I will go!” exclaimed Diana, ** I will leave your presence. I will 
go where 1 may never more be in anybody’s way. O, what a world it 
is when we get to know it I Cruel! barbarous I inhuman !” and so 
poor Diana Slade left poor old Hop^, both of< them as miserable as 
might be. 

Old Hope oontinued see-sawing his foot, and'making a pendulum of 
that orb which is generally supposed to inclose the intellectuality 
of the world as in so many round balls, when the door was opened, 
and the servant announced a nameless lady, who wished particularly 
to speak to Mr. Hope, and trusted to hfs kindness to admit her. 

“ Another of them I” said old Hope to himself. “ Another of them 1 
Another womtn ! another of the plaguy creatures I some old torment 
come to tease me about rents and repairs and leases. I’d sooner be¬ 
half say no to a man, but they have found me oq^^and now I’m 
everlastingly plagu^ with women. Women, women, nothing but 
women ! Tm sick and tired of them, I’m sure I I wish I was never 
going to see another woman again as long as I live.” 

Even as he spoke the door opened, and there glided in a very pretty 
Specimen of thf sex, and one that might have fairly made old Hope 
recant his wish. The deep mourning, the fair complexion, the blue 
i^es, the soft swimming motion rather than the abruptness of a walk, 
me air of deprecating gentleness—our readers will know at qnce that 
It could be none other than the New Companion. 

The fair Leonosa glided in to ^ a good light and there paused, cast 
down her blue eyes, her bosom slightly heaved,dier lips gently parted, 
and a soft sigh passed through their dtwy portals, a messenger from 
Tier own heart to that of the gentleman who was gazing upon her, and 
^ho was standing fixed and rivetted to the spot whereon he btood. 

And so a few moments passed, probably till the lady thought it was 
long enough, for there seemed to be something of a gentle agitation 
getting up within her, like a breeze passing over a bed of flowers; 
and this exciting old Hope’s attention, and recalling him to a sense of 
his duties as a host and a gentleman, he said courteously enough, and 
inngnanimously enough also, considering that he was sick and tired to 
' death of the feminine gender, '' Pray, fair l^idy, be seated, and tell nio ' 
to what fortunate cause I am indebted for the honour of this visit/^ 
Alas 1 sir,” said the New Companion, I appear before you with 
fear and trembling, and nothing but the high estimation in which I 
hold your character could have tempted me thus to throw myse^' upon 
your mercy and your kindness. Alas I sir, you see before you bn m-. 
happy creature, alone in the world; sad, sorrowful, and bereft of all 
natural connexions; and, wJiat is worse, the victim of the moat in- 
^jurlous prejudices.” 

’Tis a prejudiced world, fair lady; but worse than I thought if it 
^ you iis victim.” 

« I will not say that the world is unkind,” replied the New Com- 
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panion; '*nay, rather, I should be grateful td^it for kindness almost 
unparalleled. Wliercver 1 have gone I have met with the kindest 
friends, the most partial affection, the most tender regard. Indeed, 
for a warmth of favour far, far beyond my own most poor deserts.” 

How, then, are you the victim of injurious prejudices?" asked 
old Hope, rather more shrewdly than became a gentleman when a lady 
was in the case. • 

** Strange and yet true, and yet more strange that they from whose 
prejudices I suffen amon^ the most liberal, the most generous, 
the most noble of beings. Ah, were they the little-minded and the 
mean, I could have borne their ill opinion almost without a sigh, and 
certainly without a struggle I Their affection would make me in¬ 
finitely happy, and yeti lose it through aprdudice,afalsG impression. 
Can you then wonder, sir, that I make one efrort, one struggle, to save 
myself from the misery which—which—losing their good opinion— 
their regard—brings upon me, and that too—when—I—could love 
them so well ?” 

Here sobs and the Frencli cambric handkerchief choked the fair 
Leonora’s utterance. 

Would not your tears melt the hardest heart?’* said old Hope, 
gallantry making him blind to the danger of saying so. 

“ Would they melt yours?” asked the fair’Lepnora, imploringly 
and pathetically, and lifting her blue eyes full into the old gentleman’s 
face. 

Old Hope shut his eyes, and answered a little pettishly, “ I have 
no prejudices, I have spent all my life in endeavouring to raise myself 
above them.” f 

“ O most true I” exclaimed the New Companion, while the very 
faintest gleam of that something between triumph and pleasure which 
had so maddened Diana passed over her face. O most true I You 
would not cpndemh unseen I You would not judge unheard! You 
are too generous I too noble. I see that it is your very kindness, 
and not your unkindness, of heart, which has been turned against me. 
You are not prejudiced, but the tenderness of your nature has made 
you receive the impt'ession of the prejudice of others, (), sir, I know 
too well, from the weakness of my own understanding, and from the 
void which I feel in not having the strength of a masculine mind to 
lean upon, liow liable women arc to make the most grievous errors in 
.life when we have not the happiness of having your stronger intellects 
and firmer spirits to advise and direct us ; and feeling this in myself, 
need I wonder that your amta'bic niece, IHiss Slade, should not 
o»ly have formed so grievous an opinion of an unhappy, destitute girl, 
but tliat she'should have impressed the same cruel misapprehension 
bn fom generous mind I Alas 1 alas! unhappy that I am I Who 
will do justice to*tbe purity of my motives ? Who will believe in the 
unfeigned sincerity of my character?” 

What mean you ? Who are you ?” exclaimed old Hope. 

“ 1 am that unhajipy girl whom the preference of your nephew has 
made obnoxious to Miss Slade ! that lonely and injured being against 
whom she has poisoned your mind !" 
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Old Hope looked at Rer with a countenance in which there was a 
mighty struggle >br and against her. She saw the contesti but she 
played her game on like one, who, leaving lost all, had nothing more 
to lose, and yet had a great deal to win. 

Ah, sir, let not the prejudices of others influence your generous 
mind 1 Do not suffer your good understanding to be guided by one 
of my sex, who are unhappily so altogether unable to direct them¬ 
selves* As for me, I am so sensible of the weakness of my own judg¬ 
ment to guide me rightly through an aflair of sdch vital importance, 
that I have ventured to intrude myself upon you for the sole purpose 
of intreating you to give me the inestimable advantage of your ad¬ 
vice, that by following it I may at once show my respect for your 
opinion, my submission to your will, ensure myself the safety of a 
wise choice, spare myself future repentance for having acted wrong, 
and prove to you that 1 am not actuated by any selfish or self-willed 
motives.** 


Old Hope looked at her in amazement. 

“Are you a real woman?” said old Hope* Women are self- 
willed, self-opinionated^ determined upon having their own way, though 
it should cost them life and happiness. Why, a true woman would 
not change the colour t)f her gloves or the fashion of her hair, though 
^alf her kindred (}ie^;jthrough her obstinacy/’ 

“ It is that unhappy obstinacy which causes so much of the sorrow 
of the world. I know the failing of our sex ; I would fain take 
warning; I came pren^ed to submit my conduct to your decisioi\ 
Let yo,^ wisdom guide my weakness. 1 place my fate at your dis- 


“ Do you calculate,” said old Hope, sharply, that I shall revoke 
my determination?” i 

Calculate /” exclaimed the Nfew Cpmpanion; ** alas I alas ! do 
you too so injuriously term my unsuspecting confuj^ce T Ali, if you 
do tlius, what must I expect from others ?” 

If you have the slightest idea of making me change my ^determi* 
nation--if you think I am to be turned and twisted like a weathercock 
—if you think I am to be melted like a piece of wax, or echo your 
will, why then you are mistaken—that’s all!” 

Alas I alas!” replied the New Companioiv “ do I not confess my 
weaxness-^my feebleness? Do I not say that,I desire only to lean 
.upon your strength—to submit to your decision?” 

My decision is made I” said old Hope, in just such a tone as adfll^ 
mant might speak in, if adamant had ever been h^ard to spej|L 
The fair Leonora lifted up her blue eyes to the ceiling, f^ded ket 
hands across her bosom, and looked like sbme beatified 
** Dear sir, was that decision made on the exercise]of your 
or was the tenderness of your nature worked upoivl)y another ?VAh, 
I know that Miss Slade, whose unhappy prejudice against me t ipust 
unceasingly deplore, because she is in all other respects so estimable 
and so amiable, has most naturally impressed her own feelings on 
you* Hut, dear, kind, good sir, is it consistent with your owtl^di^ity 
of diaracter and independence of mind, to be thus induced to act 
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as a weak, misjudging woman wills? O, I implore you to exercise 
your own clear understanding, your own noble reason, and not to be 
influenced by a feeble> though an amiable woman !'* 

I hope that I am superior to weak prejudice, and that I am too 
firm-minded to be made to think, or to speak, or to act just as any 
woman, be she who she may, happens to desire. Young ladies may 
have fluctuating fancies, but it becomes men to think and act with 
some decision of cl)^racter. I can assure you that my niece, Miss 
Slade, had no influence on my mind when I formed my decision. 
How could she have? Do you suppose me to be such a puppet as 
to be guided by a mere girl, or that I would commit either a word or 
a thought of injustice on any body*e prompting? No, I should trust 
not, indeed! No, no, 1 am neither so weak nor so unjust 1” 

“ Alas I alas!” exclaimed the New Companion, sobbing audibly, 
though still not violently; “ by what fatality have I lost beforehand 
your good opinion? You have condemned me unseen—unheard? 
Why, ah ! why, have I been thus sternly prejudged!” 

“ You have an opportunity,” said Old Hope, bitterly, “ of proving 
your perfect disinterestedness. You can marry Edward, and live 
upon love.” 

“ 1 would share his poverty sooner than his, wealth, but I should 
injure him ! 1 should deprive him of the friends whom he loves 
better than his life—friends on whom he has.doted from bis childhood! 
No ! no ! indeed I would not do him so grea^. a harm.” 

** You are sure that nothing of self mingles w»th your rejection?? 

“ Self / yes, yes, doubtless there is something of self, too^JnjvfS^ 
heart. O no, sir, though 1 would/be humble, do not think tb^t i 
would be so abject as to enter any family against the wishes of 
its highest members. No, sir, tlibugh 1 may be poor, I have an 
honest pride ! a pride that forbids me to steal into any family ! Sir, 
I came to you a weak, trusting woman, ready to submit my conduct 
to your guidance, and to obey your will, even though it were to the 
surrendering of my heart's dearest feelings, and you have—have— 
met my trusting confidence with—with—” 

The New Companion buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
sobbed violently. 

Old Hoi)e looked at^ her with mingled feelings. And are you 
really willing to give up this match with my silly nephew?” he 
asked. 

I submit, if you withhold your—^your consent,” 

« Thai do I still.^^ 

^he fait Leonora covered her face with her hands, and stood in the 

Niobe. “ O ever thus,'’ she resumed; “from child'* 
h<^^JS^r, Tve, seen my fondest hopes decay 1 1 never nourished 

a ho^, never chdtished an affection, never cultivated a friendships 
ne^er suffered the deep well of my heart to overflow without—..without 
—the blight of disappointment overwhelming all I But let it be so ! 
Doubtless it is right and fit, if they who are the wisest and the kindest 
think so! And yet the heart—tlic heart—though it murmur not, 
may rend, may break I Alas! alas! that I must be doomed to drain 
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this cup of sorrow I and that without sympathy—without alleviation! 
But I must bear it—-I must bear it ail 

Well, *tis an odd thing,” soliloquized Old Hope half aloud, ** an 
odd thing how that young fellow contrives to make these women fall 
in love with him; women did not use to do so in my young days. I 
believe that it’s quite a new fashion of the nineteenth century. In the 
eighteenth 4ove was never thought of—it would have been considered 
quite an indelicacy—an indecency—until a proposal had been made 
in form. I dare say now it's very flattering to a yftung fellow's vanity 
—1 won't say that I should not have felt it so myself—to have these 
pretty simpletons mad after him. I wonder how a philosopher would 

feel.” _ 

The New Companion was very quick of hearing, and not a word of 

old Hope's soliloquy was lost upon her. ** 

" “ I earnestly desire,” said the fair Leonora, drying Iw blue eyes, 
to shape .my conduct entirely according to your will, that so, if 
sible, I may win and be rewarded by your approbation—and, per- 
by your kind regard. As I have said, I could not condescend 
^teal or to force myself into any family, and neither could 1 consent 
to ^nflict upon Mr. Edward the irreparable injury of the loss of your 
affection. Now that I have seen you, I feel that those who had 
once enjoyed your—your—Jove—could never find anything in the 
world beside to compensate for it. Therefore from this hour 1 surren¬ 
der him—surrender him—because you wish and will it.” 

Old Hope looked at her from head to foot. He saw nothing, how¬ 
ever, but a very dainty, docile looking, pretty lady- 

I must needs say that you are more reasonable than any woman I 
have ever before chanced to meet with; that is, if you are sincere. 
But now don’t misunderstand, doh’t think I shall change, don’t sup¬ 
pose that you can gain any influence over me by seeming reasonable 
for a time, and so by-and-bye think you can make me change my 
mind. I tell you I'm firm as a rock—no melting me I” ^ 

“ I see it, sir,” said the fair Leonora softly. “ I see that even if 1 
had a point to carry, 1 must not attempt to assail your determination ; 
and, indeed, 1 do so admire the firmness of your character, which 
seems so much the nobler from being contrasted with our own weak 
and erring flexibility and feebleness, that I could not endeavour to 
subdue what 1 so highly honour. I will be guided by you, but since 
I am doing so you will not surely witiihold frorn'me your kind advice. 
In relinquishing Mr. Hope 1 also.lose my home. I cannot return to 
the kind, the affectionate protection of Mrs. Moryllion Shrubsple's 
roof—I could not encounter their tender expostulations. I could not 
see poor Edwards dejection! I could not harden myself against^fbeif 
entreaties-their reproaches- O, whither shall 1 go, since.^0]U. bid 
me give up tlie home where everybody has been only too Kind to 

fit* 

me? 

Old Hope looked pretty considerably puzzled- 
r, “ Well, I do begin to think that you really are npt a mere every¬ 
day woman, and 1 could find in my heart to talk reasonably to you. 
I see you are placed in a difficult situation. With your attractions,” 
old Hope was growing gallant, and the New Companion looked mo- 
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destlydown with her blue eyes on the carpet,—“ with your attractions 
I should not wonder if Edward were not quite tractable in giving you 
up; and if you were exposed to his entreaties, why perhaps you might 
yield your determination rather than him. I would, taking all the 
circumstances of the case into consideration, have oSered you for the 
present the protection of my own roof; but- 

“ Ah, how kind I how generous! what happiness 1” exclaimed the 
New Companion, interrupting him in the warmth of Ifer grateful 
feelings. « , 

But, as I was'going to say, for those unhappy prejudices which 
Diana entertains against you. Now that I see you, 1 both wonder 
and wonder not. You are acting very handsomely, but it is not in 
nature for a woman to like a rival, and the less the greater her attrac* 
tions. Everybody expected that Edward and Miss Slade^ would have 
made a match of it—that w6uld have been suitable enough——*' 

“ Ah I is it possible I” energetically exclaimed the New Compa¬ 
nion, “ that opens my eyes. Now I see it all. Dear sir, how happy 
you have made me by this disclosure I Miss Slade’s prejudice against 
me was nothing but her wounded and disappointed feelings. Never, 
for a moment, would I have listened to your nephew’s pleading had I 
known this. Oh! steal a heart from another, and that other so ge¬ 
nerous and so amiable as Miss Slade! Never, never! Had 1 known 
this before, what pain it would have spared us all! M^hat sorrow and 
mortification should I have escaped 1 O, dear sir, go to Miss Slade, 
and tell her how unwittingly I have injured her, and how I deplore 
it. How I lament what she has suffered. That for Jier sake I give 
up Edward Hope without a sigh^that I will never see him more. 
That I pray for her happiness, Tha^ I know she is too kind and gentle 
to retain one unkind thouglit towards me: and since, sir, you are so 
good as to permit it, tell her howgfadly I will devote myself to her 
interest, and study to make her happy in my humble society. That 
I will watch over her by night and by day, and think myself only too 
well repaid, if she will let me love her. And if you, too, sir, will 
only look approvingly and favouringly upon me, O I may now be the 
happiest of the happy .” 

«I don’t see how I can help looking favourably upon you,” said old 
Hope; “ I will go and see what Diana has to say.** 


Diana,” said old Hope, entering the room where she was sitting, 
** do you know with whom I have been closeted for the last hour ?” 

**Iamin utter ignorance,” replied Diana, “ but judging from your 
manner, it must be somebody very agreeable.” 

¥es, that 1 must needs confess. Young, handsome, interesting, 
andji’i^y.” 

1 dial! begin tff suspect you, uncle, if you look so pleased ” said 
Diana, with a faint smile. 

“Suspect me I ha! ha I ha I That’s very good. No, no; if I 
look pleased, it is on your account.” 

“ On my account 1 What lady could come to you on my ac¬ 
count ?” 

“ Guess.” 
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' ; r *^Nay, do not torture me.” A 

w tw^l not. It is Edward's 6 ame; yoW aunt's N^w Companion*” 
Poor Diana gasped for breath. And you speak of her with Uiis 
commendation?" ^ f 

for she deserves it. She has aciM handi^omely» generously, 
nayr'Magnanimously. She has submidipi^herself entirely and unre- 
to my will. She has given up'Edward Hope, and promised 
4 |Pli 0 r to seU him again; and she does not retahi a particle of ill-will 
s^inst yourself. She entreats you t<\ forgive the unintentional in- 
^^^"^ry which she has done you; and only desirous \o show her attach- 
ffient and devotion to ydti/' 

Attachipent and devption to me!" replied Diana, with bitter 
j “ Rather let Ber avow an honest open hatred.” 

** Diana, Diana, I am shocked at your vindictiveness. You are 
' enough 0 frighten this gentle, timid cVeature to death. It is not 
like one woman to another. Why, she would be your warmest friend, 
thinks everything of your feelings, and you do not seem to think 
^ipy thing of hers. So violent as you are, I can only wonder how she 
so have attaclied herself to you." 

“Ay, there would be wonder if she had. O, the base hypocrite! 
'Hjjjild J see, I see, she has deluded you also.” 

^ to do t/iae. No, no, Diana, I am no weak 

bjitod ^tUrd, to be turned and twisted this Way and that. You ought 
^ know better than to say so, for you have always found me firm 
enough. I thought you were pretty well convinced that 1 am toler¬ 
ably stable. Womanish ways don’t melt and mould me» But, how¬ 
ever, I shall take pretty good care of my own consistency; and in 
. ^ meantime something must be done for this poor young thing.” 
g “ Someihing done for her 

^ *i^f“Yes, something done for her. Her submission to^ me, and her 
^herosiiy to you, have placed her in a very awkward predicament. 
She can't go back to your aunt Shrubsole's—that is out of the ques¬ 
tion; and if she loses a home for us, it is only fair that we should 
find her one in return ; at least for a time; so 1 propose her stopping 
^ here to keep you company, until—until she can get another situation, 
or something can be done for her.” 

« Stopping here to keep me company !" repeated Diana; “ am I 
in my senses ? do I hear aright?” 

** And why not ? It is really quite touchidw^to see how deeply she 
attached to you. Though you have treated her w*orse than a dog, 
yet I declare she is in raptures at the thougffts of being with you.” 

" Ay, she has some deep scheme to carry, no*doubt. Why, uncle, 
is it possible that a man of )’our years and experience /can fail |;6 see 
through this creature of artifices r' 

Old Hope had never in bis life been in worse disposition to .Biffiir' of 
his years a^d experience. * . 

« Do you think me a fool, Diana, to be tricked by a mere girl ? No, 

, no; it you who we blind through your passions, and I must say that 
^ treated this poor young thing with gross ic^ry and inji^pe. 

^ wonder ai yotu* losing Edward ; neilht^ do J ,wonder 
^ Why* Diana, she is like an en^ of pMiie, and 


and 
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Like a demon, you ii^^d say, and in truth she roafcct^v 
a hell to me I I see tha^lw has added you to the Jist of hejiil|*efl^- 
How is it that she blinds and infatuates everybody she comes eear? 
Is the world without understanding, or do you all use it to deceive 
yourselves?** 

** It would be quite as becoming if you mistrusted yourself more, 
and others less; and I must say, Diana, I think you forget the 
respect which you owe to my relationship-” , • 

“ I shall go mad I”, exclaimed Diana. - 
I think you ar& already so,’* said Old Hope, ** and therefore I 
feel it to be only right that I should judge for you as well as for my¬ 
self, and 1 would recommend you to imitate her docility. Why, she is 
as tractable, and gentle, and affectionate as a lamb, and has entirely 
submitted herself, and that too, in the most important and heart¬ 
touching action of her life, *to my guidance. After sucli a mark of 
respect, 1 am determined not to forsake her, and therefore she shall 

stop with you here ; and- 

** She shall 9iot r* passionately exclaimed Diana. 

1 am master here,” said old Hope with a red-hdt face; ^^aa4 I 
say slie shall /” ., 

The moment she comes into this house, I go out of it P'’■ ‘/m, 

“ She is in it now, and shall not leave it. If you will not h^'%e]C 
keep your company, I will get somebody who will bo ‘‘glad eiuHi^ to 
keep hers.” • 

Diana actually stamped her little foot upon the floor. ** And next, 
sir, I suppose, you will marry this mask to your nephew, and perhaps 
do me the honour to invite me to the wedding I” 

** No,** said old Hope, with dignity ; “ I will convince you all ttuf^ 
I have some firmness of character. I know what I am doing, and I 
am determined to act up to my jud^ent; I have refused my consent 
to her marriage with Edward, and I shall never change. She knows 
that, and is satisfied; she will never ask me.” 

“Then, perhaps, you will next marry her yourself!” exclaimed 
Diana, with an expression of concentrated scorn. 

“ I shall act as I think a man of firmness and decision ought to act 
without consulting you,” replied old Hope ; “ I choose to have a will 
of my own, and my will now is, that this young person shall have her 
present home here : here in my house, and if you don't like it you 
may leave it I’* , 

“ And I will leave it,” in a frenzy of passion, exclaimed Diana. 

And thereupon Diana'Slade left her uncle Hope's house, something 
like a fiame of fire, ^st as a little while before she had left her aunt 
Moryllion Shrubsole’s, and strange to say, like a ball tossed to and fro, 
she Went bacic to that lady's dwelling, thus to all intents and puiposes 
clmngmg places v^th the New Companion. 
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SONG OF THE BETRAYER. 


BY MAJOR CALBER OAMPBEJiL. 


Thy youth was very happy, lot-e f 
A youth of fair sweet flowers 
Affection with its brijjchtest sun. 

Shone on thy summer hours ; 

For thee there was no winter time^ 
No withering of life’s bowers ! 


Thy very tears were happy, love! 

Summoned by sweet glad things:— 
No serpent glodc across thy path. 

No vulture, with foul wings. 
Career’d above thy pleasant walk 
With hideous mutterings ! 


Thou heard’st of sorrow, as one hears 
A sonnd of the unseen sea ; 

•8o well thou lovedst every* one 
Thou knew’st not there could be 
Hatred and strife 'twixt man and man. 
And faithlessness in me 1 


The grave is deep, but quiet, lovel 
Where thou art resting now ;— 
Oh ! gentlyi gently feH the kiss 
Upon the death-cold brow 
Of her,—upon whose path of flowers 
/ taught such thorns 4o grow ! 


SONNET. 

BY HAVin ZiESTEB BICHABBSON, 

. This world is beautiful! Ob, dearest 1 
Its glory pass not with regardless eye;— 

Green fields, bright streams, deep vales,^and mountains highy 
Raiubows^that o’er the wide blue ocean'benU 
Their many-coloured arch, the stars that send 
Their mystic light through countless leagues of air~ 

Arc they not all unutterably fair ? 

Can Art’s proud triumphs e’er with thee contend? 

You gaze on palaces and crowns, and own 
Such baubles please. You bow to mortal kings— 

Forgetful of iAetr King, whose glorious throne 
Mocks man’s conception. Alas 1 eaffhly thingsy 
Save those* suggesting nobler, leave their stings 
In the sad heart when youth and hope are flown f 
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THE IRISH STATE TRIALS—No. III. 

FItOM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER. 

We traced in our l^st number the prog^ss of * the great issue 
to the close of the Attorney-Generars elaborate oration, which, like 
the theology of Zoroasfer, was ccRnposed of two discordant principles— 
prodigality of promise, and parsimony of proof- We may now speak 
with freedom, for the contest is over. We leave to others to sound 
the abysses of state policjs which, after all, are little deeper than 
common draw-wells; but, deep or shallow, that policy.has had, and 
will have, a profound induenc&on the future fortunes of Ireland. There 
is a facetious saying of the emperor Nero, that his favourite nrinisters 
** paid dcar^or their consular supper," and we suspect the continued 
feasting in the Queen’s Bench will hereafter prompt a similar exclama¬ 
tion, with a slight variation in the phrase. Our province is not the politi¬ 
cal, but it is often impossible to touch on events without thb peril of 
perhaps an impolitic opinion. With this brief preface, we take up the 
evidence of the Crown, and the speeches for the accused, which will 
aSbrd to all matter of amusement or interest. All these, it is true, 
have already been spread out in the most ample profusion-"the press 
has carried them throughout the world, outstripping in its rapid di¬ 
urnal whirl our more lazy monthly flight. But there are many inci¬ 
dents, not unworthy of note, which evaporate in such a mode of com¬ 
munication, or sink unobserved into oblivion; anduow that the tu¬ 
mult has subsided, and life resumes i4 ordinary course, we may jot 
down our recollections of the evideace and of the orations, whicli / 
* have revived the forgotten glories of the Irish bar. 

The examination of Frederick Bond Hughes was looked forward to 
as a rich feast. Wherever you moved, among the leading questions 
which agitated the circles of small talk, the first was—when will 
Hughes be in the stocks? In the first heat of [Prejudice, innocence 
has often fallen a victim to popular clamour. Public rumours st^uld 
not be too soon encountered. Give the report of the day time to grow 
stale, and it either dies of itself, or time will not fail to rectify the 
false judgment. Mr. H^hes was, unfortunately, one of those against 
whom the whole weignP^bf public reprobation was directed. As a 
government reporter, he was not bound to prosecute for the govern¬ 
ment; his duty was tq note what he beard, Jnstead of playing the 
“informer”—we use the word in the limited sense of swearing the in¬ 
formations, and not as one of those agents of mischief who enter into 
the plans of the disaffected, if any exist, and report due progress to the 
Secretary of State.*•Mr. Hughes did not conceal his calling as a re¬ 
porter, though he did as an informer—but, then, he swore only 
from bis notes, and their correctness was unimpeacliable. The tra¬ 
versers, availing themselves of the privilege of inquiring into the con¬ 
duct of adverse witnesses, to impeach their credibility, had, it is 
^aid, made wide casts for some little memorabilia in bis life, from 
which even the most virtuous are not exempt. How far they sue* 
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is to us utterly unknown, butf from the cunning screw of the 
liiouth, and the glance of the fox-like eye of Mr, Hatchell, we sus- 
ected that he was not unprovided with some cross-pellets. It was clear, 
owever, from the gentlemanly bearing of the witness, and the can- 
doUr with which he not only answered but ^ven added to the questions of 
the Solicitor-General, that he sought to withhold nothing, Tliis changed 
the course of Mf. Hatchell, who probed Mr. ^Hughes with exemplary 
gentleness; and well he might do so—for the “perjured informer,’* 
as it was the fashion to designate him, bore testimony to the extra¬ 
ordinary peace and tranquillity of Mullaghmast—to the high and ne¬ 
cessary duties of the O’Connell'police'-i-to the comfort of the new 
Celtic bonnet, which, he adniittedr'.^^ould be an excellent nightcap— 
and to the imposing splendour of|l^"civic procession, as the worthy al¬ 
dermen and councillors, in velvet and scarlet, ascended tliehistoricllath. 
He described the “ inauguration * of Mr. O'Connell, who laughed most 
heartily at the novel coronation, while the Solicitor-Gd^^'al turned 
up his keen eye to the jury, and looked mysteriously grave. What was 
that municipal march but the affectation of royal pomp ? What that 
foolish cap but the “ likeness of a kingly crown ?” Surely the Dublin 
aldermen did not dedicate their beauty to the sun of Mullaghmast 
without an adequate cause. And as for the great Agitator, in his 
coronetted magnificence, * • 


" Whoso had beheld him then, 

Had .felt some admiration, mixed with dread. 

And might have said. 

That sure he seemed to be the King of Men— 
LeA than the greatest—that he could not be 
Who carried in his port such might and majesty/* 


The caution and safety of Mrl Hatchell elicited all that was possible 
from the witness, and kept out of view the unfavourable, among which 
was the “ Behemoth'* trifle which formerly submitted Mr. Hughes to a 
perfect storm of indignation, lie establishetjkhis truthfulness in each 
particular, and clearly accounted for the memorable mistalce in identify¬ 
ing one of the traversers. We like to aid in purging away a cloud 
from a fair reputation. Bond Hughes was associated in the popular 
mind with the Armstrongs and Ueynoldses, and that eminent and 
patriotic engraver, William Holbrooke, was, it is said, eng^ed in 
a line engraving of the perjured and faithlesisi^informer, to be supplied 
to each repeal warden, and suspended in the repeal rooms throughout 
Ireland, as a warning against Saxon treachery. The candour of the 
English spy has dispensed with the exercise of Mr. Holbrooke’s 
artistic skill. 

The next of the “ battalion of testimony” was Mr/l^arles' Ross, 
who has acquired much reputation on this side of S^t. George's Channel. 
He had three heads issuing from one small truifk. He reported for 
Downing Str^, and also for a liberal and conservative journal. So 
very dinintermed was he, that the Chronicle shared his fkvours in 
common with the Standardly and Sir J. Graham with both. He came 
over to this savage country, the victim of the most miserable appre¬ 
hensions. He dreaded the repute of a government informer, and 
would not take flfty thousand pounds, as he confessed to Mr« Henn, 
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to disclose his dangerous occupation, though Mr. Bond Hughes 
was roaming about at large in jarvey and fly-boat, and feasting, un¬ 
harmed, on repeal viands—there was, too, never a ilrop of an opiate 
infused into the Lord Mayor’s “ crusted port,” with which he so 
freely indulged at the Rotundo dinner. With a political digestion so 
admirable as Mr. Ross could boast, it is surprising that his natural sto¬ 
mach should generate sucb dismal vapours and apprehensions of per¬ 
sonal safety. He ventured, in dcep^larm, to Donnybrook, and all were 
so good-humoured there, that he had the courage to pass beyond the 
jurisdiction of the new police, 'and commit his sacred body among 
the bloodhounds of Connaught. In his cross-examination by Mr. Henn, 
he afforded an excellent specimen that fluctuation of opinion which 
Is characteristic of his generous patron. Tel maistre tel valet He 
opened the campaign of life all the glowing pride of UaUicalism, 
but, as he nqja^ely remarked, “ All men’s sentiments undergo changes 
in time, frori^reflection and reading.” Too much learning, on the au¬ 
thority of Festus, made an apostle mad—it had not quite so decided 
an effect on the editor of the Carlisle Patriot^xi only subdued his an¬ 
cient fervour in behalf of abstract rights and imaginary republics to 
the more quiet 'tone of conservatism. When pressed to reveal 
the mysterious operations which deprived the radical world of 
sucli a “ bright particular sfer,” he, most unlike- Sir dohn Falstaff, 
yielded to “ compulsion,” and was on the point of revelation, when the 
Solicitor-General interposed, and stayed the confession. What gave 
the bar and the public an elevated opinion of the fine sensibilities of 
Mr. Ross was the deliglitful uxoriousness which, lilne a thread of 

shining silver, ran through his testimoi»y. Dear Mrs. K-was at 

the top and bottom of all his movements, sentiments, and opinions. 
What she said becsime an immutable laV of his conduct. He would 

become another JirostratitSymi^ fire Westminster Hall, if Mrs, R- 

only suggested the fatal enterprise. What a model of an obsequious 

partner is Mr. R-1 Mr. Henn, a compact batchelor, was struck 

forcibly with the picture of conjugal happiness. WiM he repent of his 
unsocial singleness ? 

These were the only direct agents of the “JMinister of Police.” They 
were followed by two Irishmen, a Mr. Jackson, and a Mr-“John 
Uiick M‘Namara.” The former fared miserably in confirming his notes, 
and^he latter had nothing^ tell. Then followed a long and formidable 
array of stipendiary magistrates, head-constables, sub-constables, and 
common constables, who proved themselves accomplished masters in 
what Tacitus calls “ nofing the words of men, watching their looks, 
and warping every trifling circumstance into a crime.” They showed,^ 
with all the good derivable to a government from the existence of 
such a force, the counter-balancing dangers and evils. They were the 
most expert of note-takfers; long speeches and conversations were re¬ 
ported on the strength of an accurate and powerful merojry, for the 
police are all peculiarly gifted in that quality. Whenever^nything of 
a seditious nature was spoken, out flew the scroll, and down went the 
treason. One of the most remarkable facts connected with the meet¬ 
ings was the facility of access and movement afforded on all occasions 
to the police. They went on the platforms, surrounded the presi- 

a2 
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clential cbairs, and when the Unioiiwas declared to be a ** nullitj^/* oi^ 
the sergeants” were promised promotion, or any special stimulant 
I applied to the flagging enthusiasm of the multitude, in the shape of 
new tenures and titles, the policeman coolly took a note of the eloquent 
apostrophe, without menace, remonstrance, or violence. They 
did all in their power to back up the statement of the Attorney- 
General in the drilling, and marshalling, and parade of multitudes. Of 
infantry and cavalry we had countless numbers, marching under their 
wardens, who ever and efxiimimed, SEeady, men—keep the 

step;*’ but of that very effecti^j^e arm field service, the artillery, 
there was no evidence wanted to enable Mr. O’Connell 

to take the field I 

Of the cavalry, we will tal^gB't|n^imen a very respectable and effi¬ 
cient force, “ The BallinakilljKepeal CctValry** They must have formed 
a most magnificent body, if one were to judge from thej^ate of their 
equipments, the condition of their horses, and the rejPnarity of the 
march. Mr. Whiteside brought^out their points of militar/efiiciency in 
brilliant style. In Raphael’s picture of the interview between Pope Leo 
and Attila, there is a mounted Hun in the foreground, without bridle 
dr saddle. His image was suggested in the descriptioh of the Ballinakill 
light horse, w'hose {fccoutrcments were almost as simple and primitive. 

Splendid force, eh ?” quoth Mr. Whiteside, stroking his unwliiskered 
jaws, and wi|^ a maliciously-humoroys smile. have seen better,” w^as 
tlie reply. “ Did yo\i ? Well, I’m astonished ! They nio^d, I dare say, 
witiT prodigious regularity I” And so he went on, a^id a storm of 
laughter, to.bring to ligtit the Imposing grandeur of the , Cossacks of 
Connemara. On a total of two hundred, the amount of the Ballinakill 
contingent to the national army, saddles averaged about ten per cent, 
the remaining horsemen conniving to ” balance their bodies on the 
sliarpened ledge of spare back-bones.” Bona fide bridles were about 
the same low average, the supplement being made up of twisted 
hay, which served the double purpose^, 4 »f contrql and fodder. 
“Woman,” obseiwes a crabbed and unloving philosopher, “is the 
baggage that retards man’s march in life.’’ The heroes of Ballinakill 
did not agree with the sour stqic, for each carried his baggage behind 
him. In such style did the pride of occidental chivalry prepare them¬ 
selves for the great national struggle. 

We are surprised the Att^ncy or Solicitor-General did not make 
more of this remarkable arcumstance. It is matter of history 
that the Romans, in such secret expeditions as"* required a sure 
and decisive blow to be struck, always •mounted a foot soldier 
behind the regular horseman, so tliat^they dou^tfi^'tAeir force 
at the point nf attack, withoutyihe delay or fl^ue of a foot- 
march. By a similar stroke or military polity^, the French often 
surprised and defeated the Spanish genersrts in the last Penin¬ 
sular war. Jjifow, it appeared to us very likely, though .the saga¬ 
cious polic^^id not detect tlie scheme, that the Repeal leaders pur¬ 
sued a similar course, and that the blue cloaks and petticoats were 
merely tlie disguises of “ warrior men.” We may ^o|a8Ume another 
hypothesis—that the “ baggage” were true daughters; 0f Eve, but, 
emulous of the renown which their sisters on the Other side of the 
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Shannon had acquired from the defence of Limerick, and of which 
they were unceasingly reminded by our national orators and poets, 
they accompanied their lords to the battle field, determined no longer 
to breed or suckle slaves* Had Mr. Smith discovered this manoeuvre, 
he should have sent up a collateral issue to the jury, and they would, 
no doubt, have found that the women were men I Now, the Ballina* 
kill division was confessedly the crack contingent of the Connauglit 
levy, according to police testimony. They called these poor peasants 
cavalry," who bad come from ^ar off with their wives to see 
Mr. O'Connell, and as*tney movt^/tdgethef} distinct from the crowds 
on foot, tliey give them “ niching ©rder,” and M military ai^ray I’* 
Miserable heather-fed ponies, apd Wip^less holiday peasants, consti¬ 
tuting Repeal cavalry I” icrous. One could not laugh 

at its solemn absurdity, for it pu imputation on the natioiml 

loyalty, In describing the march of ot^of those irregular squadrons, 
we believe ^ Mallow procession, the witness, a policeman, stated 
that they xamed in close column,y but that occasionally they broke 
rank, wliere the “ captains’’ restored, by a word, the disjointed array. 
“Oh, I see,” edged in the Attorney-General, fnarshallwg them*' 
This was a most unfair inference, but it proved the overflowing 
anxiety of the'Crown to establish the drilling, and conjure up tlye 
terrors of’08. Here we leave the Ballinakill cavalry,and the Shilmonier 
infantry, and the “ close embattled ranks," who were hght under 
Mr, Holbrooke’s oriflamme, and renew the glories of theTeJlow Ford. 
That there wps considerable regularity in their movements is true 
enough, but that the road exercise was performed to habituate them 
to the labours of future tields, ns the Attorney-General suggested, is 
about as true jias that the Loughrea light horse could measure swords 
with the Enniskillen Dragoons, or the canal turf-boats exchange broad¬ 
sides with the gun-boats of the upper "Shannon. 

The documentary evidence consisted of Mr. O’ConncH's speeches, 
newspaper articles, resolutions and publications of the Repeal Asso¬ 
ciation, The first w^^read at great length, and, notwithstanding 
the tedium of listening-to one of the most untunecLof voices mouthing 
through whole files of newspapers, it was impossible not to be struck 
with the numerous passages of strikii^beauty with which the speeches 
abounded. We read aU before, but wtien brought togctlier, and 
contrasted with each other, the mass and variety of thought which they 
contained was astonishing. What seemed to as peculiar in his eloquence 
is, the delicate sensibility with whicM^hc traces, and the natural ex¬ 
pression with which he points out, his familiarity with whatever is 
sweet or majestic in the simple aspects of nature. No orator of our 
times indulges so much in what constitute the material elements ot 
poetry. In thfe midst of his most busy and practical speeches there 
are bursts of picturesque beauty, Without effort or restraint, conjured 
up from the scene befbre him, without interfering with his proper busi¬ 
ness, or appearing to digress from love of applause or need of repose. 
The opening of his speech at Baltinglass was a beaufmil landscape; 
and, as if to show his triumph in liumour, as well as fancy and ima¬ 
gery, he lit up the faces of his audience with the story of the attor¬ 
ney’s messuage, 'flben followed the congress of tailors, to deliberate 
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on the fate of the snail, an apologue which had a joint application to Mr. 
Brewster and the Under Secretary. The quatrain ran thus 

“ Four-aiid*twenty tailors came to kill a snail. 

One heroic tailor trod upon his tail— 

And ths snail put out his horns, like a great dun cow— 

Run away, tailors, or he’ll kill you all now.” 

What Mr. Shell afterwards said in his speech appeared to us perfectly 
correct. Look at tlie vast quantities of thought spread over these 
speeches of nine months, and who, in ancient or modern times, has 
surpassed the effort ? Look, abo, at the oceans of words, many in 
the most exciting circumstance^^ ami where is the leader of a people 
who, on the whole, has been so genjtle and abstinent? 

In the documentary evidence, ^^0 was one foolish and wicked hand¬ 
bill produced by the Crown. It one of those papersof authority which 

are circulaiod by clamorous hav^ers, and contained “ The only true and 
genuine account of a most barbarous and bloody masjacre of four 
hundred Homan Catholics by their tyrants, the Saxons.’^ In seasons 
of peace and order, such wretched vendibles may safely be left to 
their brown paper and rarely-dishevelled type—things to grow fat 
upon, if such be the result of vigorous laughter. But when the social 
state is disturbed, and governments grow unusually vigilant, these 
miserable grotesquefies are fetched out of their obscurity, blown out 
into extravagant importance, and the safety of the monarchy is made 
to hang on doleful ballad I” The history of this myth of Mullagh- 
mast, tvhich was allowed in evidence against the accused, is this. 
There lives a speculator on small sedition of this marketable character 
in Thomas Street. He finds a ready sale for glowing descriptions of 
the battles of Aughrim and Athcnry, and the chivalrous bearing of 
heroes who Imvc never existed. The Irikh are an imaginative people, 
and purchase with avidity, in \he shape of tr,uth or fiction, whatever 
exalts the character of their country, and enables them to forget the 
degradation of the present in the real or fabulous glory of the past- 
This purveyor had touched a chord in his bt^tinsof Benbuyb and the 
Bloody Pass, and,ij;vith the eye of speculating wisdom, he des 2 )atched 
his licenciates to Mullaghmast with a cargo of inflammation. A po¬ 
liceman, looking far into the future, purchased a copy for a single 
penny, and made an Gentry thereof in the diary. Tiiis was admitted in 
evidence against the accused—many conceived by a strained construc¬ 
tion of the rule of law which makes the individuals who compose a 
;t^blic meeting responsible foPevery act performed at that meeting. 
In'- the whole mass of evidence, this was the only paper with which 
the public we^e .Ubt generally acquainted beforfr. It was, no doubt, vile 
^d seditiou^ printer of such infamies ought to be severely 

punished, but^ to dwrgo its disseinihation as an overt* act to establish 
a conspiracy Mr. tO'Connell, was morally, and not far from 

legally, unjust. On the eleventh day, the Crown brought their 

case to a close, and the meagreness of their testtmony to 

/prove such s'enotis cb^trg^ as conspiracy and sedition,'Vastonished 
afl. The accufi^tion of corVopting the army, which Jud^ Burton 
truly declared to be awful,” depended on a loose phrawi: of Mr. 
jp'Connell^a penny pamphlet, openly published, but tiCit' recog- 
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nised by tbe Association *and the injudicious letter of a Catholic 
clerf^yman. Tliis was the analogous corruption with that of ’98, 
read by tlie Attorney-General from the Secret UeportI On thiw 
entire case of the Crown, there was scarcely a single person iflP 
court who did not think the indictment “ not proven.” But who is 
that little man with flashing eye and anxious look, holding a torch on 
.high, and just about to start fur a noble prize? Palpitating crowds 
await with intense expacUition, and he manifestly shares in the general 
solicitude, 'fhat is Richard Lalbr Sheih 

Saturday, the twenty-severftbyjfar surpassed in intense anxiety 
the portentous opening child of native eloquence was to 

appear at the bar, after a Ib»g aMbnqe, to renew those oratorical tri¬ 
umphs which have gained lum^m^^^pndant crop of senatorial laurels. 
The occasion was one to put all his loftiest powers. The 

great accused had fought siile-by-sidfe with Mr. Shei! ‘‘perilous 

and well foughten field” of Catholic frecdop),and now that thfr pupil was 
to lift up Ills appealing voice to protect his teacher from a dungeon, 
all expected sych an effort as might be worthy the advocate and 
the client. The bar was all compact of wigs—rank and) fashmn, to 
use the stereotyped vocabulary of the newspapers, crowded the gal¬ 
leries.- Like the ladies of an harem peeping irom their latti^es^ b^ht 
eyes gleamed out from every nook and corner. Even the seat of* 
justice was not free from the anxious intruders. T^hc steps po both 
sides, leading to the judicial arm-chairs, were thronged w ith a solid 
column, w»hile some, not having the fear of the law bffore their eyes, 
thrust themselves fair in front of their lordships. We knew by one 
patient^udge that his gallantry w'as sadly on the ebb, and that he had 
rather the gentle intruders pcmainenl at home over their pianos or 
knitting-frames. There iwas a rumour in court—the circulation of a 
wag, who sought a comfortable scab on Dean Swift’s nianccuvre of or¬ 
dering oysters for his horse—that Mr. Sheil was too unwell to speak 
that day. The disappointment soon cleared off, for he came into 
court at the appoint^y^our. He looked, in truth, very ill. llis face 
was pale, and trac^ with suffering. The tjpder motion beneath 
showed that the proverbial curse of aldermen had laid liis toes under 
contribution. But that was not the time to sink under infirmities. 
He did not, like Appius, enter the senate in a litter, or, like Lord 
Chatliam, on crutches—he moved suis pedihust but not* without pain. 
He is before us, and now let him proceed on his eloquent way. When 
he rose, ibe universal hum subside into a dead stillness. Leaning 
forward table, he opened his oration in a few faint and fluttered 

])eriods. !i^|X>ld tbe jury of the magnitude of his duty, and he ap¬ 
peared to foei it^' ^Ile was deeply agitated, and his lips quivcrec^^^witli 
convulsive efhotibti. Fora few minutes, he Jerked out his sentences 
with a drooping though distinct voice. He implored the jury to paj- 
don or bear with his defects, compared with the intellectual powers 
and forensic expertness of the eminent lawyers with whom he was 
associated. His modest appeal was quite touchin]^ but underneath 
that simplicity there lay consummate art. Passing rapidly from the so¬ 
lemnity. of powerful and well-digested exordium, he floated along for 
pearly one hour in a current of mingled wit, playfulness, i^d banter. 
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He seemed to us to have broken ground too soon in this depart¬ 
ment of his art. Sportiveness is, on occasion, more effective than the 

f [ravest logic or most pompous eloquence ; but for all things there is a 
ime. . We are not professors of rlietoric, or expounders of critical 
rules. Genius, like the wkd, bloweth where it listeth. Mr, Sheifs 
instinctive skill and practised habits are a surer guide than our sayings 
or opinioQS. But we shape our remarks by a judgment less fallible 
than our own—the countenance of Mr. O’Connell bearing the mind's 
impress’* on its sagacious front. He pressed hisjips—knit his brows— 
shifted his spectacles—looked into a {wper lying before him, and, as if to 
interrupt the strain, handed the speaker a volume of Carrington and- 
Payne’s reports, which drew him off to tnote sober considerationsand loftier 
eloquence. He stirred the court with alternate admiration and laughter. 
The Attorney-General alone was^an immobility. Ithasbeenhishard fate 
to undergb the assaults of many tongues. Honourable, and fearless, 
aiid manly, it pained us to*>see him exposed to the effects of bis posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Shell hit him hard, but there was no serious bitterness in 
his sarcasm—it was light—jocular—sometimes penetrating, but never 
fbr a moment insulting or malicious. It W'as easy to discriminate be¬ 
tween delicate and playful irony and cold .and vindictive severity. 
The tratp-net and the miraculous catch of agitators, editors, and 
'priests,was in the happiest styje of conception, and the very perfection of 
delivery; and wdicn he looked laughingly at the Attorney-General, 
and then shot forward with pointed finger, and asked, “ why did you 
not catch a Bishop Judge Burton passed his hands over his face, 
and even the Chief Justice smiled. This may be said to be the per¬ 
sonal part of his address. A wider and more interesting picture was 
now before him. The past supplied the materials out of which were 
moulded the most beautiful and eloquent {ftssages of his speech, and 
at the same time the most influential on the tnii\ds of the Jury, if the 
kindling power of an impassioned oratory could awake in them a re¬ 
membrance of duty to their country, rising high and far ^bove the 
charge of the chief, and the cruel strictness of the law. Sheil 

]eft no permanent ef%cts in his glorious track, it was not because he 
Old not sink deep. That was perceptible to all, but it was soon effaced 
by other causes. 

His historical sketch of the state of Ireland, and the changes in 
her condition and constitution, was singularly clear and^graphic. If 
Mr. O'Connell spoke with freedom of the injustice of England, was he 
alone in his indignant denouncement? There was the laMus Case 
of Ireland ”—there were the Drapier’s letters^—there wae^e burning ‘ 
grandeur of Grattan, and the logical fnvectHre ht Fld^^tbere wa$ 
the ^ce-speakihg opposition in the Irish Parliament, and the voliin- 
teers in their conventions and congresses! No Attorney-General 
dared to prosecute them for sedition and conspiracy. «If be did, would a 
jury of *82 convict them ? Would they immolate theif patriots and their 
own liberties on (k.e altar? Tnis was the train of his argument 
^d j^oquehce< One passage from the very brilliant conclusion of liis 
drew down^a universal burst of applause.. The spirit that 
it h in the^Nst vein of pathetic, eloquence. }t was the ciofii^ 
As we shall hcleafter lake u|> the t^ecb^ of Mr. \ 
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Mr, Whiteside^ and others in a separate paper, we abstain from ex¬ 
tracts at present; but the beauty of this peroration will iose^ in n| 
repetition ;— 

There is not a great city in Europe in which, upon the day u[>on 
which the great intelligence shall be expected to arrive, men will not 
stop each other in the public way, to inquire whether twelve'^nien upon 
their oaths have doomel! to incarceration the man who gave liberty to 
Ireland. Whatever [pay be your adjudication, he is prepared to meet 
it. He knows that tht eyes of thdWorld arc upon him, and that posterity, 
whether in a gaol or out ofit,^wilT look back to him with admiration. He 
is almost indilfereiit to what may befal him, and is far more solicitous for 
others at this moment than for hitifself. But I—at the commencement of 
what 1 have said to you, 1 told you that 1 was not unmoved, and that 
many incidents of my political life, tiie strange alternation 9 *-of fortune 
through which 1 have passed,*came back upon me. But now the bare 
possibility at which I have glanced has, 1 acknowledge, almost unmanned 
me. Shall 1, who stretch out my hand to you in behalf of the son— the 
hand whose fetters the father had struck off—live to cast my eyes upon 
tiiat domicile of sorrow, in the vicinity of this great metropolis, and say, 
'Tis there they have immured the Liberator of Ireland, with his fondest 
*and best beloved child?’ *No! it shall never be ! You will not consign 
him to the spot to which the Attorney-General invites you to Surrender " 
him. No. When the spring shall have come again, and the winter shall 
have passed—when the winter shall have come again, it is not through 
the windows of this mansion that the father of such a son, and the son of 
such a father, shall look upon those green hills on which the eyes of many 
a captive have gazed so wistfully in vain ; but in their own mountain 
home they shall listen to the murmurs of the great Atlantic; they shall go 
forth and inhale the freshness of the morning air together; they shall be 
free of mountain solitudes; Un^y will b6 encompassed with the loftiest, 
images of liberty upon cvery^ide; and if time shall have stolen its sup¬ 
pleness from the father’s knee, or Impuirdd the firmness of his tread, he shall 
lean on the child of her that watches over him from heaven, and shall look out 
for some high place far and wdde into the island, whose greatness and whose 
glory sha]y»e for ever associated with his name. In your love of justice 
—in your TOve of Ireland—in your love of honesty and fair play—I place ^ 
my confideiice. 1 ask you for an acquittal, not only for the sake of your 
country, but for your own. Upon the day when this trial shall have been 
brought to a termination, wheii amidst the burst 5f public expectancy, in 
answer,, to the solemn interrogatory which shall be put to you by the 
officer of the court, you shall answer * not guilty,’ '^ith wh^t a transport 
will that glorious negative be welcomed I How will you be blest, adored : 
and when retiring from this scene of excitement and of passion, you shall 
return to you^tranqiiil homes, how pleasurably will you look upon your 
chil^en, in ^ consciousness that^ou will have left them a patrimony of 

C eace, by impressing u|fDn the Briush cabinet, that some other measqfe 
esides a state prosecution is necessary for the pacification of your 
country.*’ • ■ ' ^ 

It ia unnecessary fa pass in review all the topics on which Mr. Sheil 
dilated. All were well conceived and apposite, fiirmin^ the constitu¬ 
ent parts of a complete and elaborate whole* TJie various elements, 
and they are multitudinous, which could be brouglit to bear on a jury 
of Irishmen, and above all of Dublin citizens and Paotestants, were 
skilfdly mixed up—^the glories of *82 with its Protestant Volunteers— 
of the Union, with the consequent decay of trade—the pett- 
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txons of the Orange Corporation to restore the Parliament—the guilty 
^esire " that Ireland had been a nation of Protestants—all were ex¬ 
pounded for the palate of the jury with the most refined artistic skill. As 
a display of forensic eloquence, however, it is no demerit to its excellence 
to state, that it fell short of those models of magnificence which fill the 
highest places in the temple of oratory, and which we are accustomed to 
regard as ftie master pieces of sublime art. We have heard it foolishly 
remarked, that it rivalled or surpassed the imfhortalities of ancient or 
^modern times* The most that nia^ said in thp panegyrical fashion 
*is, that it was worthy the reputation Mr. Shell—and this is pro¬ 
ceeding far in the direction of real praise. Wlien we reflect on the 
grave character of the issue—when we consider that he was on that 
occasion the advocate not of one, but of millions—that the most sacred 
privileges of the people were in his keeping—that the first and loftiest 
principles of the constitution, and the venerable common law of the 
realm, were in danger—that he wjis the advocate of a nation against a 
government—that the history of centuries was at his command, to 
extract the finest materials that ever quickened, elevated, and inspired 
/ human eloquence—when we weigh all these, and read the speech, 
y^and as it is, wc must say, that Mr. Sheil might have soared into an 
ampler ether.” Pictures might be drawn of triumphs and defeats—of 
sufferings and of struggles—more comprehensive in design, and richer 
or more sombre in colouring, than the most eloquent of painters ever 
completed. Except the cause of his country in the hands of Demos¬ 
thenes, there was nothing comparable to the occasion of Mr. Sheil; 
principally to him, because in the allotment and distribution of the 
parts, thnt*of history was assigned to his picturesque eloquence, the 
more weighty consideration of constitutional law and particular facts 
being appropriated to others. alone had “ verge enough” to trace 
in imperishable characters the past, present, and future fortunes of 
his country. We proudly acknowledge the splendid manifesta- 
. tions of intellectual power in many parts of his sp||ch—there 
were streams of sparkling beauty and subduing ))athoM!lternating 
^with high and ennobling oratory—^but we missed those imperish- 
lable flashes which are treasured up and remembered—the emana¬ 
tions of mind, which, like the bursting of the fountains •of the 
great deep, fling opt tlieir living waters, to refresh and gladden 
fbr ever — the enduring power which for ever is incorporated 
^dth the history of the human mind, and which, like the conqueror of 
the Python, leaves the image of the orator to all future time in ever- 
living and unrivalled beauty and grandeur, wlien the orator and the 
epoch are passed away, and both are only kndwn or remembered by 
the embalming powers of immortal eloquence. 

In these remarks we set up the standard of an ideal excellence 
which very few have, but which has been reac]>ed. Mr. Whiteside, 
whose overpowering effort we shall notice in due order, has closely ap¬ 
proximated to it in some passages—Mr. Sheil hovered near the con¬ 
fines,but, attracted by more inviting and transitory elements, be dropped 
into mid air. To derogate, however, from the extreme finish and 
beauty and effect of his oration, we are utterly indisposed. If we 
. were to judge of its splendour by the res[ionBe of universal admiration 
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and applause, its merit stands confessed. One learned Judge declared 
it to be the most eloquent speech he had ever heard, and he had 
Jieard the defence of the Catholic Delegates—the prosecution and de¬ 
fence of the Bottle Conspirators—Mr. O'Connelfs speeches in defence 
of Magee andBarrett, with many other of the most consummate displays 
of the Irish bar. Such was his estimate of Mr. Shell. To roll up this long 
distended thread of gentle criticism, Mr, Sheil was witty, brilliant, 
polislied, and persuasive. If he was not first in oratory, he was fore¬ 
most in effect- Tlwre was l^tle professional argument, not because 
he was incapable of applic|ttion to that department, but because Ms 
duties lay in an opposite direction. He was not to convince the 
court, but to move the jury,—to shame the minister—to soften the 
parliament, and absorb the attention of the people of England in 
painting the wrongs and sufferings of their oppressed bretlircnin Ireland. 
Why, men said, did not *Sheil explain the law ? He had a higher 
duty—to lay the basis of future laws. If he was not profound in legal 
exposition, it w'as because five were to follow who would exhaust the 
subject through all its magnitude and variety. He had art, tact, 
and passion—the whole set off by tbc most exquisite acting, very 
curious, though very impressive. Every gesture and tone and 
cadence and position, was a study for the actor and elocution-maftfeer. 
It was perhaps too violent in some respects, and subv^ersive of personal 
dignity, for you might feel that the orator was trfeking you into an 
acknowledgment of his ability, by putting you oft' with empty dexte¬ 
rity of body instead of inspirations of mind. But in Mr. Sheii’s case 
the orator accompanied the actor, and the mind and the eye w'ere alike 
satisfied. In style it was the chastest of his we ever* read. There 
was none of the redundancy and Entraining after expression which is 
perceptible in most of his earlier and some of his later efforts. No 
such conceits as calling tears*’ the “ steam of burning hearts”— 
and patriotism “ the sunflower of the soul.” Such frigidities had 


yielded m a more graceful and accomplished diction. The portraits 
of Samwand Bushe, though brief, were characteristic and beautiful— 
the royal procession to College Green, and the dfelineation of the so^- 
reign—the wife and the mother—the very gems of pictorial eloquence. 
The most faultless and touching of perorations drew forth some tears 
—O’Connell himself wept. Some idea of its subduing effect may be 
formed from one miraculous circumstance—^the unexampled pheno¬ 


menon of Jlfr. William Ford pouring ou| his feelings in hysterical 
sobs,—Pluto’s iron tears I The effect produced by Mr. Shcil somewhat 
resembled that produced by Sheridan’s speech, for Mr. Moore, follow¬ 
ing the example of Mr. Pitt, obtained from the court an adjournment. 
No ladies fijinted, though sensitive town clerks shed tears—some¬ 
thing still more strange tlian the accounts we read of the impressions 
produced on the Athenian audience b}' the Enmenides of /EscliyluB. 
A grey attorney in hysterics I 

On the following day Mr, Moore commenced his address for the 
llev. Mr. Tierney. His task was comparatively easy, as, of all the 
accused, the meek pastor of Clontibret was the least involved in the 
conspiracy. But Mr. Moore did not limit himselfto thh mere exculpation 
of his client. He stood on higher ground, and, while he prominently kept 
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his peculiar cause in fVont of the argument,and extracted ample proofs of 
his client’s innocence from the indictment and the evidence, he did battle 
atvthe same time for all the traversers. He had not Mr. Shell’s wit to vi¬ 
vify—or bis eloquence to inspire—or his vigorous action to rivet atten¬ 
tion : but be had pure and unembarrassed reasoning—constitutional 
principles to lay down—-sound and just conclusions to draw—rational 
conjectures from complicated and contradictory testimony to infer-^ 
and all impressed with that authority and weight which the highest 
professional character can bestow. If had none .of the impassioned 
tilirsts, or that overwhelming vehemence which constitute the more 
exalted style of advocacy* he had that unpretending but not the lesS' 
convincing plainness and simple force of expression which spring from 
sterling sense and clear and calm reason. You could cull no parti¬ 
cular passage, and say, “ this is eloquence —but you would say that 
the entire was characteristic of a powerful mind. It was remarkable 
for two qualities—a condensed exposition of the law, and cutting, we 
might almost say savage, sarcasm. He is a modest and good-natured 
man, to whom the utterance of a harsh expression is quite a novelty, 
^n uj^c^ersianding so sound, and judgment so well balanced, rarely 
neld to the impulses which sway less sober and reflective minds, 
li^ny and invective are alien to such natures; they are found in the 
wayward, tfi6 sensitive, the strong of passion and intemperate of 
tongue; but who would have sought them in Richard Moore? His 
severity to the Attorney-General broke on us with surprise. Keen 
as was the satire, and poignant and wicked the wit of Mr. Sheil, lie 
was surpassed by Mr. Moore in thejntensity and Unsparing w'eight of 
bis blows. Amd yet there was nothing which fell without the circle 
of professional duty. This is the difficulty to guard against, and for 
transgressing which, in the este 9 m of the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon was honoured with his cartel. We can account for the 
unloosing of Mr. Moore's generally inoffensive tongue. A deep de¬ 
posit had been accumulating in his mind since the day he wa^harged 
with gross ignorance.” The long fast since then had sharj^ned his 
appetite. He gatherSl up and nursed his just indignation for a future 
day, when it suddenly burst on the Attorney-General's ear with an 
effect quite appalling. His parliamentary career, and we ourselves 
acknowledge a guilty participation, has exposed Mr. Smith to much 
unprovoked bitterness. To gall a generous steed by a continual 
pricking of his ulcerated wpunds, Is unkind^nd cruel. Had he done 
deeds of dishonour and disrepute, let him pay the penalty of a cri¬ 
minal remembrance—otherwise let him be spared. In the case of Mr. 
Moore, it was only the old law of Talio. Mr. Sm'ith pierced, and was 
punished In' return. That Mr. Moore so smote, let the Attorney- 
General accuse the quickness of his pwn temper, which is for ever 
rising lip in judgment against him—a w'eakness, {lowever, which is 
more than balanced by many virtues. 

To pass to more pleasing contemplations than the quarrels of ho- 
^ pourable men, which, afler all, amount to nothing more than that 
pitificial enmity engendered by the temporary conflict of heated 
tnmds^ and which soon fades before the returning light of cool and 
d^m)erate reflection—Mr. Moore cleared up what Mr. Sheil left for 
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the most part untouched in all its purity—the law of conspiracy, and 
its application to the case of all the tjaversers. He was very clear 
and powerful in untying the hard knots with which the Crown had 
drawn in and fastened the accused. Every sentence contained a 
principle. Without identifying himself with the repeal question, from 
which he kept sedulously distant, he rested the right of the Irish 
people to pursue it on the true, intelligible, and constitutional grounds. 
From an abstract vi^w of the law, he descended to particulars, and 
alit on the Clont&rf meeting* whicl) it was stated by the Attorney- 
General was not held by Mr. O'Connell, “ from a conviction of its 
illegality.” This afforded Mr. Moore a fine opportunity of assailing 
the conduct of the government in their tardy issue of that memorable 
proclamation, and at the same time, of explaining the views and ex¬ 
tolling the humanity of IVFr. O'Connell, in saving the unarmed multi¬ 
tudes from the chances of a collision with the soldiery. Whether the 
projected march to Conquer-Hill, with Mr. Morgan’s ** turms of horse 
and wings,” and the sable denizens of the Coal Quay in divisions and 
sections—was legal or not, we shall not inquire after the verdict,but that 
the motives of theleader originated in purer and better feelings than those 
attributed by the Attorney-General, we cannot for a moment doubj^ 
Mr. Moore, with simple eloquence, depicted the disastrous conse¬ 
quences which might ensue from a rasli or sudden act or word of 
oflTence—and with the ()ossib1e horrors of a butchery before the eyes 
of Mr. O’Connell, he left the Jury to choose between the convictions 
of humanity and illegality. The speech occupied two hours in the 
delivery, and within that time it would be difficult to j:ompress more 
solid reasoning—more comprehensive, and at the same time minute 
and particular exposition—more successful development of principles, 
and more skill in their application. He aimcfd at no splendid display—he 
forgot himself in the interests of his clients, and was content with the 
more humble duty of keeping close to his subject. After the high flavour 
of Mr.Wieil’s oratory, the homeliness of Mr. Moore was a great relief 
—one had the cream of champagne, the otlt^ of humble but iriore 
nutritious milk. Each, however, is good in its season. 

Mr. Hatchcirs defence for the Secretary of the Association sur¬ 
passed "in effect the customary run of his jury addresses. Circum¬ 
spect and cunning, he threw deep into shadow, or’passed over with 
the slightest glance of hU cautious mind, those points of the accusa¬ 
tion which bore most lllavily on Mr. Rrfy. He pressed the Crown 
with well-affected indignation on^the solemn mockery of punishing a 
man for a conspiracy who was merely the paid servant of the con¬ 
spiring bod^. This was the very danger in which his client was 
involved, and he pushed it aside with a ** Really, gentlemen of the 
jury, this is J)ad. Was. tlibre ever anything so monstrous, as 1)0 
punish myclienffor speaking no seditious speech—moving no cri¬ 
minal resolution—attending no monster-meeting ? For I will show 
you that the excursion to Tara was an innocent pic nic **—and sic to 
the end. The light materials of his defence were worked together 
with much adroitness, and put forth with vigour and effect. One 
point he turned to the greatest advantage. In the cases of Horne 
Tooke and Hardy, the law officers of the day, influenced by British 
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feelings, and dealing with British juries, produced for examination 
the secretary to the Corresponding Society—a reluctant witness for 
the Crown; but an English Attorney-General gave accused English¬ 
men the benefit of his cross-examination. That witness established 
the innocent character of the Society. Here the “ Secretary” was 
distorted into a conspirator, and struck mute for self and fellows. 
Mr. Hatchell was overflowing with “ monstrosicies”—this was mon¬ 
strous-chat was monstrous—everything done by. the Crown, in fact, 
was to him inexplicably monstrous. I^ow was it to be believed that 
in a fiTee country—governed by a constitution and laws—that the- 
Crown should bear down on so innocent a man as Mr. Kay—for doing 
what ?-:T^|^iving the moneys of the Society—directing the correspon¬ 
dence blfUite Society—ordering the publications of the §ociety— 
and discharging the bills of the Society. Ii was monstro^us, "Gentle¬ 
men;^* preposterously monstrous ! Mr. Hatchell’s language was dis¬ 
tinguished Tdr abstinence from all personality or attribution of unfair or 
uncandid motives. He spoke without offence, and his efficiency was 
not less. The doses administered by his predecessors were strong 
enough, and perhaps the policy of moderation in that juncture was 
^st that could have been adopted. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon had from the commencement thrown himself into the 
lead, tind maintained it with an inflexibility which often savoured of 
undue hardship to his opponents; but the cause lay deeper—in the 
peculiarity of his temperament. It was his constitution, the character 
of his mind, and not the result of an obtrusive or vindictive disposi¬ 
tion ; for though a bold and courageous man, he is in many respects 
gentle and retiring. Professionally he strikes forward, and stays 
within no limits which he conceives it his duty to surpass. Jn all this 
th<^e is no criminal intertt.” He was counsel for Dr. Gray, of the 
Freegnans Journal^ and unlike Mr, Moore, who contented liimself 
with a rapid and forcible sketch, there remained for him the bound¬ 
less variety of theiaw and evidence. This was the pondeiyfliB task 
which Mr. Fitzgibbon iocurred, and he accomplished it in a speech of 
immense length. He pitted himself against the eleven hours of the 
Attorney-General, and in truth assumed tlie part of Attorney-(ireneraP 
for the accused. He was able, searching and logical; but had he 
been more compressed, he would have been more convincing. His 
fault lay in his prolixity. Condensed into fi^or six hours, his argu¬ 
ment would have proved the master-piece m the trials; but being 
long of argument, and strict of conscience, he gave the accused the full 
benefit of both. The foretaste of his severity in the past discussions 
influenced all the law oflicers to erect tfieir united ears, and watch 
every word of Mr. Fitzgibbon. It was believed that he, with his 
usual fearlessness, would take advantages of the occas^ion, and speak 
the truth that was in him.” Feeling, perhaps, that in the stern dis¬ 
charge of his duty, his language might give offence, he opened with 
a high eulogy on the professional merits of the Attorney-General— 
he rounded off his character as a gentleman and a lawyer most panc- 
gyrically, but then he took care to discriminate between what was due 
to him as a private individual and state prosecutor. In the latter ca- 
padl^ be felt bound to speak as his client, standing at the bar, would 
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hie father and the murderers, flew to his aid, and was himself imiuo- 
dated upon the corpse of the author of his days. The youngest, half¬ 
dead with fright, stole softly fro|n his bed, and hid himself behind 
some tapestry, in a corner of the chamber, where he remained the rest 
of the night and the whole of the following day. Towards the evening, 
several strangers came to take away the bodies of the two victims; 
and, in doing so. could not help letting fall a few words of pity, forced 
from them by the desolating spectacle of the murdered sire and son. 
The trembling orphan, on hearing tfiem, thought he might venture to 
confide in their humanity, he therefore emerged from his hiding-place, 
and threw himself at their feet, exclaiming, 

" Save me! O save me ! Do not give me up to the wicked men 
who killed them!” 

His sudden and unlooked-for appearance, at first, alarmed those of 
whom he implored mercy and assistance- Luckily, there was not 
“^amongst them any of those tigers thirsting for heretical blood; and 
the prayer df the young Dc Caumont excited commiseration. 

** Who art thou?” inquired one of the men. 

The boy reflected a moment;—a secret instinct dictated to him his 
answer. 

« I am known to Monsieur de Biron,” said he; « take me to the 
Arsenal, and he will reward you handsomely.” 

They insisted upon his naming himself; with an astonishing pre¬ 
sence of mind, however, for his age, he still refused; and this prudence 
saved him. They took him to the Arsenal; the grand-master of the 
artillery paid generously those who presented him, and, ultimately, 
succeeded in snatching this precious branch of an ancient and noble 
family from the daggers of the slaughterers. 


CRUELTIES EXERCISED UPON THE PROTESTANTS BY JEAN 
FEURIEU. L’AVOCAT, LE COMTE DE COCONAS, LE PEZOU, THl^ 
BUTCHER, El'C. / 

We have already cited as the principal actors in this terrible tra¬ 
gedy, the Guises and the Grand Prior of France, as well as thfe piti¬ 
less Tavennes. The cruelty of this latter has affixed to his name an 
odious celebrity, and that cruelty was rendered still more detestable 
by the way he added to it:—“ The doctors pretend,” said the wretch, 
fnhat bleeding is not less wholesome in summer than in spring. 
Saignez~moi done (ous ces huguenots 
But besides those criminals of a higher order, history has trans¬ 
mitted to us, in letters of blood, the names of some of the subaltern- 
agents of the vengeance of Medicis. 

Conspicuous amongst these latter was Jean Jfbrrier, who, to his 
profession of avocat, united the charge of capitaine of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. The former he exercised with some distinction, and 
being endowed with a supple and insinuating character, he contrived 
to gain the confidence of several Protestant families, both in a friendly 
and professional sense. To render them still more communicative 
and trustful, he appeared to be deeply interested in their cause and 
not far from adopting himself their religious sentiments. The 
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Protestants who^ with their accustomed, but imprudent good iaith, 
let tliis vile spy of the Guises and the court into their secrets, be¬ 
came his first victims. * 

Under the pretext of saving them, he called successively at several 
of their houses at the beginning of the terrible drama; he-revived 
them by delusive promises, swore to guarantee them from the assassins, 
and finished by obtaining the deposit of their gold and jewels, \o pre¬ 
serve them from the rapacity of the pillagers- The precious trea¬ 
sures once in his hands,^he tlirev^ off the mask, and the too confiding 
Calvinists found in Perrier, not a friend, but an executioner. 

This wretch openly vaunted of his misdeeds and murders, by the 
aid of which he acquired a considerable fortune, of which he remained 
possessor for a few years. His insatiable cupidity, however,,was not 
yet satisfied; his assumed zeal for Catholicism, and the well-being of 
the state, had served but to veil the passions that guided him at 
massacre of St. Bartholomew; but with all liis legal chicanery and 
Jesuitical skill, he could not assign a legitimate cause the secret 
correspondence which he, at a later period, was suspected of carrying 
on with the court of Spain. 

ITcnr^ III. caused him to be arrested (lt>78), and tried. Amongst 
the higlf crimes and misdemeanours with which he was charged, no 
mention whatever was made of the notorious murders ;tnd robberies 
he had perpetrated six years before. He was not punished for the 
real crimes of which he was guilty, but for those of which he was 
suspected. However he was punished, and his victims were avenged. 

One of the competitors of Perrier in crime, was the Comte de 
Coconas. This adventurer, a favourite of the Due d’Alen 9 on, (the 
king’s brother,) carried on an amorous intrigue with Henrietta de 
Clcves, Duchess of Nevers. He was^amongst the most sanguinary 
enemies of the Calvinists,,and when the people had taken alive some of 
their victims, and were tired of slaying and sought to sell their poor 
^^risoners to their enemies, fixing a greater or a lesser price according 
to the rank of the victim, or the hate of the purchaser, then this fa¬ 
vourite of a roj^al prince, this beloved of a princess, this bigot par 
excellence, the Comte de Coconas, was found amongst the “ highest 
bidders.” 

He first began by tempting his victims witli the assurance of par¬ 
don if they would abjure their heresy. If they consented, they were 
put to death, lest, as he said, they might be tempted to relapse into 
apostacy; if they refused, they were massacred to punish them for 
their attachment to a creed reproved by the church and the king. 

Amongst those who ^ere sold and delivered to him were two young 
lovers, whose patents had just been murdered by his hand. He pro¬ 
mised to these unfortunates to save, and to unite them, if they would 
renounce their religion. The young man, aware of the perfidy of his 
enemy, and assured that this was but a snare for his credulity, refused 
to be guilty of such useless apostacy. Coconas poniarded him by 
deyrees in the presence of his affianced one; and it was not till after 
having forced her to witness the long sufferings of her lover, that 
he put her to death by the same prolonged agony. All the “ here¬ 
tics” wJio fell into the hands of this cannibal died thus, in the midst 
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of the most cruel and atrocious tortures. He cut off their arms or 
legs, hung them up by the feet or wrists, bled them at the temples, 
and wounded and tortured them in every manner; aggravating their 
torments by taunts and. insults. Never did the pagan emperors, in 
their persecutions of the primitive Christians, perpetrate such inhu¬ 
man barbarity. 

It was in the name of a just and merciful God, to establish the 
triumph of his holy worship/' that such horrors were committed !... 

The monster, of whom we are obliged itr speak, was an Italian. 
Catherine had brought with her,i,or invited, to France swarms of those 
vile adventurers, whose poison, or whose poinards, were always at the 
service of their munificent patroness. 

In 157.4, this Comte de Coconas entered into the cabal of the poli- 
tiqiws or ^uecontem^ at the head of which was placed the Ducd’Aleiifon. 
i^s he was a favourite of this prince, as well as La Mole, they were 
both condemned to be beheaded, and the sentence was put in execu¬ 
tion. Margiferite de Valois, who entertained tender sentiments 
towards La Mole, in vain sought to save him. The »Duchess de 
Nevers equally failed in her endeavours to preserve the life of her 
lover, the horrible Coconas. 

A butcher, named Pezou, had taken possession of a houle, after 
having murdered all its inhabitants; To this human slaughterhouse 
they brought the heretics, where they were slain like animals, by the 
hand of this miscreant, who then cut them to pieces, w'hich he cast 
into a tumbril, which when full was emptied into the river. He 
openly proclaimed that he was authorised in his atrocities by the;king 
and Messieurs de Guise. No one dared, or even dreamt of cliecking 
the bloodthirsty rage of this wretch ; on the contrary, his zeal was 
applauded by the religious terrorists of that period. Charles himself, 
informed of the loyal and zealous services rendered to the monarchy 
and Catholic church, by Pezou the butcher, resolved to see with his 
own eyes a subject so devoted. ^ t 

The slaughterer* was consequently brought before his sovereign. 
More than ten days had elapsed since the commencement of the 
massacre; no excuse therefore could be pleaded, as in the first mo¬ 
ments of fury, when excesses might sometimes liave been committed 
without reflection, and die violence of which might have been after¬ 
wards deplored. The royal butcher, Charles IX., and the plebeian 
butcher Pezou, it might have been supposed, were both restored to 
their usual sang-froid, and both not exempt from some feelings of 
remorse. No such thing. The same demon rage, the same sangui¬ 
nary passions possessed them still; the king ^nd the executor of his 
parricidal orders, remained alike unshaken, their flem nerves did not 
tremble; the one was still as impatient as ever to see liuman blood flow, 
as the other to shed it. Pezou being one of the Captains of la Ville 
de Paris, it was by this last title that Charles IX. addressed him. 

*‘Wel], captain,*'said he, shall we soon be delivered from those 
Huguenots?'^ 

“ Sire/* replied the wretch, ** if all your subjects had taken as much 
trouble as myself to send those detestable miscreants en enfery not one 
of them would breathe at this moment.*’ 
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** 1 know,^* rejoined Charles* “ that you have displayed a most 
praiseworthy zeal* and for which you may be assured of my royal 
satisfaction.^’ 

“ I shall not be satisfied* Sire^ until I see the entire accomplishment 
of the great task which the good Catholics and your majeSty's faithful 
servants^ have undertaken, amongst whom I flatter myself 1 may be 
included. I promise^ Sire, to take no repose ere the great and desir* 
able object is attained, tbe extermination of the heretics. Since the 
ever memorable day^ when his nyijesty authorised us to deliver him 
from his enemies, I have laboured,without ceasing to execute his 
orders. No longer than yesterday, this arm. Sire, precipitated into the 
flood one hundred and twenty Huguenots, wliose heads this cleaver 
bad previously cut off!” 

In saying this, Fezou brai^ished the horrid weapon he held in his 
hands, yet stained with the blood of his victims. 

At this appalling recital Charles evinced neither astonishment nor 
horror; on the contrary, he grinned approvingly “ a ghdtetly smile I” 

“I hope,” continued the ferocious manslayer, “ not to be less lucky 
the approaching night than those preceding. 1 have discovered the 
refuge of a great number of the confederates, and in a few hours they 
shall edtse to give farther trouble I” 

The king laughed outright on hearing these last words, and said to 
the surrounding courtiers— 

Par le sang-dien, Messieurs, voild un vaillant champion^* 

Charles then addressed some encouraging words to the wretch, and 
distressed him. A tew hours after, Pezou slaughtered another hun¬ 
dred Protestants. 

Another wretch, called Rene, an Italian by birth, acquired a horri¬ 
ble celebrity. Already accused of poisoning the queen dowager of 
Navarre, he was employed by the king in the carnage of Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew, and the shocking atrocities he committed proved him to 
#be worthy of his employers, and of his own already acquired reputa¬ 
tion for crime and cruelty. One of his friends, Gaultier, a rich jew¬ 
eller, had adopted the reformed creed, and expecting to share the fate 
of his co-religionists, was prepared to sell his life dearly. At this 
moment, the perfidious Italian came to him and protniii^d to save him 
if he would take refuge in his, Rene’s, house. The too confiding jew¬ 
eller consented, and taking with him his most precious treasures, with 
a large sum in money, they proceeded together to the dwelling of 
Ren6. Scarcely had they arrived there, when the assassin threw 
off his mask; he caused the unfortunate Gaultier to be hound hand 
and foot, and threatel^ed to put him to death by the most cruel 
tortures, unless he disclosed the place where the remainder of his riches 
were concealed. u« that condition alone, he promised to save the life of 
his prisoner. Gaultier had but little faith in such a promise; however, 
he satisfied the cupidity of his gaoler, who then left him, but soon re¬ 
turned with an immense quantity of gold and jewels. The villain, 
nevertheless, was not yet satisfied ; he pretended that his victim had 
withheld from him the hiding-place of his most valuable treasures, 
and, in spite of the jeweller’s denegations, Rene made him suffer 
unheard-of tortures to disclose a secret which did not exist. At length, 
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convinced tliat there was no more plunder to obtain^ he told Gaultier 
to prepare for death. In vain the victim reminded him of their long- 
staoding friendship, and of his most solemn promises; in vain he es¬ 
sayed to touch the monster by his prayers and by his tears; nothing 
could inov#him ; he stabbed his supplicating friend to the heart, and 
threw hia body into the Seine. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 

BY SIRS. ABDY. 

I sTOon within the cottage door 
One sunny morn-in May, 

Its feeble inmate, ojd and poor. 

In Death's embraces lay ; 

And o'er the corpse a maiden fair 
Inclined her bright young head. 
Closely they held communion there— 
The Living and the Dead ! 


The Dead—^how rigid was that form, 
How fixed tl^ose glassy eyes ! 

The Living—that soft check was warm 
With rich and roseate dyes ; 

Dark ringlets o'er her forehead white 
^In wild luxuriance broke, ^ 

And from her eye’s deep azure light 
The soul within her spoke. 

She dwelt in glittering halls of state, 

Y et these she valued not. 

Loving to leave the gay and groat, 

And seek the rustic cot; 

And often had she knelt and pray’d 
Beside that lowly hod. 

Where now in y)atient love she stay'd. 
Abiding Mith the Dead. ^ 

C 

t- 

There, with inquiring eyes she stood. 
Those pale changed looks to trace, 
While her soft ebon tresses flow'd 
Ir’er the cold lifeless face ; 

And earnestly I watch’d the scene. 

Nor moved, nor spoke,—in dread 
To break that holy bond between 
The Living and the Dead! 
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I wept—in heaviness I wept; 

Not for the cottage dame 
Who there securely, calmly slept— 
Her worn and feeble frame 
Reposed in peace—I knew her mind 
Had Christian faith possest, 

And freely, gladly, I resign'd 
The we^jCJ to her rest. 


But she, that gentle girl, might yet 
Brook dire and bitter wrong, 

Her name aspersed, her peace beect 
By Slander's serpent tongue; 

Alas! the world,'to work our ill. 

For ever lies in wait, 

And they who shun Us love, must still 
Be followed by its hate. 


Or worse, far worse than wrongs or taunts. 
Temptations spell might win, 

I'hose footsteps to the treacherous haunts 
Of vanity and sin; 

She by another’s dying bed. 

Unwearied love had shown; 

Oh ! might she not hereafter need 
Some friend to smooth her own.^ 


1 started—strangers came around. 

They viewed my streaming eyes. 

And said that her I mourned, had found 
A refuge in the skies: * 

And silently I left the place, 

Nor recked they that 1 shed 
Tears for the maid of noble race 
Who stood beside the Dead ! 
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BY ABBOTT LEE. 

PooB Diana» exhausted by her passions, her tears^and her feelings, 
sank weeping upon her aunt Mrg, Moryllioni Shrubsole’s shoulder, 
frightening that lady into at least a dozen deaths, amazing young 
Hope out of his memory, terrifying the lap-dog, and putting fhe whole 
household into pretty considerable consternation. It w^s some time 
before Diana’s emotion permitted her to make herself intelligible, but 
when that time arrived her communications produced some’l^ery ex- 
^^traordinary effects. 

“ What!” exclaimed Mrs. Moryllioti Shrubsole, “ has she really 
given Edward up ? Well, there is something very generous in that! 
So handsome and so engaging as Edward is 1 Ileally, now, she must 
have wonderful resolution to give him up.” 

She could not if she loved him," said Diana, turning away her 
head. 

But then how disinterested I"* said Mrs. Shrubsole. She sacri¬ 
fices her own feelings to his interest. Rather than injure him, she 
gives up her engagement. She prefers his advantage to her own 
happiness.” 

O aunt, how blind you are I" exclaimed Diana. ** Do you not 
see that Edward, in losing his fortune, has lost his value? VMiat would 
she now gain by such an union ? No, no, believe me, she docs not 
wish to marry poverty, but wealth." 

“ It is ungenerous of yon to say so, Diana,” said Mrs. Shrubsole, 
warmly. ” For my own part, I was getting to feel very much disin¬ 
clined to this match, but really this girl's generosity makes me wish 
to be generous too, and now that it is not to be, I c/ould almost hnd in 
my heart to regret it." 

“ You too, aunt I” exclaimed Diana. 

** For my own part,” interposed Edward Hope, on wliose self-love 
Diana’s reflection^ on his ludye-love’s prudence had somewhat filed 
and grated, “ I am convinced that her generosity and her uffection 
have both been worked upon to induce her to give me up. 1 know 
what a sacrifice of her feelings such a measure would involve—know 
what a grief to her gentle spirit—1 know what a shock it would be to 
her sensitive mihd. My unde Hope has j^torked upon her gentle 
nature; but X will not rest until I know tlie truth!" 

“ O, wonderful delusion of you all I" exclaime(L!5iana. Wonderful 
delusion ! Strange, most strange, that this girl, obscure, unknown, 
unconnected, of low origin, brought up in comparative poverty, with 
little education, received into our family through compassioit should 
yet have been able to spread discord and misery among us all I” 

It is ungenerous to reflect upon her misfortunes 1” exclaimed 
young Hope. 

** And for the discord, s/ie has not made it,'* said Mrs. Morylliun 
Shrubsole. 
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“ Strange prejudiced vrorld!” exclaimed Diana. “ The friends 
whose hearts were so wliolly and solely mine so short a time ago, are 
now alienated from me—given to a stranger I I, the child of the house, 
am nothing—she, the artful usurper, is everything! Ah, why d^ 
I return to the shelter of a roof which has lost the feeling of home I 
And yet I foolishly fancied that when she had abandoned you, had 
Icfl your protection, aunt Shrubsole, and bad'given up her engage* 
raent with you, cousirp Edward, I fancied then that your hearts would 
have opened to welcogie me as of old, when I thought myself so dear 
to you I But no, alas, I see thftt I was mistaken ! She^ that deceitful 
girl, has left her spells behind her! your feelings are poisoned against 
me I But I will not intrude I I will not trespass upon your humanity! 

I will hidfe myself in some corner of the world, where you shall never, 
neve^ hear of me more I I will not seek any others l !0 love me* 
because mi/ heart can never change, though yours ’may I I will— 

I will-” Here sobs choked poor Diana’s utterance. 

Ah, wise mother, Nature I In giving woman tears she has endowed 
her with all power! tears convince, melt, persuade. The weakhess of 
tears is mighty strength. 

“ Diana!” said young Hope, “with something like a huge struggle 
in his heart between an old love and a new, “ only be more generous 
and more just, and we shall love you as well as ever. Show a little of 
that bealitiful feminine kindness of feeling, which is%o endearing in a 
woman, towards this gentle, destitute, truthful, disinterested girl, and 
you reinstate yourself in all our hearts.” 

" I do her justice,” said Diana, bitterly; “ it is not in my owrr power 
to do her more or less. I must wait till you do the same.” 

Strange infatuation,’’ said Edward Hope, ** to be blind to so much 
Excellence 1” 

“ Strange infatuation,” repeated Diana, “ to be blind to so much 
duplicity !" 

" Surely,” said Mrs. Shrubsole, “ giving up Edward Hope ought 
' quife to have reinstated her in your good opinion.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Diana, “ I am indignant at every injury 
which those I love receive. She gives him up because he has lost his 
pecuniary value in her eyes. What profit would there be in marrying 
some miserable hundred a year ? Edward, without hopes or nllowanyc, 
from his uncle, would be hut a poor speculation. Ah, Edward, bdieve 
a woman who is always quick-sighted, and most so when the happi¬ 
ness of her friends is in jeopardy, believe her that your position and 
your income were of far more value in this hypocrite’s eyes than any¬ 
thing that appertaias to yourself.” 

You wrong her! on my life you wrong her!” exclaimed Edward 
Hope, greatl^^^xasperated. “ It is her affection for me that has been 
played upon, her very generosity that has been acted upon to induce her 
to relinquish me. She thought I should he injured in, my prospects, 
redpeed to indigence, lose the affections of my nearest relatives ! 
But! will not acquiesce in such a decision ! I will see her I I will 
plead my own cause! I will convince her that poverty with her is 
sweeter to me than wealth without her!” 

Pleasant words these for Diana’s cars. Bitter enough must it be 
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td a ivonskn to suspect in the man she loves a truancy of feeling) but 
to hear a passion avowed—ah) poor Diana I 


Young Edward Hope) with a flushed and heated visage, rushed up 
the broad flight of steps which led to his uncle's door, and knocked as 
though he were in a nervous fever. Without waiting to be announced, 
he inarched straight into the 
dessert time. 

And accordingly he found his uncle seated at fhe*head of the festive 
board. Two vacated chairs were standing with their legs rather out 
of inarching order, and a couple of china plates bore witness that a 
fairer presence had not long before graced tlie tpble. In front of one 
6f these chairs the plate seemed to signify that a dainty appetite had 
failed in its exertions, for the half of a pedch and nearly the whole of 
^nflass of wine appeared to intimate that the consumption had been 
somewhat fairyish : while its neighbour plate presented a mountain of 
stones and peelings, and husks and stems, manifesting that self- 
enjoyment had been busy there. As for old Hope, he was sitting in 
a sort of a brown study, his head leaning on his hand, his glass un¬ 
sipped, perhaps thinking of Plato, or perhaps of somebody else. 
Whatever it might be, the entrance of his nephew aroused him. 

So, sir,” said old Hope, what am I to infer from this visit ? 
Obedience or disobedience ?” 

I am here because 1 must have a few questions solved I I cannot 
submit to be taken on and oflT at pleasure, like a domestic, without an 
expostulating word! I must know from Miss Keane’s own lips why 
1 am dismissed ! I am sure that this cannot be her willing act I I am 
too well assured of her preference. Her generosity has been worked^ 
upon, her gentle nature intimidated I O, I know from her own as¬ 
surance that this could not have been the act of her heart, since she 
would prefer a cottage with me to a palace without me!” 

“ Ithodomontade and nonsense,” said old Hope, impatiently. ** A 
cottage and a slipshod maid of all-work, or perhaps no maid at all I 
Why, you must be as unfeeling as you are mad, to desire to involve 
a gentle and delicate creature like this in such vulgar misery. Selfish 
folly, —let me hear no more of it!" 

•* I will hear from her own lips/’ exclaimed Edward Hope, “ how 
she has been acted upon. 1 am convinced that slie has not given me 
up willingly.” 

That you shall soon see!” said old Hope; and, rising from the 
table, be led the way into the drawing-room. « 

The fair Leonora was reposing on a rich crimson damask sofa in 
old Hope's splendid drawing-room, much as though ^ were feeling 
herself quite at home in his hospitable and opulent mansion. Her 
dainty lingers were toying a piece of lady-like frippery, miscalled tvork 
by the sex, and a species of somewhat voluptuous contentment rested 
over attitude and expression. lu a very comfortable easy chair, 
the other side of the apartment, a particularly voluminous lady, 
size would undoubtedly have won the prize, if prizes were given 
tor the best-bred and best-fed pieces of humanity, was piled up in a 


dining-room, knowing that it was about 
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most delectable easy chair, apparently sleeping ofFthe effects of a too 
redundant dinner. We hear talk now and then of people being all mind, 
but certainly Mrs. Moody was all body. Being, however, only invited 
to play propriety in old Hope's establishment for the sake of coun- 
tenancing his delectable ladye-visitor, the fair Leonora, ■he*certainly 
filled the part remarkably well, for it could not possibly be denied 
that her mere presence^ was a very great propriety. Undoubtedly the 
old lady and the young lady must have agreed remarkably well, for 
they both looked coutfterparts lof contentment, with this difierence, 
however, the one was forgetful of all outward things in the enjoyment 
of her own internal comfort, whilst the pleasure of the other seetned 
external, as she every now and then glanced around the really hand* 
some room with an air of infinite complacency. " . • 

But if her anticipations wore pleasant, they were soon disturbed by 
the entrance of the two Hopes. 

** Young lady,” said old Hope, I bring an incredulous gentleman 
to you, who will not believe that your actions are those of a free agent. 
Will you have the goodness to convince him that you are not an 
enchanted, though you may be an enchanting lady, and that you 
are not kept here on compulsion, or anything but your own free 
choice ?*' 


I should, indeed, be ungrateful for the kind shelter which your 
hospitable roof has afforded an unhappy girl, if 1 did not tliankfully 
acknowledge that it is my deepest obligation to have been received 
into the bosom of your most kind and honourable protection. 

Well, sir, are you satisfied asked old Hope, with a glance of 
triumph at his nf^phew. 

# But, Leonora,” said young Hope, ** this is not all. 1 am told that 
you relinquish your engagement with me ?” 

Lest you should believe that 1 influence this lady’s determination, 

I will leave you to each other.” 

Not so, dear Mr, Hope,” said the New Companion, imploringly. 

Stay, to strengthen my weak mind. Stay, t^iat 1 may have the 
comfort of knowing that 1 act as you approve. Stay, to guide and to 
sustain me. Leave me not to myself, I implore you, for my whole 
trust and confidence is not in myself but you.” 

“ Dear, good girl, I will stay then if you wish it.” 

Leonora,” said young Hope, how am I to understand this ? Do 
you dread my importunities, or have you been beguiled into a promise 
of giving me up which you now repent ? Speak candidly, I conjure 
you, for it may be tljpt the happiness and the condition of our future 
lives depends upon ywr answer.” 

Ah, 1 do ^ grieve to wound you, but I should grieve still more 
to injure yoti^said the New Companion, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes- “ I am young and inexperienced, and ignorant of the world 
and its ways, and I know that I ought to submit my conduct to the 
guidance of those who have the wisdom and the goodness to direct it. 

I know the tenderness of your heart too well not to believe tihat you 
would languish under the displeasure of such an uncle as you possess, 
even in toy society; and when I know, too, that your brightest pro- * 
spects in life would be blighted, that my compliance witli your wishes 
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n you to a lot of misery and privation, you who have been 
trained in luxury—ah^ do you not see that it is as much a matter of 
duty as of feeling for me to withdraw from an engagement which 
H would bring upon you so many penalties and privations?*’ 

“ Good girl 1 Generous girl! Sensible girl!” exclaimed old Hope. 
** However unhappy in all things else,” said the fair Leonora, weep¬ 
ing, I must and do feel happy in your approbation. I may have 
been thought selfish, 1 may have been accused of consulting my own 
interest, I may have been suspected t.of desirhignny own aggrandise¬ 
ment ; but now I can proudly refute the charge. Even Miss Slade 
wjj! now believe that I am not mercenary, not desiring my own aims 
and ends, as she so cruelly asperses my disinterestedness in saying! 

» You will ,pow do me justice, Mr. Edward. You will now exonerate 
me, Mr. Hope.” * * 

0 ^^** I do 1 tiido !’* said old Hope, warmly. 

I see little generosity in deserting the fallen fortunes of a man 
with whom you had professed to spend your life—I should see much 
more in adhering to them,” said young Hope, witli some acrimony. 

“ Ah 1 do you too turn against me ? Have the unhappy prejudices 
of your family tainted your mind also? Ah, then what is there 
stable in life! I thought I might have confided in you for ever! 
I believed that I could have trusted in your generous attacliment 
through time and through eternity I But your mind is poisoned also I 
Your feelings are alienated ! In whom then shall I trust? In whom 
then shall I confide ?" 


” In me,** said old Hope. “ You deserve it, and I am determined 
to be your friend.*’ 

«How strangely do you reverse the case,*' said young Hope, “I am 
the deserted, and therefore the Jnjured, and yet you cast on me the 
reflections which more properly belong to yourself.” 

“ You hear I you hear I** exclaimed the fair Leonora, clasping her 
hands and raising her tearful eyes to tlie old gentleman's face. You 
hear these cruel aspersions, and cast on me at a time when I am 
proving the generosity of niy soul—O, who will do me justice? iWho 
will bear witness to the purity of my motives?” 

“ I will! I do !*’ exclaimed old Hope; only don’t agitate yourself— 
don’t agitate yourself.” 

** How can I help it, dear, dear sir ? This cruelly would kill me 
only for your kindness. I who have given up everything to be thus 
aspersed I I who leave myself desolate in the world, and choose rather 
to labour for my daily bread tlian to injure those who love me I Ah, 
Mr. Edward, do me justice, I beseech you; aJlow the purity of my 
motives, if you would not break niy heart !'* - 

“ I think you would have been more generous litw you remained 
faithful to your engagement,” replied young Hope, rather doggedly. 

More generous to ruin you 1 More generous to rob you of the 
affections of your uncle, and such an uncle! Metre generous not to 
throw myself upon the world a beggar I To have to win my own 
daily bread ! Ah, Mr. Edward, you do not know what it is to be a 
weak and timid woman, and alone in this vast world ! this cruel 
wilderness of a world! without knowing where to turn or what to do, 
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and even with a very subsistence to struggle for ! Alas I 1 poor 
shipwrecked creature ! unhappy me I” 

“ No! no! Don’t talk so! You make me quite uncomfortable!" 
said old Hope* 

“ I am convinced that you never loved me I” exclaimed young 
Hope, 

“ Because I prefer your interest to my own I your happiness to my 
own! Because I prefer to remain friendless, that you may retain 
your friends I Choose •rather tq be poor, that you may remain rich I 
Sacrifice my own peace, that yours may remain solid as a rock I But 
1 must bear this injustice I I must submit I It is my lot to suffer!" 
and the fair Leonora folded her white bands meekly over her bos(^, 
and looked as much like a saint as possible. 

“ I must put an end to ^lils, or it will kill me T* said bid Hope. 

“ You see, Edward, that this young lady speaks on the s^gestions of 
her own admirable understanding, and her own excelldiu heart, 
cannot stand by and see her tortured any longer. She is too delicate 
a great deal to bear such rough usage—why, man, you would not 
surely keep her on the rack any longer. She has been explicit enough. 
Be satisfied—she is as wise as she is generons. Are you not answered 
enough ?*’ 

“ More than enough,” said Edward Hope. 

“ You will be happ}' 1” said the fair Leonora, in thd soft accents of 
tremulous! emotion—you will be happy, for you deserve to be so I 
For me it inatters little how one so lonely and so sorrowful may wan¬ 
der, or what may be her portion ; but 1 shall always remember you 
with gratitude, and with the most ardent aspirations for your happi¬ 
ness. * Mr. Hope will approve of my going so far.” Old Hope 
nodded, and looked very much as if he approved of everything that 
she did. « Tell Mrs. Shrubsole that I thank her from my heart for 
the generons protection which she afforded to one so lonely, and that 
relinquishing her affection and her home are amongst the sorrowful 
events of my sad life. Say also to Miss Slade, i^ 1 may still so far 
trespass on your kindness, how tenderly I could have loved her if she 
would have suffered it, and how entirely I forgive her all the grief 
which her unremitting persecution has brought upon^me—^yes, I for¬ 
give her with my wliole heart I” and the New Companion raised her 
blue eyes up to heaven—at least to the celling—And now farev/elll” 
and, witli her handkerchief to her eyes, she put her while hand into 
his ; “ farewell! I must never see you again, at least until your feel¬ 
ings towards me have undergone a total change—until you can look 
upon me as a sister—friend. Farewell, and may happiness be your 
portion! Farewell, a long farewell!” and with a gentle pressure of 
ids fingers, theHair Leonora left the room. 

Old Hope and young Hope looked into each other’s faces. 

“ Is she not next to an angel?” said old Hope. 

** I don’t know,” replied young Hope; “ but if so, why did you no< 
agree to our union ?” 

“ Because I am firm—firm as a rock ! I trust that I have some 
decision of character. And hark you, Edward, I have another be¬ 
cause—and that is, because I shrewdly suspect that you arc not half 
worthy of her.” 
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** I neither undmtand lier, you, nor myself,” said Edward Hope; 
and so saying, he took his departure in a very peculiar state of bewil¬ 
derment. 


Well, it is'a curious thing how the same heart can be possessed at 
the same time by perfectly opposing feelings; how it can be divided 
into parties, like the benches of the House of Commons—how self 
can oppose self, and feelings opposq, feelings and a perfect war be 
raging within, all at the same time* Now poor Edward Hope's citadel 
w^ just in this condition. He could not arrive at any conclusion 
to the question whether the fair Leonora was a fallen or an unfallen 
V angel; whether she was the most generous or the most selfish of 
living women; or whether she sacrificed him to the excess of her 
aBection, orJ;he most entire indifference; whether it was his interest 
^r her own ;^whichever way it might be, of one thing he was sure, 
and that was, that he should have felt very much better satisfied with 
her had she committed the error of preferring him blindly without any 
regard to any other consideration. But did she prefer him at all ? 
Self-love whispered some very disagreeable doubts, and self-love 
always will be heard ; aye, heard amid all the din and confusion of the 
passions; and the arguments of this speaker might have been very 
convincing indeed, only that it happened, that as often as a deep im¬ 
pression had been made, so often did self-love change sides, and 
answer itself with arguments of power. So, as happens in many 
other matters, Edward Hope did not know at what conclusion he had 
arrived at, or whether he had arrived at any conclusion at all. He 
could not for his life make up his mind whether he should tfeplure 
everlastingly that he had missed ^laving an angel all to himself, or re¬ 
joice unceasingly that he had not united his fate with something that 
was like a clog, and a plague, and a pestilence, and a hundred liorrid 
things besides, all in one. It will at once be seen cl^ar enough, that 
Edward Hope neither was or ever had been in love with the fair 
Leonora, since love for himself evidently had the mastery over him ; ■ 
and in fact it was only by practising on this same self-affection that 
the New Companion had ever obtained any influence in the constitu¬ 
tion or the heart-throne of our hero. 

And this is the difference between selfish and unselfish love. It is 
not that the one is real and the other artificial; both are genuine; 
only that the one is only another form of loving self, the other that of 
loving out of self. 

So Edward Hope walked about the house gljbmy and dissatisfied, 
with an expression of face that, like many other learn^ things, might 
have been translated two ways—either that he shomd like to shoot 
himself, or else that he should like to shoot somebody else. 

And now Mrs. Moryllion Shrubsole, who a short time back had been 
tempted to opine that her New Companion gave herself airs which 
more properly belonged to her patroness, was the only one in the 
household who had not retained but returned to her favourable inter¬ 
pretating and constructions of that most controversial-exciting young 
mdy. She now most warmly advocated her cause, declaring that she 
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had acted with the utmost disinterestedness— 
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he wondered how 


she herself could ever have fluctuated, and that she would most gladly 
renew her consent to the match, and even give the wedding break¬ 
fast* Poor Mrs. Shrubsole posse8sed|pne of those accommodating na-^ 
tures which are indeed somewhat common with the sex. ^ Had the^ 
order of things been reversed, she would have been reversed too- 
Since the match was not to be, she would willingly have had it take 
place ; while if it had been an arranged matter, she would have been 
very much inclined, to, withhold her consent, or at least to give it 
doubtingly. 

Diana was the only one of the trio whom neither storms could move 
nor sunshine melt from her opinion. The instincts of her heart were 
as strong as those of nature. The ancients did well ui making I-.ove, 
a divinity. Hatred,and revenge arCjbut passions—Love is an inspi-. 
ration. 

So time went on rather moodily at that pretty villa in\he Ilegent'S''^ 
Park. Young Hope was dissatisfied, Diana burning with intpatience 
and a strong sense of injustice, Mrs, Moryllion Shrubsole out of hu¬ 
mour, both with herself and her two companions, who were in fact no 
company at all, either for themselves or anybody else, and she was left 
even to take care of her own lapdogs, and keep them out of mischief. 

But all this while how went things on in the establishment of old 
Hope ? VVhy truth to tell, in a right gleesome sunshfny sort of a way 
enough. To be sure they .might well do so, since the mansion was 
some three times as handsome, and some six times as large, and some 
dozen times as well furnished,ISPi more than all, the New Companion 
was in it. And did the presence of that same New Companion en¬ 
hance the happiness of that dwelling? Aye, indeed did it I Why 
the place was altogether gilded over by her kindness, her good-hu¬ 
mour. Who but she accompanied did Hope to the door, aye, to the 
very hall door, when he went out—who asked him how long he should 
be—who hoped that nothing would detain him—who watched at the 
window till he came back again—wlio flew and n\ct him—who looked 
disappointed if he had lingered, delighted if he luul hastened—who 
walked with him in the garden—who took wine with him at dinner, 
who lamented if his appetite failed iiim—who knew at a glance whether 
he was ill or well, who perceived by intuition whether things had 
pleased or plagued him—wiio comprehended in a moment whether his 
spirits were high or low—who knew wliat books would please him, and 
what he would disapprove—wlio followed his taste in dress, in senti¬ 
ments, in manners—who netted him purses, fabricated watch-guards, 
embroidered him b(5bk-marks, bearing the mottoes of “ Forget me 
not,” and “ Rcmemfier me,” and A token of respect,” and such 
like prettiness^ all of which met his eye in every volume that he 
opened, and of course brought thoughts of the fair being who had 
placed them there to mingle up with the text, or perhaps to supersede 
it,.—who, we say, did all this ? why none else, most assuredly, but the 

New Companion, the fair Leonora. 

All this of course made the old bachelor’s old home quite a new thing 
to him. Men may say what they will, but we know that there can 
never be a paradise without some daughter of Eve within it^ and home 
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18 only a place to CTP&nd drink and sit and sleep in^ without the hal¬ 
lowing charm of a woman s presence. Men may say what they will 
about the jovial freedom of their Liberty Halls, but many a weary 
.joyless hour passes within them, |liany a discontented, peevish, snarling 
feeling is jexperienced, many a vacuum of heart and thought, many a 
comfortless rainy day, many a long winter evening, when the ticking 
• of the clock is the only sound, and that does but echo like the knell 
of departing moments that might have been joyhus if spent in cheerful 
companionship. And then for the lonely old bachelor to come into his 
dwelling wet and weary, without a creature to welcome him with either 
a word or a smile, or a single gleam of pleasure to brighten the place; 
nobody to consult his tastes and his comfort, nobody to prattle to him, 
tell him the gossip of the neighbourhood, and to link his sympathies 
and his interests with surrounding peopl^ , nobody to double his joys 
an d to halve his sorrows ; nobody to nurse him if he be sick, to console 
^'Km if he be scnrowfu], and then as time creeps on and age overtakes 
him, to 'liear no joyful prattler near him, no dimpled smiling girls, no 
stalwart hopeful boys, in whose youth and whose enjoyment he might 
' be young and happy again, and at last to leave none behind to lament 
him—heigho ! Nature will not suffer her law^s to be violated with im¬ 
punity, and nature never designed that men should be old bachelors. 

No wonder then that the unexpected charmer, who seemed much 
as if she had falfen from the clouds to charm away the foul domestic 
fiends of dreariness, loneliness, and weariness, appeared to him very 
much like an angel of light. Of C(y|||e had his unexpected visitor 
been an expected one, he would hairoHirunk away, and entirely de¬ 
clined the unknown happiness; but the lucky felicity had fallen, or 
rather had been thrust upon him without his own premeditation. He 
felt invigorated, animated; more brisk, more lively, more interested 
in everything. Albeit unused to*the singing mood, he was heard to 
hum certain snatches of old-fashioned songs, most marvellously out of 
tune; his shining shoes creaked more than ever in and out, and up 
and down; he was facetious with his tradespeople, told amusing anec¬ 
dotes to his friends, and even cracked a jest or two now and then 
with his servants; and, in addition to all this, regularly took just'one 
extra glass of wine every day after dinner. Furthermore, old Hope 
got a new suit of clothes out of his regular routine, of which the coat 
manifested something of a more dandified cut, with fancy gilt buttons, 
and of which the waistcoat was of a delicate cream colour. Nay, he 
sometimes went so far as to sport one of these last-mentioned garments 
of pure white—but he w’cnt still further, for he ordered himself a five- 
year-younger-fashioned flaxen-wig. ^ 

Header, do you apprehend anything ? comprehend anything ? sur¬ 
mise anything? suspect anything? 

No matter. Duke dmnum reigned throughout. Fat Mrs. Moody 
had never been so happy in her life. Pier appetite had never been so 
good, and she had never indulged it so much, for she luxuriated on 
breasts and merrythoughts of chickens, strengthened herself on jelly, 
nourished herself with gravy soup, cherished herself with all sorts of 
dainties, and cheered herself with all sorts of wine, without even a 
grudging look, a condition of felicity in which she had never before 
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tinizing inquiry as a composition; but half the effect is lost to those 
who did not hear him. The voice and tlie gesture—the visible in¬ 
spiration of intense energy and conscious power—the fluctuating emo¬ 
tions of the crowded court borne away by l)is fervour, when he carried 
tliem back to the days of national independence, and contrasted pre¬ 
sent desolation with past prosperity,—when he pointed to the fabric 
of the legislative temple, deserted as it was by the tutelar gods of old, 
—or when, in language nflt unworthy of Erskine, he traced the blessings 
derived to the w^orld fnom the r^ght of free discussion—liie soul he 
inspired into all he said, and the impassioned whirl in which his noble 
language rolled forth—all are lost in the transcript, and the frost-work 
of words only remains. 

To those who remembered the men of the olden time, and some 
there were there old enough to remember, his speech was allowed not 
to be inferior to*many of then' best productions. To us whose me¬ 
mory cannot draw on such distant recollections, and who have been 
conversant only witl» the cold ar»d creeping verbosencss wdiich is dig¬ 
nified with the appellation of “ practical,”—who have never heard the 
responses of the living oracle—only some false pretender to inspira¬ 
tion—llic Simon Maguscs on bills of exchange and ejectments on tTie 
title—on us Mr. Whiteside came with astonishment, even after the 
brilliant wonders of the member for Dungarvan. ^^'e arc not led away 
by the frivolous or the fanciful—\vc think w^e can distinguish between 
tlie correct and false in taste—between the genuine and spurious in 
thought and diction—between the mock-feeling of a nisi prius pedlar 
and the strong spirit of the true orator—between the bursting of 
the deep fountains and the scanty stream of a syringe. With every 
disposition to moderate feeling, we ^ were compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge the powerful influence of Mr. Whiteside, more particularly in 
the closing passages of each day which, it is no abuse of language to 
say, electrified the court. But it was not alone in the strong flights 
that his superiority w'as conspicuous. lie equally delighted by Ins 
lightness and liumour—by that perpetual play of pleasantry, which of 
all oratorical attributes is perhaps the most delicate fo manage and the 
most difficult to reconcile with depth and originality. We cannot at 
presAit proceed further, as one or two more claim a portion of our 
attention. At more fitting leisure we shall con)pare the eminent dis¬ 
plays of all, and give the world the benefit of our judgment on tin's 
revival of the old triumphs of our country. He was succeeded by 
Mr. M‘Donagh, who laboured under the disadvantage of being prc'- 
ceded by such a speaker. He made an admirable and effective argu¬ 
ment, for he did not affifetto soar, though, ostrich like, he passed over 
the ground with surprising quickness. Misfortunes are rarely single. 
Mr. Henn followed, and w'ithdr(‘W -public attention from tlie skilful 
reasoning and soundt explication of the law they had just heard from 
Mr. M‘Donagli. One matter we noticed during tlie delivery—that 
their lordships more frequently resorted to their pens—a sure sign of 
a sound argument. 

Mr. Henn long held out against all persuasives, but the defenceless 
condition of Tom Steele softened him into a relenting mood. It was a 
public regret that be did not lead, which he miglit have done with such 
March 1844. —von. xxxix.— no. clv. n 
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weight and autliority. But he would not infringe on an established 
rule of professional duty, and Mr, Moore stood in front. On the day 
only before he spoke did he determine, of all the leaders, not to remain 
silent. His speech was unexpected and unprepared, but the speaker 
Was not unprepared in those elements of phwer which mark the con¬ 
summate advocate and lofty reasoner. High intellect is ever ready for 
the work. Mr. Henn’s address may rather be called the outline of a 
great argument. Had he, consistently with the public time, and a sense 
of duty, filled it up with that bread^Ji and amplitude of which it was 
capable, there was none to surpass it in powerful effect. He was called 
suddenly to his task, and brief as was the time, he did not fall short 
of his reputation and the general hope. It was reported that Mr. 
Henn accepted a retainer on the condition that he would not be called 
on to speak. Some construed this into a desire, on his part, to keep 
well with the party in powder. They wdio knew the manliness and 
independence of his character, could not for a moment doubt, that no 
such feelings lurked at the bottom of Ins engagement. Fearless and 
honourable, he would not full short of his duty, although the shrinking 
were to lead to tlie highest honours. The fable reached his ears, and 
was soon dissipated in his acceptance of Mr. Steele's defence; though 
he seemed to feel that after the preceding displays, which, though 
brilliant, were the result of elaborate .preparation, that his less ambi¬ 
tious effort wbuld shine with diminislied lustre. I'lits is the native 
modesty of eminent minds. His light did not blaze as long or as 
strongly as Mr. Sheil’s or Mr. Whiteside’s, but it burned with as clear 
an effulgence during tiie one short hour of his unequalled address. 
Able judges declared that it tvas the most lucid and succinct—the 
most masterly in the concentration of the questions involved, and the 
application of the law—the most keen in the dissection of the charges 
—the most intelligible to and telling on the reason and consciences of 
the jury~the most conclusive and pithy in argument, and generally 
the most calmly convincing of all that had been spoken. The 
member for Dungarvan’s was* a brilliant epitomized history of Irish 
suffering, reacliotii^ and success—Mr. Moore’s a forcible constitutional 
argument—Mr. Hatchoirs a skilful nisi prius defence—Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon’s a thorough development of the law and evidence, but too 
redundant to be impressive—Mr. WHuteside’s a wide field of humour, 
research, and eloquence—Mr. M‘Donagh’s a clever ingenuity—but 
Mr. Henn’s was a strong and undiluted essence of sober and earnest 
reasoning. 

We have to do unsparing justice to all, but the pearl of the entire 
was Mr. Hennas short speech. With the miftic of Slieifs epigram¬ 
matic, and Whiteside’s frank, fresh, and forcible eloquence still ringing 
in our ears—with the “ law of conspiracy” hammered into our heads— 
and the evidence in all its minutest di^tails made as plain to our 
minds as Baron George's pike-staff, we pitied Mr. Henn for the dis¬ 
advantages under which he laboured in addressing the court. To be 
original in adding a new argument, or propounding a new principle, 
seemed beyond human capacity. The resources of skill and researdli 
appeared exhausted; but though he came on a long-beaten track, biif 
arguments had a freshness and novelty as unexpected as they Iviere. 
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rare. What he said went home. There was a dignity in his manner, 
and a sincerity in his language, supported and informed ns both were 
by a plain and straightforward reasoning, wliich produced a striking 
effect. The sly hits of sarcastic humour which l»e levelled at the in¬ 
dictment—the conference of the law officers, in which the Attorney- 
General gave his opinion in favour of “ lligli Treason,”—the more 
calculating Solicitor for “ Sedition,”—and Mr, Brewster’s “ Flat 
Burglary,”—were inimitable. His constitutional reading on the right 
of free discussion w’ns a pregnant and powerful teaching, and the 
closing appeal to a jury of “ Irish gentlenicn” and of Irish Pro¬ 
testants,” who had in charge the liberties of their Catiiolic brethren, 
was chaste, touching, and eloquent. Ministers should remember one 
phrase uttered by Mr. Ilenn—only as an advocate, it is true, but the 
people cannot dissociate the sentiments of the advocate and'the Irish¬ 
man—“I was of opinion that the Itepcal would be fraught with mis¬ 
chief to England and ruin to Ireland; but I wnll not say that I have 
not heard much during this discussion calculated to shake that 
opinion.” 

Last came Mr. O’ConnolI. His patent of precedency might have 
placed him at the head of the arraj’, but he was rcliiclant from tJie 
commencement to withdraw an}^ portion of his defence from his able 
leaders. Doubting the policy of such a course, he was with some 
diiiiculty prevailed upon to mingle fresh ingredients in the defence, and 
appeal to the national feelings of the jury. He resolved to smite the 
Union liip and thigh, and if there were one man in that box to be soft¬ 
ened, his aim wa? not altogether misdirected. To this object his speech 
was mainly applied, but he trod lightly and not unsuccessfully on the 
legal ground so often ploughed Uf> before. Of him the scriptural ssiy~ , 
ing cannot well be averred, for one of the first advocates in Europe 
could not c6me w ithin the category of imprudent counsellors, but it 
must be confessed that Mr. O’Connell did not rise to that eloquent 
height w'hich had been anticipated. His speech resolved itself into 
two divisions—the legal and political, but, like Fsiistaff’s tavern bill, 
the second was the sack. His reply to the charges of conspiracy and 
disloyalty was a lofty and impressive vindication of Ins public life and 
conduct through nearly half a century of battle and storm. He ap¬ 
pealed to his indignant denunciations of all secret conspiracies—to the 
peril of bis own life in uprooting tlie tradt's’ combinations—to Jiis 
hatred of Chartism—to his repudiation of French Republicans and 
American Slaveowners—to the peaceful doctrines of his apostlesliip — 
to the maxims he inculcated —to the publicity of Ins proceedings, and 
the orderly triumphs he had obtained. No person could contemplate 
the appearance of such a man without emotion—standing at the bar 
as a public criminal, and at the close of a long, life of renown, to purge 
himself from the acAisailons of traitor and conspirator. It was a 
moving sight, and notwithstanding what Mr. Whiteside called “ the 
gigantic scissars” of the Attorney-General, and his elaborate construc¬ 
tion of an harmonious whole out of a thousand disjected members, 
there are few unconvinced of Mr. O’ConnelPs innocence as a public 
conspirator, however exciting Ins language, and ardent his seiui- 
menta. 

a 2 
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Had Mr. O’Connell kept wi'tliin the strict line of disproof, his speech 
would have been the crowning stone of the monument. He yielded 
to a too liberal enthusiasm, and would contrast, in tlie presence of a 
jury of Dublin citizens and shopkeepers, the glorious image of ancient 
prosperity with the melancholy reality of present ruin. In this, we 
think, the judgment of Mr. O’Connell erred. lie collected an im¬ 
posing multitude of authorities. He combatted the Attorney-General 
with weapons fetched from his own armoury.^ If the extracts from 
his anti-union speeches made him a ednspirator, then did he “ conspire, 
confe<lerate, and combine,” in sentiment and opinmn with the liigliest 
and most venerated authorities. There was one conspicuous trait in 
his speech—not a word of harshness or unkindness to tlie Attorney- 
General. He praised him rather for the moderation of his statement, 
and the candour of his conduct. Tliis generosity was ill requited, lor 
some of the subordinate conductors indulged themselves throughout 
in a rude and impertinent giggle, inconsistent with the calmness and 
impassivencss of state prosecutors. The Attorney-General had no 
reason to complain of Mr. O'Connell. Whoever reproved, he [)raised 
him. 

The speech occupied six hours, and compared with ma)iy of Iiis 
former efforts, it did not rise to the true standard of Ins eloquence.' 
He had not tliat strong and seductive 'strength—that overwhelming 
fulness of intense passion—illustrative humour, and acute and vigorous 
reasoning, which enter into his less constrained displays. The very 
importance of the occasion subdued him. W'c have gcnerallj' observed 
that his accustomed power is dissipated when he has to work his way 
through statistics and practical details. He is one of those speakers 
who, like the chariot-wheel, catch fire from the unbroken rapidity of 
their speed. He requires, to(y, the acclamations of multitudes—the 
electrical sympathies of a popular audience to animate him. The cold 
silence of a court of justice is a drag-chain to his eloquence, while 
that very coldness would enable him to construct the jiighest legal 
argument from the coolness and concentration of his reasoning 
faculties. 

We have not touched on the Solicitor-General’s reply—the Charge 
of the Chief Justice, and the all-important verdict. The first was an 
elaborate anc^lucid summing up of the evidence—the second a very 
hearty piece of advocacy against the accused, and with all respect for 
his lordship’s knowledge of his judicial duties, far too warm and unila¬ 
teral for the grave and impersonal administrator of justice. How dif¬ 
ferent from Cliicf Justice Kyre’seahn and dignified charge in Hardy’s 
case, or Sir N. TyndaVs on the Chartist trials I Among the other 
matters in reserve for future consideration is this unique demonstra¬ 
tion of a “ rigour beyond the Jaw.*’ Of the verdict we say nothing. 
It is the solemn finding of twelve sworn men. vVe hold it sacred. 
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STANZAS, 

ON THE ACCIDENTAL DEATHS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

t 

BY MBS. RBW4UD THOMAS. 

• 

• 

Tvk rOad of doting" mothers 'reft 
Of infants, in such awful w'ays, 

Th' impression the narrations left 
Haunted me after, many days; 

For, while I read, my flesh did creep. 

And 1 with the ftereft did weep. 

When the reflex flash'd o'er mj bruin. 

So exquisite that mem’ry's pain, 

J hurried on from thoujjht to thoug'ht. 

To banish what such anguisii wrought, 

And closed mine eyes in agony. 

To CRUSH that startling memory I 


If T, who never saw their smiles— 

Their beauty, artlessness, and wiles; 
Nor gazed in their uplifted eyes, 
(hranght with that innocent surprise 
Which murks their nkwnkss on the earth, 
"i'hcir ignorance—how br^ef its mirth!) 
Nor gave, nor e’er received, that kiss 
A mother deems her prinie of bliss— 

Can shudder at their luckless fate— 

Who can imagine, who relate. 

What TiiKY, those inothers, must endure, 
Wow’d by a woe past hope, past cure ? 

9 


Oh I none can tell—oh ! none may dare 

To speculate on the despair 

That wrings their heart, that racks their brarn. 

If they their reason do retain 1 

Ay !—it they do —some heav’nlv power 

Must aid them in such anguisir’d hour. 

The very thought makes my brain reel, 

1 o tinnK; alas ! what they then feel! 

V ones, your treasures hide 1 

Exult not, in maternalypricte. 

O’er them !—belike, atf drmad a woe 
May, ane day, cause youk tears to flow 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

HY B. M. HOVENDEN, ESQ. 

11 

0k 

No. IX. 

THE HUBH1SH OK LirKRAi URK. 

“Thk healtliy know not tlieir strenf'tli, but only the sick; this is 
the |)iiysician*s apliorisin, and applicable in a far wider sense than he 
gives it," 

Such is the exordium of Carlile, in reviewing an Essay on the 
Origin and Prospects of Man ; and I borrow it, or steal it, if you will, 
as a lieading f4>r a few extracts which J am permitted to make from a 
work oi’very ditf’erent character—to wit, a Coquette’s Album- To 
the healthy they may afford a hearty laugh ; to the sickly, by some 
process of mental lioinceopathy, a useful medicament. For, as there 
are questions so absurd that they can only be answered by a jest, in 
like manner, tl^ere are maladies so fantastical, that they can only be 
successfully treated by ridicule ; and thus, one folly is made available 
for the cure of another. . 

Tliere was a custom in the Simonsin, in the last century, of supply¬ 
ing the want of a smoke-jack by means of an animal shut up in a large 
w'ooden wdieel, and a goose frequently turned the spit for a capon, 
until it came to his own turn to be roasted. The perpetrator of the 
fullowdng rhymes must console, himself, under his sufferings at their 
exposure, by the certainty that his executioner will shortly be subjected 
to a similar process. 

There is a certain degree of method in these effusions, ^yliicli would 
encourage the belief that their author has some knowledge of the art 
of engineering, as applied to the attack of fortified places- lie breaks 
ground cautiously at first, in the shape of 

A FLYING SAP. 

^ 'Tis not the Girasol* alone 
That feels the genial ray. 

When on it shines the kindling sun. 

In merry month of May- 
But every herb and modest flowi*** 

Drinks beauty from his beam 
And flutters in its leafy bower. 

To will one smile from him. 


And thus, in dear AflTection's eye, 
'J"he heart’s own sun doth shine. 
Revealing thoughts that hidden lie 
In fancy's virgin mine. 


* Suu-iiower ;«*-argotic6, Girasol. 
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Each feelin^f, then, of joy or 
Is kindled from above ; 

Each throbbing pulse and burning veiit 
Heats with awakened love.” 


And so on until> in his zig-zag of approach, he has constructed his 

* 

* PARALLELS* 

• * • 

Love is like the Upas* tree 
Growing in life's desert wide, 

Though it s fruit so tempting be, 

Death and torment there abide. 

And its fruit, a withering poison. 

Blasts, for ever, victim's folsoii; 

AVoary heart, be warned and tlee ! 


Friendship, like the Acacia spiingiiig 
By some fountain’s margent fair, 

All around its blossoms Hinging, 

Like perfumed censers, through the air : 
Its deciduous branches bless 
The emerald of the wilderness ; 

Weary heart, hero rest secure ! 


By some spell we wot not of 

Could these plants togetiier shoot? 

More than fxiendship ^^less than love; 

More than flower ; less than fiuit; 

Such mingled scntimei^t to share, 

AVo know not what, nor liow, nor wheref- 
Foulish heart, tliy dream were heaven !" 


Having thus approached witbin point-blank distance, be opens upon 
the place with his 


BRAZEN ARTILLERY. 

“ In thy mouth and in thy eyes 
Churning love in ambush lies ; 

Lures his prey with smiles and sigiis: 
When he tempts in such sweet guise 
How can I resist him ? 


I yield myself, a willing slave ; 

In rlftturn one boon I crave 
For the heart 1 freely gave ; 

This richest guerdon 1 could have. 
Dearest, may 1 ask it ? 


^ A bran-new simile. 

+ See the loves of my Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman* 
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Be those eighs for me alone ; 

Let those smiles for me slihie on : 
And though liberty is gone« 

Joy and sweet content are won 
Dearest, wilt thon grant it ?” 


Having, at length, effected a practicable breach, he advances, with 
colours dying and bugles sounding,^to ^ 

THE ASSAULT. 

“ By the fairy clasp of thy tiny hand, 

By the twilight glance of thy dew^y eyes. 

By the burning impress thy lip can brand 
On the heart that, br.ied before thee, lies. 

Oh 1 love me as 1 love thee! 


Cast not aside, like a worthless boon. 

Or the toy of a moment, thrown idly by, 
A spirit that lives in thy presence alone. 
And in abstMice pines for thy sympathy— 
But love me as 1 love thee! 


Mock me no more with a share of thy heart. 
Ungrateful return for a love like mine; 

Bid me despair, l)id the one ray depart 
That seemed on my desolate path to shine, 

* Or love me ps 1 love thee !" 


Boldly he leaps from the counterscarp into the ditch ; scramldcs 
uj) the parapet; plants his standard on tlic rampart. But wlmt is his 
disappointment!' The prize is but an unimportant outwork, and there 
are a dozen such around, all assailed by bands Iiosiile to him and • to 
each other; in the midst stands the citadel, commanding them all, 
itself impregnable, unassailable even I Let him pack up hag and bag¬ 
gage, and beat a timely retreat. 

There is another species of rubbish, upon which considerable 
ingenuity is wasted—emblematic poetry, so it may be termed. Here 
the writer puzzles his brains to no better purpose than to torture a 
number of lines into the material form of* the objects he would 
describe. 

For example: a Latin poet of the fourteenth century has erected 
the following lines into a cross. 
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Trcpida, 

Fragilis 

Reaque 

Hominis 

Anima^ 

Necis in avida barathra, sceleris oiiere, riicrat. 

Pia remedia reperiet amor; obit homo Deus! 

Macula juitur; hominis anima cruce redimitur. 

S 0 I i t ii 
S p o 1 ia 
Repetit 
Hull! us 
(hduber: 

Ruhidus 
111 h iat| 

IT 1 u 1 a t 
Gemitat, 

Locaqne 
P i e c a. 

Olid a 
Spat ia 
Peragrat 
Vacuus. 

At homo 
S upe ra 
Pot erit 
Utamet 
Pete re 
Sol yma 
Sedet ubi Dcus. 

Dominus ^ibi facilior 
Bona retribult inopibus^ ubi 
'reiieia leviaqiie, qrucia ope, cumulat 

Merita, neque gravia strepere toraitrua patitur. 


In later times, Panard lias resuscitated these uselessly difficult 
trifles, and given to poetical pieces the forms of a lozenge, and even 
of a glass and a bottle. 


Tes 

Attraits, 

Bl'Hc Klvere, 

M’ont su seduire 
Sous bon doux empire : 
Content quand je te voi. 
Mon ardeur pour toi 
Est extreme. 

De m&rae 
Ar»i m e 
Moi. 


So much for the lozenge; now for the glass: 
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Nous ne pouvons rien trouper sur la terre 
Que Boit si bon^ iii si beau que le verre; 
Du tendre amour berceau charmant^ 
C'est toi^ champ^tre fougcre^ 

C'est toi qui sers a faire 
heureux instrument 
Oi^ souirent petille 
Mous et brelle 
Le jusqui rend 
Gai rian^ 

Content 

Quelle douceur 
II porte au cour i 
Tot, 

Tot, 

Tot, 

Qu’on m’eii domic, 

Qu'on I’entonne ! 

Tot, 

Tdt, 

T6t, 

Qu'on ni*en donne, 

Vite, et comme il faut! 

L’oii 7 voit, sur ses dots chcris, 

Nager Tallegresse et les ris. 


Afler the glass, the bottle follows, as a necessary consequence 


* Que mon 
F1 a c o n 
Me semblc bon ! 

Sans lui 
L’cn n u i 
Me nil it 
Me suit, 

Je sens 
Mes sens 
Mourans, 

Pesans. 

Quand je la' tiens, 

Dieux! que je sui blen! 

Que sou aspect cst agreablel 
Que je faiscas de ses divins presents! 

> C*estde son sieii f'econd, c'est dc ses heureux flames, 

(^ue coule se nectar si doux, si .delectable, 
Qui rend tous les esprits, tous les cceurs aatisfaits. 
Cher ol^et de mes veeux, tu fais toute ma <gloire. 

Taut que mon coeur vivra, de tes charmaiits bien faits 
J1 saura cons^^er la fiddle ^ v<^oire: 
Ma muse k te iouer se consacre a jamais, 

‘ ' Tantdtdans titi caveau, tantdt sous treille, 

Ma ma voix accompagnant le son, 

Remora eetit fois cette aimable ;ch$n|(on; 

R^^e sans fin, ma charmant bouteille; 

Itegne satis cesse, mon flacon! 
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I might lead the passive reader through a labyrinth of sonnets, 
acrostics, unJ charades, that would keep hie brain in whirl for a month 
to come. It is curious to think bow trumpery of such a kind will 
haunt one; how, like a night-mare, it will not be shaken off;—but, as 
1 am strong, so will 1 be merciful, and cut short the catalogue with a 
pithy saying of Joanna Baillie ; 

Surely, writing verses must possess some power of intoxication, 
that it can thus turn a sensible man into a fool T* 


CIlAPTKIl X. 

What becomes of the Supernnnuated Don Juan ? 

It had long puzzled the learned to discover the use to which old 
moons were turned, when some natural philosopher—or philosopher 
by nature, if you like the designation better—by one of those guesses 
at truth, which mark the superiority of innate genius over dull, plod¬ 
ding study, settled the question in six words—they are cut up into 
stars. This other question—what becomes of the superannuated Don 
Juan ?—had, in like manner, been a problem, the solution of which I 
sought for in vain, until I conceived the bright idea of consulting on 
this grave subject a little elderly gentleman, whose acquaintance 1 
had cultivated under the pleasant shade of the chestnut trees in the 
Tuileries gardens. 

I had always suspected that this little elderly gentleman, with his 
beauty-airs and coquettish style of d^&ss, was a Don Juan on the re¬ 
tired list; and consequently imagiiieu that he, if any one, would be 
just the sphinx to assist me in rcadii^ aright this tantalizing riddle— 
What becomes of the superannuated Don Juan ? 

The next time we met, 1 put the question to him, and he answered 
me thus: 

My good friend, had you asked my opinion on ^his subject a dozen 
years ago, I might have replied that an old Don Juan shares the same 
fate with all other inutilities; I might have humme^ < All that’s 
bright must fade,’ with Haynes Bailey, or warbled, '^Tis the last 
rose of summer,’ with Moore; now 1 shall make you quite anotlier 
answer, for reasons- 

“ Wliat reasons ?” I asked. 

** For reasons,’^ said he with an air of burlesque triumph, “ for 
reasons best known to myself. What you require is a satisfactory 
answer to a question which defies your ingenuity—is it not so ? Very 
wel^ I you shall have what you require, but you must not seek to pry 
into—you understand. At the present day, at this very hour, which 
we are improving useful discussion, {hose amiable members of 
society, whom you profanely term superannuated Don Juans, are 
—mark Weil what I say—are tlie men who succeed with, and are the 
favourites of the sexJ* 

** Pugh I you are laughing at me I” 

** Not at all. This may seem strange to you, but so it is. Has 
not fashion its variations, its caprices ? Reflect for a moment; what 

4 
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style of men have been the fashion^ or, in technical language, who 
have been the lions of the day for the last ten years ?** 

‘‘ Really, my memory hardly goes back so far.'* 

** But mine docs, and it shall assist yours 

“ In lb3I, after the unprecedented success of ‘ Antony,' the 
drawing-rooms of Paris were inundated with pale, sick-loo!;ing youths, 
mere bags of bones, with long black hair, thick eyebrows, tortoise¬ 
shell eye-glasses, sepulchral voices, haggard, care-worn faces. These 
young men wore gloves of the palest primrose, and looks of the yel¬ 
lowest melancholy. They resembled a troop of patients escaped from 
the hospital without a medical certificate; so much so, indeed, that 
many a kind-hearted soul, alarmed at their half-cadaverous appear¬ 
ance, ventured to adilress to them this w^cll-meant, but ill-judged 
question ; ‘ Are you in pain ?’ To wliich, passing a hand over tlieir 
forehead, they replied, ‘ I ? Oh I no . . , Nothing but fever/ These 
feverish beings were ‘ Antonies.’ 

* Antonism * was wonderfully successful, both in the saloons of the 
great world, and in the back shops of the rue St. Denis, for a season. 
It succumbed at last under the coarse epigrams of the frequenters of 
* Restaurant a 40 sous,’ who never saw a demoiselle de comptoir, 
of doubtful age, without inquiring of her, * N etes vous pas ma mdre ?* 
nor masticated mere mutton cutlet, without muttering the famous 
phrase,' Elle me resistait, je I’ai assassinee !’ Anathema, Maranatha, 
upon these jack-puddings I They made a jest of everything that is 
most sacred; of the prose of our greatest dramatists, nay, of the cut¬ 
lets of a * Restaurant a 40 sous.’ 

“ After this, the Antony became a Chatterton: a natural son, a 
nameless being, whom the world misunderstood and misjudged. Every 
garret was the cell of a neglected genius, in whose eyes his portress or 
his waslierwoman was a Kitty Bell. Tliesc myriads of superior intel¬ 
ligences passed their days in cursing, now in verse, now in prose, the 
whole human race. They composed poems of immeasurable length, 
far longer than iUc divine epic of Dante, or of the French Milton, 
vulgarly called M. Alexandre Soamet, of the French Academy. They 
begat horrible melodramcs, inconceivable vaudevilles. When poems, 
melodrariies, vaudevilles, one and all, were rewarded with most une¬ 
quivocal ill success, they veiled their faces, raved nbout cabals, and 
prepared for suicide on the morrow, which morrow, fortunately, seldom 
or never came. At that epoch, how many young custom-house offi¬ 
cials, estimable shop-boys, fabulous sub-lieutenants, adorable tutors, 
ingenuous accountants, dishevelled attorneys’ clerks, resigned their 
situations, to devote themselves, body and soul, to the worship of 
Chattertonism 1 In every thoroughfare, were to be ^cn long, strag¬ 
gling forms, striding by majestically, and apostrophising every honest 
tradesman who ventured to show his face at his^own door, with the 
withering exclamation, Epicier I Many a woman thought these beings 
exceedingly interesting,—and not without reason I 
** When the Chatterton had thus withered a considerable number of 
tradesmen, he re-entered his temple—thus did he name his garret— 
and threw himself upon his bed, with an empty stomach, but a soul 
filled to repletion with the sublime thought, The eyes of the universe 
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are upon me !^A sublime reflection, it is true, but hardly so nourish¬ 
ing as a mess of potage. 

“ In the mean time, Cliattertonism liad nearly run its course. Les 
homnies incompris began to perceive that starvation is not a healthy 
regimen, and gave it up. But feeling tliat they were worthy of better 
things than a common monotonous existence, than to become mere 
men, like other men, which would have made them epiciers in every 
sense of the word, they resolved on a new metamorphosis, and became 
Tremnors. The notiftn was no4 a bad one, for Tremnor, looked at in 
an eccentric point of view, has a certain raciness and originality of 
character. Unfortunately, however, in order to play the part with any 
cflcct, it is necessary, if not to have been guillotined, at least to liave 
passed a term of years at the hulks. All the world does pot possess 
these advantages; the con^iequciicc is, that the Tremnor-Lion had 
little success. In short, he was a complete failure. And now for 
something better! 

This something better has been brought to light by men, varying 
from forty to fifty-nine years—an interesting class, to which it is my 
privilege to belong. 1'liey have discovered—and the discovery will 
constitute their renown with the latest postcritj'—that in the enlight¬ 
ened age in which we Jive, it is no longer beauty, or youth, or dan¬ 
dyism, that is the idol of women and the scourge of husbands ; these 
means of seduction are worn threadbare; the sex will have nothing 
more to say to them. 

“ What they love, wliat they admire, what they choose, are—the 
Blighted !” 

“ What’s that you were saying, my venerable friend ?” 

“ 1 said, llie Blighted : are you deaf?” 

“ Not tlic least. 1 fancied 1 h^^d misunderstood you. Proceed, 
oh ! old man !” 

“ The sage continued, enthusiastically : Back ! Taublas I Back 1 
Anthony, Chatterton, Tremnor I Your brief sand has run, my petty 
conquerors I Koom for the new, the true, tlip only Lion ; for the 
being whom all must imitate, who would concentrate upon themselves 
the attention of the world in general, and of women in particular. 
Boom for the Blighted ! 

See!” cried the old man, assuming a jaunty attitude, see him 
advance 1 What a confident step I How shall woman resist such a 
man? His hair has fallen, the Blighted one! He wears a wig, or 
goes with his skull as bare as the shell of a tortoise ; he is sapless as a 
deal board ; toothless is he, shrivelled, bent, broken, ruined.” 

“ But,” said I, interrupting my estimable friend, “ I see not in 
what consist tJie seductive powers of tlie man you describe, under the 
title of the Blighted One. A woman would prefer, so at least I should 
imagine, somethiiOg more complete, something in better preservation 
than this living ruin.” 

“ Ah I you perceive not, young man, what there is so interesting 
in a Blighted One? Listen, whilst 1 instruct your ignorance. 

The Blighted One interests, young man, the Blighted One 
pleases, the Blighted One inspires respect, inasmuch as all who sec 
him feel—if this man's head is as bare as his knee, it is because the 
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volcano* which in it usurps the place where brains should be» has dried 
up» burnt, destroyed the locks of his youth. Is he broken ? It is 
that he carries a weight of successful adventures that would try the 
strength of a giant. Is his eye dimmed? Alas! it has burned too 
brightly. A candle will last to all eternity* if it is never lighted; but 
then, what is it? A failure; an emasculated, misunderstood, misap¬ 
plied candle. The eye of the Blighted One is a glorious candle, for it 
has burned until every particle of the wick is carbonised. 

“ He is tootliless ! And this is net his Ica^t «claim to reverence. 
His gums arc torn, but like the standards of the Old Guard, they are 
torn by honourable service. What delicate victims have bled beneath 
those teeth, which are now no more! 

“ He is wrinkled like a last year’s apple? Ah I how deeply has he 
thought and sufiered ! 

In short, the Blighted One possesses every perfection ;—genius, 
heart, soul. His life may be declined in three verbs, and what verbs ? 
To think, to love, to suffer! And you foolishly imagine, oh young 
man ! that the Blighted One is not formed to beguile the fancy of 
women; that he is no longer a loveable, a poetic being?*' 

“ I might perhaps believe the contrary, .my old friend, had I not 

seen Potier in the ‘ Ci-devant jeune honinie but after that- 

The elderly gentleman left me abruptly* with a glance that should 
have paralized nie, like a flash of lightning; but as he had himself 
said, “ the wick was burnt out.” 


CllAPlER XI. 

Tbo most Miserublv Woman in the World. 

From what cause does human misery spring? Here is a great, 
heavy, unwieldy, unmanageable question,—a question, if I may be per¬ 
mitted so to say, not very easy to answer. f 

“ Man’s misery comes of his greatness,*' says one plulosopher, 

** Man’s misery comes of his littleness,” says another. 

Man’s misery comes neither of his greatness nor of his littleness, 
say 1; but results from a combination of both. 

But as some great writer—1 forget whether it is Massillon or Odry, 
and it matters little which—but as some great writer observed long 
UgOj there are miseries and miseries, just asvtilere are faggots and 
faggots.” 

Few will be bold enough to deny this lofty and* perennial truth. It 
is like the universal sun, which shines upon all the world. But there 
is another truth, which—like a private-property sun—sheds its rays 
only opou a limited .number of minds, viz. that of ail the miseries to 
which men, and women too, are born, the.greatest are the least, and, 
conversely, the least are the gwtest. Do not imagine, oh reader I 
brown or fair I that this is said For the sake of the antithesis; no, it is 
avSimple^ unaffected confession of foith. When I affirm that man's 
^^tesi^miseries .are the least, end, converse^, that the lea^ hre the 
] do so because such is «iy firm ohoviction. 
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And this conviction, paradoxical as it may appear at first sight, you 
will find to be far from irrational, if you weigh and consider it with a 
little attention. Finish the chapter, and then tell me if you are not a 
convert to its truth. 

HCIoise Verdier is tlie orphan daughter of a knight of the Legion of 
Honour, who died in the cause of his country. She was, in conse¬ 
quence, educated at the Royal Asylum of St. Denis. HeloVse is a 
person of distinguished talents, and of poetic talent more than all the 
rest. She writes veny remarkable verses—remarkable, that is, in the 
royal boarding-school of St. l5enis—melancholy and vapoury verses; 
verses which breathe sighs that seem endless, although they seldom 
exceed twelve feet; when they are of thirteen or fourteen, it is the 
triumph of misery over rhj'tbm ; verses which describe the pains, the 
tortures, the anguish of the soul; verses which sob, and scatter ashes 
on their heads; which represent life under the figure of “ a valley of 
tears;*' which shriek, from morning till night, Oh 1 Dieu I—oh I mon 
Dieu I . . . . with a hiatus before the appropriation. 

About three years ago, M. Herbin, Heloise's guardian, came, on6 
fine day, to ISt. Denis, to inform his ward that the time had ar^ivc^d 
when she was to quit tlic royal boarding-school. It is customary for 
the pupils to remain at pension until they are about to be married; 
and so, when M. Herbin came to fetch away his ward, all those inno¬ 
cent young things, who have but one Uiought in tlfelr minds—those 
virgin minds of theirs !—flocked around the emancipated bride-elect, 
with caresses, tender adieus, tears, smiles, and congratulations. 

To all these, Heloise replied only by sighs and groans. 

At the bottom of her heart, however, there was a gleam of sunshine. 
But to leave the home of her adoption, to tear herself from the com¬ 
panions of her childhood—those companions of her childhood to whom 
she had so often vowed eternal friendship—to say farewell to the 
assistant governesses, to whom she had as often vowed inextinguish¬ 
able hate--to do all this, and not to melt into a heavy shower of tears, 
were a proof of insensibility not to be dreamt of. 

Heloise is the very incarnation of sensibility ; hnd, in this character, 
it is not to be told, the reader must imagine, How watery and clieerless 
she appeared on this solemn occasion. But there are limits to every¬ 
thing, even to a romantic girl's despair. A fortnight had elapsed 
since H61oYse had been taken from school. She wept'no more, it is 
true; but she passed the whole day in sad reflection. 

In reflection ufton what ? 

Upon a thousand things; but, above all, upon her actual guardian, 
whom she saw daily^ and upon her future husband, whom she never 
saw at all. 

And was heloise's guardian the sort of person to occupy ^the 
thoughts of a soul that had wcathert^d seventeen winters, and no 
more? 

Far from it; but as she was aware||hat, in the usual order of thir^s^ 
it was from her guardian's hands thaf she was to receive a husband, 
her fancy naturally wandered from the one to the other; and g||^ 
would often say-^My Uttor bas never mentioned m word^a s 
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wordi with reference to my marriage. What can the worthy man be 
thinking about ? 

During this fortnight, H^Ioi'se was tormented by the most agonizing 
apprehensions. M. Herbin seemed to her a perfectly inexplicable 
being, a sort of conundrum in speckled stockings and yellow slippers. 
She could not comprehend why, having removed her from school, he 
had not presented to her—immediately presented to her—that heart 
which was to beat in unison with her heart.' Tier days seemed to 
spin themselves to a wearisome Icng.th, her sights were sleepless, 
and, if possible, still longer than her days. She wrote to. Lasthenie, 
a girl of her own age, her bosom friend: “ To convey to you any 
definite idea of the conflicting sentiments and novel emotions which 
rack my poor heart, were a hopeless task. I have no tangible griefs, 
and yet my tears will flow, unbidden; some unknown power drives 
sleep from my pillow. In the sad state of uncertainty in which I am, 
the gifts of Morpheus are shed upon me no more ; in vain do I suppli¬ 
cate Night to pour into my cup the ambrosia of her poppies,” &c. &c. 

M. Ilerbin broke silence at dust, At last, that mysterious being, 
“ whose heart was to beat in unison wdth her own,” was presented to 
her. The important word—marriage—was pronounced; more than 
that, the marriage was actually consummated. But, alas ! in what a 
manner I For pitys sake, read the letter in which lieloi’se makes 
known to Lasth^ue how, and to whom, slie has been sacrificed! 

“ Lasthdnie, Lasthenie, you complain that for more than three 
months you Iiave received no news of me, beyond the formal circular 
which announced to you my marriage. Oh, Lasthenie! accuse me 
not, pity me rather! ..Yes, pity your Heloise, pity her from the 
bottom of your soul, for she is the most miserable of women. 

“ Oh, Lasthenie I what tears have I shed during these three 
months; what torments have 1 endured ! Oh, Lasthenie! take warn¬ 
ing from my fate, and never marry 1 Marriage is death I not that 
quick and easy death which strikes and kills you ere you have time to 
feel the blow; such a death were supportable, even welcome. No I 
marriage is a slow' and painful agony, suffocation ! endless suffo¬ 
cation I 

‘‘ I am mad, you will say. Would that I were mad,—I should then 
be insensible! 

Heaven grant me strength for one hour to still the tumults of my 
heart I It shall be still, and I will speak to you in the words of cool 
reason. I will tell you all; simply, dispassionately, as though I were 
speaking of a third person. And do you strive to be collected and 
impartial. Before you shall be arraigned ray gbardian, my husband, 
and myself,—^you shall judge between us. 

Your cousin, Madame de S-, from whom I have no secrets, 

has probably informed you with what cruel precipitation that step w'as 
forced upon me, which is the most important one in our journey 
through life; and this, thanks ^ my guardian’s want of consideration, 
^ot tlWt M. Herbin is altogether a bad man; he means well, and is a 
good and useful citizen; but, with all that, he is utterly incapable of 
.sjinderstanding the delicate feelings of a refined mind. Oh, heavens! 
from what coarse clay are some human beings kneaded ! 
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** You will easily conceive iny feelings when one morning, as I was 
plunged in I know not what delicious reveries* I saw M. Herbin enter 
my apartment, in the morning-dress, the negligent morning-dress of a 
bachelor of sixty. He wished me good day; bestowed a double kiss 
on either side of my cheek, and said carelessly, ‘ Well, Bichette, (this 
is his most poetical term of endearment,) < well, Bicliette, I have good 
news for you. M. d*0rvilly lias formally proposed for you. Ills lather 
and yours were friends; Jiis fortune is equal to your own ; he is young, 
handsome, and talented; you are a fortunate girl. He.will be here 
this evening, so put'on your mfist becoming dress, and your most 

amiable smiles to receive him. In ten days you will be buckled-’ 

‘‘I |>ause, Lasthenie,—grant me a moment's breatliing space; for, 
as I recal tliose harrowing words, indignation chokes my utterance. 

“ And now remark, I entreat you, the coarseness of thia address, 
each phrase of ^hich was as a dagger plunged into the -heart of 
your Heloisc. 

“ What say you to this expression : He is young, handsome, ta¬ 
lented;—yoM are a jortunate girl! Fortunate in being wedded to a 
man whom I have never seen ! A man whose heart is unknown to 
me; who, perhaps, has no heart at all! What matter! 1 am to be 
flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, life of his life ! And why ? 
Because his fortune is eqtuil to my own ! —O horror I 

“ Or this: In ten days you will he buckled! Buckled ?, Your Heloise 
buckled I 

“ Or tliis again : Put onyour most amiable smiles to receive —whom ? 
A stranger, one whom I have never seen I O, Lasthenie I whilst I 
recount these things to you, a blush of shame mounts to my brow. 
And he, my guardian, could utter such woixls calmly, smilingly; un¬ 
conscious of what was due to m 3 'delicacy, to his own grey hairs 1 
O mer;, men ! • 

“ What reply could 1 make to M. Herbin ? He has no feelings, the 
man*. My part was to submit. Not an observation fell from my lips, 
not a tear from my eyes, npt one I I obeyed, in every particular, niy 
guardian’s injunctions. I put on my most becoming dress, and m 3 ' 
most amiable smiles, to receive him ! In a word, my resignation whs 
sublime; yes, sublime I 

“ M. Paul d’Orvilly is a young man of gentleman4ike appearance ; 
tall, dark, -with a good figure, a pleasant voice, and cxoellent man¬ 
ners— 

«« But—alas 1 that there should be a reverse to the medal I—But, 
M. d’Orvilly is, at twenty-six, as business* like, as narrow-minded, as 
prosaic, as my wofthy, §fbardian at sixty. The man to whom I am 
united for ever is a man utterly devoid of sentiment I The soul of 
your Hfiloise is thrown away upon him I 

** He came, yesterday, into my boudoir. My feelings had woven 
themselves into a po\tic strain, which I had transferred to paper, and 
my cheeks were bedewed with tears. You know well, dear Lasthenie, 
what power of inspiration lurks in tejrffel He came to where I sat, 
cast one glance upon the stanzas that expressed the feelings of my 
heart, but did not read them. By our pure and holy friendship, 1 
March —vot., xxxix*—No. clv. s 
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swear to you^ O Lasth^nie, that man did not even read my stanzas I 
He took my hand, and said, coldly, 

** * H5Ioise, now that you are a housewife^ would you not do well to 
renounce these school-girl follies, for occupations better suited to your 
position ? Surely a married woman may find some wiser employment 
for her time than to spoil good paper by scribbling silly verses upon it. 

I can conceive a school-girl amusing herself with such nonsense to 
kilt time; but you, my dear friend, have you no duties to fulfil? no 
house to manage? no servants to superintetjd ?’—(lie had not the 
effrontery to add,—no shirt-buttonsUo sew on, *no dusters to hem, no 
stockings to darn ? but I am convinced he meant it). 

“ * You belong no more to yourself alone,’ he continued; ‘ you belong 
also to a husband who loves you;*—(he used that word, the profane 
one I he dared to breathe that sacred word I)—' to a husband who is 
ready to share your joys and your sorrows, but who cannot bear that 
you should pass your life in an unreal world, tlmt you should worship 
phantoms, and, above all, that your tears should flow for miseries 
created by your own heated imagination. And so, my dear, be ruled 
by me, and renounce this silly trifling—(divinePoetry, silly trifling I)— 
wliich will not only make yourself ridiculous, but render the fulfilment 
of your duties as a married woman irksome to you :* (this time, my 
Lasthenie, he spared me the repetition of that horrid word housewife; 
in my heart, I thanked him, for his forbearance.) * Come, leave alone 
these chefs-d'ceuvre (what clever irony! he had not rend my stanzas; 
no, once more, 1 vow to you, the barbarian had not read them,) and 
remember that you have company at dinner to-day.’ 

“ This said, he kissed my hand, offered me his arm, and (before I 
had found courage to reply, for 1 was more dead than alive, like a 
criminal walking to execution) dragged me away to the dining-room 
to see that the table was properly laid. 

“ By-and-by, my guests arrived—and such guests, O heaven! 

“ 1 received them as graciously as possible; and to crown my work, 
O Lasthenie I will you believe it of me ? I lielpe^ them all to 
soup! « 

“ When I had accomplished this duty, M. D*0«;villy occupied him¬ 
self in carving a fat capon. I'lie dinner went off remarkably well: I 
was overwhelmed with the most distasteful compliments : they assured 
me, one and all, that I was perfect in my duties as muttrss of ahouse^ 
(I wonder they did not say landlady at once,) and nauseated me with 
praises of my grace and good breeding. 

‘‘ In the evening they begged me to sing^ I might have refused, 
under pretext of indisposition, but I was resolved to drain my cup to 
the dregs. I went to the piano, and sang—yes, I sang for them my 
romance from Suvl! They apjdauded it—loudly, ebarsely—but they 
were incapable feeling it. Not one of them sjied a tear! 

“ Ah me! what a life is mine ! 

“ I have passed a miserable night; I struggled to restrain my sobs, 
however, for M. d’OrviJly slept soundly. He can always sleep, the 
man I Had he awoke, and asked me why 1 wept, what answer could 
I have made to a man who has not a grain of sensibility in his com¬ 
position ? 
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How all this is to end I know not I My brain is on fire. I dare 
not give utterance to the thoughts that work witliin me—they would 
make you shudder. Lasthenie! Lasth^nie I pray for your H^loise, 
for of all the creatures whom divine wrath has exiled to this world of 
sorrows, she is the most miserable !” 


“ Comme te voila gros et gras I” said Count Almaviva to Figaro. 

“ Que voulez-vous, monseigneur ?—la misfere I” 

The most miserabfe Voman iivthe world is of much the same tem¬ 
perament with Figaro. As her misery runs its course, she grows enor¬ 
mously fat; she has children and grand-children without number; 
and dies, prematurely, in her seventy-fifth spring. 

Drop one tear upon her grave. 


. S. V. P, 


No. XII. 

Parrots and Pet Nuisances generally. 

'A VENDRE ; 

Une belle perruche, Ires bicn privee, d'une douceur*extr6me, &g6e 
de trois ans, reunissant toute les qualites que Ton penx d^sirer, 
venant sur le doigt, et sachant parfaitement bicn parler. 

Garanti tous les mots ci-apres ;— 

“ Bon jour, ma petite fille ; bon jour, ma petite cateau ; bon jour, 
ina petite cocotte; bon jour, mon petit mignon. As tu d6jeuner, ma 
petite fille? as tu dejeun6, ma petite cateau? as tu donn6 a dejeuner 
a coco, ma petite fille ? as tu donn6 a*dejeuner a coco? as tu dejeun6, 
mon petit mignon ? Oui, oui, oui. Et de quoi ? Du rognon et du 
mouton, pour ce petit perroquet mignon. Ah! ah I ah ! que e’est 
bon I 

Oh ! qu’clle est belle, ma petite fille; 

Oh ! que tu cs beau, mon petit mignon; oh 1 qu'elle est belle, ma petite 
cateau ! 

Ah! je te fouetterai, mon petit mignon ; ah! je te fouetterai! Aya, aya, 
aya I” 

(Et ellc se met u rire, comme une personne.) 

** Baisez la maitresse;—baisez vite ; tout pres, tout pres. Alons 
done, voyons done, pauvre petite fille, pauvre petite mlgnonnc. 

** Te voilfi, ma petite fille, tc voila I Chante, ma petite fille, chante, 
ma petite cateau.” (Elle chante.) 

“ ' J*qi du bon tabac dans ma tabatiero, 

J^ai du bon tabac, tu ii’ou auras pas.’ 

“ Chante, mon petit mignon. 

' Quand je hois du vin clairct. 

Tout tourne au cabaret. 

T'asrt-il, t’aa-t-il, lev^ ta collerette, 

T*os-t-il, t’as-t41, t’fls-t-il, leve ton cotillon.’ 

s 2 
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Cou—cou ! Ah I mon petit mignon I Quel bonlieur ! 

Ton jour, madame; bon jour, ma petite fille. Donife la pattc, 
Jacques I” ^ 

“ Ten measures of garrulity/* says the Talmud, “ were sent down 
upon the earth, and the women took nine.” What became of the 
tenth is no longer a mystery—it was divided J>etween legislative as¬ 
semblies and the parrot tribe. The faulty grammar of both is strong 
.presumptive evidence that they form*^arts of thd same lot. 

The parrot, whose perfections are set fortli in the foregoing ad- 
vi^tiseinent is dirt-cheap, to use a vulgar but af>propriate expression, 
at nve hundred francs, and would prove invaluable to any dowager or 
single lady of a certain age, in search of a lively and agreeable com¬ 
panion. Some captious persons may oliject that there is a touch oi' 
sameness and tautology in allocutions of this kind; but any real ama¬ 
teur, of candid mind, and capable of appreciating excellence, will allow 
that, when his breakfast is enlivened by such cheerful converse, his 
spirits are raised, and his digestion strengthened ; in short, that il 
Ventend toujours avec un nouveau plaisir. 

This is no ordinary bird, I warrant you. Her education has been 
carefully attended to. Not that pedantic course of instruction, which 
wastes the pu[Nl’s time and labour on'mere grammatical rules, and 
investigation into the authenticity of facts. No one ever heard lier 
ridicule inaccuracies of expression in her mistress or the footman ;— 
Major Longbow may tell his toughest story in her company, without 
fear of contradiction or insult. An ordinary parrot might say, In such 
a case—Upon my soul it*s true, what will you lay it’s a lie ?—Not so 
this sweet pet; she is too well-bred, too comme il faul, to forget so 
entirely what is due to society and to herself. Slie will applaud the 
tale, with her—Ah! que e’est bon; donne la patte, Jacques I 

Has the future possessor of this treasure a rich noble uncle, bilious 
and chilly, who rubs his hands in July, draws his breatjli through his 
false teeth, and setys, A cold day tins, another cold day?** Let her 
feel no alarm ; our darling will never offend him by mimicry of word 
or deed. He may settle his wig in the mirror—she is above such 
platitudes as Pretty Poll, ugly Uncle Sam: he may offer her a lump 
of sugar—she will not show her gratitude by biting hU finger to the 
bone: be may hum an air from the last new opera, in his old cracked 
voice—she will encourage his musical efforts; Oui, oui, chante, mon 
petit mignon! 

It is much to be lamented that the like good habits and princi¬ 
ples are not instilled into ,all domestic pets; their education is sadly 
neglected, and their disregard for the feelings of others is proverbial. 
Lapdogs, as A class, are wonderfully deficient in ^his respect. Indeed, 
go^-breeding and high-breeding seem equally to be beyond their 
reach; they can neither yield gracefully what is due to otiiers, nor 
insist gracefully on what is due to themselves. They are a jealous, 
marling, inhospitable pack. Are you the first person in the drawing¬ 
room, before dinner, on the day of your arrival at a friend's house P - 
Fido is lying in wait for you, under cover of the sofa. You have 
scarcely seated yourself and taken up the paper, when he starts up 
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from his ambugli, with flashing eyes and thTeatening teeth, aj^ff'makes 
a dash at your legs. You meet the attack with a kick that sends him 
howling to the other end of the room. In a moment he returns to the 
charge; and, fearful of being detected in the act of ill-treating^y 
lady’s favourite, you now endeavour to pacify him with kind words: 
Poor fellow!—there’s a good dog! A soft answer turncth away 
wrath. True enough, generally speaking, between man and man ; 
but between man anrf a sour-natured cur the remedy often proves 
ineffectual. There he stands, half inclined, half afraid to tryitagaii^ 
and you, m 
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willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, cast ominous glances at 
the fireplace, as though you M^ould fain knock his Iicad off with the 
poker. • 

In tlic meantime your hostess enters, and the evidence of recent 
misunderstanding being too palpable to be mistaken, she eyes you 
suspiciously, and mentally deciding that you are the aggressor, takes 
the affronted pet upon her lap, and coaxes him into better buflfiour; 
whilst the mauvah sanr/ yon have made is scarcely dissipated until the 
second bottle of claret is placed on the table, and you are left to a 
quiet tete-a-t6te with your host. * 

There is yet another shape in which the pet-nuisance assails you— 
the worst, perhaps, of ail—to wit, the spoilt child. The little torment 
is co}^ and bashful at first, and to appear amiable in its mother’s eyes, 
you imprudently exert yourself to put it at its ease- Not without suc¬ 
cess : it plays now with your watch, ^ remarkable time-keeper; crams 
your eyeglass into its mouth, and wipes it again on your waistcoat; 
makes a faithful impression of its dear little dirty fingers on your cra¬ 
vat ; pulls a handful of hair, which you can ill afford to lose, from your 
head, and chuckles the while, as though it were the best joke in the 
w’orld. You, too, must laugh and be delighted with it all, if you would 
not pass for a cold-hearted, morose, child-hating old bachelor. Oh ! 
of all the tribe of animated pets, the most intolerable is the species 
cluJd. 


A few words upon two less obnoxious branches of the subject, 
and I have done. These arc the purely ideal, and the'purely mate¬ 
rial. livery man has his pet notions, pet opinions, pet prejudices. 
With a little discretion you may steer clear of them ; with a moderate 
share of tolerance you may endure, and even be amused by tiicm; by 
the exercise of a wise tandour you may sometimes manage to extract 
good out of therp. Again, every woman has her pet china and her 
I»et flowers- You must keep your coat tails from overturning the 
former, and your fingers from plucking the latter. Hut for offences 
against these there is always expiation, and consequent absolution. 
If, in your awkwardness, you have mutilated a Dresden shepherdess, 
or a Nankin idol, Haldock and Ilanway Court can always supply its 
place with something equally useless and equally grotesque. If in 
your inadvertence you have adorned j^our button-hole with a rare 
flower, were it the “ Indispensiabic Shrubby” itself, Knight or Col¬ 
ville can provide you with an acceptable peace-offering. 



jA Young GirL 

To tlk^e amongst mjT readers who are unacquainted with this 
ocUly-named plant, it may not be uninteresting to learn, that it is a 
vanl^ty of the geranium, exhibited last year at Chiswick. 1 purloined 
th^icket, as a curiosity, and can warrant the accuracy of the ortho- 
grujfcy. 


A YOUNG GIRL. 

TRAN8LA1ED FROM nAMARTINE. 

Sub Vas at that fair age when Beauty’s flhwer so soon to fade, 

By pi|e brief spring in all its pride of ripened charms arrayed. 

Appears to hid the litigeriiig nand to pluck it whilst it may, 

For fear a single day ^lould cause a single leaf’s decay. 

Fair o’er which Desire and Grace their blended glamour fling. 
And niplt in one delicious day the summer and the spring. 
Youtllt^iiited on those soft and silent lips that barely close, 

A palei'and a tenderer hue than^stains the purple rose, 

The noble features shadow-traced, the azure eyes whence flashes 
A liquid fire, now seen, now veiled beneath the drooping lashes; 

But veiled or gleaming, tempering still, pervading still the whole, 
Kays or the star that drinks its light from the deeps of woman s soul. 
And those long tresses scarce the polished shoulder glistens through, 
Which sweep the ground in waves as bright, and if less fair in hue. 
Yet burnished to the warmer tones which summer sunlight leaves 
In glowing brown and golden tints upon the gathered sheaves. 

Those fully formed and rounded breasts that swelled and sunk below 
’rhe white, the pure, and equal bw;ath past gently to and fro. 

Were signs that led the eye to guess that stormy season right 
Of Beauty's solstice, reaching just her fullest fairest height. 

The snow-white raiment that she wore, whose woof the flock supplied. 
In artless folds enamoured clung around each glowing side/ 

The rounded outllnT's well it traced, and thence flowed down to meet. 
In many a long and sinuous fold the herbage at her feet. 

No far-fetched luxuries were there, no trinitets to deface. 

The beauty wHose divinest chlhn was unaftected grace. 

The hand of meretricious art wrought not its wonders here, 

There hiyig no opal gem nor twisted coral in her ear. 

The fiery ruby on her brow, ye would have sought in vain. 

Nor turned its pliant links around her neck the golden chain. 

The massy bracelets which set off the town-bred Beauty’s charms. 
They were not here to clasp and mar the round and taper arms; 
But'there sat a gentle ring-dove perched upon her shoulder fair. 

Which lured by her soft looks had sought an amorous shelter there, 
And fanned her neck and bosom with his quick and tremulous wings. 
And browsing on the grass, two lambs, two helpless, harmless things. 
Whom she from straying still would keep by her known accents sweet, 
Frisked round her steps as on she went, pr licked her bare, white feet. 
In Eden thus the gentlest things that gentle nature bore, 

Surrounded Eve, aiid were the sole adornments that she wore. 


TuBTAr 
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BY THE A.IUTHOR OF “HENRI QUATRE, OR THE DAYS OF THE LE^ 

• • CHArTER XU. 

Coiff6 d'un iVoc bien raffing 
Kt revetii (l*un dovennd 
PU vit conime un dc.'termin/'. 

IJn pK'lat ricbe et fortun^' 

Sous un bonnet eiiluininC: 
est, 6il le faut niiisi diie 

Coiffo. 

Ce n'est pas quo frere Tlen^ 

D’auciiufl m^rite soil orn6 
Qu'il soit docte, qu'il sache ^‘Orire, 

ISi qn'il dise le root pour rire j * 

Miiis seulemont cVst qu*il ust 

CoifiV'. 

Mallevili.e.^ 

A few days after the events narrated in tlie last chaptoi, ««; new 
order of affairs had so far assumed a settled and distinct clniracter, 
that the several parties of the state could trace the limits of their 
progress, and ascertain with tolerable accuracy the relative strength 
and weakness of both friends and foes. 

The court was at St. Cloud, protected by a well-disciplined army, 
which 'vas judiciously employed in a^partial blockade of the city, and 
in intercepting supplies of provisions. Conde was in safe custody in 
the castle of Vincennes, a fortress on the entire confines of Paris, suf¬ 
ficiently strong to resist successfully an army destitute of artillery. 

The Fronde ruled supreme in the capital, witf\ chiefs composed of 
the presidents and inferior dignitaries of the parliament—the clergy 
with De Uetz at their l^ad—and nearly all the citizens, from the 
wealthy burghers to the canaille of t%c markets. Paris had, as it 
were, but one body, one soul, witli all its energies concentrated in 
resistance to the royal authority,—so long as that authority was 
wielded by the Italian Cardinal. 

We have already shown bow these various classes, having neces¬ 
sarily separate and conflicting interests, had coalesced and united 
under the guidance of a clique of powerful and selfish nobles, who 
with masterful* address hud gained over a prince of the blood to head 
their interests. 

Mazarines polic/, failing ordinary means, was to crush the faction 
by depriving it of a chief. He was unsuccessful, not from want of 
putting in action good motives of policy,—for a confederation without 
head is often struck powerless,—but from an incapacity of, 
gence in, studying the peculiar temper of the French people<^iE^ dot 
estitttiB^ng the Coherency of the league- 

* CoDtiaued from 164. 
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r, unworthy of associaMU with states* 
nshipt'^ks an aptitude tfTempIoy petty spiteful -cajoleries^ practical 
pa^llll^inades and jokes* or, as Cond6 described them, harlequinade 
-and not inappropriately,-—for Harlequin and Scaramouche 
werankthat period recent importation^ from the native land of the 
CardfllilJ to the boards of the French theatre. 

The f*S‘ince was in the fortress, but the petty arts put in practice 
to entrap him, recoiled on their author; for the subordinate agent, 
feelings and honour had been 'purposely sacrificed, instead of 
ining—as he doubtless would have continued—a faithful, though 
la lukewarm servant of her Majesty, was converted into a bitter 
and had already, even when the Italiaifs perddy weighed most 
upon him, been of signal service to the imprisoned Prince, in 
|ing safely from the Cardinafs grasp, papers which would have 
■ovedacompact between the Fronde and^pain, then the open enemy 
of France. Had these documents reached the hands of Mazarin, the 
court VMtild have held direct proofs of treason on the part of the 
lelklcrq^liie faction, and might have waited a favourable season for 
IbkMr articles of attainder against them. 

ir on this account was received with open arms by the 
Fronde, ^''^ce his escape from the populace, he had been lodged in 
the archiepiscopol palace, and when sufficiently recovered from the ill 
treatment received at their hands, was invited to take *part in the 
councils of the faction. 

In the absence of the Prince of Cond^, the chief weight of affairs 
fell upon the Coadjutor, for the Duke of Orleans was too timid to fol¬ 
low even the suggestions of his own judgment, and the Duke of 
Feaufort was more at home in the market-place and on the ramparts, 
than in the cabinet. De Ketz,* therefore, might be considered as 
regent of the Fronde, assisted in council by the above-named per¬ 
sonages ; to whom may be added, Gourville, a man of weight, for he 
held tlie keys of the Prince’s coffers, and was collector of his revenues 
and royalties—Morfsieur de Broussel, a grey-liaired dignitary of the 
parliament, and representative of the interests of that body, and so 
beloved by the people, that wherever he went, he was saluted with 
the cry of “ Long live the £Ahg and Monsieur de Broussel I Death 
to the Mazarin I’’—and lastly, though not least, the Duchess de 
Chevreusei 

There were not wanting parties to assert that De Retz was himself 
subservient—that the true leader of the Fronde was Mademoiselle de 
Chevreuse, and that he took his measures from«the command of that 
beautiful, though eccentric and passionate girl. 

Be this as it may. th^re was work enough on his hands. Differences 
to compose between various municipal authorities—quarrels to ap¬ 
pease amongst the nobles of his party—supplies of money to squeeze 
from all classes to carry on the civil war. The drilling and arraying 
of '^oops was entrusted to Beaufort, who almost daily led his newly- 
A>rces forth from the city to protect the supplies pffbdd peces- 
support the populous capital of France. On 
often ensued skiriAishes with the royal forces, 

^aansidpFed that the latter were veteran troo{}s, 
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Marshal Turenne^ whose fame vied with j|PR of Cond6's> th£ duke 
was not to be blamed for the doubtful success of the sorties.^ 

Though the city was much straitened for provisions, and actual 
want of bread felt by* the poorer classes, yet the hre of enthusiasm 
against Mazarin was so ardently kindled, and so judiciously fomenjted, 
that but little complaint was heard. * The novelty also of the war 
pleased the imaginationtof the Parisians; distress and starvatioi^ were 
forgotten in the excitenient of providing arms and muniments of war, 
enrolling of cornpantes, and daRy musters and parades. Every inn, 
tavern, or auberge^ was made the head-quarters of the adjoining dis¬ 
trict, and where was nightly heard, amidst shouts, laughter, and son^, 
the recital of feats of arms performed by the warlike burghers in con-* 
diet with Turenne and his veterans. . • 

in ascending the scale of society, the same tone of irony and merri¬ 
ment was observable in talking of the war and its chiefs. De Retz, 
in virtue of his sacred office, being titular Bishop of Corinth, his regi¬ 
ment of horse acquired the soubriquet ^of First of the Corinthians. 
The occupant of each house having a carriage-entrance, or porie- 
cochere^ was obliged to furnish the contingencj* of a man and horse 
well appointed for military service; and Gourville, who headed these 
troops, w^as denominated General Porte-Cochere. Jokes, pasquinades, 
and satirical songs, in which all parties were lashed, were good- 
humouredly dung from lip to lip, and taken in fair part even by the 
castigated. 

Amidst the losses and dcatlis which daily visited tiie ranks of the 
Parisians in the sorties and skirmishes—for grim-visaged war” never 
lays aside his terrors—there was a jubilee of soul, an exhilaration of 
spirits, noticeable chiefly among the middling and lower classes, as 
though some heavy burthen had boen dting off. Rarely in historic 
annals can we trace records where hope speaks enthusiastically to the 
heart of the poor man—where the world’s changes are a bettering of 
his sad lot—where glimpses of what is promised in a future life— 
a relief from weary toil—is shadowed in the present. But here, on 
the spot of history, on which our eye is now fixed, when Louis the 
gorgeous-minded was a child—a shuttlecock battled between mer¬ 
cenary nobles, greedy of spoil—there Was a partial vision, a dim fore¬ 
shadowing of that bright joy and hope of deliverance which shook the 
nation in an after-age. Authority, long-worshipped, spiritual authority, 
in the shape of the Coadjutor preaching to the populace from tiic 
pulpit of N6tre Dame, shook the throne till it tottered, liut the 
people's hope was rqtten in the core, for beneath tlic archiepiscopal 
vestments was liidden a libertine heart—a voluptuous, throbbing pulse 
of life feeding\>n the world’s vanities, crosiersjr cardinals* hats, and the 
smiles of woman. ^ 

Siich was the man with whcrni St. Maur was domiciled; to whose 
fortunes necessity linked him during the imprisonment of Cond6. 
For different in .character from the Prince, w hose failings were ex- 
cesitive pride and irritability of temper, which led him into quai^els 
and ^^onable correspondence, but whose manners and course of lifb 

simplei with feelings generous and 8yQFipathising,-N.Um 
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Coadjutor was dissolute iSi irregular in private life, and an intriguing 
schemer in politics. 

Hurried along the rapid Stream of events. St Maur had scarce time 
for reflection ere he found himself installed secretary to the Coadjutor, 
and captain of a troop in the prelate'fl^lrejKimentpf cavalry, the First of 
the Corinthians, jocularly so called. 

Hitherto the fever of excitement sobdiaed the heart; its feel-' 
ings were paralyzed in the burst of enthiisWm which overspread the 
faculties of St. Maur on regaining the friendship of the Prince; no 
sacrifice was too great for frucb a consununation; no sentiments of 
gratitude lively enough to express his delighti' And before the mind 
had time to cool, there came busy ocfippation with all its details— 
matters from which he could not escape—personages soliciting atten¬ 
tion who could not be denied—advice atul assistance to ask and receive. 

But wlien the freshness of office w6re off, a dreary void was felt— 
a desolation of heart from which there was no escape. lie accused 
himself of ingratitude, of coVIrardice, and utter unworthiness of being 
beloved; in forsaking Isoline. In vain did reason attempt to justify 
the neglect. What, if she were all she had.becn pictured ? What, 
if she were even the fiipy of Mazaifin—the panderer to a trcaclierous 
mistress—yes—even the first cause of the ruin of the Prince of Conde, 
still she was Isqlinc, the fair Sybil, the Enslaver of his senses, the cap- 
tivator of his fancy, the prcserifer of his life. 

At tlie Palais Royal, no tidings could be gleaned, either ot‘ her 
safety or place of retreat. It was the policy of the Fronde to pre¬ 
serve, rather than destroy, the royal prerogative and authority; repub¬ 
licanism, or change of the form of government, was no part of the 
creed of its chiefs—was not even dreamed of, though vague, undefined 
hopes of freedom may have arisen in the hearts of the poorer and 
oppressed classes. It was an aristocratic compact, formed to compel 
the Regent Anne to divide the spoils of government amongst a few 
leading nobles, that they might thereby recruit their waited fortunes, 
or add to the resoucccs of a luxurious and profligate career; and in 
the furtherance of which, the distress and grievances of the other 
classes had been made subservient. 


The palace of the sovereign, therefore, with its riches, was pre¬ 
served undcsccratcd by tlic faction. Tlie populace were not permitted 
to plunder in its precincts; the few domestics and oflicers of tlie 
household, who had not the means or the chance of escape, had been 
mostly rescued from the grasp of the mob; and though some few, 
like St. Maur, met with ill treatment, yet pluuder and outrage had 
been arrested; and the Palais Royal wore now much the appearance 
it usually exhibited when the Regent was staying “kt St. Cloud or 
Fontainebleau. ^ 

Of the remaining residents, none could give St. Maur any intelli¬ 
gence of Madame du Flessis; her hotel, in the Place Royale, he 
learned was closed; and it was generally believed that she was with 
her mistress at St. Cloud. 

To go thither was impossible—the city wks besiei^^ or father 
lilockaded, and, could he penetrate the blockading forcit^;1!ite rah ^ 
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double risk of being^itlldt'by the royal forces and falling a 
sacrifice to the Italiafrd rfevengen or being proclaimed a deserter by 
Ids own party, a double-dyed renegade. 

Occasionally, prisoners were thought into Paris, soldiers and others, 
who had been at the royal cdthp at St CJoud; from these he endea¬ 
voured to learn whetherIsoline was at the eourt, but without success. 
It was his poor consolation that if any accident or mishap had befallen 
her, he should haveiidard of it.^ 

With mind distracted, |U^raid|E^ <XHiscicnce, he often found 
himself at a loss in performin^fk^ dut^s'^ secretary to the versatile 
and subtle prelate. ^ visible to the Coadjutor, 

and the cause partly gucssedj so thought St. Maur, from the 

hints casually let drop, should take pattern by him. 

And truly Dc Ketz was;P4||^^^,ii^’<i^dei^ent of his acquaintance. 
Distractedly in love with a ikiib^utric girl, whose tempefement 
and actions would have inferred an eastern origin, bad not her genea¬ 
logy been so well known; yielding himself a slave to her captices, he 
was at the same time, the acute, penetrating leader of a factitm^which 
shook the throne to the very centre—the ,«]oquent». enl^bsiastic 
preacher who sent home weeping crowds from rfiO old Watts' of N6tre 
Dame—the gay libertine who sought favour in every damsefs eyes, 
in the absence of the idol De Chevrou|e. 

During the blockade of the. city, his preaching was of vital import* 
ance to the Fronde; it sustained the spirits of the citizens; encouraged 
them to fresh exertions in the cause; put life in the half-famished 
bodies of the poor, and kept in ever-seething ferment, the universal 
detestation of the Italian. 

It was on one of these occasions,,when Beaufort's legionaries had 
sustained severe loss, and the city was in mourning for its thinned 
ranks, that St. Maur was present. After the preliminary service, 
conducted with all the pomp appertaining to the metropolitan see, 
De Ketz ascended the pulpit. , 

The secretary could readily forgive the look of exultation with 
which his master surveyed the vast assemblage. The Duke of 
Orleans was of the congregation, as were also all the cavaliers and 
ladies of quality still in the city. These formed a gaudy circle, 
hemmed in and fringed by a dark mass of soberly-clad citizens, 
mendicants, friars, and old women,—the staunchest of the prelate’s 
admirers. 

It is beyond our province to repeat wbat fell from his lips, we must 
therefore content ourselves with remarking what more particularly 
struck St. Maur during the progress of the sermon. 

It were natural to expect, that in addressing the congregation the 
prelate would not'dircct his discourse exclusively to any one section 
of the listening crowd, but bestow attention equally on ail. It ap* 
peared to St. Maur, however, that bis face was very often turned to 
the extreme right of the group, and by doing so, those who stood with 
the aecretery on the left of the preacher lost portions of the discourse 
the fall of Uie voice. It was the constant recurrence of this 
change, .so unpleasing to the ear of an attentive listener, that first 
4rew the youth’s attention to the circumstance. 
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Changing his place, so as to obtain a view of that part of the cathe¬ 
dral which attracted the Coadjutor,—for to St. Maur the future Arch¬ 
bishop was a riddle and a mystery wliich he sought to fathom,—be 
fancied that he had made discovery of the loadstone which drew the 
prelate’s eyes to the spot. 

Attended by an elderly female, seemingly upper servant or de¬ 
pendant of the family, there stood a girl listening attentively to the 
discourse, but with downcast ej'es, whose beaiTiy might have afforded 
excuse for the ardent gaze even of the Coadjutor of Paris, had he 
been ministering to a less sacred function. Dressed richly, yet be¬ 
comingly, in the fashion of the age—with close habit of velvet, sur¬ 
rounded wjth lace, and partially disclosing the neck and throat, which 
was dtitorated with a single row of pearly—the hair in front shading 
the face, behind, falling luxuriantly on the shoulders, as it escaped 
from beneath around hat of black velvet—she stood with fan in hand, 
hanging listlessly by her side, a picture of innocence and devotion. 
The face was of a pensive, delicate cast, not destitute of character, 
yet placid and composed, such as we oft see ere the mind has been 
ruffled by passion, and the rough trials of the world. The features 
were regular, of Grecian mould, slightly marked—the eyes blue, with 
more of depth than brilliancy—a mouth .sweetly formed, exciting ex¬ 
treme desire in the beholder to witness the effect of a smile over a 
face of such innocent loveliness. But this felicity—an ample reward 
for his patience—was not permitted to the gazer, for the fair stranger 
exhibited a sincerity in devotion, all unconscious of being herself an 
idol of worship. The attentiveness to the discourse of De Uetz, 
pleasing as it might be to his vanity, was annoying, as St. Maur sur¬ 
mised, inasmuch as her attitude and modest demeanour prevented 
him catching her eye. Not all fiis M ell-applied eloquence could shake 
off her reserve; conscious or unconscious of his design, she baffled his 
art. 

The scene was interesting to the secretary. Her modesty pleased 
him, whilst he coind not but admire the finesse and subtlety of De 
Betz, though contemning his ill-regulated life and pursuits. 

Tor awhile he believed himself sole possessor of this secret cause 
of attraction, but he found that such was not the fact. Mademoiselle 
tie Chevreuse, unhappily for the preacher, had been listening to the 
sermon, and love’s sharp eyes soon detected what was so apparent to 
St. Maur. Nor was it long ere he perceived the restlessness of the 
)ady, and, knowing her temperament, and wild, barbaric feelings, 
dreaded some explosion which would compromise the dignity of the 
house of Chevreuse, and of the functionary whom he .called master. 
But, for once, the lady exhibited a mastery over herself quite unex¬ 
pected ; unable to endure witnessing the secret^ admiration of De 
Ketz for the fair unknown, she left the cathedral, a movement which 
caused a stir in the circle by which she was surrounded, and which 
drew the attention of the Coadjutor to the circumstance. 

This had the effect, is the secretary believed, of shortening the 
i'^Splay of De Betz's eloquence. He soon after, with the usual blessing* 
dismissed the congregation. St. Maur found himself still interests 
in the fate of the youthful beauty, and much more so than he believed 
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it possible, considering the distraction of h!s own mind between love 
for Isoline, anger at her assumed sway over his opinions and course of 
Action, so prejudicial to his honour, and uncertainty of her fate. 

He attributed it to curiosity to know where would end the admira¬ 
tion of the prelate, and a natural interest in the fate of one so lovely 
as tlie stranger, alloyed with fear lest she should suffer from the 
Coadjutor's attentions. « 

Tile retiring mass carried the lady with it. He watched De''Retz, 
but tile prelate, who'^bad left pulpit, was now surrounded by his 
chaplains and the officiating priests of the cathedral. There was, for 
the present at least, an end of the silent drama, and tlie secretary, 
after waiting awhile within view of De Uetz, lest his services should 
be required, returned to the archiepiscopal palace. 


CHAPTER XIU. 

JeaDUA, qu* imiine une ebretienne rnge 
En a* ^veiUant lui detache une aoufflet, 

A poing ferm6 sur son viluin visage.'’ 

Voi.TAinE. 

St. Maur sat in his chamber in the palace overlooking the left 
branch of the Seine. Evening was fast fading into night; a few boats, 
which had probably eluded the vigilance of the scattered blockading 
forces, were gliding along, laden witli provisions; lights momently 
burst into existence in various quarters of the city ; coaches, attended 
with torch-bearers, rattled over the roughly-paved quays, whilst the 
dusky forms of the foot passengers were seen hastily escaping out of 
the way. 

Plow little, reflected the secretary, is the effect of the civil war 
visible in the operations of the citizens ! A morn of bustiin^r business 
succeeded by an afternoon sermon at Notre Dame, and evening about 
to be spent in dissipation and intrigue; whilst, beyond the walls, the 
vast area surrounding the city is the daily battle-ground of the con¬ 
tending parties. Without breathes fierce war with ^11 its horrors, 
within reigns gaiety and luxurious profusion. 

In tlie courtyard of tlie palace was, indeed, observable tokens of 
the unsettled times. Horses caparisoned, sentinels patrolling, and 
ofBcers, many of uneCuth and foreign aspect, loitering the liours away, 
whilst occasionally *a mounted courier or messenger was received 
within the gates, the bearer of dispatches from leaders and officers of 
the Fronde to the Coadjutor. 

From a meditafion of the changing scene St. Maur was aroused by 
a knocking at the door. He was informed by the domestic that a 
man was waiting outside the gates who requested urgently to s^ 
him; he refused to enter and submit to the usual inquiries attending 
the admittance of a stranger, but declared that his business would not 
detain M. St. Maur one half minute, but could not be despatched 
Without a personal interview. 

As 'may be supposed, this communication excited much curiosity. 
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and some distrust. He was resolved^ however, to see the man. Vague 
ideas floated in hig mind, in which hope mingled largely—he might 
possibly hear of Isoline. 

He had scarcely presented himself at the gate, when the man, after 
assuring himself by inquiry that it was St. Maur whom he addressed, 
put a sealed packet in nis hands, and disappeared hastily. The form 
of Isoline was present to the imagination, her voice ringing in his 
ears, as he bounded up the stairs to hrs apUrtmcnt. He tore open 
the envelope ; there were several sealed enclosures—an open letter 
addressed to himself^but alasl not from Du Plessis. 

The letter was from the Prince of Cond6, and dated from his prison 
in the Chdteau de Vincennes. He had, as he told St. Maur, found 
means to have the packet conveyed, and was equally fortunate in ob¬ 
taining a tolerably exact state of affairs. How, it were heedless to 
say, but the utmost caution was necessary to preserve the indulgence, 
as the governor acted even beyond the letter of his harsh instructions. 
The Prince had deemed it of less risk to transmit a packet bearing the 
superscription of one in the secretary’s rank^than if it had been ad¬ 
dressed to the Duke, or De Ketz. St. Maur was requested to ex¬ 
plain this to the Coadjutor, and lose no time in placing the enclosures 
in his hands. The epistle contained many kind things addressed to 
the youth, and concluded by telling him^ that the employment of the 
leader of the French armies was reduced to thinking of his kind 
friends, and watering the garden-flowers on his narrow terrace. 

, Sadly disappointed at heart, the feelings of St^ Maur were slow in 
welcoming the Haltering communications from his liege lord. It was 
necessary, however, that he should do his bidding. The prelate was 
not in the palace—indeed the secretary hardly expected to find him 
there. He took without delay the road to the H6tel de Chevreuse, 
where the Coadjutor almost nfglitly supped, and from which he re¬ 
turned guarded by a considerable escort ever since the meditated at¬ 
tempt on his liberty. «« 

At this mansion he was admitted without question or hindrance, no 
slight privilege in'a period when every family feared an assassin oi^ 
midnight surprise. 

Ascending the stairs, he entered a clvaniber brilliantly lighted, fur¬ 
nished gorgeously, and in the middle a table spread with a profusion 
of plate and richly-cut glass, reflecting the glitter of the chandeliers. 
Supper was prepared—but where were the guests? The table was 
small, and the company expected evidently few in number. The 
secretary, who understood well the economy of the hdtel, knew that 
it was not what the Duchess called a public ev«iing, when her rooms 
were *open to the visits of the entire Fronde; and^as covers were 
placed for four only, it was equally certain that few', if any of the 
leaders of the faction, were Invited. It was probable that De Retz 
was the only guest expected, and the youth felt that he was about to 
disturb, or possibly, if the intelligence his despatches bore were im-* 
portant, break up one of those delightful itie-d~tetee in which the 
Coadjutor indulged, and which had been, as it was reported, so in¬ 
strumental in binding him to the interests of the Fronde, and to the 
advocacy of the claims the De Chevreuse family, when the am¬ 
bitious objects of the faction were accomplished. 
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His eye had scarcely taken in the range of the saloon, and the pre¬ 
parations for the evening meal> when he heard voices in an adjoining 
apartment^ the door of which was only partially closed. He was about 
to proceed in quest of the Coadjutor, when the angry tones which is¬ 
sued from the inner chamber induced him to pause. It was the voice 
ofDc Retz, as if in deprecation of some remark. 

“ Why upbraid me, mad^emolselle, for my life? Believe me, it is 
perfectly consistent from my boyhood. I never wished to be a priest; 
did everything 1 could^to avoid such a catastrophe; whatever course 
of life was most opposed to the lioly calling, - that I followed; what¬ 
ever actions were most repugnant to the becoming dignity of the 
priesthood, these I attempted. Have 1 not fought three duels? 
twice attempted to run off with my cousin? sold farms and gambled 
away the money openly ? done everything but get driKik, which 1 
have no inclination for, as it deprives me of my own judgment?—but 
all in vain I It was in the power of the family of De lletz to make 
Jean dc Gondi archbishop of Paris, and archbishop he must be !*’ 

t do not care about your being a priest,” replied the lady, “ or 
what you have done before you were a priest. It is what you have 
done since—” 

“ True, sweet mistress,” exclaimed the Coadjutor, interrupting her, 
** but if 1 have broke the vows of the priesthood, it was for your 
sake.” ^ 


» 


“ You monster 1” cried the lady, with suppressed voice. 

“ If I have knelt at the feet of mortal beauty,” continued De Retz, 
my condemnation should come from other lips than hers who brought 
me to such disgrace.” 

“ You fiend I” said the indignant damsel. 

“ If I were a fiend,” continued tlic priest, ** I should change my 
nature in worshipping Isabella de Chtvreuse I” 

“ Who did you worship this afternoon ?” cried the lady, her voice 
rising to its utmost pitch, swelling with the tones of vehement rage— 
“ who was that wax-work prude you never took your eyes off? You 
wretch ! was that worshipping me ?” * 

- A calm ensued upon these words, but only for one moment. It 
was succeded by a crasli of falling missives, and such a destructive 
clatter of glass, which so alarmed St. Maur tlmt he ran,forward to as¬ 
certain the nature of the calamity. 

It was iiuleed an awful catastrophe. The Coadjutor was standing 
near the door, bewildered, and shrinking from the further effects of 
the vixen’s anger. He was covered with the powder and minute 


fragments of glass, tlwi remains of a majestic mirror, the pride of the 
saloon, whilst on tlie floor lay a massive silver candlestick, the ready 
engine of the sad disaster. The prelate's head, at which it had been 
hurled, was, fortunutoly, safe; the mischief was at tlie cost of the 
duchess. The heroine of the scene paced to and fro, glaring on De 
Retz and his secretary, and threatening, by her looks, more mischief. 
Rage added to her beauty, seemed even to add to her stature; she 
looked Minerva descended on earth, threatening and indignant. 

The Coadjutor made several essays to speak to St. Maur, but the 
moverneakts of mademoiselle recalled his attention to his own safety, 
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. and be wav obliged to desist From the dilemma the victims were at 
lavt relieved^by the entrance of the duciiess, who came rushing in« 
mro,i^Mtd by the praalu The youth accepted this as a signal to with* 
closing ^ door, awaited the result in the saloon. 

*|)e the first to appear, calm and composed as usual, with¬ 

out any;,lb;iu;es in'his countenance of the scarcely-hushed storm. St. 
.Maur^'W^o expected a reprimand for the intrusion, or at least that De 
Retz« wlio must naturally be annoyed at the mopportune arrival of a 
witness to his misfortune, would take some me^ns of showing it, has¬ 
tened to put the despatches in his"' hands, acquainting him, at the 
sethe time, with the written message of the Prince. 

Before replying, the Coadjutor glanced through the contents. His 
countenance aid not betray the import of the documents—he was too 
practised a diplomatist to allow what he was reading to be indexed in 
his face—and St. Maur awaited in silence his orders. 

“ The matters contained here are weighty, and require my instant 
attention,” said De Ketz, looking at the secretary; yet I cannot 
leave till our people arrive; my life is too precious to my friends to 
depart without escort.’* 

Ill saying this, his eye accidentally glanced on his sleeve; there 
were several small 'fragments of glass adhering, which he, losing his 
usual tact, hastened to brush off. Whilst performing this, their eyes 
met; somewhat of a smile escaped the prelate, which he could not 
suppress, and continuing his address, he added, 

“ Wait in my study till I return, and forgive the inhospitality of 
sending you supperless from such good cheer.” 

When the Coadjutor, after the interval of an hour, met the secrc* 
tary in the closet adjoining the archiepiscopal library, he was in ex¬ 
cellent spirits, even mirthfully disposed, and entered on the important 
business of Conde’s despatches without reserve. 

“ Well, St. Maur,” he exclaimed, ** the caged Prince has much 
better means of information than we possess. He has discovered a 
manceuvre of the Italian, which we must thwart;—it wjll afford work 
for all—1 must alien each his task.” 

JJe then proceeded to relate the substance of the Prince’s epistle, 
was to the effect that the court had resolved on sending a 
herald to the city, or rather to the parliament, proposing to name the 
time and place wliere terms of accommodation might be offered and 
discussed. The real object of Mazarin was to create a breach in the 
Fronde, and, if possible, effect a separation of the united elements, by 
proposing such terms as would please one class, displease another, 
and, being in the nature of a peaceable overture, would address itself 
specially to the interests andjwishes of those who love<I tranquillity, 
and desired to see an end of the disturbances at all risks. It would 
also call into play such friends as the court posseted in the ranks of 
the parliament—a sad minority indeed now, but which, in deliberative 
meetings, with secret encouragement, might make itself heard. 

“ I need not remind you,’" remarked the Coadjutor, that the 
court, being one, sole, undivided power, possesses a fearful advantage 
over us, composed as we are of such discordant elements, and having 
each its separate wishes to gratify* There is not one of jUS, except 
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Cond6, who could not be bought if the price. offered were latge 

enough/’ 

Resuming the thread of the argument after this candid acknowledge, 
ment» he proceeded to point out that if Mazarin failed, even of opening 
a deliberative truce» the very circumstance of tlie parlianient| which* 
was the Safest and most audioritative engine of the Fronde, receiving 
the herald, and replying to him, put them all in the odious light of 
being at war with their sovereign. A herald being ever the ch'osen 
messenger of war and%peace, would strike the people forcibly^ and 
awaken many to the suspicion tlmt they were really engaged in a con¬ 
test with their king, and not with an odious foreigner. The show and 
form of things is everything. 

** It IS well schemed of the Cardinal,” cried the Coadjutor, rising 
from his seat, and pacing the chamber hastily—“ well plaime'd ; I did 
. not give him credit for so much imagination ; but he shall not pass 
the change on us—to use our dear Prince’s words—easily. I am, 
not at war with my liege. Monsieur St, Maur—the Prince is not at 
war with his young cousin; we are all loyal subjects, and take our 
charges and governments from the throne, and owe him allegiance and 
duty. The herald shall not be received, but sent back with our duti¬ 
ful respects.” 

Still, as De Retz observed, much labour must be undergone to 
move all parties to the point. There were many in the parliament 
who would gladly raise their voices, if they dared, for an accommoda¬ 
tion, with the intention of making a merit afterwards of the service 
rendered the Court and Cardinal. The Italian’s gold, avaricious and 
mean as he was, was doubtless circulating in secret quarters. The suc¬ 
cess and safety of the Fronde depended on keeping all parties, citizens 
parliament, populace, and noblesse, both enthusiastic, and firmly obe¬ 
dient to their chiefs, till such time ’as an accommodation, for the 
benefit of one and all, could be accomplished. 

, “ *Tis a wondrous machine we have the management of,” said De 
Retz, musing, “ this Fronde I I often admire our success and good 
fortune. So complex in its materials—so liable *to disorder—but 
mighty as it is, a solitary whim or obstinate caprice on any one point, 
in a Frondeur of note, would ruin us. It strikes me at this moment 
—there is the old greybeard, De Brouss^el, whose advicei as you may 
have perceived, none of us care for. Yet he is so much beloved by 
the people, and so respected by the parliament—for his negative qua¬ 
lities, 1 suppose—that if he do not go with us in the affair of the 
herald we are lost. Without sagacity in council, or courage in action, 
he stands on ’vantage-ground with any of our friends.” 

The Coadjutor continuing his remarks, said, that he feared if some 
strong and fresh inducement to adhere to the Fronde were not offered 
to the old man, that* he would cause a schism by advocating the he¬ 
ralds reception, in order that it might lead to a truce. Sytnptoips of 
defection had shown themselves, and it was necessary, to take measures 
to prevent the mischief spreading. He was too old for place or ap- 
pointment, but he had, perhaps, capable relatives who might be led 
to crave for something which the Fronde could promise, and so fix 
the old President anew to the traces of the faction. 

^March 1844,-^voL. xxxix.— no. clv. t 
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Each to his taskk was the maxim of De KetZj and no better em¬ 
ployment could fall to the lot of St. Maur, as he said, and better 
serve ^e interests of the Fronde, than in ascertaining the wants of 
De Bf^uSsel^s family, and reporting the same to the council or 
hiplselfti^^ 

It was then too late to take any steps in the matter; but at an 
early hour in the morning, St. Maur left the palace, ^esc^lved, as the 
means and channel of gaining the ihformationVas left lio his discretion, 
to avail himself of the services of hjs old ac'^unintance, the barber- 
surgeon, the same who had afforded him shelter when the unconscious 
escort of the Queen-Regent of France. 

' The Sieur Jules Martin, as St. Maur remembered, was occasionally 
employed professionally in trimming off the old gentleman for the 
parliament-sittings, and had therefore access to the president's house; 
and aS barbers were usually inquisitive, he would probably have the 
whole history of l^e family at his fingers' ends. 

It was but a snort walk to the rue St. Antoine^ and the secretary 
was soon seated in the little shop of his countryman and acquaint¬ 
ance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

c 

Le Roi a*en eni all^, son Eminence aussi: 

Le courtisan escroca sans coiiteoter son bostdj 
Jurant qu*a soa ratour il compters sans faute, 

Et prit le grand chemin en. bottea de Rouiasy. 

The barber, who very cordially welcomed the youth, was, as we 
have heretofore intimated, a native of Dauphiny, St. Maur's ancestral 
province.. He was between thirty-6ve and forty years of age, with 
the usual love of gossip, and fondness for knowing other people's 
affairs, common to the profession, but with a certain staidness of de¬ 
meanour and earnestness of conversation, which betokehed a reach of 
intellect unusual tb the class. 

Of humble origin, bom near the Chateau St. Maur, Jules Martin 
hod taken pride in being of service to one whose name sounded so 
loftily in his boyhood. Now that St. Maur was fast rising in a sphere 
congenial to his birth, Jule#was angry with his own ill-luck, and 
could not contemplate with any satisfaction—though it jnust be ad¬ 
mitted without ill-nature or envy—the contrast in present fortunes 
compared with their relative positions but a short period previously. 
A tinge of this feeling was perceptible in his*manner after the first 
cordial salutation. 

** Well, Monsieur St. Maur I" he said, “ you have seldom dark¬ 
ened my threshold of late—the door is not so lofty as the palace-gates 
in the Parvis Ndtre Dame. Yet you look pale, not better in health, 
though,” he add;^, smiling, “ much richer in apparel, thm when you 
. sometimes sought my aid under this humble roof.^’ 

To St. Maur’s inquiry respecting his business, he said that it was 
: far from lucrative—that his shop being near the Hdtel de Ville, was 
thronged with the lower class of ^^pndeurs, who used it as a place 
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resort for gossip, and would not pay for the convenience; and eveh» 
if he could induce one to be shaved, yet when Beaufort mounted the 
civic rostrum, he would rush oW with unwiped face, upsetting ihe 
barber and forgetting to pay the fee; and for the surgery depart¬ 
ment, he should some day, expected, need the assistance of a' 
surgeon himself in the'endeavour to make the frequenters of the shop 
alive to the nec^sity of paying for the privilege. But,” continujed 
he, fortune goes by favour* or how is it that you have made such 
rapid strides, whilst 1 drd|) behind* like a barge without sails, against 
tide? In all except gentle birth, 1 'was in advance of you—and 
have toiled and struggled only to find myself getting poorer and 
poorer.” 

When the secretary proposed the commission respecting the De 
Broussel family, Jules, who had been leisurely sharpening his razors, 
chaUing the while, became gradually attentive, ceased his occupation, 
—put up the instruments—turned down his sleeveis Smoothed his 
apparel, and by the time St. Maur had ceased speaking, stood a silent, 
eager auditor. Musing a few moments—much to the amusement of 
the youth—he joyfully accepted the task, exclaiming that his fortune 
was made—that monsieur should have before night a complete tableau 
of the family. 

Relieved of the drudgery of a disagreeable and not very honourable 
duty, St. Maur returned to the palace, leaving orders at the lodge, 
that Jules should be admitted on presenting himself. It was many 
hours, however, ere the barber made his appearance, and the youth 
began to fear that the Coadjutor would be impatient, as what was to 
be learned must be learned quickly, there being no time to lose. 

The Sieur Martin was at last forthcoming, and so far as the Secre¬ 
tary could read his countenance, had not been unsuccessful* 

Mis eye wandered round the spacious chamber, fixed itself alter¬ 
nately on the sumptuous decorations, and the figure of St. Maur, 
whose personal appearance and attire were certainly much improved 
since his departure from the Golden Angel. * 

'J'he youth, who guessed his thoughts, and could not avoid noticing 
the freedom, forgave it on the score of old services, though he fore¬ 
saw inconvenience might result from the forward character of the 
barber. ^ 

“ Well, Jules,” said the secretary, “ what progress have you made 
in the tableau?” 

I was but thinking,” replied the other, drawn from his abstrac¬ 
tion, what a noble apartment this is—and these windows with the 
Seine below-—every coacli may be seen along the Quay St. Michael— 
and there is the roof of the Luxembourg over those houses!” 

“ My good friend, Jules Martin,” said St. Maur very gravely, 
never mind the roof of the Luxembourg, but think of the b^usxness 
you were employed on—time presses—you praised yourself in the 
forenoon for your sagacity, let me now have proof of it* I hope you 
were better employed when you went to M. De Broussel than in sur- 
veying his chimney-pots, or any prospect even which may be seen 
from the windows.” 

Pardon, monsieur,” said Jules in a humble tone, but this is the 

T 2 
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first time I have been in an Archbishop’s palace—^an officer in the 
livery of the Gondfs attended me to your very door——.'* 

“ And your head is quite turned with the* distinction,” cried St. 
Maur; « but believe me, Jules, it was not done quite out of compli¬ 
ment to you, or even myself. We look very closely after stranaers 
—but to your history I” 

The narrative of the Sieur Jules was better in texture than war¬ 
ranted by the preliminary fiourishes. Stripping off the interjectional 
remarks—the touches of pride apd self-colifidence, with which it 
abounded—the plain history of the family was as follows:— 

Monsieur De Broussel was of a distinguished family of the R5be,— 
that is, of a family which owes its origin to a dignitary of the parlia¬ 
ment, ejther in its present head, or from descent. And as the ancient 
and warlike families preserved a contempt for those ennobled by 
office, and suffered loss of caste in forming alliances with them, the 
families of the Robe, therefore, were generally restricted to intermar¬ 
riage. And as the great offices of parliament were bought and sold 
like military commissions, it was £fn object of ambition with a presi¬ 
dent to educate his son for the bar, that he might transmit to the 
next generation the presidential honours of the family. Hence we 
find in the French annals, instances of families who have given France 
a president in every generation, and whose chief could point out in 
the patrimonial picture-gallery, a loqg row of learned heads, with as 
much complacency as the descendant of a peer of Cliarlemagne would 
direct our attention to a line of grim and bearded warriors. And cer¬ 
tainly, to disinterested parties, it may be questionable wliich has the 
most to boast of—descent from a line of freebooters, or from tliose 
who sold justice in the parliament. 

The student of French histpry, forgetful of the hereditary cause— 
and mindful only of the sagacity and learning required by most nations 
in the candidate for the office of judge—may have often wondered at 
the ridiculous figure exhibited by many wearing the dignity of presi¬ 
dent—their ignorance—and the expressed contempt c/f their contem¬ 
poraries. 

De Broussel was in years, had a venerable aspect, possessed cer¬ 
tain good negative qualities, and by following an equally negative 
course of action—save on one or t^o occasions, when he stepped for¬ 
ward, arid placed himself, without effort, in an enviable niclie of 
popularity—enjoyed universal reputation with the lower classes, and 
considerable influence in the parliament. He was of the Fronde, but 
suspected of a desire to stand well with the court; and, indeed, it 
would have been a great accession to his laurSls, and suited well with 
the dignity of his age, and previous career, in gain,mg the credit of 
breaking up a faction, and restoring peace to the kingdom. 

To proceed to a consideration of bis private Affairs, and in which 
lay the interest of Martin’s discoveries, he was a widower, left with 
two daughters, one unmarried, the other the wife of Phillipe Du 
Tremblay, a gentleman of ancient family, poor and decayed con- 
, hexions, and whose chief, if not only merit, in the eyes of the father- 
in-law, was his name and blood. 

De Broussers vanity led him tf overlook many wealthy and advan- 
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tageous alliances with families of the Robe, to marry his daughter to a 
poor gentleman of the Sword—as those of ancient lineage were called. 
And as the housekeepdi*, Madame Josephine, pathetically lamented 
to Jules, the president, she believed, was quite willing to throw the 
other daughter away, for the sake of the same distinction. A.worse 
match could not be found, said Josephine, than this Du Tremblay, 
who far from being able to make a poor present to a waiting-gentle¬ 
woman, like herself, once*a year—and she had brought up Madame 
Du Tremblay from a* child—he 4vas almost fed, and provided for, 
from the president’s larder, or from the farms in Normandy. 

Then he is quite without estate?” asked St. Maur at this junc¬ 
ture in the narration. 

“ Scarcely a crown, monsieur,” replied Jules. ** Du Tremblay is 
in Languedoc. There is a chateau, a lake stored with carp of large 
size, as Josephine admits, for monsieur made several presents of the 
fish during his courtship. Extensive moors running to the hill side, 
where venison Is found—and he has the right of putting deer-stealers 
in the donjon of the chfitcau. But there is nothing to make gold of, 
unless a mine should be discovered under the moors.” 

St. Maur smiled during the recapitulation—it reminded him of his 
own ancestral possessions, which, indeed, were in a far worse plight 
than Du Tremblay's—for the walls of the chateau St. Maur could 
scarce afford refuge to the bat ai\4 the owl. 

To the secretary’s inquiries of what were the personal character 
and aspirations of Monsieur Du Tremblay, the barber—bis face 
lighted up with a smile of satisfaction, that he was even able to 
answer that question—replied that Madame Du Tremblay had in¬ 
formed Josephine in confidence, that her husband was ambitious of 
preferment, and that the president ha(} several times offered to buy 
him a charge connected with the parliament, if he would but suffer a 
few months' preliminary study to fit him for the office, but his pride 
forbad. The Du Tremblays, he said, were of other mould, and fol¬ 
lowed other pursuits. • 

And such an ass is the old man," added Jules with animation, 

that he was pleased with the reply!” 

St. Maur could not help congratulating his aide-de-camp on his suc¬ 
cess—he was, indeed, much pleased the report, for although 
most of these particulars, as they concerned a public man like Da 
Broussel, were doubtless known to the Coadjutor, yet there were a 
few strokes elicited, which would prove of value. 

He proceeded to perform a very necessary duty, that of paying for 
the information obtained, and handing to the barber a purse of crowns, 
which the latter seceived rather hesitatingly, he said he offered that 
as a retaining fee—that he should be glad to see him occasionally, or 
even daily, till he could find the opportunity, which must be sought 
in a higher quarter, of making a permanent change in his position. 

Jules still hesitated, but seeing from the look of St. Maur that his 
own behaviour was conveying the impression that the gratuity given 
was not bountiful enough, he hastened to assure the secretary that 
he was deceived. 
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« Deceived I” <cried St. Maur quickly, how deceived ? 1 hope 
not!” 

, “ J^inean,” replied Martin, “ that you you have not given 
me gold enough.*^ 

1 think no such thing/’ said the secretary^ ** or 1 should have 
corrected my error—but if you think—.” 

J am wrong) again. Monsieur St. Maur/* exclaimed the barber 
solemnly; what 1 meant was, that you would doubtless believe by 
my delay, that 1 was wishing f^r more xnqpey, and I was very 
anxious, before I mentioned other matters, to inform monsieur, tliat 
if such were his thoughts, he was deceived.” 

Welir* cried St. Maur, bursting into laughter at the precision of 
the explanation, speak as you will—but remember, I have duties to 
perform' this very evening.” 

And so speaking, the youth flung* himself into a large chair, and 
awaited tranquillyt^e communication. # 

1 know it well,” said Jules; ** M'hat I have said will travel up¬ 
ward. JBut I have another subject to speak of, which relates only to 
yourself,” 

And what is that ?” asked the secretary, starting from his re¬ 
cumbent position with some confusion—a movement which ^he felt 
heartily ashamed of the moment Jt occurred. But the barber had 
touched a string which vibrated to the heart. What can he mean, 
said the youth to himself—has he a message from—^no, it is impos¬ 
sible-. 

“ Monsieur de Broussel is very rich,” said Jules, looking at the 
secretary attentively. 

\ know it," observed St- Maur, eying the barber with surprise 
and curiosity, but that does not concern me.” 

1 have seen Mademoiselle De Broussel," continued Jules, grow¬ 
ing more fluent; she is very beautiful—indeed 1 will pledge myself 
to it —and Josephine says she is more amiable than her married 
sister-.** ^ ' 

He paused here, partly, perhaps, to observe the effect his discourse 
would produce, but seeing that St. Maur remained a passive listener, 
he continued— 

“ The family, certainly, is merely of yestetday—but they are very 
rich—and mademoiselle is very beautiful—and Monsieur l)u Trem¬ 
blay, a very old name, old as the Languedocian rocks, did not object; 
and he is a man of honour and courage—and 1 am thinking—1 am 
thinking two things, monsieur/’ 

« What are they, Jules ? ” said the secretary, very calmly. 

If Monsieur St. Maur married the lady, and studied very hard, 
perhaps for two years only, he would doubtless be eligible to the re¬ 
version of the presidency before the old gefit|eman died, and it 
might be then transferred without the great cost of repurchase from 
the crown." 

** That is one thought, friend Jules^what is the other ?" inquired 
\Sl Maur. 

^ If monsieur had the same foolish prid^ as Du Treesb^y/' said 
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the barber, << why he might still marry mademoiselle, mA pursue his 
present fortunes. The secretary to an Archbishop, ahd a friend of 
the Prince of Cond§|||PI^ a far better match than a poor Cbatel^in 
with a ruined chateau, and a muddy carp-pond, supposing the anti¬ 
quity of their families to be equal. 1 feel the president would receive 
monsieur with open arms/' 

I am thinking, Sieur Martin/* said the secretary with feigned 
gravity, ** that to nineteen men out of twenty, such a propokal as 
yours would result tljuar—that t^e polite friend in the Archbishop's 
livery who ushered you to my door, would cudgel you soundly beyond 
the palace-gates.” 

Jules looked rather abashed, he knew notr how far St. Maur was in 
earnest, but still he kept his ground, saying-— 

I know 1 have been making a very delicate proposal, which not 
one man in twenty would dare' utter, Jiecause he would not have your 
interest so muchfmt heart as I have, monsieur.” 

“ Begone, Jules,” cried the youth, determined to get rid of his 
visitor before he grew angry with him. ^ 

“ But still reflect, monsieur,” remarked the barber, lingering 

the door, “ if we once throw our chance away- 

St.1Vraur pointed authoritatively to the door, which cut short Jules 
argument. He was forced to obey, and left the apartment. 


SONG. 

MY ARAB^MAID. 

BV MBS. OBAWFORB. 

My Arab maid, the desert’s flow'r! 

O'er minaret and Moslem tow’r, '* 

] watch the same bright star arise, 

That meets the gaze of those sweet eyes. 
Oh ! hq^w my inmost soul was rent. 
When, call'd to join the warrior’s tent. 
We parted at the midnight hour. 

My Arab maid, the desert’s flow’r. 

My own dear Arab maid ! 

For thefs from this fond bosom rise 
A thousand prayers, a thousand sighs; 
For thee the tear in silence flows. 

My %tag-eyed fur, my Gulshen-roz ! * 

In thoughts by day, in dreams by night, 
1 see thee oft, my soul's delight. 

And own Ihy beauty’s gentle pow’r. 

My Arab maid, the desert's flow’r. 

My own dear Arab maid. 

»» k 

Light of t^e rose-garden. ^ 
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OH I HOW SHALL WE) OUR JOY EXPRESS P 


3SY MBS. EZ>WAR1> THOM.^ 


• Oa ! how shall we our joy express^ 
Rejoining' those on earth once dear^ 

In yon bright land of happiness 
Where Bliss doth never sued a tear ? 

a like Heaven to weep with thee, ^ 
N'oIHIIlou art once again witli tne ! ^ 

I weep, that Love doth thee restore— 

I weep, that thou each joy wilt share— 

I weep, lest ^Absence yet once more 
Should Wring my^bosom with despair : 
But, oh 2 in Heav’n, te'ars would be vain, 
** As wc oovxji never part again ! 

How sweet the thought to be for ever 
With thee I Oh ! ecstacy supreme ! 

No pride of birth—no friends to sever—— 
No hope to mock with idle dream; 

There 2 thbrsi divine reality 
Chases the tear ffom Doubt's sad eye ! 

m 

Tears arc for earth l-s—they tell our loVe—j- 
They tell our hopes—^Uwy tell our fears— 
Each feeling that the hecurt doth move 
Is shown by tears—by ONi/v tears; 

These very ones thou moiim'st to see. 

Tell my heart's brimming ecstacy! 


Yes ! I MUST weep—couldT refrain 
These tears of joy ? No ! let them dow. 
Box to suppress them would be pain^ 
Changing their source to bitter wde'; 
The tumult of my soul they calm. 

At meeting thee, like heav*nly balm 
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CHAPTER III. 

• . 

Twist ye, twine ye, even so 
JVl ingle sb&de^of joy and woe, 

Hope imd fear, and peace and strife. 

In the thread of human life. 

« 

The health of Gustavos and his mother rapidly returned after their 
sojourn at Cheltenhatn, and from thence Mrs. Schutz^ and her chil¬ 
dren passed the next year in Scotland, and in different visits to old 
friends, either |n Scotland or EnglaKd : at lengUi she finally fixed her 
residence in l^mersetshire, not far from thelrown- of Glastonbury. 
She thought for a few years it did not much sjfipify where she dt^elt, 
and at Glastonbury she had got her kind friend Dr. Penrith (established, 
to whose friendly skill as a physician she could always turn for her 
pre(;ious children; but she had now the great satisfaction of seeing a 
fine healthy colour spread over the^ cheeks of both Gustavus and the 
little Janet; and she found that the never-failing cheerfulness of her 
little companions had again roused her up to something like her wonted 
spirits; and with the necessity of exertion, she had reaped its reward, 
the satisfaction of thinking she was doing her duty by her children, 
and acting in the way which her much-lamented Gustavus would have 
sanctioned with his approval. 

Year after year passed on, with but little variation, excepting .in 
more of her time being occupied not only with actually attending to 
the bodily wants, but the mental acquirements of her children; and in 
what at first seemed the most irksome of all things, the endeavour 
to add to her own knowledge and acquirements, such additional in¬ 
formation as it would be necessary to have to assist Gustavus in his 
education ; for she was well aware, that even if she gave him every 
advantage that her fortune would allow, still much must be done at 
home, to make that education she intended for him have its due 
weight; she thought what a loss he had sustained in having no pater¬ 
nal eye to watch over him, and she determined, if possible, to supply 
his loss as far as instruction in books might go. A mother may do 
much, far more than many persons suspect, in the formation of cha¬ 
racter; still the fat];ier’s loss must be heavily felt in numerous little 
things, which a father alone can direct; but Mrs. Schutz determined 
she would not dwell on what her son had lost in that way, but on 
what she might sppply, by greater diligence on her part. She had 
always had a taste for study, and for scientific pursuits, which had 
been encouraged by her own father, who bestowed much care himself 
on her education. For her little Janet she had no fears; she was 
aware of her capabilities to give her such an education, as would fit 
her for the woman^s province, the domestic circle; but could she— 


^ Continued from page 51. 
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should she—evwbe able to direct the studies of Gustavus when at 
home ? SS^^jSlIant to send him to Winchester hereafter, but she felt 
a dislike^ a preparatory schooh and earnestly hoped, with the assist- 
^ atitt Ota few hours daily from a neighbouring clergyman, to whom 
Gustavus went, she might send him at once to Winchester when 
old enough. How much of her time and thoughts was taken up in 
the execution of this plan, when mce it was formed ! She thought 
within herself, to accomplish this nothing else ought to be neglected ; all 
her other duties should be regularly performed, pnd she must even keep 
up in a moderate degree the society *of the neighbourhood, that her 
children might have the benefit of it, for she was not one to imagine 
that total seclusion was good foi«%ny one. Since she hud left Antigua, 
several successive unfavourable seasons—a severe earthquake, and 
the mismanagement of agents—had greatly reduced her fortune ; still 
she had now a smaller, but less changing, settlement, by removing 
her money into the {jlnglish funds, and till the expenses of Winches¬ 
ter and Oxford should be called for, had a very ample independence 
foie, herself and children. Her house was a compact and very com¬ 
fortable residence, in a good and healthy situation, with plenty of gar¬ 
den and shrubbery; and at that time she was still able to keep lior 
carriage and horses, a luxury which she hardly expected could be 
hers when Gustavus made a larger depiand upon her purse. Nowi 
it was source of.peculiar pleasure to her, for her carriage was always 
ready for a Mrs. Berners, an invalid old lady, wiio lived close to her, 
and who could not afibrd such a comfort. Whatever Mrs. Schutz 
had, she wished to make useful to her neighbours, of whatever rank 
or station, in any way in which she could make it useful; and with 
the same ideas, she brought up Gustavus and Janet. How carefully 
did she watch over their tender years, determinately setting her mind 
to guard against over indulgence,* that her own fondness for her chil¬ 
dren might lead her into. How often did she say to herself, 1 
must recollect, playthings as they are now, they will not be mere play¬ 
things hereafter;** and though perhaps she would not e^ren say so to 
her own mind, yet*still the impression was, how carefully she must 
endeavour to teach them the government of their tempers, from the 
sad misery she felt a want of such government had caused both to her 
husband and, through his neglect of it, to herself. She was indulgent 
to the very extreme that she might be to her children, without over 
indulgence : she was firm and decisive in all she said or did, but she 
had such an extreme gentleness of manner, that reproof from her lips 
seemed to lose all harshness. No children coqld be .more blessed in a 
parent than Gustavus and Janet; and they seemed to prize the 
blesung, and to return her judicious care, by every endeavour on 
their parts to conform their wills to hers. I do not wish to convey 
the idea that these children were faultless, or unlike other children, 
but that they took the model well, in which their mother endeavoured 
to mould them, and proved a comfort to her, even in these early 
years. 

Gustavus and Janet had few little companions. Occasionally they 
might have some youthful friends, either in the neighbourhood, or on a 
visit to themselves; but in general Janet was all Gustavus had to look 
to for a companion in his plays, or Janet to him. 
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Gustavus grew a fine manly open-hearted boy, full of every sort of 
boyish sport, of life, and activity, and frolic ; and Janet was not a bit 
behind her brother in lier love of merriment, and her joyous little 
laugh was often heard. Her mornings, after having walked with her 
mother and Gustavus as far as within sight of the clergyman's bouse, 
to whom Gustavus daily went, and from which she and Her mother 
returned together,—were spent in lessons with her mother, Gustavus 
returned b^^ one o'clock, and the afternoon often found him and 
Janet in the field at {he back of the house, ‘^driving tandem," as he 
called it, the large dog Sport fieing harnessed first with a stick in his 
mouth for a bridle, and Janet the shaft horse, holding up a cord, 
which passed on to the hands of Gustavus; and in this fashion the 
tandem circled round and round the field; and to the fond mother, 
seated working at the open drawing-room window, it 'seemed im¬ 
possible to say if Gustavus', Janet, or Sport, enjoyed tlie evening's 
amusement most. Gustavus was equally ready to follow Janet's 
lead; and if hoops, or running races, was to be the winter's diver¬ 
sion, or a good warming game of ball, in which Sport too|i to 

catch, and to bring the fallen ball, Gustavus entered quite as eagerly 
into it, because it was Janet's wish for that game. So time wore 
away, and Gustavus had passed.his eleventh birthday, when the time 
, came that was to see him a Winchester scholar. Mr. Prynne had 
been most kind in his attention to his little pupil; and the never- 
ceasing anxiety to forward all he recommended, by attentively 
going over and over the allotted task every night, before retiring to rest, 
and again before Hip hour of going to the vicarage^ and adding such addi¬ 
tional explanations as Mrs.Schutz thought would make the lessons more, 
easily understood, gave her constant occupation. Such incessant care 
was well rewarded by hearing Mr. Prynne say, when Gustavus went to 
the vicarage with her to take leavd of his tutor, before going to Win¬ 
chester, “ 1 have every hope that Gustavus will be so placed as to 
do no discredit to our care, Mrs. Schultz—for I feel 1 must say oiir, as 
a large share of credit is due to you, for your unwearied attention to 
get all his studies prepared over night—and I h(/pe my diligent scholar 
will do us credit; and moreover I fervently hope, the son will prove 
himself deserving of all the care bestowed on him: few have the ad¬ 
vantage he has had, and 1 cannot myself but marvel, how you have 
accomplished what you have done for him," 

Mrs. Schutz could not but feel the satisfaction of well-earned 
praise, coming too from one, whose praise was not bestowed at ran¬ 
dom. The next day Gustavus departed for Winchester, under the 
care of old Morton, the footman; and what a Sad, a dismal blank, 
seemed to come over the househuld he quitted I The feelings of a 
mother in first .trusting tier son to the little world of a public school, 
is indeed not an Enviable one: poor Mrs. Schutz, she meditated again 
and again, could there be any one thing she had left unsaid, that she 
ought to have pointed out to her loved Gustavus—had she done all 
that it was in her power to do? She had, indeed, done as much as a 
mother could do, and now conscience (which never errs, if we would 
but hear its voice) gave her the comfort of feeling that she had done 
so; It bore its own quiet testimony to her mind, that she had not wil- 
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Hngly, or knowingly, lost any opportunity of encouraging him in the 
path of virtue, or pointing out in what he erred: of showing him the 
temptatima which he would now be exposed to in the career opening 
before him—of urging him to take a higher view than merely the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, teaching him to turn the knowledge he should 
acquire to the practice of wisdom and virtue^ Of assisting him to 
conquer the faults incident to his youth; of especially pointing out 
the advantage of keeping his temper in due subjection; and, above all 
things, to keep strictly to all those things which^would not only ensure 
him happiness for the present, but for ever. Having again and again 
so thought of her dear boy, Mrs. Schutz quietly turned to her daily 
duties. Poor dear little Janet I what a day of perfect sorrow and 
misery (which seemed to break her little heart) did this day appear to 
her I it seemed her first grief. Could it be possible she should exist 
without the daily sight^her loved companion? Could she have any 
pleasure, even in SpdH, without Gustavus? Could anything again 
ever seem to look cheerful and happy, as it was wont to look with 
deaf' GiStagus ? She cried over every article of his that she found 
about tlie house: she kissed every little gifl of book or toy which he 
thought would no longer be useful to a Winchest^ hoy / and so they 
had been given to her the day before: she wandered from place to 
place with poor Sport, looking as sad and disconsolate as his dear little 
mistress, and wh^n a long and uncontrolled fit of crying came at the 
sight of the swing, poor Sport gently put up his paw on her hand, as 
she lay with her head buried in the cushion of the swing, and with 
every fond endearment a dog could show, he seemed to enter into hef 
.sorrow, “O Sport, Sport! dear Sport, what can we do now? No 
Gustavus, Sport!” And Sport looked earnestly, and seemed to sliake 
his curious head, in time, as she shook her tearful one at him. Why 
do you shake your head so, Sport ? You make me cry, to look at 
you I Do come away, Sport; do let us go back again to mamma !’* 
Sport readily assented to follow, and wagged his tail with pleasure, as 
if the very sound of Janet’s vqfce calling on his name encouraged liim 
again; there is an eloquence, certainly, in the dumb sorrow of a 
dog! 

Evening at length came, and the last long fit of Janet s tears was 
shed, on discovering in the drawer of her workbox a glove belonging 
to Gustavus, which a week before, in mere frolic, he had stuffed into 
the place of a reel of thread, and which had been forgotten. There, 
there it shall stay, till dear, dear Gustavus comes back to take it out 
again/’ 

“ Well, so let it, dear Janet,” said her mother?*" and now shut up 
the box, and go and try to compose yourself in bed: (o-morrow we 
will try to be very busy about something or other, and the occupation 
will keep up our spirits; and when the post is in, ancP we hear of dear 
Gustavus, we will drive over to Glastonbury, and tell kind Dr. and 
Mrs. Penrith the news; they will rejoice in our joy, and possibly 
we may get Mrs. Berners to go with us ; she will like to see them, and 
the drive will do her good/’ 

Janet obeyed her mother's wish, and went off to bed, to seek what 
w& not long in coming to her relief, Balmy sleep, nature^ kind 
restorer 
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Mrs. Schutz spent a long night in planning for herself a further 
scheme of study, to let her have tlie start of the Winchester scholar 
in the literature and knowledge of the day. In making other new 
arrangements to give more of her time to her dear Janet, till called 
on by Gustavus's happy return, to divide her time with him; and 
before she retired to rest, she had penned her first letter to her dear 
schoolboy, to be finished when she heard of his safe arrival. Then, 
having finished the night with her usual occupations, she, too,^retired 
to rest, if not to slepp;« and the thought of dear Gustavus alike occu> 
pied mother and sister.^ 

Gustavus I he had been roused by the novelty of his situation to 
look with a sort of quiet wonder at every object that met his view; 
but beyond expressing a few thoughts to old Morton, he said but 
little—his wonted gaiety was gone; he felt as if he t:ould have so 
enjoyed himself, if his mother and Janet had ^t been with him; but 
he thought they must be thinking of him nofl| and now they would 
be at dinner, and miss him; and Sport would miss him bringing out 
the allotted portion after dinner, but Janet would take c^rerof him. 

Now they are going to tea at home, Morton,”—and when he laid 
his head in his turn on his pillow, it was to close his eyes, and dream 
of his mother, and Janet, and Sport, and all the dear nameless delights 
of home. 

Dear home! * 

There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief; 

The silver links that lengthen, 

Joy's visits when most brief.” 

Morton having seen him safely consigned to the care of his mis¬ 
tress’s friend the warden, stopped ere he again entered into the street 
to indulge his grief in a few tears, Iftat having quietly replaced his red 
pocket handkerchief in his pocket, he thought the best thing would 
be to put young master’s letter in the post-office, to comfort his 
honoured mistress and little missy,” for j^orton was going to take his 
holiday ere he returned, so he turned himself round to see could 
his young master be visible; not seeing him, he pursued his way to 
find out the post-office. 

The next day the .letter being duly received, Mra. Schutz ordered 
the carriage, and accompanied by her Janet and Mrs. Berners, (who 
accepted her proposal to join them,) went to Glastonbury to give the 
same pleasing intelligence to the Penriths. On returning, she took 
with her an interesting little niece of Mrs. Penrith s, and a relative of 
the old lady, Isabdl Berners, to spend the rest of the week with 
Janet, and by.the novelty of the young guest in a manner reconcile her 
by degrees .to being without a playfellow. Nothing occurred of 
particular intereSt except the mutual intercourse of letters to and 
from Winchester, from which Mrs. Schutz was really pleased to find 
Gustavus had taken his place in the school high for his age; and which, 
he assured her, he felt quite equal to keep. At home all was quiet 
peacefulness and l6ve; and Janet made double diligence to turn her 
mother’s attention to her to a good account, and both mother and 
daughter, and the absent Gustavus, seemed well and happy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tis soothing t^oeh back on hours 
So sweet, thougli tiiey have long since fled ; 

Time hvs but given yet dee|)er powers 
' I'd all that fancvi feeling, fed. 

Years but a softer tint hare shed 
On wbat was beautiful and bright. 

And memory o'er the scene but spread 
The mildness of the lunar light.” „ 

The time allotted to his Winchester life passed away without-any 
very serious abatement of comfort to any of the party. An occa¬ 
sional illness of those at*home, or of Gustavus whilst there, or any 
accident to> him, might for the time call forth a more than ordinary 
anxiety, and during a lime in which he was prevented returning to 
Winchester, by an accMental slip, which snapped the bone of his leg, 
and confined him for some time to his sofa, he was removed on it to 
the house of an acquaintance of his mother’s, not far from Winchester, 
situated in a pretty lawn, with magnificent trees around, and a pretty 
garden; and the room given up to Gustavus, on the ground floor, had 
a French window opening into it. Here the young Gustavus could 
be wheeled out to enjoy the pleasant and refreshing air. What added 
greatly to his happiness, was, Mrs. Acourt had pressed his mother 
and Janet’s joining them, till Gustavus should be able to resume his 
studies, so earnestly, that it could not be refused, and it was hardly 
possible to say which of the three she had made most happy. Mrsi 
Schutz was delighted to have the mornings to themselves, (herself 
and children,) that Gustavus anight still be kept in training for his 
future studies; and she had taught him to consider the morning hours 
even more precious than the night for the purposes of study, com¬ 
bined with health, and as though very truly, as he said, lie was tied 
by the leg,” he had still the whole use of all his powers of mind, and 
greater opportunity of leisure, she was really glad to be there, not 
only as his fond nurse, but to prevent him from indulging too much 
in listless habits. Having Janet with her also, she lost leas time than 
if Mrs. Schutz had had all her household concerns to divert her atten¬ 
tion. The two young people dined together at Mrs. Acourt’s luncheon 
hours; and the rest of the day, Janet could assist to amuse Gustavus, 
in a hundred ways in which brothers and sisters can best amuse each 
other, from knowing full well the habits, interests, and pursuits; and 
these two, delighting in each other, felt completely happy. Occa¬ 
sionally Mrs. Acourt would vary the evening, b> asking a friend of 
Gustavus’s to join him from Winchester. 

What can be more beautiful than the growing attachment of a brother 
and sister, who seem to know each other's every thought ?^a look is suf- 
fkient for the expression of a whole sentence—a glance can tell if 
sorrow or joy is uppermost in either mind. Nothing could exceed 
the tender kindness, the affection of Gustavus for Janet; or the warm 
and confiding trust Janet felt in her dear Gustavus. The holidays 
each: year bro^ngVt new pleasures ; and the summer evenings were 
often spent by them, when at home, in their duo game of cricket, in 
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which the batting was all Gustavus’s, and the running and active 
movements of his dear Janets performing her part with alt her heart* 
called forth his warmest praise. 

** What a pity you could not play at Winchester, Janet; why many 
I could name don't play half so well, not half so active. Capita), 
Janet,—well caught, Janet,—there, there, again.^^ 

Oh, Gustavua, surely this is the hottest summer we ever re* 
member.” * '' 

Never too hot for (;ricket, Janet. Come, don't give in, that sounds 
like a croaker:*’ and'offlvent Janet with redoubled speed. 

In the house, out of the house, whatever could be done together 
was; and if in more qpiet amusements the^ dear mother was added 
to the trio, nothing could exceed the pleasure of the young ones, or 
the delighted calm happiness of the mother* She could, and did, take 
a share in many of their little amusements; she played untired in the 
winter evening, that they might dance hornpipe! or minuets together, 
or, with the assistance of some young friends, they occasionally ex* 
tended it to quite a little bull, ending with a cake and hom%-made 
wine or lemonade supper. Sometimes she would play for them to 
sing, and take a part herself; at others, she would read out to them, 
whilst Janet and Gustavus amused themselves in drawing; or she 
would read and explain some scientific work; and then, whilst her¬ 
self and Janet occupied themselves in needlework, Gustavus would 
often read books of amusement'to them. They felt, and justly, what 
trouble their mother took for them, and they repaid it by ail those 
foUd and pleasing attentions so gratifying to see paid by children to 
their parents, and doubly gratifying to the children to pay, and so 
merit the fond approbation of a much-loved parent. 

Janet had a sweet voice, and played well enough to accompany her¬ 
self, and beautifully, according to the partial ideas of Gustavus, who, 
with a voice like a raven, would sit and croak an accompaniment to 
her sweet full tenor, which hardly harmonised in any way, unless you 
could see the contented happy faces of both. 

Janet bore some resemblance to her mother in'sitghtness, and airi¬ 
ness of form and figure; but in face she wanted her beautiful regularity 
of features. She had a clear blue expressive eye, and light brown 
hair, and her expression of countenance was pleasing; though she 
could not have any claim to beauty, still the delicate tint of her com¬ 
plexion, and her lady-like manners, on the whole, made her general 
appearance prepossessing. She looked far older than she really w^s; 
from being reserved with strangers, she generally looked grave unless 
speaking, and from her timidity, she seemed not equal to take the 
place her more commanding figure would have led persons (who did 
not know her age) to suppose she could have taken. Her mother, 
having no one to^eave her with, generally took her with her if she 
went out, and even at the early age of eleven, site had joined her 
mother and Gustavus at one of the Christmas Glastonbury balls, at 
the earnest request of Dr. Penrith, from whose house they were 
to go. 

“ 0, bring little Janet, Mrs. Schutz, depend upon it she never will 
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enjoy afipther ball moHl than this: and Gustavus will ^njdy it in* 
finitely more with her.” 

Gustavus joined earnestly in the request, and addedi Dear mother, 
I will dance with Jan^fll iW evening myself.” 

“And pray/'^8aj||P||’> Penrith, “why? Mr. Gustavus, do you 
ilthink no*one adtmr^tmr Janet but yourself? I shall have my house 
full of young people, and many even •'Winchester boys, men like your¬ 
self, will be proud of the hand of my little bonnie Janet. Nay, 
nay, Mrs. Schutz, I cannot be denied; I will,take care of my Janet 
myself.” ^ * 

The consent was obtained, and no one could enjoy it more than 
Janet, unless it was Gua^vus to have her there, and to hear the ob¬ 
servations made, “ Who is that elegant lady-like girl, dressed so pret¬ 
tily in white muslin, and dancing so nicely ? she would be really quite 
handsome if she did not look so grave.”" The last part Gustavus did 
not care for. “ She is not grave at home,” thought he; “ she is 
merry,enough with me;—but she is elegant, and pretty, and a good 
dancer.” 

Gustavus had a fine robust figure, promising to be very tall, and a 
noble face, which did more for him at first sight to win and fix atten¬ 
tion, than many would have gained on a much larger acquaintance. 
And here the mother thought to b^rself, “ they all seem taken with 
the brilliant dark eyes and regular features, (those eyes so like his 
fiither's,) of my opeh-countenanced, handsome-faced boy, and so it is; 
but / can draw comfort from thinking that a longer acquaintance with 
the mind would please still more.” 

“ Mother dear I what are you thinking about that makes you smile 
SQ complacently ?” 

Thinking how glad I am to see *you both enjoying yourselves so 
muchand Gustavus would gladly have thrown both his arms around 
her neck. 

“ Now remember, Gustavus, we are in a ball-room; your expression 
of delight must be kept for another time.” f 

Oxford succeeded to Winchester as quickly as possible. 

“ Janet,” said Gustavus, on his first vacation, “ I wish Oxford was 
not necessary—1 cannot bear to think of it.” 

“ I thought all young men—only think, Gussy, you a young man !— 
but I thought Oxford was considered a sort of promotion from a public 
school— from a Winchester boy to an Oxonian I” 

“ I was not thinking of myself, dear Janet, but I was thinking of 
my mother and of you. 1 cannot bear to think my expenses there 
will deprive her of her carriage, or you either.” 

“ Mcf Gustavus!— me !—what nonsense to think of me I I did 
grieve for the carriage on mamma's account, but mamma says it is 
but for a few years, and you will then leave it, and<f you will be Very 
economical it will make no difference.” 

“ will, dear Janet I You can’t doubt the will; but you cannot 
think the hundred and one absurdities, as I can really see they are 
when at home, what actual necessities they seem to arise to at Ox¬ 
ford.* You cannot understand, no, not if you sat thinking to eternity. 
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how expenses will come round the corner^ and catch yoa befcH'e you 
can tell how to escape them.” 

Always look well round the corners, Gussy, and keep the middle 
of the road—you know our coachman alwifys does V' 

<< Our coachman!—and to think you wi^j||paforerthe week's out, 
have none I But truly, Janet, it is far easier toMfs! of keeping out of ^ 
expenses than to do soseems nothing, and thai seems nothing, 
and this is not much, an<^ that so trifling; and yet, when I am4n bed, 
and count them all over —” 

“ In bed at your accobnts!*’ • 

“ Thinking them over, Janet, in bed; that is the time I get think¬ 
ing and counting;—I declare I quite hate myself for all these things 
I have been doing;—and the horses and the Arriage to go, and my 
dear mother cheerfully trotting through the dirty lanes V* 

“ But why cannot you wisely determine to regulate your expenses 
to your purse ? Why cannot you see, before you enter into them, 
whether or not your purse will supply your demands ? You have 
done so, Gustavus, hitherto ; I am sure mamma has often, before now, 
commended you for your economy, and even praised you for, at the 
same time, being liberal, and bestowing a part upon things that really 
beneflted others.” 

“ And to merit my mother's praise alone even I would do so now, 
Janet; bift though mother’s, is a very handsome allowappe—just what 
Tellis is allowed, and he says his is ample, and 1 ought to find it so 
too—for the life of me, if I can make it do; and I never have one 
farthing at the end of term left—not enough to keep a fly, much more 
a sparrow, far from benefiting any one else.” 

“ Gustavus, I will not say it is not wasteful nor careless in you to be 
so perplexed for the means to get-^what you think necessary, for our 
mother says that you have quite as much, and even more, than is ab¬ 
solutely needful—and you see your friend Tellis makes it enough ; 
but I wish you would try and not think you want such a parcel of 
things, that even at Winchester (and latterly that was bad enough) 
you did not fancy you wanted. I am not a judge at all, but to me it 
seems utterly impossible you can want even the multiplicity of whips, 
and sticks, and flutes, and clothes, and pictures, and every sort of 
tiling you have brought back for yourself; and though 1 am very much 
delighted with all you have brought for me, dear Gussy, I do not 
want anything as a proof of your love for me; so I wish, indeed I 
do, dear Gussy, you would spend nothing on me/’ 

“ What I spent on the few things I brought to you, dear Janet, is 
really not wortli talking about, and I cannot think how it is I have 
accumulated so much on myself: but everything is so dear at Oxford; 
and everything‘is to be had ; so, if you are fond, as you know I am, 
of pictures, or things to fill our museum, or be it what it may, every¬ 
body has just what you want to dispose of, and I really never^ do 
know how to say no, I believe; for I see well enough, as I plainly 
hear you say, I do not really want them* Then, as to the parties, I 
bate them altogether, unless it is some out-of-door amusement: and 
then horses and dogs, boating, &c., &c., are all so expensive, and lead 
to other things.*’ 

March ]844*—-vol. xxxix.—-no* clv. u 
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Here Janet remained silent for seme time; at last she said, 

. I cannot, I will not, say 1 think tny Gussy right at alkand when 
next you are going'to buy anything you don’t want, 1 wtm you may 
see a vision of Janet start up before you, quite scolding and angry V* 

When shall I ^ 1 ^ lee that in reality ? Dear Janet, if you are 
I vexed, you are netrer angry; you are just like my loved mother, never 
aogry; and when you do scold, as you often do with your pen— 
though I believe my phiz puts it out of your power when I am looking 
at you—it never makes me angry with you, only with myself, and 
that I am'already. Heigh ^o I I wish I was clear of all the trammels 
of Oxford, and then, O how happy we shall be in the nice, little 
parsonage, and dear mother al^d you, Janet, looking so happy and so 
busy in my parish I” 

Never, Gussy, never, if you run the purse so low that there is 
nothing left to make mamma very comfortable, as we both wish her 
to be, and to allow of her making others so/* 

** Well, well, Janet, I will really and truly try to please your august 
majesty in this and all other particulars, and your dutiful and loyal 
subject fully hopes he shall do sol Now for a parting kiss, dear 
Janet, for you have bothered my brains till I am provoked at all past 
irretrievable extravagance, and fully bent on amendment, but, like a 
naughty boy, I must go and hide my face^" so, with one bound over 
the railings on which they were le&ntng, Gustavus disapfieared into 
the shrubbery, Janet slowly returning into the house, thinking to 
herself what could she possibly do that would add to Gustavus’s 
purse, without .taking from her mother's. At last il ended in de¬ 
termining to persuade her mother she had learnt quite enough in 
water colours to go on by herself, and the singing lessons she would 
not have at all. ^ 

* When they met at dinner, a <comic smile on her broker's face re¬ 
assured Janet that her dear Gussy was still thinking of what she 
had said, and that there was now nothing of the slightest tinge of 
angry feeling, which her words might have called fqrtb, though he 
endeavoured to conceal it. 

As they grew on together, and in a manner entered into, the world, 
it was often that the thoughtless inconsiderateness of Gustavus was 
checked by the tender thou^ firm remonstrances of his sister, before 
they had reached such a height as .to call forth the more grave dis¬ 
pleasure of his mother. Janet seemed his little monitor, ever alive to 
see the slightest deviation from the strict line of duty she knew was so 
pleasing to her mother. Gustavus, in his turn, was equally open with 
Janet in such things as he thought he could be pf service to her iq*; and 
with all the sv^eetness of her mother’s temper^ Gustavus often said to 
himself that he really believed there never could be another like Janet. 
His warm encomiums and frequent mention of her, when speaking of 
his own home to his friend Tellis, perlutps rather settled his determi¬ 
nation to accompany Gustavus Schutz to his mother's when Gustavus 
was about quitting Oxford, having taken both his degrees with credit, 
though not with honours, for study was not his particular taste; and 
tlterefore it was more meritorious in Gustavus to have kept the cha¬ 
racter he had at Oxford, and he was leaving It with a fair fame as to 
learning, and a much higher character as to excellence of conduct. 
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When his final accounts came also to be made up, there wfiis not a 
very greatdttlance to be made up, and, on the whole, Mrs. Schutz wm 
perfectly jRsfied, and not a little delighted, to have now only to think 
of his preparing for orders, and then to lookout for a cur^y, to 
which, with Janet, they might remove. Tellis dipccept the invitation, 
on Mrs. Schutz particularly seconding her son^i wish and a cheer¬ 
ful visit they had. From schoolboys they had grown up together; in 
tastes and habits they wore much alike, and in natural disposition 
haps Tellis had the advantage over Schutz, for he had none of the 
hasty temperament of* his friend, hnd was not of small use lA keep¬ 
ing Gustavus in mind that all such eb|ilHtiong were, as he used 
W'Cularly to say, “ very disagreeable—like playing with red-hot billiard 
balls, when you expect to find them cold. “ Come, Schutz, he 
would say, no billiard ball at me, if you please, or I will quit yAur most 
undesirable companionship; if ^ou ate too hot to be likely soon, 

I had best leave you space enough.’* It required but a friendly word 
from those he truly loved to bring Shutz back in an instant; a playful 
sally from Tellis, a soft word from his mother, and a kind look from 
Janet, always softened the raised tone; but Gustavus knew the temper 
was there, but, unlike his father, he kept it under, so that to him it 
was no real tormentor. He was especially led to do so because he 
saw (why he knew not,) that any unusual display of temper imrae- 
diatmy cast a gloom over his dear mother’s still lovely countenance, 
and to see that he could do that made him miserable. Tellis was 
peculiarly gentlemanlike in his manners and person, and so cheerful 
in temper, that his onen expression of countenance quite won on all 
those acquainted with him, and a peculiar neatness of dress, with a 
very comely though not handsome face, made his general appearance 
attractive rather than otherwise. Hlls hair was a bright glossy aubiw, 
hazel eyes, and his stature about the mMdle height; he had a cheerful 
word as welfas countenance for all seasons. In a very short time he 
was very much liked by Mrs. Schutz, who felt he was quite the coin- 
panion she should have chosen for her son, had the choice been left 
her. Janet must approve of her Gussy’s friend, and especially when 
that'friend took so much pleasure in pleasing the sister of Schute. 
He spoke with apparent pleasure in thp retrospection of las formerly 
having met her when they were children. Tellis was voted a ^e^ 
agreeable addition to their home circle, and for several weeks hj 
lengthened his stay ; and when he went away, he left them all with 
the same regret they expressed on his departure; and on wnting to 
him afterwards, Schutz told him, “ I dreamt of you, Tellis, the night 
you quitted us,” (and then he quoted those pleasing lines of T.^ m 
reference to him,) “ and • 

* Methought I saw that brilliant smile 
Flit o%r thy sunny face. 

Which oft thy comrades did beguile. 

• * « e 

Alas! ’twas but a pleasant thought, 

A vision of the day; 

By nights of melancholy wrought. 

Those joys have pass’d away.' 

In truths we all miss you amongst us much.” 
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At Glastonbury, Scbutz found a gentleman with whom he could 
read for orders, and therefore he declined his mother’s^gj^oposal of 
joining his friend Tellis, who was going to study for the same pur¬ 
pose with a clergyman in Wales; for, as he told Janet, all that is re¬ 
quired I can do with Mr. Roper ; and so, dear Jtmet, if I do not enter 
into any useless expenses—and that is really not required, for, if I 
went, 1 must pay house expenses, journeys, and a long et ceterOf it 
might be;—^here, you see, I can spend ail the morning with Mr. 
Roper; it is only getting mother to dine"at,four—I shall be back by 
that time—and then, what is savedYrom this useless expense I must 
entreat mother to let you haye, to get some more drawing lessons, for 
I grieved you gave them up just as you were petting on so well, and ^ 
you know how delighted my mother was with your progress under 
Mr. Robson.” 

This knotty point settled, and meeting the fond approval of his 
mother, to whom the whys and the wherefores were instantly commu¬ 
nicated by Janet, so it was arranged* The six months were passed 
over by Gustavus remaining steadily at home, except one week he 
joined some old Oxonians and his friend Tellis in an excursion to 
lionize Plymouth. The mornings, from ten to three, he devoted to 
Mr. Roper, and the ** back and forward exercise,*' as he called it, (on 
a useful little pony, which could at times be rode by his mother or 
siatcfr,) was Enough for exercise; unless, after dinner, he joined his 
mother and sister In a walkto them he devoted his entire evenings. 
He rose very early, and read before he started for Glastonbury; Janet 
got her drawing lessons, and everything seemed to prosper under 
dieirroof; Mrs. Schutz having, every reason to feel her method of 
education had answered, and given her the satisfaction of seeing her 
two beloved children, in all the essential points, quite what she could 
wish, and as to health, they hdd both a good share of that great bless¬ 
ing. Happy, indeed, altogether, (but where is unalloyid happiness 
found on earth, and would it be desirable if it could ?) would they 
have been, coidd they have thought their dear mother’s health was 
like their own. But such was not the case; and with every other 
comfort, still they deeply felt this drawback, and they feared an in¬ 
creasing one it would be, to their future happiness. But she forbade 
despondency on any subject, and, all cheerhilness herself, she ex¬ 
pected they should be so too, and her wishes they ever tried to make 
a law to them. 
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BY V. BOD8WOBTH. 


This world of ours Is not bereft 
Of all tjiat men should cherish; 

This latter ag'e hath something left 
That will not quickly perish. 

Men yet unto their fellow-men 
Exhibit kindly feeling : 

Though small the deeds^ yet eveh then 
A gentle heart revealing. 

And guardian angels even yet^ 

Unseen, around us hover. 

The eye of faith believes them set 
God’s chosen ones to cover. 

Such were the thoughts an hour ago 

My spirit inly ponder’d. 

As by the mill-stream’s rippling flow 

In solitude 1 wander’d. 

% 

Oft when the sunset ^asttf around 
A gleam of chastened glory. 

We’ve stood together on its ground. 

And view’d tne ruin hoary. 

• 

Oft when the moon her silvery light 
Flings o’er its mould'ring arches. 
We’ve seen the stormy winds of night 
Bend its surrounding larches. 

And often through the silent woods. 

In the sweet summer-weather. 

When the sun pours his shiny floods, 
We’ve»roam’d, dear friend, together- 

Oft, too, upon the cool soft grass, 
By^reen boughs thick o’erbower’d. 
We’ve let the days of autumn pass. 

By hot fatigue o’erpower'd. 

And oft, when the storm^king hath swept 
Without in lawless riot. 

To our snug peaceful hearth we've crept. 
And bless’d its holy quiet. 
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And oft in the cool woods at noon^ 
VFe’ve read with ^rief and anguish 
How the unfortunate Palatnon 

"W^as doom'd 'mid foes to languish. 


The " Wife of Bath*' for us had charms. 
Though we were both so youthful ; 
E’en now my torpid spirit warms 
O'er Chaucer’s pages truthful- 


And we have quaked with terror too 
When Eear, with temples hoary, 
A crownless king, rose to our view. 
In Shakspeare^s deathless story. 


With merry Mistress Ford weVe laughed. 
And called Puck a good fellow. 

Rich Malvoisie with FalstaiT quaffed. 
When brave Sir John grew mellow. 


Imapination, at our call. 

Did shape forth new romances ; 

Oft in the chestnut coppice toll 
Hath gleamed a hundred lances. 

And when the sunset’s mellow sheen 
Was o'er the landscape glancing. 

Our startled ^es have often seen 
A troop of fairies dancing. 

Away with care, we often sung. 

As rose around our laughter ; 

Youth should be gay ; we still are young ; 
Age will bring sorrow after. I 

Youth even now hath scarcely set 
Upon our limbs his finger; 

We still are young; around us yet 
Doth boyhood fondly linger. 

Then let's be gay in early life. 

And Joy and laughter cherish ; 

For all i dear friend I old age brings strife. 
And Joy with youth doth perisl;. 
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FROM A traveller’s COLLECTION. 

BY J. W. LAKE, (OF PARIS). 

•CHARLES LE MAUDIT. 

PARXB-^HB “ TURBE DAYS” OP 15?2, 

The Due de Guiset the Grand Prior of France, and the other . 
Catholic chiefs, passed the remainder of the night in exciting the 
people and soldiers to murder and pillage. Whenever they saw them, • 
from fatigue, relax in their savage occupation, the noble prince and^ 
the grand prior harangued this horrible multitude, urging them on to 
fresh crimes and cruelties. 

Death to the Protestants 1” cried the Prince Lorrain#; ** heaven 
and the king ordain it;—away with pity—away with mercy for these 
factious heretics. The garments they wear are abandoned to the . 
faithful who undertake to fulBl the divine and royal decrees; but woe 
to whoever affords shelter to those rebels proscribed by ]pw I" 

The Dues de Montpensier, de Nemours, and d’Aumale, as well as 
Tarannes, Goudy, and Henri d’AngoulCme, seconded the cruel enemy 
of the Protestants. Excited by the prospect of plunder, and sure of 
more than impunity, the fanatic wretches gave themselves up without 
reserve to excesses for which language has no name. 

All the passions hostile to humanity were free to indulge their ho¬ 
micidal rage. Envy, hatred, and jealousy, discord, avarice, and ven¬ 
geance—eqilh and all partook, at *this eternally execrable period, in 
the odious mumph of fanaticism. 

The social ties were all spurned or broken; the impatient heir im¬ 
molated his aged and helpless relation; the debt •of gratitude was 
paid by a dagger in the bosom of the benefactor; mothers were seen 
to make away with their own children, and children to murder the 
authors of their existence; husbands destroyed their wiyes, and wives 
their husbands. 

To possess wealth was equally perilous as to be suspected of heresy. 
Glory, genius, goodness, were crimes, which ignorance and envy 
punished with death. Every species of rivalry became a cause and 
motive for murder. ^ 

The Protestants, altlxeugh the principal, were not the only victims 
of this frightful *proscription. Many good Catholics were sacrificed 
to the interest or vengeance of their private enemies. 

• Paris, at this moment, offered the most hideous of spectacles- To 
the Mvage bowlings and imprecations of the assassins, were joined the 
cries and shrieks of despair, the plaints and groans of those who fell 
beneath the merciless blows of their persecutors. With the dull and 
sinister tolling of the bells, mingled the noise of the loud drums and 


^ Continued from page 70. 
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murderous fire-arms. The unfortunate victims^ half naked, the 
grater part wounded, the blood streaming from their wounds, es¬ 
caped from the hired assassins in their houses, to be massacred by the 
licensed assassins in the street. Many precipitated themselves from 
the windows, from whence, also, the dead bodies were thrown, whose 
fall was more than once fatal to the slaughterers below. Others plunged 
into the Seine, and if they were able to cro^^ the river, whose waters 
were red with human gore, they found a speedy and horrible death 
where they had hoped for safety. < ' ^ 

Nor beauty, youth, nor old age, not even tender infancy, could 
soften the executioners. The fiat of Charles le Maudit had gone 
forth; his fanatic agents were alike insensible to menaces and to 
prayers. Their souls seemed to be governed by an infernal genius. 
They dealt their deadly blows without distinction of age or sex, and 
^ their fiend-like ferocity contrived to render the agonies of death still 
more agonising, by adding the most odious sarcasms, the grossest in¬ 
sults, to all their hoknicidal frenzy could inspire of the most revolting 
cruelty.' ** 

Women, in a state which is respected by the most savage nations, 
were not respected by those wretches. On the contrary, the hapless 
mother and the untimely infant were—but here we must drop the 
veil. 

At this terrible epoch, it was not uncommon to behold fathers ex- 
erdsii^ their children to fire upon the Huguenots, encouraging them 
/to kill those who were only wounded, and to insult them in their 
dying moments by the most infamous language. 

The friend refused a shelter to his proscribed friend; the relation 
to bis next of kin; the father to his son, the son to his father, from 
the selfish fear of compromising their own safety. No hiding-place 
was secure for the unfortunate Protestants; they were either tracked 
to their most secret covers by the bloocUiounds of Charles and Guise, 
or basely betrayed, and sold to their unsparing foes. ^ 

The public squares, streets, lanes, passages, alleys, were encum¬ 
bered with det^ bodies. In many places they were piled up to the 
second fioor, especially in the vicinity of the royal residence, the 
Louvre. The surprised and terror-struck Calvinists hurried either to 
the Hotel de Coligny or to the palace of their sovereign: in the first 
reigned desolation—in the latter the author of this frightful carnage. 
Death awaited them at the gates of both. 

Such were the horrors that Paris presented during three days, its 
streets streaming with gore, and the Seine covered, with the mutilated 
remains of the victims, dreadful evidences of the cruelty of the 
Parisians of that period, which the crimsoned fiood bore far away 
Unhappily, their cruelty found imitators in everyipart of the kingdom. 

In the principal towns, de la Brie, de TAnjou, du Berry, de 
rOrl^nais, du Lyonnais, du Languedoc, and de la Normandie, the 
Protestants were immolated without pity, as in the capital. The 
dagger of fanaticism penetrated alike into the lofty chateau and the 
lowlv cottage, without dbtinetion and Without i;emorse. 

The disfigured remains of the Huguenots ,idiom the proscrip-v 
ti^on had attained were left unburied on the French soU.^ Woe to 
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whoever had dared to give a murdered Protestant a grave 1 Such an 
act of common humanity, commanded even by the interest of the sur¬ 
vivors, by the public health, would have passed for a crime, aijd he*" 
who had been guilty of such imprudence would have paid for it with 
his life I 

. One of the first victims of the massacre was the Count de la Roche¬ 
foucauld, a nobleman who, by his virtues, had acquired genera) esteem, 
and for whom the king himself appeared to entertain much regard. 

Chm'les, in a moment of involuntary generosity, had even sought to 
retain him at the Louvre that fatal night; but the count refused, and 
the monarch, fearing to excite his suspicions by pressing him too 
closely, finished by turning his instances into pleasantry, and, with the 
most atrocious coolness, said, . . ^ 

Eh bien I cher comte > you will not be surprised if, this very 
night, I cause you. to be awoke, and inflict u]>on you a slight correc- 
tion, to punish you for the rebellion of which you are guilty tins 
evening 1” 

The count was far from imagining the horrible threat comprised in 
those few words; he took leave of the sovereign, and returned to his 
hotel. 

Awoke in the middle of the night by men in masks, who dragged 
him violently from his bed, he at first felt no alarm, ^thinking it was 
merely the execution of the king's pleasantry, to punish him, as he 
had laughingly said, for his refusal. A sword-wound he received in 
the arm convinced him, however, that it was an attempt on his life, 
and he endeavoured to defend himself. But what chance had he 
against a dozen armed assassins ? La Barge, gentilhomme auvergnat, 
who commanded the ruffians, and who had already wounded him, 
struck him such a furious blow in tlje throat that he fell, and, witli a 
deep groan, expired. The king, informed of these details, evinced 
no emotion, and yet this prince loved La Rochefoucauld, as much as 
such a cruel tyrant was capable of entertaining a sentiment in accord¬ 
ance with humanity. To recompense La Barge ibr his crime, he was 
permitted to pillage the hotel of his victim, and to share the spoil 
with hislnyrmidons. 

Brion, who had attained his eightieth year, equally respectable by 
his talents and virtues, was governor of the Prince de Conti, brother 
of the Prince de Conde. But he was a heretic. Pursued by the 
wretches sent to abridge, by a horrible crime, the few days that, in 
the course of nature, remained to him, he took refuge in the apart¬ 
ment of his pupil, and, pressing him in his arms,implored the aflrighted 
boy to intercede for*d)im. 

The young^rince, holding out his innocent hands to the murderers, 
conjured them, uMth the most piteous cries, to spare his venerable 
governor. His tears flowed in vain; his prayers were unheard; his 
promises disregarded. 

Brian was poniarded in the arms of his pupil, who was covered with 
bis blood. 

The cries of the youthful prince re-echoed through the palace, and 
it was on]Ly by violence that.they could force him from the inanimate 
form of his beloved tutor. The horrible scene impressed itself so 
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strongly on his memory, that it was frequently re-produced in his 
dreams. The shock was so great, that For a long time even his life 
was not considered out of danger; and durii^ his whole existence, 
the reitiembrance of that dreadful night causedfhim the most painful 
emotion. - 

Charles Beaumanois de Lavardin, whose sole crime was heresy, 
being no longer safe in his house, sought a hiding-place at the resi¬ 
dence of his friend, Pierre Loup, procureur au parliament; the 
latter, consulting only his heart, alive! to every generous sentiment, 
received the Calvinist, and promised to do all in bis power to save him 
from the dreadful fate that menaced him. 

The retreat of the heretic was soon known; the house of the pro- 
cureur was, besieged by a band of wretches, who broke the windows 
with stones, and, with horrible bowlings and imprecations, declared, 
th^t if the refugee was not instantly delivered up to them, they would 
massacre all the inhabitants of the house, orthodox or others. Pierre, 
at first, essayed to pacify the barbarians, or, at least, to moderate their 
fury, but, finding that he excited rather than appeased it, 

^ “ Well,'* said he to them, know, then, that heresy has not a more 
ardent enemy than I am; and if 1 have not sooner proclaimed it to 
you, it was to convince myself of your zeal, and to be assured tliat 
religion and the, king had not more Valiant, more incorruptible de¬ 
fenders than yourselves. Having proved the devoted zeal that ani* 
mates you, I now declare that 1 only decoyed the Huguenot, Lavardin, 
to my house to prevent his escaping my just vengeance elsewhere; in 
a few hours, my friends, he shall have ceased to exist.^' 

** He must die this very instant,*’ cried the chief of the band. 

I know that he can make important revelations,” rcstimcd the 
procureur, and 1 hope to obtain them. It is, therefore, in the 
interest of the good cause that his death should be retarded for some 
hours. Grant me this delay, I entreat you I” 

Be it so,” replied the bravo ; but do not suppose ^that you can 
deceive us. A part? of my followers shall remain here, and woe to 
yourself if you seek to save him whose head we require !” 

He then withdrew, leaving a sufficient force to watch the house, 
^ho remained like serpents waiting for their prey. The generous ma- 
.^^strate, however, nothing daunted, had still hopes of saving his guest, 
when a summons came, in the king’s name, immediately to deliver up 
the unfortunate Lavardin, under the penalty of being himself consi¬ 
dered as a rebel, and treated as such. 

The struggle became hopeless, useless; in sqprificing himself for 
the proscribed heretic, he could not save the fonmer's life; he there¬ 
fore was obliged to communicate to him the rigorous orders be had 
just received. r 

The unfortunate, to whom he just conveyed the inevitable sentence 
of death, threw himself into the arms of bis attempted liberator, ex¬ 
claiming— 

Generous man ! Heaven forbid that I should render you a victim 
of your devotedness! I should be more culpable than the wretches 
who seek my life, if I longer exposed you to their fury. Adieu 1" 

He then presented himself to the assassins, and boldly said— 
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I am ready. Obey the king's orders. I have always respected 
them myself.” 

At the same instant several of the ruffians rushed on him, bound 
his hands and feet, and then dragged him> bleeding, under riie win¬ 
dows of the Louvre ; for it was there that the principal chiefs of the 
heresy were taken to be immolated beneath their sovereign’s eyes* 
Before he had arrived there, Lavardin was insensible; they stabbed 
him, however, in sevefal places, and threw bis body into the river. 

The Captain MighcJ, one of |he most famous, and most cruel, of the 
slaughterers, had received orders to proceed to the dwelling of Pierre 
de la Place, president of the Cour des Aides de Paris, and murder 
him. 

To his sanguinary habits, Michel added the most.insatiable cupi-*^ 
dity. La Place hoped, th^t by satisfying this last passion he might 
prevail upon the murderer to save his life. He therefore entreated a 
moment’s private interview with him, assuring the wretch that he fiaSi 
something to say which was of great importance to him, Michel. 
The selfishness of the latter led him to acquiesce in the prayer of his 
devoted victim ; he then made his accomplices withdraw out of hear¬ 
ing, having first made himself quite sure that the president had nd^ 
o^ensive weapon about him* 

What have you to say to me ?” demanded this worthy instrument 
of the vengeance of Medicis. 

I seek to ransom my life, by making your fortune/’ replied the ' 
proscribed magistrate. 

“ My orders arc precise ; and my punishment certain, if I derogate 
from them, or am even suspected,” replied the cunning brigand. 

“ 1 will , furnish you the means of saving me, in such a way that you 
shall incur no suspicion of having aided me 1” 

** That alters the case. But if I concur in your wishes, what re¬ 
compense shall I receive, and what am I to do to gain it ?’* 

I will begin by answering your last question. You will say to 

your-that is, to those who are with you, that it is necessary to 

make the king ^acquainted with the revelations 1 have made to you; 
that they are of a nature requiring an interview with his majesty, 
and that you feel it to be your duty to retard the moment of my 
execution.” 

Suppose I consent to tell this falsehood, it will not save you; it 
can only prolong your existence for a few hours.” 

You will give me my study for prison, leave me alone, and place 
as many guards as you think proper at the door. You will then go to 
the king, for the pu^ose of communicating what I am supposed to 
have told you ^ ere your return, I shall be in safety.” 

1 understand.^. . . you will save yourself by some secret passage. 
'Tis well; but 1 incur imminent risk in thus serving you, and you 
have not yet named tlie price of my complaisance.” 

“ A thousand ecus d^or.^ 

** What! You think me mad enough to hazard my life, for it 
would be nothing less ihan that, for such a paltry sum I It seems to 
me that you might value your own somewhat higher*” 
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1 fear that you may require more than it is in my power to 

give.” 

1 will do nothing for less than three thousand golden ecus.’^ 

** May 1 rely upon you; and you shall have them ?” 

M Yes—r-for that sum I will fulfil yqpr wishes exactly.” 

Follow me) and I will begin by realising my promise.” 

** Before all) what must I say to the king ?” 

That 1 have the most important revelations to make to him, in 
respecjt to the conspiracy of which we,are accused.” 

Bali I who knows better than he does, tliat this pretended con¬ 
spiracy is but a pretext to get rid of you all ?” 

« And you yourself are convinced of it ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Nevertheless——” ^ 

We are commanded, and it is our duty to obey.'* 

La Place could not help shuddering with horror at such reasoning ; 
it would have been dangerous to show it; this he knew, and remained 
silent. He then put the promised gold into the hands of the rapacious 
Ruffian, over whose features passed a frightful and sinister smile ; he, 
however, kept his 

“ Word of promise to the ear, 

< And broke it to the hope." 


Michel having with difficulty pursuaded his ferocious accomplices to 
wait, proceeded to place his ill-gotten treasure in safety, and then 
went to the king, to tell his tale. 

In the meantime La Place, left alone in his study, fell on his knees, 
and offered up a fervent prayer to heaven, to save him from his 
enemies. He then touched a secret spring behind the tapestry, the 
prison-door flew open, he descended a dark passage, and hastened to 
his wife's chamber, to communicate to her his hopes of escaping his 
enemies. Trembling, doubting, distracted between fear and hope, 
his tender partner attached to the sleeves of his coa4 and upon his 
hat, several bits of paper, in the form of crosses, such as the Catholics 
wore, not to be confounded with the Huguenots, which, however, did 
^ot prevent many of those who bore these badges of the “ true faith” 
rVrom being sacrificed. 

Enveloped in the ample folds of his cloak, La Place left big hotel by a 
little door opening upon an almost desert street, and proceeded to gain 
the residence of bis friend, the Sire de Crespy. It was necessary for him, 
however, to pass along the most populous quarters of the metropolis 
to arrive there, and what horrible spectacles, God! met his sight, 
ere, through many “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” he reached }he dwelling of 
his anticipated friend in need I He knocked, but before they opened, 
his name was,required; he pronounced it j a dead silence ensued; he 
knocked again, but no proscribed head was suffered to enter there, 
even, under the sacred ssgis of friendship. Casting around him a 
; ,nieland>oly look, the lips of the poor fui^tive murmured the word 
C Jngrati and then, lower^; bis hat over hts eyes, he went to seek m 
toylum elsewhere. His ^Umeeswere equdly fruitless with other 
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friends. Fear had dosed every heart to the implorings of pity, every 
one trembled for his own safety, and acts of devotedness and heroism 
were extremely rare during that dread period. 

Rejected on all sides, and having in vain attempted to quit Paris, 
La Place, apprehensive of being recognised, was compelled to return 
home. ^ 

His wife had at first counted with terror, then with hope, the long 
hours that had elapsed since his absence. She at lengtn believed 
that heaven had granted her prayers, and was about to offer up her 
thanks, when her liusband agftin stood before her. Tlie palenera of 
hi^ visage, the despair of his soul reflected on his features, all pre¬ 
saged to his afflicted companion the sad reality. 

What I” exclaimed she, receiving him in her arms, “ the cruel^ 
ones have then repulsed thee P*’ 

“ Yes I all .... 1 come to give up my head to the executioners ; 
my death is inevitable.^’ mm 

At this moment, a loud crashing was heard; the doors of the hotel 
were burst open, and, with horrible menaces and imprecations, the 
savage fanatics rushed in. 

Michel had, however, been to the king, but the latter knew toot 
well that La Place could have nothing to reveal, and reproached the 
eftptain for his little zeal; he then ordered Sennece, prevot de lliotel, 
to go and seize the president, and conduct him to the Louvre. 

Sennecd understood the import of these last words, and immediately 
hastened to execute the royal commands. His surprise was extreme 
at not finding the victim in his study. The mansion was searched, 
and the prisoner at length secured. Affecting a tone of respect, the 
leader of the gang said to his destined prey, 

“ The king has charged me, monsieur, to conduct you into his 
august presence. Follow me ; resistance would be unavailing.” 

I have no idea of offering any; 1 obey. Let us go,’’ replied the 
unfortunate president. 

He then tore himself from the convulsive embrace of his wife, who 
fell on his knees before Sennece, and with tearS streaming from her 
eyes, implored the wretch not to bereave her of her husband. The 
disconsolate wife then presented her youthful son to the barbarian, 
but their joint entreaties were brutally spurned. « 

Begone, madam I” replied the fanatic ; “ it is time that the tree 
which bears only bad fruit should be uprooted.” 

And he repulsed the distracted wife with such violence, that she 
fell senseless on the floor. The child threw himself on his mother, 
uttering the most piercing shrieks. 

** Lfame /” exclaimed the president. 

The wretches tried to force him away, but indignation had doubled 
his strength; aiM lifting from the floor his hapless wife and son, he 
embraced them for the last time, and then, confiding the precious 
deposit to some of his people present, he exclaimed, “ 1 am ready.” 
Come along, then,” repeated the rufflans. 

Lb Place, on taking his hat, perceived the paper-cross which was 
still affixed to it, and tore it off; not from any irreligious feeling, but 
bei^ause he was convinced that it could not now proteot |^. 
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« The wretch I” cried Sennec^, “ he has profaned the sacred sign 
of the redemption.’’ 

The rest of the fanatic gang joined in chorus with their chief, and 
rushing upon the p^^oner, threw him down, bruised him with their 
feet, and tied his Iiahds so tight behind his back, that the cord pene¬ 
trated their victim’s flesh. They then forced him to get up, and walk 
in the midst of them, through an infuriated populace, drunk with 
human gore and carnage, who pelted him with dirt, and every moment 
threatened to tear him in pieces. Each time he staggered from feeble¬ 
ness of body, he met the sharp-pointed halberds 6v the swords of his 
destined murderers, wJio ceased not to excite still more the fury of 
the enraged multitude, crying, 

“ He has trampled on the cross!—^he has blasphemed 1” 

^ Most of the passers-by cast stones at him, and some eVen threw at 
him the gory limbs of the victims with which the streets of the capital 
ifl^e strewed. Arrived in the Rue de la Verrerie, this horrible cor- 
t^e was increased by several bravoes, who fell upon the half-dead 
Calvinist, and put an end to his torments, by stabbing him to death. 

Scarcely had he fallen ere the monsters rushed upon the palpitating 
corse, cut it in pieces, with which they made a bonfire, and round 
which they danced, singing hymns of thankfulness and joy, imploring 
heaven to strengthen ^its agents of justice and vengeance, to enable 
them to achieve^ the glorious and holy undertaking it had inspired 
them with from #n high. 


MURDER OF THE CELEBRATED RAMUSPERFIDY OF JACQUES 
CHAfCPENTIER. HEROIC RESISTANCE OF TAVERNY;-DE CAU- 
MONT AND HIS TWO SONS. / 

Amongst the principal victims of this frightful carnage was the 
celebrated Ramus, one of the most learned geometricians and astro¬ 
nomers of his time. Issue of a rich family, but ruin^ by the civil 
wars, he was forced to follow the calling of a charbonnier. The secret 
consciousness of his own capacity, however, told him that nature had 
destined him for a higher and a nobler profession. After having been 
twice attacked by the plague, and twice visited Paris, from whence 
each time he had been driven by distress, he again returned to the 
metropolis, and entered, as a domestic, at the college of Navarre# 
All his leisure hours he devoted to study, and the progress he made 
in every science, especially those in which he excelled, were equally 
rapid ana astonishing. He was thus soon enable^ to quit the menial 
situation in which necessity had placed him. » 

Aspiring to the degree of master of arts, he maintained in his thesis, 
and in a most triumphant manner, that all Aristotlrhad taught was 
erroneous. The prliament, however, espoused the cause of Aristotle, 
and commenced a criminal process against Ramus, as a detractor of 
the Greek philosopher; the result of which was, after a narrow escape 
from the galleys, a prohibition from teaching. Ramus was, tbence- 
exposed to ever^ sort of ridicule, and lampooned in every shape*^ 
'%r the wits and satirisUi of that day* In 1544 the plague degolpted;. 
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PariS) and the public schools were, consequently^ closed. Ramus 
took advantage of this circumstance to resume his lectures. His 
merit havings at length, prevailed over the envy and hate of his ene¬ 
mies, the Cardinal de Lorraine had him named,<>%} 1551, professor of 
eloquence and of philosophy at the Royal College. 

It was now that the eloquent Ramus rendered the most important 
services to his country. He suppressed most of the abuses that had 
been introduced into the modes of teaching, and employed himself in 
preparing a new Latin and French grammar. The University, appre¬ 
ciating his talents, *1113 probityt and the other virtues which distin¬ 
guished him, confided to his management its most delicate and diificuit 
affairs. It was Ramus who generally spoke in the name of this cele¬ 
brated corps, when an address or supplication was to be presented to 
the sovereign* . - . ‘ ’ 

Ramus was a most zealous Calvinist. This he proved, and alas I 
too imprudently, by his proceedings afler the publication of the 
which permitted the free exercise of his religion.’*^ He declaimed 
against the University, and caused the stttues of the saints to be 
broken and thrown down, that ornamented the courts and the facade 
of the College of Presles. These impolitic excesses revived the 
hatred which the high favour he enjoyed had reduced to silence. 
The civil war again breaking out, he was forced to quit Paris, and lost 
all \us places. Henry 11. gave him an psylum at Fpntainbleau, but 
his enemies drove him from thence, after having devastated the college 
where he resided, and plundered his valuable library. 

It was not until after the death of the then Due de Guise that those 
persecutions ceased; he then recovered his former situations, but, 
having entered into the army of the Protestant Prince de Cdhd5, he 
was deprived of them anew. When the peace was signed, he re¬ 
appeared at the college of Presles. Several foreign princes, aware of 
the ill-treatment he bad endured in his own country, respectively in¬ 
vited him to reside in their states. He rejected, however, all the 
proposals that were made to him in that respect. Having refused to 
proceed into Poland for the purpose of disposing the inhabitants of 
that country in favour of the Due d’Anjou, he drew upon himself the 
unforgiving hatred of Catherine de Medicis. He was, therefore, com¬ 
prised in the proscription of his sect, at the very time he was medi¬ 
tating to introduce a reform in it. 

Ramus, informed of what was passing at the Louvre, and in the 
heart of the capital, had the gates of the college shut; but he was 
soon convinced that this was but a feeble obstacle to the furious mul¬ 
titude, and, as a sort of forlorn hope, he sought to secrete himself in 
some remote part of Aic building. 

He had chosen for his study a small Belvidere surmounting the 
edifice, for the purpose of pursuing with greater facility his astrono¬ 
mical observations. To arrive there it was necessary to traverse an 
immense loft, in which an infinity of old and unserviceable furniture 
was heaped together ]pMe-m51e. For two days he concealed himself 
there from the search of his enemies; he began to think himself in 

^ One of those time-serving edicts which, from the-period we speak of down to 
the famous £dicl of Nantes, were o&ij issued to entrap the Protestants. 

6 
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safety, when, at last, the eye of envy and hatred penetrated his retreat,' 
and rrpm that moment all hope was gone* 

Jacques Charpentier—a wretch whose crime alone has drawn him 
frcHn obscurity— ygt0 the personal ^nemy of the celebrated ^nrofessor, 
and, sure ^hat he could not have left the college, he made the most 
mhmle search until his diabolical perseverance was crowned with 
success. Assured that the object of his jealous vengeance was com¬ 
pletely at his mercy, that he could not by any possibility escape, he 
retarded bis death to exult over his misfortune and insult his grief. 

Ramus entertained no hope of inducing the heart of the monster who 
was master of his destiny to relent, but, aware of bis cupidity, 
sayed to ransom his life with gold. Charpentier fixed the price him¬ 
self, received it, and then delivered up his victim to his accomplices. 

** 1 will .not falsify my oath,'* said the bigot-jesuit; ** 1 have sworn 
to the Huguenot not to attempt his life^^and I am bound to keep my 
Mfromise; but you, who are free from^such an obligation, you, my good 
and worthy friends, althwgh you will profit by the gold he has given 
me for his ransom, are Tree to do with him what you will—for you 
have promised nothing.” 

Jacques Charpentier then withdrew. 

The illustrious Protestant then prepared himself to die; but the 
assassins would not allow him even a moment to collect his last 
thoughts. They fell upon him, struck him, and exhausted every spe¬ 
cies of brutilHty upon bis person, with the hope of torturing him to 
avow the place where his treasure was hid. Their leader, however, 
had received the whole; and the wretches themselves, weary of tor¬ 
turing, completed their murderous mission by strangling this learned 
and virtuous man, and* throwing his body out of the window. 

At the same moment a multitude of students, led by their masters, 
seized on the remains of the nvjrdered Ramus, which they outraged 
in the most horrible nuinner. 


We are constrained to suppress the Toost frightful details of this 
heinous and foul sacrilege on humanity, as th^ are handed down to 
us in the chronicletf'of a good and pious Catholic of tliat period-; but 
our duty as faithful historians enjoins us, nevertheless, to add, that 
after having mutilated the dead b^y, they bore it in triumph through 
the principal streets, singing impromptu verses, in which they glorified 
the barbarous deed. On arriving at the Place Mauhert, they entered 
the shop of a butcher, who, through fear or fenaticism, assisted them 
in cutting the body to pieces, which, as they went along, they threw 
at the passers by, and at the windows of those whom they knew or 
supposed to be Calvinists. The bones they cas^ into the Seine. 

Such were the feats of the students of the University of Paris, 
under Charles le Maudit! < 

When this savage effervescence was in some degree subsided, the 
disciples of Ramus contrived to draw up from the Imttom of the river 
a part of the remains of their beloved professor, which had been fas¬ 
tened to large stones.. These they ventured to exhibit upon a Uule 
boat, and the people, always eager for such spectacles, in 

crowds to behold them. 

Thus perished a man, equally renowned by his talents and bis mis- 
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fortunes. His generosity az^ Jiis benevolence kneiv no bounds^ he 
shared with the poor, withoilt^aistinction of religious faith, the we^th 
he had so 4 ^ob]y acquired; and hisi^morals were of the simplest and 
purest kp)d. Such and so many qualities of the heart, and of the 
mind, served but to render him still more odious to that dark, spirit'’ 
which is the bane of every good quality, the enemy alike of genius 

and of virt\xe,—Religious Higotry / i 

* '• 

A 

Some of the victim^, we Iiaje already shown, made a vigorous, 
though vain resistance, and amongst tlie most valiant of the martyred 
heroes the name of Taverny stands conspicuous. Taverny was lieu-, 
tenant of the Marechaussce in la Table de Marbre de Paris. Aban¬ 
doned by all his retainers save a single domestic resolute to save or^ 
to perish with his master, he stood a veritable siege in his owA house. 
Aided by this faithful and self-devoted servant, the courageous Ta- 
verny for a long time repulsed the attacks of their enemies. Cowardly ** 
as well as cruel, several of the band wished to set fire to the house, 
that the lieutenant and his accomplice, as they called him, might 
perish in the dames; the majority, however, of the miscreants desired 
to take them alive, for the purpose of making tliem expiate, by slow, 
and cruel torments, their rebellion against religion and the king. 
This last resolution was adopted; it cost the lives of many of the 
assailants, but, at length, Taverny and his gallant cofhpanion had 
expended their last charge of powder and ball- Inspired by despai^f 
Taverny poured boiling oil, molten lead, and whatever he could film 
upon the besiegers, lie finally, with the aid of his brave companion,’ 
threw the furniture from tlie windows, and crushed many of his ene¬ 
mies, till at last these two unfortunates remained without any other 
means of defence. 

The door of the mansion was now btirst open—the assassins were 
rushing on, when there again they found the heroic martyrs, sword in 
hand, opposing their entrance. The foremost of the brigands fell, 
another and another bit the dust; but the odds werq too fearful, the 
two Protestants were disarmed, and instantly massacred. Such was 
the rage of the murderers, tliat they forgot their first intention of pro- 
longiHg the tortures of their prisoners, and so far, at least, their fury 
was fortunate for their victims I 

If many of the Huguenot leaders had valiantly resisted like Taverny, 
the carnage would, doubtless, have been much less considerable, as 
the assassins, already emboldened by impunity and the stimulus of 
pillage, were still more so by the facility with which they could com¬ 
mit the crime to which they had been thus excited. The greater part 
of the “ heretics*’ allowM themselves to Be slaughtered like sheep, 
offering no resistaitc^ but their prayers and their tears- A sort of 
vertigo seemed to have seized upon the two parties. In the one, it 
was a sanguinary fury, which nothing could allay.; in the other, a kind 
of stupor so profound, that it caused those who laboured under it to 
lose even the sense of their own self-preservation. 

Francois Nompar de Caumont was assassinated in the room where 
his two children slept- The eldest, awoke by the struggle between 

March 1844.—von. xxxix.— no. ci.v. x 
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had departed for prayers} He soon overtook them, and being unwil¬ 
ling to be seen, having already gleaned from the worthy and commu¬ 
nicative housekeeper all he'desired, he lingered behind, admiring, as 
he assured St. Maur, the elegant figure and graceful deportment of 
mademoiselle, till they turned up the avenue leading to the church. 
Quickening his pace, to make up for^fbst time, he was huVrying off, 
when he peyreiv^d that he was not a solitary admirer of the lady; 
there were two men, who bad apparently been waiting her arrival, and 
who followed her into the sacred edifice. That a lady of her beauty 
should be followed he thought tioways.surprising, bft what certainly 
did astonish him was the curious circumstance, that the proceedings 
of these two men, who appeared like gentlemen of quality, habited in 
the apparel, of an humble class of society, were watched by a third 
party, a man dressed after the fashion maitre diidteh^ or major- 
domo of a family of rank, ^t was from a desire to see how the affair 
would terminate, anckto render aid to the lady if necessary, which in¬ 
duced him to enter church, where, unseen of the damsel and of 
Josephine, he watched all parties, though he believed that his purpose 
was suspected by the two gallants, from the scrutinising glances to 
which he was subjected. When Josephine and her charge letl the 
churchy he still, unseen by them, lingered in the rear, till he witnessed 
their safe entrance into the president's house. Whilst performing the 
duties of escort, he^noticed that the two associates, seTemingly discon¬ 
certed at the scrutiny to which they had been exposed, struck off in 
an opposite direction, after the shortest of the twain, a dark man, 
whose physiognomy lie thought was not wholly strange to him, had 
taken one long farewell glance at the retiring damsel. The other 
man seemed to hang on the footsteps of the pair, though at a very 
respectful distance. 

It is a strange tale!" said the secretary. 

*<Not more strange than true,” replied the barber, with an unquiet 
glance at his auditor. How could monsieur know I had been in the 
church ? Jour de Dieu ! I often cast a look round, but saw none but 
the two gallants busy with me.” * 

“ That must remain a secret, Jules,” observed St. Maur; but why 
not tell me of this adventure last night?** 

The barber replied, that when he was threatened with the cudgel 
for what he meant as a piece of service, he thought it time to break 
off and run away. The youth spoke kindly to Jules, regretting his 
hastiness, and acknowledging the good intent manifested in his an- 
tions, which should not fail of recompence. He was now anxious to 
leave the house, for thoughts crowded on the mind which rendered 
his companion's conversation irksome. He took a hasty departure^ 
leaving an impression with Jules, whether intentional or not, that he \ 
was not to desist from watching his supposed interest in the family ^ 
the president. 

Xway from the barber’s domicile, he had leisure to reflect on the 
present embarrassing, yet somewhat ludicrous, state of his fortunes. 
Would the Coadjutor desist fl'om designs on the damsdl, knowing her 
to be Mademoiselle de Broussel ? Doubtless he would, for the co¬ 
herence of the Fronde depended on the amicable relations established 
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between its chiefs ; and it was at this very juncture an especial object 
ivith De Rets to keep on good terms with the president. Should SU 
Maur inform him of the discovery ? Thti^ were many reasons why 
he should—it would dear up tlie mystery attached to the odd circum* 
stance of any retainer or dependant of his being a spy on the actions 
of the prelhte* 

But then—pride revolted from the thought I De^etjg having pro¬ 
posed the lady to the secretary—although the letter's views were very 
far from harmonizing with the prelate’s recommendation ; yet he re¬ 
flected, that if hlliyere to inform himofher nahie and quality, it would 
have the appearance of a wish to buy off the Coadjutor s pursj^t^ 

St Maur had a touch of the spirit of his ancestors, and fei|i ijtiat if 
the lady of his a^^ections were subjected to the libertine ^addrhsfli^ of 
a man fiko^De Ketz, he would prefer deciding his pretensions a| the 
sword's point to any more humbling mode' of terminating the suit., 


CHAPTER XVI. 

MuU ^unnd le peuple eat maftre oa o'agit qu'eu tumulfo 
ta voix dti la raison jamais ne se console. 

Les lionnenra sont vendua aux plus** ambitieux, 

L'autorit6 livi*6 au plus seditieux; ' 

Cee petits sourerains qu’il iait pour une annie 
Voyaut d'un temps si court leur puijssance bor!j£*e, 

Des plus heureux desseius font nvoner le fruit 
De peur de les Jaisser a celui qui les suit.** 

CORNtllLLB. 

St. Maur was in the same state of indecision when he waited oo 
the Coadjutor in the evening; hejhad npt framed any satisfactory re¬ 
plies to the questions which he expected would be asked; and was 
obliged to leave the affair, as is often done by w'iser beads, to the so¬ 
lution of the chapter of accidents. 

And accident befrknded him on the occasion, for De Retz returned 
from the Hdtel accompanied by Beaufort, and several others of lesser 
note of the Fronde. The hsual good fortune of the Coadjutor was 
manifested in the secret intelligence which be had just received from 
St. Cloud, that the king's herald would be at the gatos of Paris on the 
morrow; his friends were therefore anxious- to make tbp most of tlie 
intervening time, and all minor matters were forgotten or laki aside. 

By the discussiou wluch ensued, St. Maur learned that De Brous- 
sel's sympathies with the interests of the Fronde hyd been strengthened 
in the way pointed out by, and through the ageticy of, De Ketz. Du 
Tremblay was gained over by the promise of the governorship of the 
Bastille, and through his representations, and Madame du Tremblay’s 
entreaties, the old president had been obliged to forego bis wish for a 
reconciliation with the court. The secret of th^ braid’s intended 
xiumnons was confided only to.De Beaufort, and one or two others 
unwaveringr allegiance; the means by which the Coadjutpr in-“ 
,;^leiided ttr work, required that Jt shouy not be divul^d until a parti¬ 
cular juncture. Besides, as he remtatked to the Duke» if the* Cardinal 
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knew tbai the ^rd he wJre about to play was known to Iii$ enemies* 
he might change his plans. ^ 

The deliberations upon Tiis* and other important matters* com- 

M \ 1. ft ft. « 




Coadjutor. The secretary had also work sufficient to engage him till 
the morning* and forgot* in the anxiety attendant on his duties, Iso¬ 
line* the fairoDe ^roussel* and her gay* profligate admirer, and all 
the embarrassing trains of thought wliich had of late occupied his 
mind. ^ 

To have seen De Retz, aftef a night of toil, speiA in writing* dic¬ 
tating, and in secret consultation with his compeers*—with unimpaired 
strength of body and vigour of intellect, preparing himself for the 
labours of an*eventful day,—no one could have believed Jt possible* 
that the alert* subtle ecclesiastic* at whose beck Paris lifted *up or laici 
down its arms* was the slave of a wild girl, such as Isabelle de Chevreuse. 
St. Maur* who had bieheld him* in the hour of weakness* shrinking 
from the rage of an infuriate vixen* now stood before a man, conscious 
of despotic power* revelling in the strength of the people’s will* and 
confident of victory. 

The Chamber of Parliament was the chosen arena for the display of 
his eloquence on this day* and St. Maur bad instructions to repair 
thither* after executing sundry commissions entrusted to his care. 

The subordinate leaders and scout-masters had received orders* late 


in the evening, to muster the people early on the morrow* and cause 
as much excitement as possible in the populace, so that they might 
be ripe and ready for any movement of the chiefs. The secretary, ^ 
therefore, was prepared to find the streets crowded* and the public 
places occupied by crowds of citizens, artisans, and the usual train of 
the markets and hucksters’ stalls, .^very one was inquiring the cause 
of the assemblage of which he himself formed a part, seemingly un¬ 
conscious that the question would be best resolved in the motive which 
induced the questioner to stir abroad. 

Abqpt the hour of ten* there appeared a gjadual concentration 
toward the Hotel de Vylle; even the space underneath the bronze 
statue on the pont^neuft the daily resor^ of orators* ballad-mongers* 
and venders of ready-made dinners and desserts, was abandoned. 
The mob* without knowing why, yet acted by a common impulse, felt 
itself impelled towards the former station* and carried the simple 
loiterer and the active frondeur along with the stream* 'I'lie emis¬ 
saries of the faction were so well disciplined as to be enabled, by un¬ 
ostentatiously heading the various groups, to direct their movements* 
and lead them to thd intended scene of operation. 

Su Maur* Who at tfie above-named hour was crossing the bridge* 
found himself involved in the slowly-moving crowd, and as his pro¬ 
gress was consequently much retarded* took amusement in studying; 
tlia deportment of the comiiatriots, and listening to the medley of their 
discourse. A cha^isoti was struck up, in which his own name oc¬ 
curred; he smiled, as the words brought to mind the event on which 
it was founded* and which had excited both the attention and ridicule 
of the Parisians. It related to the conciliatory,' but fatal, overture 
which he carried from Mazarin to the Prince of Conde; thC'words. 
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which several times caught the ear fromt the group now singings 
were ^ 

Buffle k manches de velours noir, 

Portolt le grand Monsieur St. Maur* 

These wel>e the initiatory lines of the song, but formed also the chorus 
to the following verses; and as the secretary he^ his name, ever 
and anon, echoing over the quiet waters of tha Seme, he was in great 
doubt whether it were intended as complimentary to his presence, 
or the result of accident. He. could^not dct&rmine whether he were 
recognised or not, and was qply recalled from the dilemma, by a voice 
shouting from belund in tones, once very familiar, and not yet for* 
gotten, 

, Condc rentre dans ton devoir 

' Si tu ne veux qu'il te devore. 

lie looked back, and the extended hand of Gdurville was already on 
his shoulder. As they'saluted each other, to all appearance very cor¬ 
dially, the master of the horse continued in his loud rough voice, 

C’est un tigre a^Tame dc sang, 

Quand il combat au premier rang, 

Que ce brave Monsieur St. Maur- 

Silence! dourvilllrr* erh^ the youth, angry at the publicity of 

the rencontre, “ or by St.-” and the secretary paused, unwilling 

to indulge in the oath already on his lips. 

By St. Maur I you would say,” rejoined the master of the horse, 
** as good a saint to swear by as any in the calendar—that is,” he con¬ 
tinued, dropping his voice, “ if such a saint be found there.'* 

After a few words of explanatiqp, as their route was tlie same, they 
agreed on companionship, and St Maur was not sorry to walk under 
convo|y of this formidable and enthusiastic officer of the Prince of 
Conde. He pushed aside the lagging passengers, called to others to 
make room, and opeQ.ed a much quicker path for himself and his young 
friend, than the latter would ever have attempted on his own oehalf, 
let the emergency be never^so pressing. 

The arms and equipment of the desultory train, called forth constant 
remarks from Gourviile. It looked as though the bearers had plucked 
them at hazard from walls and cupboards, where they had lain rusting 
many a year. Lances which had graced the tilt-yard—axes of old 
date—^aiid swords and matchlocks of all eras and fashions. A formid¬ 
able array to encounter the Marshal Turenne, should he assault the 
city, as the master of the horse observed. ^ 

“ And look, St. Maur,” he Continued, ac*that boy with the gilt 
cuirass, and the figure of an angel on the breast. Depend upon it, 
he is the contingent furnished by your old host, La Motte of the 
Golden Angel.” 

And the secretary did take the trouble of looking, for he was close 
to tha wearer {^f the cuirass; but what Gourviile had mistaken for an 
angeh was the beati6ed relievo of a monk, and underneath, in large 
letters, were tite words, Jaques Clement. 

t This was the name of a Dominican monk, who killed llenry the 
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Third for his supposed a|lostlbcy» as St. Maur*s knowledge of history 
enabled him to inform G^rville, and who having been put to death 
by Henry’s successor, was canonized by the Catholic party. 

It's a rclique of the League,” said the master of the horse, 
laughing; « wait awhile, and we shall see the sword of C,harlemagne 
Or lance of St. Louis!” 

Milliners iftid triors had invented articles of dress d la Fronde^xth- 
out number—these were left to the taste and discretion of the wearer 


-—but the Fronde imposed onfall its members, the assumption of 
Condi’s favourite colour, the Isabelle-blue, which' might be exhibited 
in either scarf, feather, or mantle. 

It was the fashion of the day for people of quality—as the phrase 
went then-^to wear a short cloak or mantle, fastened closely round 
the neck, and hanging in*fi)lds around the body, seldom reaching 90 
low as the knee. Over it was worn a collar of rich lace, open in front, 
and fastened with a 'jewel, whilst from beneath fell the tassels of the 
cloak. It was a chosen mode with the gallants of the Fronde.to have 
the strings and tassels of Condo’s colour; and a blue-tinted feather 
mingling with the white ostrich-wreath which clung round the hat. 
The burgesses, and others of similar rank, following the same fashion 
of garments, likewise adopted the emblematic colour in the tassels and 
cloak-buttons, but making little or no display of lace ^nd feathers, and 
the colour of the cloak being generally black, or other sober hue— 
contrasting unfavourably with the white and drab cloth of the noblesse 
—the imprint of the Fronde was not so legible in their ensemble. All 
classes, even to the water-carriers, and charcoal-burners with their 
tattered cloaks, adopted the prevailing colour in some shape. 

Gourville and St* Maur, habited in light-coloured mantles, were yet 
further distinguished, as closely allied to Cond6, by their broad blue 
scarves which they wore across the breast, and which were con¬ 
spicuous under the opening of the upper garment. The gay plumage 
aided very much the exertions of the master of the horse in forcing a 
way dirough the crowd; the populace very politely shrank from soil¬ 
ing the clothes of the gallants by contact with their own dirty habili¬ 
ments. There was a self-expressed inferiority in the^e revolters— 
such as might be imaged of humble delf in the presence of porcelain 
—which contrasted singularly with the condition of rebels in arms 
against a dynasty old as the city itself. But the French people had 
not then lost their respect for gentle birth and ancestral authority; 
another century and a lialf of unrewarded toil and hardship was want¬ 
ing to grind the feeling out of their hearts. 

After crossing thejiridge, they continued along the quays, walking 
with more freedom, as the crowd was not so dense, till the turning 
which opens into the Place of the H6tel-de-ViIle, burst upon the view. 
On many occasions, during the Fronde, the auditory had been ad- 
daeased from the windows of this ancient pile, but now, a stage or 
rostrum was erected in front of the hotel, and accommodation pre¬ 
pared for the orators. With much exertion, and continual application 
of his rhetorical powers, Gourville forced a way for himself and St. 
Maur, to within a short distance of the stage. The secretary during 
their walk had unfortunately confessed that he had never heard 
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De Beaufort address the people, thouglif he had often been amused 
by the strange remarks and odd sayings of the princely orator in 
council. 

You are but a milk-and-water Frondeur after all !'* cried Gourville» 
when he l\ad succeeded in dragging bis companion to the spot. 

He affected to treat the youth in precisely the same patronizini^ 
style adopted when SU Maur was a hanger-on at th^Hdtel de Cond§; 
but this was an error of judgment, as weH as want of courtesy and 
politeness, and the secretary was indij^nant, though silent. 

You have forgotten my lesion on the Quai des Orfevres with the 
goldsmith,*' continued Gourvitle, or it would never have been written, 
as the song says, 

• » 

« Monsieur St Maur consent k la palx. 

* r* 

These words, which formed part of the chanson overheard by the 
youth on the bridge of the Pont-Neuf^ were 8un|: by Gourville in the 
off-hand, ^careless tone assumed by the lower grade of the Frondeurs, 
and St Maur was provoked d VotUrance^ 

I will wait for Monsieur de Beaufort, as it is your pleasure," said 
the secretary, endeavouring to assume a calmness which he did not 
feel, “ but when the comedy is over, we will retire and settle the 
conditions of out: future intercourse/^ 

** Are you angry ?” asked Gourville, throwing a careless glance at 
the youth. 

St. Maur was angry—the right glove had been drawn from the hand 
accidentally, and when Gourville spoke, he was about to draw it on, 
but the cool insolence of Condi's official was so provoking, that he 
made the attempt to dash it across his face. 

Whether Gourville anticipated the action or not, his ready fingers 
caught the uplifted arm, and prevented the blow. 

It is well done, St. Maur, and 1 ask your forgiveness,said the 
Gascon, in an altered tone; till now I never had faith in you—-the 
Prince had—and it seems he has more discernment than I. If your 
honour be not satisfied with Jess, Jean Gourville will feel happy in the 
distinction of measuring swerds with Monsieur St. Maur—but now, 
or hereafter, I am ready to confess the wrong, and shall feel proud of 
your friendsliip." 

St. Maur was well pleased to accept the amendCf though he cer^ 
tainly could not perceive the wisdom of the proceeding df insulting a 
mhn as a prelude to a closer intimacy or friendsliip; but be reflected, 
compassionately, that the nature of Gourville was so insolent and over¬ 
bearing, that he could not easily associate cquNge, or a sense of 
honour, with a quiet demeanour. They were, therefore, through the. 
forbearance of the youth, friends again; and the appearwee of the 
Duke of Beaufort«on the rostrum or hustings, put an end to further 
excuses and apolo^es. > . . 

The vast assemblage which thronged around the speaker was com¬ 
posed of fearful matermis* Men, whose savage, discontented looks, 
and ragged dress, bespoke poverty and crime. jA^mongst this class 
nsi^ht be .recognised the diisbanded soldier, aceustamed. to rApbe in , 
. and in peace too indolent tp work, lurking after the ftiotsteps of 
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honest industry^ and really lo pounce on spoil wherever tlie chance 
offered—by his side stood the timid) though more adroit vagabond of 
the metropolis, accomplished in the mode of petty larcenies and pil- 
ferings. 'I'he gentler sex were not absent when Beaufort showed his 
ftce. More honest than the men, their passions were more-violent— 
Mazarin they would have torn in pieces—the Palais Royal they would 
nave burnt tcfash^—qnd the Queen,—there is no divining what'thpy 
would have done with her majesty; but she was detested, as a false, 
disloyal woman, -heaping favours tipon a foreigner, whilst the children 
of tlie soil were starving. 

Les dames des hulks, or market-women, the poissonieres^ or fish- 
venders,'*to use the most polite English term, have been ever a dan- 
geltous class, and were as much dreaded by Anne of Austria as by 
Marie Antoinette- Yet tlTfese female furies were the most delighted 
Beaufort s auchtory—-the most easily led by his eccentric elo¬ 
quence—and with wlToai he would more readily have trusted his life, 
than with the advisers and councillors of the polite court pf Anne. 
If his success with this class were at all a secret, it is a secret easily 
mastered. They were hard-working women, often with large families 
to support, perliaps indolent husbands to maintain—the labours of the 
day mostly undergone whilst people oP condition were still asleep. 
They felt the burthen of the task—there was no help, no relief, no 
prospect that years of penury and labour would afford repose—the 
feelings might be blunted to the want of daily necessaries, but the 
heart was tremblingly alive to the inequality of fortune-r—to the op¬ 
pression which ground to the dust the families of the poor, which 
exempted the clergy and noblesse from taxation, and which caused 
the entire burthens of the state to fall upon the lowest and weakest 
classes. 

No wonder that the voice of the l>uke of Beaufort—the grandson, 
though illegitimate, of the good King Henry—should be welcome 
when preaching good tidings to the poor. Distressing only is it to 
reflect that he had no sympathy with the feelings he created—to ob¬ 
tain the miserable post of the Admiralty, he was willing to awake vain 
hopes in the bosoms of bis victims—to delude one class, whilst he suf^ 
fered interminable ridicule at the hands of his own. 

These are but the reflections of posterity. Let us return to the 
man, as he stood before the Parisian populace, the attractive hero of 
the Fronde, the orator par ex^lknce of the people— le roi des halksy 
or king of the market-places, as he was called. 

As we have elsewhere said, Beaufort was of commanding stature, 
with features which corresponded with hia height; a nobleman in all 
the outward marks of nobility, condescending, familiar, and alive to 
the habits of life, the manners, necessities, and peculiar language and 
dialect of the Parisian lower classes—deficient in true nobility of soul, 
and*even deficient, when in contact with his compeers, of many of the 
habits and ways of speech of honourable and civilized society.. 

** My friends,’’ he exclaimed, looking around, and saluting tlie 
female, portion of the audience,^ the blessings a July, morning 
upon your Bweec^^cest Paris is our own from the Arsenal to the 
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Cour de la Reinel No insolent whippeir8-i<i to flog us from the path 
of a wanton woman when she chooses to take the air I*’ 

** But we want bread for our children I” cried one of the female 
auditors; tell us, Beaufort, where we can get that!” 

" You do want bread” continued the Duke, *‘and be witness to 
my efforts at Charenton, where we lost so many good friends—if the 
city is straitened, it is not my fault I But you4ri]l Want bread ^ 
long as that infamous Italian has foot on French ground. The parlia¬ 
ment put a price on his head, but lie is strill alive—fifty thousand 
crowns I The same sum did' Charles the Ninth award to whoever 
should bring the head of the traitor Coligni—and that amount has 
our good parliament proclaimed for the skull of that Italian wolf, 
Mazarin-j—” 

• I would do it for fifty crowns I” shoKted a desperado. 

What credit has he with foreign courts?" continued the orator, 
about as much as a chance cur at a butcher's shop I And what 
good does he do for yoM at home ? You all take your dinner, as the 
beggar does, under his cloak—instead of asking friends to partake. 
My royal grandfather,—may the saints protect his soul!—hoped the 
day would come when every Frenchman—and every Frenchwoman 
too-—would have a pot on life hearth, and a fowl to put in it T’ 

“Long live.the memory of the good Henry—and long live his 
grandson!'’ was echoed in reiterated plaudits from the crowd. 

“ And long live King Louis I I would say,” cried the Duke. “ Let 
us hope he may prove a second Henry I And death to the Italian 
who keeps him in bondage !'* 

He then proceeded to expatiate in a similar strain on his own and 
their loyalty to the youthful Louis, deprecating the reproach thrown 
out by the court, that they were at war with their rightful sovereign. 
It was the object, he said, of ^Iie Italian to instil into the young 
monarch, that they were traitors and rebels, and he was sorry to de¬ 
clare to his friends that there was a considerable party in the parlia¬ 
ment who were anxious to enter into a consultation with the court, 
even whilst Mazarin was still in oflSce, and finally to buy their peace 
in delivering up the city to sl)C vengeance of the Italian, and the spite¬ 
ful Regent. 

Give up the names of the traitors I” was shouted by a hundred 
voices. 

Beaufort declared that he would not brand them so pCiblicly through 
motives of compassion; for he feared, if he did, his fair friends, les 
dames des holies^ would go to their houses and inflict summary 
vengeance. « ‘ 

But he pointed out what would prove a far more effectual mode of 
proceeding, which was to surround the palace-house of the parliament, 
and by tbe demonstration of tbeir anger, overawe the disaffected to 
the Fronde—that is, tlie court party—into compliance with the wish 
of the majority, which was to keep no terms with tbe court, so long 
as the Italiau«had footing in the kingdom. 

** My friends,” he continued, a little bird from St. Cloud came 
%ing to me this morning with a nea^ trick; of tbe Italiaii. Signor 



been able &q amply to rejoice herself. Such Hiibstantial l)reakfasts, 

- such savoury luncheons, such approvable dinners, such hne-flayoured 
gunpowdered teas> with such delicate macaroons and pound cakes» 
and then such warm comfortable til^bit cozy suppers, interspersed 
with such enlivening fine-flavoured wines,—such unrestricted enjoy¬ 
ment of all these things, interspersed with such warm comfortable 
refreshing naps—why Mrs. Moody only wished that so much happiness 
might last for ever. • 

But if our readers, suppose that the fair Leonora was not a reflective, 
contemplative young lady, they uo injustice to her faculties, to their 
own discernment, and to our power of delineation. But let them 
tliink as they please, she was not an ordinary, but an extraordinary 
character. About six weeks of the elysium which -we have been* 
describing bad passed away. Things had reached a climax. There 
is no greater folly than that of supposing that any state of affairs can 
remain stationary. Progress reaches a certain point both in notions 
and feelings, becomes inverted, and passes into declined The 
moon waxes to her zenith, and then wanes into obscurity. People 
fondly imagine that certain events will go on and on advancing, that 
certain feelings will go on and on increasing. Delusion, dear reader. 
You inspire a friendship, and fancy that it will go on strengthening; 
you,acquire an influence, and suppose it will be ever augmenting; 
you infuse a love, and dream that it will become daily more and 
more engrossing. Ignorance I Folly ! Nonsense I Wise men pluck 
the fruit when it is ripe. They watch the aspect of affairs, and 
seize upon the zenith. The unmscerning wait and wait, expecting 
augmented power, and there comes nothing but decoy. If you desire 
a service from a friend, ask it while your friendship is new, for all 
new things are the strongest. If you would exert an influence, let it 
be when you have freshly acquired it.* If you would have love mani* 
fest itself in action, require it while the passion is young. Abbott 
Leo tells you again, that new connexions are more to he relied upon 
than old. They have not reached the stage of natural decay, neither 
have you found out their hollowness nor they yours. 

The fair Leonora was not^ we are sure she was not^ a common-place 
young lady, for she did look beyond the present moment, did antici-> 
pate, did consider that things must have an end, and did endeavour to 
ascertain what that end must be. Alas, that her youth and spirit 
should have been overclouded, that she should be heard to sigh often, 
be seen to weep sometimes, though ever on the detection she would 
smile like sunshine through a soft April shower, would sit with her 
blue eyes abstracted!}/* fixed upon the carpet, and then suddenly 
rousing herself, be ever over gay- Alas, and welladay 1 what 
could have come 'Vier the heart of the gentle, graceful, dulcet New 
Companion ? 

Now though it might have been expected to be exactly the reverse, 
old Hope really never had been prudent enough to obey the old- 
fashioned injunction of looking to the end of a tiling before it was 
begun, and even after he had begun it, he w'as so mightily thought¬ 
less and remiss, that he still never considered how the matter on hand 
was to finish. For his own part, he would have been very well con- 
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tented to have enjoyed the present, and to have left the future to 
take care of itself—to suffer events to live a natural life and die a 
natural death; and with this feeling, this sort of shrinking from en¬ 
countering anytliing that was disagreeable, the old bachelor at first 
absolutely, shut his eyes to the fair Leonora’s depression of spirits, he 
would not hear her sighs nor see her tears : but this blindness had an 
opposite effect upon the New Companion from what he had intended; 
instead of the drooping lily reviving, it drooped still more. How pro¬ 
voking ! The home was not half so pleasant, its air not half so cheer¬ 
ful, and a suspicion of something very disagreesfble, began first to 
whisper, and then to speak very loud in old Hope's mind. 


Dinner-time will come whether peopleware hungry or nor, and whe- 
^^ther they smile or sigh. Happily it is not the fashion with c6oks to 
be sentimental in the kitchen, whatever their lords and mast^is, or 
ladies and mistresses, may be in the parlour; so dinner was cooked, ttbd 
came, just as if no sentimentalism existed in the world. Solid pUtm 
puddings were made below, though flimsy poetry might be concocted 
above; and the roast and the boiled made their appearance with all 
the orthodoxy of St. Paul's old clock. 

But appetites may not be altogether so methodical, not being regu¬ 
lated upon quite the same mechanical principles. Of the three that 
sat down to dinner in old Hope's dining-parlour, there was but one who 
did honour to the good cheer, and tl)at was fat Mrs. Moody, who 
invariably patronised the gastronomic art. The New Companion 
sighed and looked sad over her merrythought, and then sent her plate 
away—trifled with a trifle, and then dismissed it as a trifle. Old Hope 
looked at her askance every now and then, fidgeted, grew restless, 
cross, and discontented. The lemper has a wonderful influence over 
the appetite, and the appetite has a wonderful influence over the tem¬ 
per, the compliment being pretty equal. In the present instance poor 
old Hope's dinner and disposition were both equally spoiled. ' 

Meanwhile Mrs. Moody, whose nature was very much like that of 
a down bed, the softer and better for being beaten, rejoiced herself in 
the dinner thus left to her entire disposal with a most remarkable ex¬ 
ertion of self-hospitality, making herself extremely welcome to every¬ 
thing on the table; and thus it was rather beyond due course of time 
that she at last arose, and dragged her slow length along" out of the 
dining-room into the drawing-room, where, consigning herself to the 
insurance of an easy chair, she forthwith gave up all thought of her¬ 
self in most regardless humility, just as if she Jlad actually been some¬ 
thing quite beneath her own notice. 

Old Hope sat, after the ladies hod left him,«Jvith a very cross, 
crusty, discontented expression of countenance, thinking either of 
Plato or somebody else, and, being rather dissatisfied with everybody 
in the world, but with himself in particular, he took about thfl^ ex|:ra 
glasses of wine by way of medicine to his mind. Not finding this 
operate very much to his own satisfaction, and being by no meani ad¬ 
dicted to intemperance, be gave his chair a very disdainful push, 4nd 
, forth into the drawing-room. Here he of eourse found no^ 
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body but the mortal mountain of forgetful happiness* and he went in 
and outf looking hither and. thither* and prying into al] the ins and 
outs, and crevices and corners^ until he finally found the fair Leonora, 
with her face buried in her handkerchief, and weeping violently. 

Are there men ?—we are afraid we must transpose our question, 
and say—there are men who can behold a woman's tears unmoved. 
Old Hope was not one of these—at least when his self-love;^ did not 
make him prefer a pas/lion of his own to humouring those of other peo¬ 
ple, as had been th^ a^se in hi| contest wkh Diana. Not, however* 
finding tears a pleasant sight, or sobs a pleasant sound, he was pretty 
considerably shocked to find the fair Leonora in this state of di^ress- 
ing agitation. Sitting clown by her side,'and taking her hands forcibly 
in his own, he asked, with great solicitude, What had Jiappened ? 
What could be the matter ?” 

“ O, nothing, Mr. Hope ! Nothing, dear Mr. Hope 1” ^ 

“ Nothing, and these tears ? Nay, that cannot be I Are you ill ?” 

“ O no." 

Has anybody offended you ?'* 

« O no.” 

Somebody has! 1 know they have, and you arc too kind and 

gentle to complain. Have any of the servants neglected, or displeased, 
or slighted you? If they have!—a moments warning. Chat's all !'* 

O no; they are all respect and attention, 'fhey watch my 
looks to obey them, and guess my wishes to anticipate them.” 

“ Then Mrs. Moody ? Has she been twitting you, or grumbling, 
or making herself offensive to you in any way ?” 

O, Mrs. Moody is the most inoffensive and contented of human 
beings. Nothing has arisen between us to disturb her placidity or 
my serenity.” 

lias that passionate girl, my niece Diana, done or said anything 
to make you suffer ?” 

** I have had no communication with Miss Slade, and now, when I 
have resigned to her the object of her choice, what cause of displea¬ 
sure could she find towards me?” 

Has Edward Hope persecuted you with any folly ? Any lacka¬ 
daisical poetry, any whining love letters—trash, folly of that kind?” 

“ Mr. Hope knew too well the firmness of my decision to draw 
upon himself the further mortification of more emphatic repulse.” 

“ Then luJiai has happened?'* said old Hope impatiently ; but, in¬ 
stead of answering, tlie fair Lonora hid her face in her handkerchief, 
and wept more abundantly than ever. 

01(1 Hope was sileftt a few minutes, during which time bis temper 
seemed to be undergoing the vinegarish fermentation. At last he 
spake out right njanfully, and full bitterly. 

** Hark you, young lady, if I thought you were pining and fretting 
after that young fellow, my nephew^if I tliought, I say, that you 
were disappointed because you find out at last that I am a man of real 
determination, and not only mean what I say, but keep to what | say— 
why, 1 tell you that I should not tliink so well of you as 1 4o, ttiat’s 
alll” 

The fair Leonora put down her handkerchief, and lifted up her Uue 

V 2 
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eyes directly into the face of the angry old bachelor with' an expre^* 
Sion of real alarm. 

What! do you too doubt me ? Alas! alas I to whom, then, shall 
I turn if you forsake me I*' 

Forsake you I No I no! that's not it. But I should like to know 
what I am to think. I find you fretting your heart out—-1 guess every 
possible cause—you deny them all—what am I to conclude but that 
it is a love matter ?*' ' 

“ O dear Mr. Hope, how unlike your generous judgment !*' 

One can’t shut one's eyes to facts. 1 suppose it’s natural enough 
for women to make fools of themscivek for men, and if I am a little' 
angry and a little hot that you should do like the rest, why it’s only 
because I 9 m disappointed in you, having looked for better things 
from you 1 But women are women all the world over, and I don't 
^^now why I should have thought you above them, and an angel I” 

** Dear Mr. Hope, how you agonise my feelings I Believe me, when 
I surrendered your nephew, I did it from my heart.’* 

Then why this grief? What other trouble can you have ?" 

“ Ah, a greater !'* 

‘‘ I am hard of belief. Unless you tell me what it is, I must think 
my nephew is at the bottom of all this.” 

Do not, pr^ do not press me for an explanation. I cannot give 
it to you without excess of pain.” 

** And. what else but a love matter should give you such distress, 
and distress, too, of which you are evidently ashamed ?** 

“ Ah, cruel misconstruction I Unfortunate girl that I am, to be 
thus for ever the slave of circumstances and my own feelings. Oh, 
Mr. Hope, my kind, niy best friend, must I then either lose your good 
opinion, or disclose to you the cause of my present poignant grief? 
Well, however bitter the alternafive may be, anything is better than 
being deprived of your generous regard. And must 1 tell you I Ah, 
must 1 let you see how much I think of you, how difficult it is to tear 
myself away from the place your kindness has made so happy I Must 
I tell you that I am compelled to relinquish the brief happiness which 
I have enjoyed in residing under your roof! Must I tell you how I 
shrink from adventuring again into that troublous world where, in my 
lonely and unprotected state, 1 have been subjected to such sad trials 
and buffettings I Ah, Mr. Hope, when 1 tell you that I see the sad 
necessity of leaving your hospitable mansion and your most kind, and 
cheering, and comforting society, can you u'onder that 1 feel wretched, 
lost, despairing?” ^ 

The fair Leonora again hid her face in her handkerchief and wept. 
Old Hope started, and answered hastily, 

Going I leaving I Ha ? Why ? What ? Where are you going, 
and why should you go ?” 

1 can answer your last question much tlie most easily. I am 
compelled to go because 1 must not lead a life of dependence—because 
I must not be a burden on your generosity—because 1 must not leave 
it to your relations to imply that 1 am practising on your kindness of 
^ heart to d>tain a subsistence from your liberality—” 

" ^ “ Let them dare la say so 
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** And because—becauBe-—" 

** Because what ?” 

** And because—because—if you had been an elderly gentleman, I 
might have had tlie happiness of remaining near you—but my ^od 
name is precious to me, and the world is censorious.” And the New 
Companion once again hid her face in her handkerchief. 

** And you, dear girl, are not grieving for my handsome ydung -ne¬ 
phew, but for his old uncle! And you really don't think I am old 
enough to escape the imputations of the world ? Ha! ha! ha I" 

Are you, then, so merry,^whilst my heart is breaking?” exclaimed 
the fair Leonora, in tones of tender reproach. 

Merry I Why, I don't know that I was ever happier in my life I 
Ha! ha! ha! And you shall be merry too! that you-shall! CoracT, 
no more tears I Not even fbr me ! No, not though they are brighter 
and more precious than pearls and diamonds !” • 

“ I cannot choose but weep.” 

“ But you sha'n't though I I am determined upon that! And did 
you think, chick-a-biddy dear, that 1 would let you go out into the 
world again, and fret that delicate mind, or grieve that sensitive heart, 
and let the rough folks bring tears into those pretty heavenly eyes, 
and perhaps wear out those precious white fingers with a vile needle 
and thread, and I don’t know what cruelties besides, Hvhen your dear 
little heart is willing to make its precious nest here with me ? Why, 
you dearest dear. Til never lose sight of you again as long as I live, 
and we’ll be married to-morrow I We'll be mairied to-morrow I” 

The fair Leonora smiled a seraphic smile, blushed a very pretty 
rose-coloured blush, and— did not say no* 


Well, marriage is usually the finale to which all such story-tellers 
as ourselves must come. Old Hope and the fair Leonora had a very 
gay wedding, she stepping into her own new carrtage and six thousand 
a year with the best grace imaginable, and he looking as happy as any 
two-and-twenty in tlie world. That same very wise world may smile 
in mockery at such happiness, but we should like (o know whether 
any other sorts of the commodity are less of a delusion, having for their 
objects the things of this world. Dear reader, if you have any 
wish to know whether old Hope and his young wife have repented, 
and wrangled, and are in the habit of quarrelling and fighting, we can 
assure you that theyjeod a far more agreeable and orderly life than 
nine-tenths of the Iwe matches which are contracted. We have 
shown that the New Companion for Life either had no passions, or 
possessed a singiilar control over them. She had appraised the good 
things of life, had affixed a certain value upon them, had bought and 
paid for them. She had either come into the world with an extra¬ 
ordinary knowledge of that world, or else she had learnt its lessons 
with wonderful aptitude; but by whatever process she had arrived at 
the attainment, she never forgot to continue a practice which had 
been so eminently successful. At the outset of our tale the balance 
of a straw might iiave made her the wife of some country mechanic. 
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when she must have swept her own floor and cooked her husband’s 
dinner, but availing herself of her natural capabilities, she bad climbed 
up to six thousand a year and a gentleman. But thus aggrandized, 
did she show signs of intoxication ? No; on the contrary, she proved 
that in mind she had always possessed 'six thousand a year. Did she 
grow arbitrary and tyrannical over her sovereign lord and master ? 
No;' when she had an object to carry she coaxed him, and as gentle¬ 
men in general, and old Hope in particular, likes to be coaxed, why 
it follows that she confers pleasure in asking favours, and thus bestows 
as much as she receives, in an ordinary way she is lady-like and. 
languid, superbly dressed, and receives with the blandest grace in the 
world the devoted attentions of her elderly husband, who would with 
infinite pleasure sweep the streets for her to walk along them, or even 
lie down as part of the pavement for her delicate foot. He is always 
^heaping kindnesses upon her, for which she is so wonderfully grateful 
as not to treat them with disdain, but even to smile upon both gift 
and giver, Sometimes he brings her some sparkling jewel of a ring, 
sometimes a pearly bandeau for her hair, sometimes a velvet mantle, 
sometimes a satin robe, and for all these things she thanks him in just 
the same soft sweet voice in which she sang to the tune of his heart 
in the love-making days of their first acquaintance; and this sweet 
voice, and the sweet smile that accompanies it, always induce him to 
strive a little more to please her, and to do this he is generally finding 
out some opera, some ball, some concert, some excursion, some tour, 
or even some continental visit, to give her pleasure. He leaves 
nothing undone to make her happy; and she, all unlike her own con¬ 
tradictory sex, is willing to be so. Ah, you poor wives, who have 
married the husbands of your hearts, and now find out to your cost 
that they are the plagues of your lives, you will own at once that the 
fair Leonora judged wisely when she thought that to be a young 
man's slave” was far less desirable than to be old man’s darling.*' 
But leaving old Hope to his bargain of happiness, and turning to 
young Hope, and our passionate and prejudiced Diana, and poor Mrs* 
Moryllion Shrubsole, to see what they are all doing, we shall find 
them gazing upon a certain corner of the Times newspaper, under a 
sort of stupor of doubt and amazement, not exactly knowing whether 
they themselves or the aforesaid monster paper had gone mad. The 
cabalistic letters did indeed neither more nor less than announce the 
marriage of their crazy, infatuated uncle with that witch of a bewitch¬ 
ing New Companion. All Johnson’s dictionary would not enable us 
to express even a tithe of the varied ravings atid ragings which rose 
like a hurricane in that pretty villa in the Regent’s Park; and as we 
have not room in our pages for a tithe of the great lexicographer’s 
vernaculars, why we omit it altogether. Reader, are j^ou imaginative ? 
If so, conjure up for your own benefit the storm; if not, just listen to 
a brief summing up of our recital* Young Ed%vard Hope wanted no 
further convincing that his once fhir Leonora ladye-love deserved more 
detestation than be could besto^r upon her, and yet he gave her his 
tdi. The force of his reaclHMit^f feeling brought him again to Diana's 
feet. He scarcely knew himself that a part of his impetus spr^g 
from the belief that a marriage with his first love would, in lier secret 
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heart, spite his second, and fortunatel^r the supposition did not present 
itself to his love number one. She, true woman, received her truant 
back again, with something of that pleasure which met the prodigal 
on his return. Ah, that feeling must be divine which copies heaven 
in its manifestations. Perhaps, in the next line to so much generosity 
we ought to be ashamed to confess that we think Edward ‘Hope de-t 
served—what ? Why, blotting out of the heart that had loved him, 
for showing such a babyish, imbecile tergiversation. He ought to have 
been banished witl^ frowns, instead of being welcomed with smiles. 
Ah, but nature, Abbott LeeT nature! Such hearts as Edward 
Hope's beat in hundreds of bosoms. Well, then, such a heart ought 
to be put on the point of a weathercock, to show which way the wind 
may be blowing—that's all. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Strktctihd on the couch she lies—how frail 
Her lovely form—her cheek how pale— 

The hectic spot is there; 

Her sorrowing friends around her stand, 
She clasps her weeping mother’s hand. 

And bids her not desgair. 

Though every earthly hone is past. 

While void of hope and fear. 

Her deep blue eyes are upward cast. 

She knows the world is fleeting fast, 

She feels her end is near. * 

Hard seems it one in beauty’s bloom, 

So bright, so young, should in the tomb 
A mouldering corse be laid; 

Death at the palace of the great. 

And at the lowly cottage gate, 

Knocks, and must be obeyed. 

Tus Summons had pone forth—that night 
Her gentle spirit winged its flight 
To the bright realms of day; 

And thus her latest accents spoke. 

While o’er her pallid features broke 
A yet diviner ray 

** Mourn not for me, nor shed a tear. 

But trust in the Most High; 

Father and mother, Henry dear, 

I but regret to leave you here. 

Else were it sv>eet to die.” 

% 


* Christ Church, Osmi, Nov. 
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THE CHINESE WAR.* 

It may'truly be said that war possesses an awful interest^ With 
whatever appreciation of its horrors we contemplate its aspect—with 
whatever spirit of philanthropy and love of our*fellow man we depre¬ 
cate its ravages and mourn its injuries—howevjer >ve may recognise in 
its features the very incarnation of th# spirit of hell—however we may 
mourn the miseries which, like a blasted trail, it leaves behind it— 
however we may lament over ruined homes and blighted fields—how¬ 
ever our ears may shrink from the wails of the mourners, i^om the cry 
'of the fatherless, or the plaint of the widow—yet, notwithstanding all 
this, there seems a something in the spirit of war to which the heart 
^ of man bounds and leaps with an irrepressible'response. Through 
all ages, the trumpet notes of war have aroused echoes which else 
would lie dormant in our nature. The highest dignities have been 
bought with the direst bloodshedding. Honours and distinctions have 
been awarded with national acclamations to the victors. For the pur¬ 
poses of war chivalry banded her knights. Alike through barbaric 
and polished ages has glory crowned the slayer, and renown and titles 
have been showered upon the destroyers of their own race. In short, 
war has been the universal interest of the world since its foundations 
were first laid. Even in enlightened Christian England, in the 
nineteenth century, the same echoes answer and the same spirit 
boundeth ; and though we trust we stand on the threshold of a time 
when there shall be “ no more wars nor rumours of wars," it must be 
candidly ackowledged that that time has not yet arrived. 

Among the instances of moderA warfare, it would be difficult to find 
one that could vie in important consideration with that of the Chinese 
War. Fought on new ground, bringing us into contact with a people hi¬ 
therto so jealously intrenched behind the bulwarks of their ancient 
usages—a people who have formed their political constitution, moulded 
theirdomesticcustoms, and accomplished a high degree in the knowledge 
of arts and manufactures by progressive stages, wholly independent of 
our own—these things, we say, render our war with China interesting 
far beyond the enthusiasm which follows on well-fought fields and mi¬ 
litary triumphs. A great and curious nation, hitherto sealed from our 
inquiries, is now opened to us. Curiosity, excited but not satiated, 
may now occupy itself with investigations as novel as they are inte¬ 
resting. To the philanthropist and the philosopher, a vgst field of con¬ 
templation is opened out. The gates of the Celestial Empire are un¬ 
closed to them: they are admitted among a people boasting an 
ancestry which makes tlie world itself young by the comparison, and 
being, most unquestionably^ of very ancient date-—a people full of in- 
teresti full of curiosity, full of novelty. 

* Ad Account of all the Operations of the British Forces from the CommeDceinent 
to the 'Freaty of Nanking. By LiseiSNaNT John OucHTEtttoNt, F.U.S., of the 
;M^nis Engineers; late Acting Engineer at the new aettlemeiit of ilonjg-Kongn 
^With fifiy-tfaree UluBtiationa from Original Drawings by the Author^ 
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The Chinese war is one of those transactions which, eminently be¬ 
longing to the history of our times, being, indeed, one of its most 
marked events, and involving consequences so important, demanded 
the pen of an able historian, and that, too, of one himself a sharer in 
the circumstances he records. A narrative compiled at a distance 
from the scene of action would have been deficient, if not in the 
greater requisites, yet^ in those minutise which give realty to 
description. Perhaps one of the happiest features of modern times is 
the engrafting a taste*fot*literature upon the m^itary character, and 
of this beautiful union, one of the happiest results is the valuable 
work of Lieutenant Ouchterlony, which has given rise to these ob¬ 
servations. Himself occupying a post in the great theatre of the war, 
he has not been lefl, like others, to search out his material at the 
price of great labour, oA:cn inefficiently, often distortedly, always in¬ 
adequately. Far different it is to be stationed at the fountain-head 
than to have to make the endeavour to collect, at a distance, the thou¬ 
sand scattered rills tiiat diverge from its source. Having sheathed the 
sword, our author took up his pen: with the one he may have achieved 
honour, at the cost of some misery to his fellow-beings abroad ; with 
the other he has acquired reputation, whilst he has bestowed both a 
pleasure and a beneht on his countrymen at home. He has enriched 
the literature of liis country, and added an importunUrecord to her 
history. This work on the Chinese War,” though interesting in 
the highest degree for a present perusal, replete with information, 
fresh from the scene of action, and consequently rich in a thousand 
ramifications of merit which would otherwise have been unattainable, 
is also one that must take its place among the archives of the nation. 
And right worthily too; For Lieutenant Ouchterlony is not one of the 
ephemeral race of authors. His wofk will have an existence when 
multitudes of tomes invested witli a merely passing interest, though, 
it may be, gay with the sunshine of good spirits, and replete with 
mirthful adventure and lively anecdote, shall have passed into oblivion. 
It is eminently a work of grave value ; and though *rich in energetic 
description, and illustrative, interesting detail, though painting new 
and animated scenes with the pen of a master and the fidelity of an 
eye-witness, it must still take its stand on a position fjv* higher tlian 
these might claim to occupy, as a true, a capable, and a veritable his¬ 
tory of one of the most interesting warfares in which our country lias 
ever been involved. 

Since our first rupture with China, every circumstance connected 
with our intercourse has been seized upon with an avidity that marked 
the engrossing interest of the public. There was something more in¬ 
volved than our national feelings. ' More direful contests might have 
been waged with our continental neighbours without exciting the same 
pulse throughout the country ; and this was because curiosity beat 
high, and every fresh despatch brought us something new of a people 
whose habits and modes of life were invested with an extraordinary 
novelty. One of the merits of this work, which forces itself upon our 
ot^ntiou at every turning page, is the accompaniment of numberless 
illusft'ative traits attending on every detail. ‘Hie most industrious and 
painstaking compiler could not have have commanded these attesta- 
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tions of genuineness, which are of double value, adding as they do in* 
finitely to the interest of the work, and bearing an unpremeditated 
testimony to the veritableness of the history. During the progress of 
the war, everything emanating from its seat was seized upon with 
avidity, and the works thrown off on the heat and spur of the mo¬ 
ment were warmly received. These, however, could be no more than 
mere palliatives for curiosity. So far from supplying that stable 
amount of information which might be incorporated as a standard of 
reference* they did but establish its, necessity. -■ We still required a 
substantid history, one that might remain as a steady light when the 
flashes of partial descriptions should have died away. It was almost 
beyond our hopes to find a historian in the very seat of war, surrounded 
by every; possible advantage and facility of information, and so pe¬ 
culiarly capable of profiting by their availment. The less we 
might anticipate so favourable a combination of circumstances, the 
more do *we congratulate ourselves upon it. We have here a 
history of this most interesting war every way calculated to 
endure* Lieutenant Ouchterlony's work cannot but become a 
standard in our literature. As a whole, it is complete and perfect: 
commencing with the earliest outbreaks of disaffection, tracing with 
clear and continuous accuracy every consecutive event, entering into 
every detail of measure and counter-measure, of action and counter¬ 
action, he conducts us through all the fortunes of the war, leading us 
through every scene of the country where they were enacted, with as 
much lucidness of developement as interest of detail. We seem even 
to accompany the army of our countrymen as in their progressive 
successes they approach as conquerors within a formidable distance of 
the capital of the Celestial Empire. New lights are thrown upon 
the native character. Curiops reflections suggest themselves to 
our thoughts on the innate nature of our race. We are all the crea¬ 
tures of imitation. Man walks in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
seldom deviating from the track, though the impulses of modern im¬ 
provements impel* him often to go beyond them, to advance a little 
and a little farther. The character of nations also, as well as indi¬ 
viduals, is made by example. Yet, here we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of a country that has unquestionably attained a high position, 
unbiassed by associations. In lands professing Christianity, however 
debased and immoral, there is still a leaven, which, if it does not 
palpablyr affect public conduct, (though even in this it has a mighty, 
though it may be an inappreciable influence,) yet regulates public 
opinion. In looking upon China, we contemplate a people whose sen¬ 
timents have been formed, whose morality ha^een established, without 
tike aid of Christianity. We behold in them the developement of 
human nature alone. With what an intense interest we must pause 
over this study I 

We pass on to an extract from the work. However the false glory 
of the battle-field may dazzle the mind's eye, the fearful ^cex\es of 
des(^ation which it leaves are the most eloquent of sermons. 

“The moniing of the SSiid lfuly rose upon a fearful scene of desdatlon. 
The late flourishing city of Chin-Keang-foo was now a speidtade of ruin; 

.Jtsrampatts and streets encumbered with the corpses of the 8lain> and 
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tiie bo^eB of the wounded and the dying; many of its finest buildtngB 
destroyed, and its main street of shops, and the dwelling-houses near ue 
gates, gutted by the horde of marauders who had commenced their de- 
vastations even before the tumult of the fight had ceased and its dangers 
were at an end. Many of these plunderers, and also most of the survivors 
of the garrison, must have made their escape under cover of the darkness, 
through a gateway opening upon the south-east, upon which a guard had 
not been placed until the*morning; and considering the short spkee of 
time which had been afibrded in the night for their predatory proceedings, 
the amount of destructioxf and of property carried oiFbythe marauders 
was truly astonish^g. 

Armed parties were sent out shortly after day-break, to patrol the 
Tartar quarter in search of concealed soldiers, and to destroy the arsenals 
and depots of military stores, while fatiguc-detachmcnts of sappers and 
miners were employed in collecting and interring the dead," frcrni whose 
remains, owing to the excessive heat of the weather, the most noisome 
exhalations were already rising. 

“ Frightful were the scenes witnessed by these men among the houses, 
and enclosures of the city, as group after group of whole families lying 
stiffened in their blood, within their own homesteads, were discovered in 
the streets occupied by tiie Tartar troops and mandarins, so numerous and 
so painfully interesting in their revolting details, as to impress with deep 
and lasting horror all who witnessed this happily rare example of the 
miseries ahd ferocities of war. 

“ The bodies of most of the hapless little children who had fallen sacri¬ 
fices to the enthusiasm and mad despair of their parents, were found lying 
within the houses, and usually in the chambers of the women, as if eath 
father had assembled the whole of his family before consummating the 
dreadful massacre; but many corpses of boys were lying in the streets, 
amongst those of horses and soldiers, as if an alarm had spread, and they 
had been stabbed while they had been attempting to escape from their 
ruthless parents. 

In a few instances these poor little %ufFerers were found the morning 
of the assault, still breathing, the tide of life ebbing slowly away, as they 
lay withering in the agonies of a broken spine, a mode of destruction so 
cruel that, but for the most certain evidence of its reality, would not be 
believed. 

In one of the houses the bodies of seven dead and dying persons were 
found in one room, forming a group which for loathsome horror was per¬ 
haps unequalled. The house was evidently file abode of a man of some 
rank and consideration, and the delicate forms and features pf the siifierers 
denoted them as belonging to the higher order of Tartars. On the tloor, 
essaying in vain to put food with a spoon into the mouths of two young 
children extended on a mattress, writning in the agonies of death, caused 
by the dislocation of their spines, sat an old decrepit man, weeping bitterly 
as he listened to the piteous moans and convulsive breathings of the 
poor infants, while bis e^e wandered over the ghastly relics of mortality 
around him, • 

“ On the bed, near the dying children, lay the body of a beautiful young 
woman, her limbs and apparel arrang^ as if in sleep. One arm eloped 
her neck, over which a silk scarf was thrown, to conceal the gash in her 
throat which had destroyed her life. Near her lay the corpse of a woman 
somewhat more advanced in years, stretched on a silk coverlet, her fea-* 
tiires distorted, and her eyes open and fixed, as if she bad died of poison 
or- strangulation. There was no wound upon the body, nor any blood 
upon her person or clothes. A dead child, stabbed through the neck, lay 
Ijstar her; and. in the narrow verandah, adjoining the room, were the 
fq^fpies of two more womep, suspended from the rafters by twisted cloths 
round tWeir necks. They were both young—oue quite a girl—and 
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her features, in'spite of the hideous distortion produced by the mode of 
her death, retain^ traces of their original beauty sufficient to show the 
lovely mould in which they had been cast 

From the old man, who appeared by his humble garb to have been 
a servant or retainer of the family thus awfully swept away, nothing 
could be elicited as to the mode or authors of their death,—nothing but 
unintelligible signs of poignant distress. He was made to comprehend 
the object of the interring party, and at once testified the utmost satisfac¬ 
tion and gratitude for their humane interposition, assisting to carry the 
bodies down the staircase into the court, where, a shallow grave having 
been excavated beneath the pavement, he tenderly placed them in their 
sad resting-place, and having covered them with clothes, the stone slabs 
were replaced over their remains. The two dying children shortly after¬ 
wards breathed their last, and were interred beside the grave of their 
hapless lelatives. The old man remained in the now silent abode of his 
lost chief, and was seen no more. ^ 

** The scene here described formed unhappily but one link in a dismal 
chain of suffering which the horrors of our assault drew around the de¬ 
voted city, and loathsome as such descriptions must be, the details in this 
instance have been given, because the knowledge which they afford of the 
domestic principles and the national antipathies and prejudices of a race 
so interesting to us as the Tartars have now become, naturally leads to 
reflections of a highly important nature, and enables us also to estimate 
the character and capabilities of a people with whose future history and 
welfare it appears probable that our own will henceforward become 
associated. 

It was evident, from circumstances that came to our knowledge, after 
the capture of the place, that the confldence of the Tartar general in the 
strength of his defences, in the valour and prowess of his men, and the 
skill with which his dispositions had been made, continued unshaken up 
to a late hour on the day of the assault, although, at the commencement 
of the attack, some dissatisfaction among the garrison, or disinclinatiou 
for the fray, appears to have b^n manifested. This was inferred from 
the fact, that both at the east and west gates, the two points of the city 
oil which our main attacks were directed, the bodies of two soldiers were 
placed in an exposed situation, (as if to serve as an example to their 
comrades,) with their arms tightly pinioned behind them, and/their throats 
cut or their heads faid open by the stroke of a sword. Une man of the 
four had apparently been put to death in the moat barbarous manner, 
his arms having been hacked in a aeries of gashes from the wrist to the 
shoulder, and the countenance of the unfortunate wretch being fearfully 
distorted by the agonies he had endured. To the offence of cowardice 
before the enemy, the Chinese military code awards death in a simple form 
only; it is therefore probable that this man had been endeavouring to ex¬ 
cite the garrison to abandon tlie place, or had been guilty of some other 
grave act of treachery. 

**From information given to our interpreters, by shopkeepers and 
others dwelling in the suburbs, subsequent ta- the assault, it appeared 
that for many days previous to the arrival of the British fleet off Uoldeii 
Island, the l^rtar. general had made every preparation for our attack, 
closing the gates, suspending all traffic on the canal, forcing the inhabit, 
ants wiUiln the walls to betake themselves to the interior of the province, 
levying contributions of poultry, pigs, and all descriptions of pr.iArisions 
from the surrounding country, for the supply of the garrison and of the 
force encamped in the position carried by Lord < Saltoun. So completely 
had this drained the villages for miles round the city pf all such suppUas^ 
that during the, week spent by our army in ociHipation of the pUice, the 
utmost diniculty was experienced in obtaining tqe pinnmoQ 
.«aiid the most practised foragers harried the nei^bouring farms, and 
other spot that promised a supply, with little success* 
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Had the Tartars possessed any practical acquaintance with the 
science of military defence, the indomitable determination of their chief, 
and the devotedness and skill in the use of their arms, of which such proofs 
were given by his men during the various conflicts of the 21st July, must 
in all probability have ensured a far different result to the contest. The 
escalade of General Schoedde’s brigade could scarcely have succeeded, 
had the Tartars who lined the parapets of the square eastern'bastion 
been aware of the mode of attack about to be adopted, for the ladders 
attached to the brigade .were only three, and the parapets w^e so 
high above the terre-pleiiie of the ramparts, that half a dozen 
matchlock-men might • haa^e cooH}^ pricked off each of their assail¬ 
ants, without being themselves exposed to any fire, while the great 
muscular strength of the Tartars must have ensured the destruction of 
such as leaped unhurt upon the rampart. The advar»ce up a ladder, even 
by the readiest^of troops, is necessarily slow, each man occupying a share 
in his ascent nearly equal to his own height, and being unable to pass the 
uppermost rungs until his front file has stepped upon the wall, so that, 
where moderate determination airti coolness are displayed by the defenders, 
this mode of attack ought never to succeed unless many ladders are used, 
or the parapets previously beaten down by round shot, to expose the 
enemy on the ramparts to the view of the covering party below. The 
Tartars also neglected to take advantage of an admirable little work which 
flanked the spot where the ladders were raised, at a distance of only thirty 
to forty yards, and which afforded such safe cover to a small body of men, 
for whose use niches were constructed in the masonry below, with narrow 
loopholes bearing upon the foot of the ramparts, that a coi^^tant and deli¬ 
berate fire might have been maintained upon the assaulting party. 

" At the western gate, also, instead of clearing away the houses which 
afforded cover for the light infantry of the third brigade, and enabled them 
to keep down the fire of the garrison while the powder-bags were being 
carried'Over the bridge, (which ought to have been done, to the distance 
of a good musket-shot in all directions,) not a single building which in¬ 
tercepted their view of the advance of an attacking column was removed 
either from the banks of the wet ditch oj; canal, or from the bridge itself, 
along each side of whose roadway ran a row of single-storied shops, in 
the fashion of some ancient bridges in England, through which, if neces-- 
sary, the sappers could have worked their way by cutting through their 
thin partitions, so us to have brought the bags up to the gates, without 
being for a moment exposed to the enGm)''s view. It was ascertained by 
some returns found in one of the military ofiSces of the place, that the 
Tartars inside the city did not exceed two thousand three hundred; and 
as it is not probable that any of these had ever before witnessed the im¬ 
posing array of a disciplined army, the brilliant spectacle presented by 
the pouring forth of nearly nine thousand well-equipped and fully-armed 
soldiers, from the vast fleet which covered the river beneath them, mijjht 
well excite dismay in the hearts of those who looked down from the in¬ 
secure and precarious shelter of their narrow ramparts upon the formida¬ 
ble columns advancing/or their destruction. 

“ For some time aftei* the capture of the city, the fate of the brave 
General Hailing, who had so nobly conducted its defence, was uncertain: 
his body could not be recognised among the slain, and none of the wound¬ 
ed Tartars who had been removed to our hospitals had seen him since the 
last desperate stand made by the remnant of the garrison among the gar- 
dens and inclosures^ At length, however, Mr. Morrison, the interpreter, 
discovered a man who had acted in the capacity of secretary to Hailing, 
secreted in an out-house of a building in the Tartar quarter, end from 
him he elidted the particulars of the fate of this gallant man. 

** After haranmiug his troops, he had mounted his horse, and pla<drig 
.himself at their head, led them to the ground upon which ^eir desperate 
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attack upon the 18th and 19th regiments was made, thence seeing that 
the main defences of the town^ere in our possession, and that the day was 
irretrievably lost, he returnea to his house, and calling, for his secretary, 
desired him to bring his official papers into a small room adjoining an inner 
court of the building, where deliberately seating himself, and causing the 
papers, with a quantity of wood, to be setup around him, he dismissed the 
secretary, set fire to the funeral pile, and perished in the fiames. In the 
apartment,where this strange example of barbarian heroism had been 
enacted, Mr. Morrison found, among some hecps of ashes and half-con¬ 
sumed wood, evidences of the awful sacrifice which had been so deter¬ 
minedly consummated, amply sufficiwit to corroborate the tale of his in¬ 
formant : the skull of the general was yet unconsumed, and the bones of 
the thighs and feet, though partially calcined, retained enough of their 
original form and appearance to be recognised. The floor of the room 
Was paved, and the flames had consequently not extended .beyond the pile 
of fuel. Thus perished this brave man^ whose devotion to his country ren- 
dered hhii, to quote the words of Sir Henry Fottinger's proclamation, 
' Worthy of a nobler and a better fate.”' 


We turn from this scene of horrors to a somewhat livelier picture. 

" One large detachment was quartered in a pawnbroker’s shop, very 
different in style and extent to the well-known houses designated in Gng. 
land by the armorial bearings of the ancient Lombards, but in all other 
respects resembling them so closely, as to render the comparison exceed¬ 
ingly amusing. 

111 China,' the business of the pawnbroker is usually carried on with 
the capital of a number of persons, who form together a sort of bank, or 
joint-stock concern, which is described by those acquainted with Uieir 
operation as most lucrative and extensive in all parts of the empire. 

The building consists usually of a long range of galleries, or rooms, 
in which the pledged articles arc ranged or assorted according to their 
description and value, every cloak or fur or jornament having a ticket 
attached to it, denoting the amount lent upon its deposit, also the period 
for which pledged, and the interest to be recovered. 

The quantity of goods collected in these establishments, judging froth 
those which came under the observation of the force, (and a very destruc¬ 
tive observation it usually proved,) is enormous. Wearing ^pparel of all 
descriptions constituted the bulk of the stock of this Shanghae concern; 
and as it had to be cleared out of the way to make room for the soldiers, 
grievous havoc was of necessity made among the strange collection of 
odds and ends of which it consisted. Rich furred mantles an embroi¬ 
dered ladies’ crape dresses, were heaped up to f;)rm a couch for some 
brawny dragoon, whose costume had been culled from heaps of pledges, 
the detail of which defies ail power of description: a handsome blue but 
ton mandarin’s cap, decorated with the honour-bestowing peacock’s fea¬ 
thers, might be seen surrounding the bronzed visage of some hardy Bri¬ 
ton, its abrupt redemption and new ownership being attested by the 
stumpy blackened tobacco pipe sttick through an extempqre hole in its 
rich silk cover, the hands of its new proprietor,* perhaps, emermng from 
the folds of a delicate silk mantle, the said hands being still red from the 
deed they had just done, in assisting at the sudden demise of a hen, whose 
mortal remains were being converted into a savoury grill by means of the 
broken legs and ornaments of a carved satin-wood chair and some Bgbted 
paper, torn from a book, perhaps of inestimable value; and, fiirthentiote, 
the said bands imight be afterwards seen undergoing the detergent process 
upon the skijft of a robe w^bicb erst bad graced the form of a high priest Oif 
Fo I 

^ Shocking, indeed, to the antiquarisfn, the geographer, and the lote^ 
science and virtu, were the destruction and spoliaUon entailed by 
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promiscuous quarterings of the troops in the towns successively occupied; 
for although, in cases where, as at Shanj^-hae, no resistance had been 
ofhired, they abstained from plunder (or Imt, which is its popular nom de 
guerre) in such of the private dwellings as were left untouched by the 
quarter-master-general, the contents of the houses in which their billets 
had chanced to establish them, were always looked upon as the lawful 
property of the new incumbents, and treated accordingly, that fs to say, 
carried off as legitimate ' loot,' if the means of transport were available, 
and if not, ' used up’ in all sorts of ways. ^ 

In this manner must have been destroyed many hundreds of books, 
which, could they hawe been collected and preserved until the return of 
peace allowed their contents to be translated and explained by native lin¬ 
guists, might have thrown much valuable light upon the history and pre¬ 
sent state of Chinese literature, geography, and fine arts—upon all, 
indeed, that is of interest, connected with this wonderful empire. Couches 
used to be mSide with the torn-up leaves of books, fires fid with them, * 
rooms cleaned with swabs mad^ of them—all sorts of horrors, in short, 
were perpetrated with these precious pages; and excepting by the very 
few wiio had no regular and urgent duties to attend to, and could always 
command means of transport, very few can have been preserved in an 
entire and available form. In most of the towns, however, which were 
temporarily occupied by the British, much property, valuable for its rarity 
as well as its intrinsic worth, was of necessity left behind, and of course 
abandoned to the gangs of Chinese marauders which always hung upon 
our rear when the evacuation of a city was going on. At Shang-hae, how¬ 
ever, the tenants-at-will of the pawnbrokers’ shops hit uppn an ingenious 
expedient for converting into specie the collection of " pledges ” which, 
though easy of acquisition, were, like others of a different description, 
exceedingly difficult to be provided for. The house was not far from the 
ramparts, in an adjacjnt angle of which there stood an old guard-room, 
or watch-tower ; this they converted into a depot for silk cloaks and petti¬ 
coats, and having soon attracted a group of Chinamen to the foot of the 
w^ls, they established a regular bazaar, lowering down their merchan¬ 
dise in bales for inspection and tender^ and then chaffering for a good 
price idth great skill and acumen. 

writer of these pa^es, when walking outside the city walls, 
chanced to stumble upon this droll and novel scene, and though not 
exactly able to admire its leading features, he could not avoid being nighly 
diverted. The ' representatives ’ of the pawnbrokers' association had, it 
appresx'ed, reposed too imY)liclt a confidence in the good faith of their cus- 
toTriers below, by lowering down the articles for sale to be examined be¬ 
fore a bid was made, and some of these gentry had mor^ than once most 
unscrupulously ended a dispute about price by decamping with the goods 
from under the very noses of their pseudo-owners. In consequence of 
this ' discreditable ’ proceeding, it was found necessary, for the good of 
the ^ concern,’ to lower the bundles of cloaks, &c. only so fur as to admit 
of an ocular examination by the Chinese, without allowing them the pri. 
vilege of touching the / unredeemed/ This measure gave rise to the 
most absurd scenes ;—ome Chinaman, on his bid being refused, or on hear¬ 
ing a competitor offer more, would make a desperate spring at the bait, 

^ and rntMing it, would stamp on the ground, and howl forth nis rage like a 
^ ntaaiffiC—others might be seen in little mobs, with upturned faces like the 
figures in Flood’s ^ Rocket-time at Vauxhall,’ vehemently imploring the 
edesthan above to lower the prize one inch more, that they might but 
touch it, to ascertain how much it was worth; and when their pnee was 
refused, to see the agonized looks-with which they foliowed^the bundle io 
It8,upward course, was irresistibly laughable. 

" Here, again, another group .might be seen, who, having ventured, on 
«ie!Cula1ion, to make a purchase from appearances only, were unfolding 
t^e garments which composed it with eager and anxious faces, clapping 
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th«ir hands with joy if their luck proved goodj and clenching them in 
funoti|^pli((paoe8 against their tormentors if they found the rich silk envelope 
of their bundle to contain onJy^ome threadbare habiliments, or bundles of 
lags and rubbish. The laughter and the screaming forth of high and low 
Chinese, of English and Hindostani, and the absurd appearance of the 
descending bundles of indescribables, compensated by the ascending dol¬ 
lars, and indeed of the whole scene, which looked like a fishery for men, 
with ropes and hooks baited with silk cloaks, was much more ludicrous 
and amusing than can be conceived from this description, and the writer 
could not help enjoying a laugh when he heard that the Chinamen, unable 
to settle the question any more by layhjg violenS.hand8 upon the ^ pledges/ 
had tried another and more successfiil manoeuvre, by sending up in the 
bag a number of copper dollars, mixed with the silver ones. This was on 
the last day of the fair, when, from press of time, and the accumulation of 
lots to be disposed of, the venders were unable to pay proper attention to 
the cmalil^ of the specie returned. 

“ In spite of this deduction, they mustiiave realized a very comfortable 
little sum for men whose pay is so small; and though one could not en¬ 
tirely approve of thus enriching the abandoned and lawless set who ge¬ 
nerally compose the greater portion of the lower orders of inhabitants in 
Chinese trading cities, by the spoliation of the upper classes, it is 
reconciled to one’s mind by the reflection that all such property would 
have fallen into the hands of the mob the moment after our rear-guard 
had disappeared through the city gates, and that it was therefore better 
to make them pay something for it, than to let them wrangle and fight 
for it after our departure. 

“ The writer was upon the rear-guard when the force was withdrawn 
from the city, and was forcibly struck with the proof there presented to 
his observation, that the miseries entailed upon tfie inhabitants by the ac¬ 
tual presence of our troops in the Chinese towns, were as nothing when 
compared with the horrors which ensued upon our withdrawal from them, 
at the hands of the miscreants who flocked into their streets in crowds 
from the surrounding country. 

“ As regiment after regiment pvacuated the various buildings which 
had been assigned as quarters, and after the rear-guard had seen them 
cleared of stragglers from the colomn, and had passed on, the streets, as 
you looked back, where a few minutes before all seemed desolate and de¬ 
serted, were now teeming with life, and dark passages and hovels which 
had been passed by^lnnoticed, were now pouring forth multitudes of out¬ 
casts, who flocked to the house, which had just been abandoned, like 
birds of prey to a scene of slaughter, 

^ As it is the duty of the rear-guard to bring up all baggage found lin¬ 
gering on the line of march, it frequently became necessary to press Chi- 
namen as coolies, to carry on boxes, barrels, &c,, with the column; but 
so furious did they become at being thus balked of their prey, the already 
half-gutted houses, that the persuasion of a fixed bayonet was always 
necessary to overcome their reluctance to take service with us. As these 
men became tired and non-effective, we hit upon Jhe expedient of letting 
fellow go who unearthed and put us in «ie way of catching two 
fresh ones, and by carrying on this system, our motley tail kept well up 
with the main column to the landing-place outside the suburbs, while the 
original coolies, the instant their release was ordered, asked for no money, 
but flying off into the city with the eagerness of hungry kites, doubtless 
swn paid themselves amply for their compulsory labour, by the plluider 
of wmc rich man’s house, whose locality and value they well knew, and 
which they Iwd marked as their prey, when the flight of the Mandarins 
and the arrival of the British troops gave them promise of such a 
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Sir Jonah Barrington, in his Decline and Fall of the Irish 
Nation," a work of gredt historical merit, as containing the only 
authentic record of the most striking epoch in our history, gives a 
picturesque and touching description of the Last Night io the House 
of Commons. Whatever were the faults of the Admiralty Judge, the 
purity of his parliamentary conduct was unimpeachable. An Irishman 
in feeling, and imbued with the most inveterate hostility to the enter¬ 
prise of the English minister, he looked on the Union as conceived in 
the spirit of a sordid selfishness, and executed with all the concen¬ 
trated powers of political debauchery, corruption, and crime. It is, at 
least, one earnest proof of his sincerity, that he died as he had lived; 
and it was the consolation and pride of his last days to prepare for the 
Irish people that memorial of their greatness and degradation. He 
brought together all his recollections,—and they were numerous and 
vivid,—in painting that Last Night, and he filled the canvass with the bril¬ 
liancy and precision of a master. It is the last striking scene in his book. 
None can peruse that page without deep and mournful interest. That 
the Irish Commons were not the representatives of the free opinion of 
the nation, has been so often and truly insisted on, and posterity has so 
confirmed the accusation, that none has dared to defend them; but that 
they were, for that reason, fit objects for annihilation, is a question 
which admits of some doubt. True tligy were not models of purity or 
independence, and like many more fortunate patriots of our own times, 
postponed the interests of their country to their own on many occa¬ 
sions, but still the material prosperity of the people rapidly increased 
under their influence. The Secretary of Hong Kofig tells a different 
story, but the proverbial stubbornness of facts is opposed to his alle¬ 
gations ; and if his tables of British commerce with the Flowery empire 
be inlaid with the same number of errors to produce an.effect, we are 
inclined to believe that he will soon return to project new railways, or 
lend a disinterested hand to the passing of private bills. It is sur¬ 
prising how English writers fall so mercilessly foul of our old repre¬ 
sentatives, forgetting all the turpitude of their own. One would 
imagine that the English Commons, from all time, were an incorruptible 
congress of Dorian legishtors, sitting, most Homerically, on polished 
stones—venerable ana virtuous Gerontes^ who had never known place 
or pension or bribe. Shippen was incorruptible where all were cor¬ 
rupt, and his name passed into a proverb. The improved character of 
the times generated a different and less objectionable system; but 
down to the close of the last century, it may be safely affirmed that 
the plarae of corruption stained alike both their houses.^' Our de¬ 
part!^ friends in Cofiege Green.were the creation of profligate dmes, 
and followed the example of their betters-^they erred only with their 
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epoch. Infamous as they were# they did occasional good, and their 
praises still hang on the lips of the unthinking, who sigh for even such 
a restoration* Architecture,** says Mr, Shcil, has lell its solemn 
attestation*' of the fact that Ireland had a parliament; and the “ Old 
House ^at Home* has become a standing ornament in our processional 
nags and banners, and its glories, marmorean and legislative, chauntcd 
in song and recited in glowing prose. Sir Jonah's « Last Night *’ was, 
during the repeal fever of last year, a universal favourite. Often did 
we hear it on summer eves arresting the progress of the passer by on 
Carlisle Bridge, as the true and**faithful'account” filled the warm 
air, and the warmer hearts ol the enthusiastic crowd. It was recited, 
in a highly Unstained key, by one of those cyclic rhapsodists who mi- 
grated^at the era of the Round Towers or some such period of hoa$ 
antiquity, fVom the East into Ireland, and was listened to with as 
much wondering eagerness as the lays'*of Homer in ancient Greece- 
Ihat the recital, like the “ massacre of Mullaghmast," tended to 
create discontent and disaffection among her Majesty s Irish subjects, 
was ^evident. It must have reached the law officers, and ue now 
admire their generosity to suffer the patriotic Zosimtis* to provide a 
frugal supper at the expense of the public tranquillity. 


• Gibbon has made the reader of-Lis work acquainted with one Zosimiis, tbe Greek 
Liatormn of the lower empira. We abaU Introduce Lim to another. The Dublin 
.waga bare given our hero this second baptism, to which be answers more readily 
Ubo tbe name recoeniaed by bia godfathers and goilinothers. Sacli is the power of 
babit. He 18 an old blind man, who earns a precarious livelihood by reciting the 
heroic deeds of our forefathers—the battles of Clonskeagh, Clontarf, and Veftiry 
Harbour, varied occasionally with a miraculous page from the Hvps of St. Colutnb 
Kill and St. Bridget. His beat lies from theCoHego, over Carlwle Bridge, to the 
Kotundo. where he halts, and returns without declination to the point of departure. 
Uf all tJie rhapsodical tribe, he has the most numerous and attentive class of listeners, 
and many a penny is dropped into hU hat for the intellectual enjoyment he conveys. 
Unlike the Homeric rhapsodists, he is a great original, and manufactures, from the 
loom of his inventive brain, tbe moat rare and imeresung products of imagination, 
ftsometimea he enlightens his admiring audience with a chapter from astronomy, a 
signal accompli8hme,vt for one who had never seen sun or star, and the disquisUion 
on the solar syaiem is accordingly wonderfully curious. But it is in the field of 
native history tjiat he shines with peculiar splendour. Fion M'Coul and his niavti- 

r chivalry of Pagan Ireland—Usheen harmonised 

by W Pfaersmi into Ossian-Ooul M'Morne and tbe whole tribe of Celtic demigods 
are his usual theme. On tliese he descants with flowing power, and inosi impressive 
earnestness. He scorns the hackneyed ways of the balhd^singei—his style is recita¬ 
tion, and his subjects always dramatically moulded. If, according to Aristotle, tra- 
gic power corisisU m exciting tlie emotions of pity and terror, then is ZoUmtu among 
the first of tragm composerB, for we have seen him excite these faculties more forci¬ 
bly andpromplly than the best finished tragedy. When he descends to comic narra¬ 
tive, his vein IS the choicest, and his success quite as unequivocal, ’i here is in his 
vocationone peculiarity—he never Sells printed papelV-his stories being the un¬ 
written - mint and coinage” of lns imagination, k ou pay simply for hearing him, 
if you are disposed to be charitable, and at the same time compensate for a very 
refined pleaMre. Unhappily, the universality of bis attaiumeats in science, history. 

and pMtry, haye not much improved his worldly condition, and like another of the 
lUastnous blind, * ^ 


^ With his hat in his hand. 

He begs for a mite through his own classic land., 

He is called Zosimu^ from some incongruous tale of that name, whkh had a W and 
profitable run, V\ hat other country than Ireland could furni^ each a oliaraeur 
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But what has all this to do with our Night for History ?” Surely 
we cannot intend to serve up the stale products of Sir Jonah, and the 
monologues of our ballad singers, with the simple difference of a new 
condiment. Not at all. 'J'here are nights of great celebri^ besides 
that, which have not yet found a sacred bard or historian. The night 
which we h^ve chosen, the 15th of February, 1844, has already 
attracted the rival blocks, of the Illustrated News and Pictorial Times^ 
but beyond that, there is no'record of the memorable event. That 
night will be remembered among the great facts ” of our times, 
when leagues and clubs shall have passed away and be forgotten. 
Some will say that it is a common affair—a simple trial by jury to try 
ft common offence of misdemeanour—Mr. O'Connell, the cynosure of 
a day, dared te overshadow the land by his influence, and sought to 
evade the law by his sagaclty-^he was arrested by that power which 
he aspired to disdain, and paid the penalty of his rashness or intrepi¬ 
dity by a verdict. Such may be their philosophy—it is not oors. 
Very differently, as it appears to our shallow knowledge of the future* 
will after generations regard the night of the fifteenth. By us, who 
have been involved in the whirlpool, the importance of the transaction 
is but little felt. We are too near to appreciate its effects. It is the 
remark of an eloquent writer* that the traveller who wanders through 
a picturesque and rugged country, though struck with the beauty of 
every new valley, or the grandeur of every cliff that he passes, has no 
notion at all of its general con6guration, or even of the relative situa¬ 
tion of the objects he has been admiring, and will understand all those 
things and his own route among them, far better from a small map on 
a scale of half an inch to a mile* which represents neither thickets nor 
hamlets, than from the most painful efforts to combine the indications 
of the strongest memory. They who Jive in a period of great histo¬ 
rical interest, labour exactly under the same difficulty. They are too 
near the scene—too deeply interested in each successive event—and 
too much agitated by their constant rapidity to form a correct judg¬ 
ment of the total result. It is with them as with troops in a battle 
field. They fight on, unconscious of triumph or defeat—obedient to* 
but with scarcely a knowledge of* the general movements in which 
their fate is involved. The peasant who witnesses the. conflagration 
of war from a distant and secure eminence, has a much clearer know¬ 
ledge of the work of death than they who are personally concerned. 
We are the soldiers. The heat and tumult of the field in which we 
have been engaged, incapacitates us perhaps from giving a sober and 
impartial description; l^ut Time, the corrector, has soflened down 
much anger and exaspesation, and they* to whose minds our former 
testimony wore the air of bias, will now acknowledge that we erred on 
tlie side of truth. We may have embarrassed or fatigued our readers 
by this tedious prologue, but our apology is, that if it be wearisome or 
unnec 088 ar}% it is quite as good as any we can offer in our detailed 
account of the night of the eventful verdict. Few will dispute that it 
is one for history* and also one of much interest, whatever degree of 
importance the future may attach to it, . 

After the Chief Irnd drawn his memorable charge to a close* which 

z 2 
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has since challenged the atten^Pb of the House of Commons, and to 
which in one respect they have hot rendered justice—iis clearness and 
ability, however donbtl'ul the spirit which animated it—when, on a 
whole review of the evidence, he calculated on a just verdict, the jury 
received the issue with minds ill at ease, for theirs was a task of 
danger and of difficulty. In order to strengthen them> for a hard 
](^ight*s labour, Judge Crompton generously declared thdt they should 
be provided with temperate” refreshment, after the fashion of Mil¬ 
ton's banquet in Paradise Lost TJie jury dHd ^oc relish the judicial 
frugality. Biscuits and spring water were but an unsubstantial repast 
after an eight hours' mortification in a jury-box. Mr. Holmes con¬ 
ceived a bottle of sherry would accelerate a verdict, for Irishmen 
never w^rk so well as when under the influence of gentle excitement. 
The suggestion was worthy “ the coRsideration. of the Courtbut 
intoxicating liquors did not come within the genus temperate, and 
their passions or prejudices, if aOy they had, would cool in the so¬ 
briety of the pump. It was also intimated by the Court, that one of 
their lordships would attend at the punctual hour of a quarter before 
nine, to receive the verdict, or explain what was doubtful* Three 
hours only to deliberate on the prodigious mass of evidence which 
occupied the same number of weeks to unfold I It would take that 
time to digq^t the gigantic proportions of the indictment, omit¬ 
ting the whole flies of newspapers, and the perplexing variety of oral 
and * documentary evidence adduced in its supiiort ! A common 
larceny case would attract the attention of a jury for that limited 
period. In our profound ignorance we estimated the deliberations of 
the twelve true men at two revolutions of the day and night, for that 
was the magic number which pervaded the proceedings, everything 
was on so sumptuous a scale long talk—but the Court, more far- 
seeing than ourselves, more intelligent too in the ways of the jury- 
box, were thoroughly accurate in their limitation. They knew the 
verdict as well as if Mr. Bourne had then read forth—On the first 
count you say that Daniel O'Connell, John O'Connell, &c. are Guilty.” 
The charge went as home to the conviction of the box as a point 
blank discharge to a target. Mr. Henn took some slight objections, 
of which the principal was that there was not evidence to show that 
the Repeal Association was in the County ol' the City of Dublin, which 
he considered very material, but had the effect of curling Judge 
Crampton’s lip into a smile. His book was stowed away, but he 
would take a note of it,” and register the same at his leisure. He 
looked at Mr. Henn, and asked with his eyes—Are you really 
serious—Do you remember Browne’s testimony ?” 

There was now a general dispersion, and also an active diversity of 
opinion among our learned brothers—chiefly of the junior class—as to 
ail they had heard and seen on that day. If the crown had its accu¬ 
sers, the accused had their defenders. On one side the charge was 
weighed down with the load of panegyrical offerings, on the other it 
was of thatr embalmed description which was to be, found in Howell, 
unA which Mr. Macaulay has since, with more particularity, aasociated 
with the constitutional modl&ls of the seventeenth century. One de- 
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dared that what the Chief stated dKgbt be law, but it was not in 
accordance with the constitution; whereupon his riper adversary ob¬ 
jected that the constitution was nothing else than the law ; and that 
he foolishly distinguished between convertible terms* Such was the 
hot war waged on this side and on that, in the court, in the hall, and 
even the rot;|mg-room. lu less orderly times, the stunted thickets of 
the Park womd have echoed with the explosions of John Rigby, or 
Jolin Jason Rigby's pate*nt detonators ; and it was perhaps a mercifdl 
provision that this emineat dispenser of justice by the pistol was then 
in the box to dispense justice according to law. Having disposi^ of 
our own immediate circle, we return for awhile to the Court. Or the 
traverser’s counsel, Mr. Shell and Sir Colman O’Loughlin- remained 
to watch the proceedings to their fatal or fortunate dose. Nor were 
they alone in their vigils, for a number of sympathizing friends held 
on, resolved to lose not a minute in the Night for History. We re¬ 
mained faithful to the post as a Roman Triarian for an additional hour, 
when we learned that ** the cakes and ale*' had passed into the jury- 
room, and we took a temporary departure to indulge in less temperate 
nourishment* In the hall, the restless and anxious crowd still were 
gathered round the barrier. There they continued, immoveable from 
the pressure since the opening of the hall, and as each counsel re¬ 
tired, be was asked the chances of an acquittal—they could not 
seduce their tongues to pronounce the cruel word “ conviction.” He 
who consoled them with a hope, was saluted with a prolonged bene¬ 
diction, whilst a hint at condemnation did not, in the language of the 
Christmas Carol, agree with the boys at all.” 

At half-past eight we returned to our destination. As we proceeded 
along the quays, there were symptoms on every side of the stirring of 
men’s minds. Jarveys were dying with all the eager rapidity of 
Olympic chariots, and, like them, the^ evaded mutual destruction by 
the most delicate management of the charioteers. Single horsemen, 
accoutred tor country expresses, mixed with the car squadron, while 
the flagged footway, along which we moved, was^ a scene of equal 
pressure. Every lamp-post had its throng of anxious citizens, dis¬ 
cussing the law of conspiracy, and the chances of an acquittal. There 
WHS some one of the body whose opinions they regarded with reve¬ 
rence, and whose eloquent tongue discoursed most learnedly on all 
the features of the case. Of these leaders, the most conspicuous .and 
oratorical was the celebrated Mr, Flood,* a personage well known in 

^ Mr. Flood is of quite a different g:enus from One is a product of past, 

the other of preeeni civilissatiua. We do not know whether he bears any kitidred to 
the illustrious statesman of flmt name, but be is a surpassing statesman and legis¬ 
lator. Ho once had (he high honour of being put forward to represent the Univer- 
sitv. The circumstancea are these. During the election, a mob of students congre¬ 
gated in the square, renting all sorts of execration on the Whigs. Mr. Flood, from 
the vejy peculiar atruoture of liia hat, with the wings curled tightly up like the tail 
of CruiUshank's cur-dog, attracted attention when fun and excitement were the pur¬ 
suit. He was soon surrounded. *• I came here,'* quoth he, to support the con- 
atitutiott in church and state,’’ Loud.cries of braro. '* I came here ^ offer myself 
'io the enlightened electors of this University.*’ Whereupon, without more to do, he 
was elevated on the shoulders of a multitude, and placed on a projection of 4me of the 
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the region of the Four Courts.j|iie harangued a delighted group in 
the comer where the book-staH is located, and closed his appeal with 
a sly hint to the pockets of bis audience, who had more prayers than 
pence to bestow. With much labour we worked our way through the 
quadrangle, and, having bedecked our head with frizzled whalebone, 
as the only passport to the favour of the police, we entere4 the Queen's 
Bench in safety, which in that hour, so unseasonable ^r gentlemen 
fond of post^prandial repose, was in a high state of density. The 
gentry of the press were unusually abundant, and, at the left of ilie 
Cle|jk of tile Crown, our attention'was directed to a queen's messenger, 
who certainipr looked as if the speed of thought" w'as not in his 
limbs, fbr bis dimensions exhibited the true corporate proportion. 
The bar seats were long the prey of the alien. A vary mixed and 
most <j|iiestioDidde society had evictedi the twblesse de la rode, and in 
vain did they apply to pompous inspectors of police to clear the 
forum. It was in vain. The grenadiers of Napoleon purged the Hall 
of Five Hundred, but we defy them to make an impression on the at¬ 
torneys'clerks—at least the new. pblice were laughed to scorn. In 
vain, too, did we shake our wigs and look angry, but the mob of ill- 
mannered gentlemen were not for a moment disturbed. Never did we 
witness such an absence of respect. Tjhe occasion might have pro¬ 
duced some show of solemnity even in the most graceless minds, but 
that audience^ neither “few nor fitting,*’ yielded to an extravagant 
boisterousness, inconsistent with the place and time. They indulged 
deeply, we presume, in after-dinner potations, to “ bear them stiffly 
up” against the dread event, and. as it is the characteristic of an 
Irishman to enjoy a joke, even in the midst of his sorrows, the 
mirth of one touched his neighbour, and the entire audience soon 
grew reeling ripe for merriment. As her majesty’s counsel en¬ 
tered, the riot abated, and thk tumult soon subsided into a more 
decorous repose. 

Tlie crown and traversers’ counsel arrived at the same time, all un- 
wigged and unrobfd, except the Attorney and Solicitor-General, who 
appeared in plenary working costume. They both looked pictures qf 
contentment, even at that stage of conjecture, for the deeds then 

columns of the Examination Hall. A gownsman then came forward, and proposed 
the^ “ illastrioua Henry Flood as a fit and proper person to represent this Protestant 
Unirersity in the Imperial Parliament.*’ A seconder was not wanted —n crowd 
competed for the honour. These preliminaries being settled, he proceeded at much 
length to adirocate a miscellany of rights and privileges very inconsonant with the 
spirit of the times, but exceedingly flattering to the prejudices of his audience. The 
shrewd fellow could well distinguish between a hawl^lnd a band-saw. His cun¬ 
ning dexterity was inimitable. He wound up with the necessity of reverting to the 
old and honoured principles of the constitution, and among these was one which 
engrossed much of his attention—the payment of members. The question was put 
—Mr. Flood was unanimously elected—cheered and chaired, and took leave of nis 
constituents with an instalment of his parliamentary wages in hia pocket. Sin^ethen 
his politics have changed—he will now never cease until Ireland has a native par* 
liament! During the trials, his attention was incessant, and his knowledge a foun¬ 
tain of information to tlie bumbler classes of politicians. He is not quite so mad as 
unthinking folk give him credit for, since he contrives to smoke bis cigar and take 
hia grog, to which he is but too partial, at other people’s expense. Like Power on 

His Last Legs,” his hat is his fortune—its grotesque drollery constitutes hia Hve- 
lihood. 
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being accomplibhed In die jury*room cast their shadows into courts and 
In their mind's eye they saw that it was. done. Looking at the un¬ 
covered arrav on both sides, a phrenologist would have had a fine field 
for speculation. The glossy bald heads of some, and the thinly* 
honoured crowns of others—tlie full majestic forehead of one,pnd the 
narrow seat cunning and craft of another—afforded an ample study 
for the discing of Gall, in the mysteries of whose dangerous philoso¬ 
phy we are wholly unversed.- Remarkable amongst the “palaces of 
thought*’ was the bald, round, shiying dome of Mr. Holmes, looking 
a Cato Major among degenerate men—^just such a character as might 
have filled a curule chair in the Capitol when Papirius provoked the 
massacre of the senate. He was not so grave, however, as either 
of the noble dtomans with whom we have compared biin» he 
cracked nuts of humour with aJl around him. The Attorney^eneral 
alone did not enjoy the kernels. He had his own thoughts, and 
communed with them. His eye was far away over water, and con¬ 
jured up Mr. Sergeant Murphy’s unprofessional unfkimess, and the 
bursting of Mr. Roebuck’s gall-bladder, Carara marble was not 
more immoveable. The next to arrest the eye on that side was Mr. 
Brewster. The frost of centuries seemed to whiten the locks that 
still clustered round his posterior lobe, and the contrast between the 
venerable antiquity of his head and the strong, coarse, and vigorous 
expression of his countenance was peculiarly striking. He was habited 
in a light wrapper, a sort of cross between a tweed and gossamer, to 
follow the phraseology of tailors, buttoned tight and throat-ward, and 
looked a veritable Bully Bottom. His impatience could scarcely suf^ 
fice him to sit, but he longed for a release from his labours, and a 
corresponding reward for his meritorious services. Baron Brewster 
would be such a delightful alliteration ! Close to his eye, which did 
double duty in winking and perusing, lie held a treatise on criminal 
law, to meet or make objections. His attention was directed to a 
question which be sagaciously anticipated—the reception of the ver¬ 
dict, should it be tendered after midnight. Wedcnew this by the 
turn of the leaves, and gave him credit for tidditional acuteness, though 
Mr. Napier, perhaps, might divide the credit of the anticipation ; for 
he it was who worked the indictment through, and on,one occasion 
prevented a fatal termination to the labours of the crown. He was 
not present on this night, lest his precise and virtuous observance of 
the sabbath should be infringed by a single minute after twelve. He 
is as righteous as a Puritan of the revolution in the rites of the seventh 
day. 

Counsel on the otheT«side beguiled th^ time as best the^ could. 
Conundrums were the expedient devised to lighten the coming sor¬ 
rows of a conviction. One of the most eminent busied his invention 
in taxing the powers of discovery of his fellow-labourers in this field 
of investigation. He handed round a slip of paper; with this startling 
interrogatory—“ Why did Mr. O'Connell make so bad a speech ?” 
Various were the solutions of the mystic scroll. One t;ppeated the 
scriptural adage, that he who is his own counsel has a fool for his cli¬ 
ent; another soraetbing else; but the genius of Mr, Monahan untied 
the perplexing knot—“ Became he woe speaking against hie oton con- 

10 
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vic/um.*’ In such wise did the ^ave and learned apprentices while 
away the hour. Mr. Henn, with his majestic front and locks of iron- 
gray^ was listening to the pleasantries of the member for Dungarvan> 
whose nimbleness of tongue and hand afforded a strong contrast to the 
calm and dignified demeanour of Mr. Henn. Mr. Hatchell was of the 
conundrum group. Spurzbeim would have realised a^eory on his 
skull) whose configuration indicated that a draught frorif the Circean 
cup of enjoyment was haud alienum a Scrota atudiism We only speak 
as the poorest pretenders to cran|o$kopy. « Mr. Whiteside took post 
near the Attorney-General, and no fire resulted from the close contact 
of two such inflammable spirits. He tunned from side to side, put m 
his hat with a most rakish air, and whipped it off again, threw his arm 
over the neighbouring bench, and in a second more into the recesses 
of his breeches pocket. He was as restless as a caged panther. Many 
eyes were directed towards him, and perhaps he sought to gratify the 
general curiosity in the number and diversity of his attitudes. 

A silence is proclaimed, the precursor of judicial authority, and 
Mr. Justice Crampton ascends the bench, without wig or cassock, look¬ 
ing a little agitated. A messenger is despatched to the jury-room, 
announcing his lotdship’s arrival to receive the verdict. The fall of a 
grain of shot would have been audible in that crowded court. It was 
an interval of profound apprehension'and anxiety. All faces were 
turned towards the box. The footfalls of the jury were sought to be 
caught with erect and straining ears. The binge at last creaks, and 
the foreman appears—alone. What can this be ? Is there a differ¬ 
ence of opinion? Does he require additional instruction? He ad¬ 
dresses the judge— We are not yet ready, my lord*^ “Very well,” 
was the reply; “ I shall retire, and return when you are.” Not yet 
ready I Words of unambiguous meaning, and suggestive of the in¬ 
ference that they soon would;—and with what object? To our 
minds they were conclusive and determinate, and contained “ con¬ 
viction” in the most legible characters. Some Still hoped, and some 
despaired; but, liepe or despair, there was the dark shadow, and the 
event was no longer doubtful. The words were taken down, and 
despatched through a swift messenger to Mr. O'Connell, and no 
doubt his interpretation accorded with ours. Messrs. Brewster and 
Martley exchanged the happiest looks, and Mr. Smith remained un¬ 
usually tranquil. He made no sign of rejoicing. The bench was 
now vacated for a short space, and the check of anthority being 
relaxed, the old intemperate merriment flowed in its absurd course. 
Some called for a speech, some for a song, others for a recitation— 
anything to quicken the dull current of time. c^When the crier insisted 
on hearing silence, his demand provoked a burst of laughter. For 
two tedious hours we continued victims to our curiosity, and impatient 
sufferers under this wild and senseless confusion. It resembled no¬ 
thing so much as the first night of a pantomime. In the hall the tu¬ 
mult thickened, but under the pressure of very different feelings. 
The scene there was one of restlessness and sadness; and whenever 
. the universal hum swelled into an uproar, and an unextinguishable 
shout arose,” it was when tidings of an agreeable iiatute were con- 
i^eyed to their ears. The jury did not relish such popular manifiesta- 
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tions; they struck gratingly on tt|i^& •minds; and, in order tp avoid 
contact with a midnight multitvdet 'labouring with such excitement 
and exasperation, they resolved to remain within until the last mo¬ 
ment, calculating on dispersion, and a safe return to their homes. But 
it was a vain calculation. There they would have immoyeably re¬ 
mained through the longest and coldest of winter nights; and at the 
hour of remat estimated by the tremulous jury, the crowds npt only 
did not diminish, but* were each moment increased by the flow*of 
fresh auxiliaries. As ^he labourer and artizan concluded his night’s 
work, he rushed down to the Four Courts. ,SIeep would reflect dis- 
.bonour on “ unlimited patriotism” under circumstances so vital and 
absorbing. He could not lay his head on his pallet in peace whilst 
O'ConneH’s •fate was in the balance. He would outwatch Bootes 
and the Bear,” and go home.with the reflection, whatever 'comfort it* 
might bring to his troubled soul, that he had done his duty to , his 
country—for that was his idea of the sacred obligation. 

It was now within a quarter of twelve, and Judge Crampto^'re- 
appeared. The jury also came fbrth, to make the fatal announcement. 
The impatience was much cooled down by the first revelation, and as 
the jurors passed into the box, all read the catastrophe in their coun¬ 
tenances. To them it was a painful and tr^dng moment, and they 
seemed fully impressed with a sense of its importance. That there 
existed difficulty was unquestionable—the apportionment of the counts, 
and classification of the accused according to their degrees of legal 
guilt, was troublesome to unprofessional minds—but danger there was 
none to their personal safety. The sense, however, was apparent. 
There was now on every side silence deep as death. A suspension of 
breath attested the profound interest of ail. The Clerk of the Crown 
received the issue paper, and read, We find Daniell O’Connell, 
Richard Barrett, and Charles Gavarf Duffy, guilty on the third count,” 
and soon through several others, omitting any finding on the first and 
second. This was construed into an acquittal of the general accusation 
by some very interested friend of the traversers, whereupon he rushed 
out, and announced the great salvation. The responding cry was 
terrible. Mr. Whiteside’s venerable friends, Ollam Fodlah and Dathy^ 
trembled on their granite pedestals, the jury looked dismayed at this 
sudden tumult, the proceedings were stayed for a moment, until the 
cause investigated. The original verdict was a curious one. All this 
time Mr. Moore was exceedingly vigilant, hoping for some fissure 
wherein to insert his head and shoulders. At first there seemed to 
be a disagreement on the first count, but that expectation was soon 
dissipated. In repl/jo a question from the Court, one of the jurors 
answered, “ We are all perfectly agreed.” The first count was passed 
over because they did not comprehend its multifarious contents, overt 
acts and all, and because of the simplicity and unity of the third, they 
deejned that an excellent one to begin with. His lordship informed them 
that they must find on every count and subdivision of a count, speci¬ 
fying which of the traversers were guilty or not guilty, and other 
tec^ical orders not very palateable to the jury at that unseasonable 
houtf^and added his lordship, If you wish to be discharged this 
night you must baste,, as it approaches twelve.” They trooped off 
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^ilh sutprising speedy and, after a brief and aiient interval^ Mr. Moore 
inrormed his lordship that the die9 ntm juridicus had already set in, 
and he oligected to the reception of the verdict. His lordship was of 
a contrary opinion. In capital cases, he had received verdicts under 
similar ciccumstances, and, a ybr/tort, in simple misdemeanours. Be¬ 
sides, he was not quite certain as to Mr. Moore’s boroiogic^I correct¬ 
ness, but, on a general comparison of watches, the mean time was de¬ 
cidedly in favour of the soundness of the objection. There now re¬ 
mained but one avenue .of escape for Court and unconscious jury. 
The consent of both sides would have remedied the evil. His lord¬ 
ship applied to the Crown, and all Mr. Attorney-General would say 
was, that the matter was altogether in the power and discretion of the 
Court, and that he would leave it in such safe hands. The suggestion 
'meant this —** If your lordship obtains the consent of the other side 
I alfeU be truly delighted, for a steamer is waiting at Kingstown to 
bedjp royal messenger with the verdict to Whitehall.” Mr. Moore 
was^ow applied to—he said nothing, and shifted his spectacles—Mr. 
Henn studied the mysteries of palmistry—Mr. Whiteside was of the 
same eloquent opinion. They were all old and cautious cock sparrows, 
and would not take the limed twig. They knew Mr. Attorney quite 
as well as he them, and the sly judge laughed at the pushing of the. 
pin on both sides. He complained in moving language of the cruelty 
to be indicted, and interposed the touching question, ^‘Will neither 
side assist me ?” Not we, certainly, mutely intimated the flinty 
souls in opposition. The jury could expect no favour from our side, 
and Sunday being a day of repentance as well as prayer, perhaps their 
hearts might incline, in that solemn interval, to the side of justice and 
mercy. A lock up may be a benefit, it cannot produce greater injury. 
The jury were now called into court, the disagreeable communication 
made, that they must remain in tibe custody of the sheriff until nine 
o'clock on Monday, which to his lordship was very painful, but such 
is the law, and that must be obeyed. Eight was the hour/first named, 
at which Mr. Shell stood horribly aghast, and Mr. Moore demurred 
ore tmus. The Attorney-General did not join in that demurrer, and 
the Court granted the additional hour. It was now close on one 
o'clock, and we made our escape from the heat and fatigue into the 
hall. The entire circle was one dense and compact mass of heads. 
With their faces all upturned, and lit indistinctly with the light of a 
few lamps, there was something peculiarly impressive in beholding 
such a multitude, on such an occasion, and at such an hour. Not long 
since it was the intoxication of joy, and now, when the real fact was 
ascertained, and their chief was convicted, alUwas despondency and 
despair. The signal had passed through the sleepless city, and as we 
emerged into the area, expresses started in hot baste to ail the adja¬ 
cent towns. Thus ended an important section of our historical night, 
but it is not yet altogether closed. 

By one of those curious fictions of Jaw which are intelligible to pro¬ 
fessional, but« altogether beyond the reach of ordinary reason, our 
oourts usurp the privilege of Joshua, and keep the sun revolving round 
llis centre for an entire term-^in other words, the term, for certain 
l^rposes, is considered but as a single day. We, like the famous Ar- 
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bitration Courts, do not dispute or infringe tl)e just prerogativev of the 
Court, but we may be excused in the partial exercise of the privilege. 
All we ask for our Night,” without which the events would be in¬ 
complete and unsatisfactory, is, to take the proceedings of Mondays 
being, as the lawyers say, in pari materia, in connexion with the pre¬ 
ceding Saturday. Our considerate brethren of the bar will at once 
acknowledge the reasonableness of the request, but wc apprehend 
some difficulty in persuading the uninitiated into so moderate a con¬ 
cession. They wilbjustly say, ^ night is a night, and a day cannot Ibe 
any portion thereof. All quite true and logical—altogether too un • 
answerable, if we were not a barrister and an Irishman, wlio has had 
the privilege of bull-making from immemorial time. Not to argue 
the matter further, we accept the paternity of the bull. . Let whoever 
will bring his action into the. Court of Common Sense, and we shalf 
undertake to plead a justification; but the jury must be de medietate, 
with a moiety of lawyers, and we fear not the result. There wSk; at 
least, be a disagreement. Well, then, we were in our old posuion 
at an early hour on Monday morning. The excitement was not so 
intense, but enough was manifested to prove the deep interest felt by 
all in the issue. The doom of the “ conspirators” was fixed, but a hope 
still lingered that his usual fortune would not desert their chief. He had 
so often baffled the law, and extricated himself from urgent peril, that it 
was believed the mysterious chapter might still contain some accidents 
to aid him in his present distress. It is surprising how men will hope 
when human ability appears utterly incapable to realize the wish. 
There was a soul-felt assurance still prevailing that Mr. O’Connell 
would not fall, and persons of intelligence believed that he bore about 
him a charmed life which was law-proof. Not so did he himself con¬ 
ceive, for he rose on that day with the painful consciousness that he 
was to spend the night in a prison ! We sat between light and dark¬ 
ness, the best illustration we can afford of opposite feelings. On our 
leflt was a desperate hostility to O’Connell—on our right burning en¬ 
thusiasm and devotion. Left was busied in canvassing the choice of 
a prison for tlie illustrious conspirator. Kilmainbara was excellent, 
because it was covered by the Uoyal Barracks—Newgate the most 
agreeable, because it w'ould afford the spectacle of mpltitudinous pil¬ 
grims journeying to Green Street as to another Mecca or Benares; 
but for safety Carrickfergus was preferred; and he had it on the in>- 

dubitable autliority of a friend of Lord R-n that hammocks were 

already slung in that fortress, and a deal table and chair allowed for 
each prisoner, while the Fox frigate under Sir H. Blackwood, and the 
Lynx brig commancTeid by Lieutenant Nott, had positive orders to 
weigh anchor from Scattery on the day before, ^nd sail with all speed 
round the coast, so as to be in the bay on the arrival of Mr. O'Connell. 
This circumstantial account was coloquintida to the right. My pa¬ 
triotic neighbour, laughed in the bitterness of his spirit at this ridi¬ 
culous invention, and repeated the challenge of the Courier lyanpaist 
Will the Government dare imprison O’Connell ?” We joined the 
latter in his well-weighed incredulity about the two-legged stools and 
royal frigates. Another hour, however, will unfold all* There is yet 
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another interval between the accused and fate. A less period has revo¬ 
lutionized an empire.. Who can tell man’s destiny p 

Shortly before nine a thrilling* cheer, which could spring from but 
one cau8e> if we except the opening of the Irish parliament by her 
Majesty, .announced the arrival of the grand Conspiratori and he en¬ 
tered the court with his ** bosom’s lord," as he is wont to sayi sitting 
“ lightly on his throne." Whenever difficulties environ him, this is his 
favourite quotation. He was surrounded by a large troop," or if that 
be dangerous, group” of friends a^d supporters. He looked—we 
cannot tell how hp felt—^brimful of fun, and the story of the bag of 
marbles seemed not altogether without foundation. The tale is this, 
and not inapposite. We may narrate it, as their lordships are not yet 
in court. When the indictment was found, an old friend came to con- 
'dole with' Mr. O'Connell on the disma] future which awaited him. 
He talked of advanced years—and insinuated, in fact, the old circle of 
decline, disease, and death, “ This is but poor consolation you bring 
me,” was the reply. “ But compose your mind, and be as much at 
ease as I am. Did you ever play at marbles ? When I was a boy, 
1 was passionately fond of plumping in the ring, I was a capital hand, 
and won largely. The fruits of my success I treasured up in a bag, 
to win additional successes, or compensate for future losses. No miser 
ever treasured up his hoard more devoutly than 1 did that bag of 
marbles. It was stolen, and I grieved. Now believe me when I tell 
you that the loss of my marbles afflicted me more than any punishment 
the government can inflict. 1 am quite at ease on that point.” 
He came into court prepared hear the Attorney-General address 
the Chief Justice. 

I charge you liy the law. 

Of which you are a well deserving pillar. 

Proceed to judgn^eut,” * ^ 

which was suificient to cast a glodm over a more youthful heart than 
his, but he did not appear to fear it. He was more cheerful than his 
friends. One only overflowed with ecstacy at the happy thought of 
immurement. It was Tom Steele. Nothing could surpass his exulta¬ 
tion at the impending martyrdom. The disappointment of a free 
condition was to him truly mortifying* He gloated at the prospect 
of gaol birds and remorseless turnkeys. His cry was to “ get in," the 
wiser starling's was to “ get out” The Court are seated for the last 
time. Judge Crampton read over, for the benefit of his brothers, the 
proceedings of Saturday night, and entered into a minute disquisition 
on the duties of the jury in finding on the several issues. They, how¬ 
ever, were very reluctant to return, and hoped* that the verdict then 
handed down complied with his lordship’s injunctions in all neces¬ 
sary particulars. It varied from their first verdict in omitting from 
the several counts the words illegally and seditiously,” as applicable 
to the repeal meetings, thus establishing their legality, but in all other 
respects there was no material difference. The Conspiracy was the 
great question, and that was proven.^’ On being discharged, they 
made the very rational application of payment for their arduous ser¬ 
vices, to which the Attorney-General said nothbg. A barren compli- 
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ment to their fidelity was all that the Court could give, and that was 
Sheerfully and deservedly given. The Lords of the Treasury ought 
to listen to their petition. ^ 

Now the dreaded moment arrived—the catastrophe to wind up so 
many stirring scenes—the judgment of the Court. The Chief sat 
looking alternately at the Attorney-General and Mr. O’Connell—^but 
the latter lihid by far the greater portion of his scrutinizing glances. 
After some moiHents of suspense, Judge Cranipton began to play with 
his note-book, and look^n all sides for his bag. The true solution of 
this dramatic performance was, **Mr. Attorney-General, the Court are 
anxious to know whether you press for sentence/’ Mr. Attorney was 
silent. At length the Chief asked whether anything further remained 
to be done, Uj which Mr. Solicitor tranquilly replied, “ ^jTo, my lord 1” 
w'hereupon the Court was adjourned to the 15tn of April. ^Whatever* 
were thef feelings of Mr. O’Connell, you might.easily see that a heavy 
burthen was now removed from his mind. He was congratulated by 
his friends, and returned their pledges with unaffected delight. He 
was free for two months more, and that was solid comfort, compared 
with the morning prospect of a prison. Many attributed this unex¬ 
pected check to the desire of the Government not to bear with undue 
severity on Mr. O'Connell—to give him, in fact, a locus penitentiiBp 
and adbrd him time to reflect on the perils which awaited him, should 
he continue in the old career. Others are of opinion’that as the law 
was vindicated by a conviction, their object was gained, and judgment 
was never intended to follow. The speeches of Mr. Smith and Sir W, 
Follett in the debate on the state of Ireland, have uprooted the last, 
and judgment still impends. The first may be among the benevolent 
intentions with which Downing Street is paved, but there remains a 
less questionable reason, that the Crown could not press or the Court 
pass sentence. The Court had poiA^er by statute to fix a day for the 
trials, and if there had been a verdict within term, sentence would of 
course follow—but the Court not sitting in banCj their functions ceased 
with the verdict. What in contemplation of law,is a trial ? Does it 
or does it not include judgment? or does it terminate with the dis¬ 
charge of the jury ? We are not disposecl to argue that question now, 
for it falls not within our labours, but the seven wise heads represent¬ 
ing the accused were, if the occasion offered. It was that which Mr. 
Henn was explaining to the attractive circle, and from the unanimous 
inclination of their brows, all seemed of the same opinion. Mr. Smith 
very prudently avoided the difficulty, and perhaps their lordships were 
not displeased at their fortunate release from immediate judgment. 
The convicted certotqly are not displeased, and they stand indebted 
to a subtle distinction of law for their freedom. If the law be a sword 
to strike, it is also a shield to protect. Cherish it, for it is good. 

Such are the prominent incidents of our “ Night** with its legal in¬ 
corporation. Many more there were which might afford amusement 
or interest, but they are not , necessary elements in our design, and 
therefore omitted. Our fear is that we may appear to h^ve introduced 
too many whose minuteness we have invested ,with top much im¬ 
portance, and exaggerated the little into the great.^ Some, too, may 
accuse us with colouring the entire with those suspicious hues which 
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are ever at the service of the palette of the partisan. These objections 
demand a separate consideration, for we wish that our Night for 
History" should stand free from all unworthy motives or accusations. 
Our vindication, we promise, shall be triumphant. In order to eSbet 
this we must go a little deeper than the surface, and speculate in a 
fashion of our own, on the philosophy of history. There is one fault 
inseparable from the condition of a cotemporary writer mo treats of 
matters which have fallen under his immediate observation—and that 
is, that they are shaped according to his own pf^euliar views, and under 
the pressure of his own particular opinions. Another is, that too many 
circumstances are either omitted or only cursorily noticed to invest 
his account with the interest of a full and faithful narrative, and also 
that too many are detailed and uselessly analysed to let it pass for an 
^essay on the result of memorable transactions. A narrative of this 
kind maybe literally true and accurate in all the lesser delineations of 
circumstances and characters,—but it rarely, if at all, succeeds in 
catching those bolder and grander and more prominent features of the 
historical landscape which attract the calm eye of the distant observer. 
A work embodying a great national event, should be written at a long, 
and even a remote distance from the times to which it relates* On 
the other hand, the materials which are to supply the laboratory of 
the future historian, should be gathered and garnered up while the 
circumstances dre still fresh on the memory, and before time has 
rubbed away tlie agreeable hues which confer on them all their value. 
They should be discoloured with no unfair bias, and as near as possible 
to the impartial; for absolute impartiality is a quality with whose pos^ 
session we often flatter ourselves, but which is among those rare 
virtues more to be coveted than enjoyed. What men call impartial 
is, in truth, but a modification of the partial. 

Wiien wc read of some momentous transaction in bygone times, 
the first feeling which invariably occupies us, is regret in not being 
able to be better acquainted with the subordinate circufnstances in 
which it originated^ We are anxious that the particulars should be 
more full and the actors more individualized, and we blame the his-, 
torian for the incompleteness of his memorial in these respects. The 
cause of the defect is, that separate acts of the drama, or incidents, in 
themselves unimportant, absorbed their attention, and they paid no 
regard to the combined effect of the whole, in wdiich afler times could 
find grandeur and interest. Local colouring and that living charac¬ 
terization, which are to history what colours are to a painting, are the 
inventions of later times. The innumerable memoirs, biographies, and 
anecdotical compilations of French activity, hayl raised their modern 
history to the first rank in Europe. Would it not add vastly to the 
interest with which we peruse the history of the Reformation, if it 
were enriched with more minute particulars, such as Jonas gives of 
the closing hours of Luther? Is not the same true of Gregory .the 
Great or Columbus—of Faust or Roger Bacon—or the other extra¬ 
ordinary men, jof whose lives we know nothing beyond the incidents 
immediately.connected with their discoveries? Viewing history iri 
this light, we do aver that our labour has a true and positive use. Wo 
admit, in all candour, that we have dealt with details of a very minute 
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description—^we have pprhaps lamented or rejoiced with exaggerated 
feelings, over occurrences devoid of any peculiar interest or induence 
—perhaps, too, a large share of tliese particulars may, in a few years 
hence, become matters of the utmost indifference, and the entire pro¬ 
ceeding be regarded very differently from that in which it presents 
itself to us. All this may be very possible—but our apoldgy is that 
we write philosophical history, or any history at.all. study 
no grand effect, in which only the broad outlines of events are pre¬ 
served, and the details left to be gathered from the nature of their 
results. Ours aspires* to no liighcr rank than % simple, unadorned 
narrative of the exact circumstances as they have happened, leaving 
to whatever writer may hereafter occupy himself with the transaction, 
as an ingredient in the history of our times, to draw his own conclu* 
sions. An humbler task it ts, but not without utility—for what is tha 
press without the grapes ol* olives ?—to supply the material for his 
alembic. They have engrossed public attention—they are identified 
with a struggle between two races which has been maintained for 
centuries, and when and where it will terminate we cannot foresee— 


they constitute at least an important chapter in Irish, without which 
English history cannot be written. Hence their value, as well as the 
necessity of instantly recording them, because from their minuteness, 
their memory might otherwise vanish in the interval which is to elapse 
before the issue of the contest, of which they formed a part, can be 
ascertained. Some may smile at the tedious particularity with which 
we liave set down our recollections. What interest can there be in 


knowing how this ccunscl spoke, or that counsel sat—how Mr. Brew¬ 
ster winked or the Agitator laughed ? Did such persons ever look at 
a well-painted landscape ? How often does a single leaf give a tone 
and character to the entire, for truthfulness and natural effect ? They 
may see very distinctly to the tips* of their noses, but beyond that 
they have no vision. 

The consequences of the verdict are still undeveloped. Within a 
few brief days all will be known. The fifteentli will bring good or 
evil fortune to the convicted, and all await the *opening day of term 
with the old impatience still strong on their minds. Politics arc 
banished from our quiet pages, unless wliSre they are inseparably con¬ 
nected with circumstances which must be noticed—arfd which, there¬ 
fore, it becomes impossible to avoid. So far, however, we may tres¬ 
pass on tins publicus ager as to hope that the government will not 
repudiate the only sound and safe policy open to them. There is no 
virtue so generous as forgiveness. It is ever present to the mind of 
the recipient—the tribute which nature exacts from all—lesser or 
larger, according to the moral feelings of him to whom the good 
service is rendered. Monarchs have been popular in proportion as 
they dealt mildly and mercifully with the excesses of their subjects. 
Statesmen have been remembered as great benefactors who advised 
lenient courses. Acts of oblivion have done more to consolidate the 
powers of despots than the most powerful armies. The hearts of the 
people are the solid and unshaken basis of the throne* *There it rests 
not on piles or quicksands, but on a foundation strong as the earth 
itself. It is peace we want and not disorder—the tranquillizing of 
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men’s minds and not their fermentation—aUadiment and not aliena¬ 
tion. Better is a dry morsel and quietness than a house full of 
sacrifices with strife.” We have been so oflen reminded by some of 
the public writers in our own country of undue partiality to liberal 
opinions—true bill,” we confess—and as such expression is inap¬ 
posite, w6 yield to the reproof, and suffer events to pursue their 
destined march. 


LAYS OF WINDSOB: CASTLE. 

SONG I. 

THERE IS ONE MAGIC CIRCLE; OR, THE PALACE ANE 

COT. 

. BT MRS. ORAWFORD. 


Ik yon pile of renown, dear to agees of glory, 

Whose walls are enrich’d with the trophies of old, 

Where the windows are blazon’d with legend and story, 

And cornice and roof are all fretted with gold; 

There is one magic circle^ where care may not enter, 

Where state for a season may throw‘offits load; 

The hearth^ the bright hearth, is the shrine and the centre 
Of union and bliss in that gorgeous abode. 

In yon cottage of peace, where the smoke is ascending, 

The setting %un lingers, and throws his last look; 

There the thrush and the blackbird their wild notes are blending 
There murmurs the breeze, and there ripples the brook. 

The rose, in the glory which Nature has lent her, ^ 

Vies there with the brightest, and blossoms as sweet; 

And the hearth, the dear hearth, is the shrine and the centre 
Of union and bliss in that lowly retreat. 


Oh! the palace shines brighter, *mid splendour and pleasure, 
When these purest of joys are its highest lenown, 

And the cottage is blest, when it boasts foi^its treasure 
These richest of gems, as th^lory and crown. 

Yes, there’s one magic rircte, where care may not enter. 

Or if for a season, how soon ’tis forgot I 
The hearth,'tbe bright hearth, is the shrine and the centre 
Of endearment and peace, both in palace and cot. 
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ACCOUNTS OF MY CREDITORS. ' 

BY MRS. GORB. 

People plead guilty4o duns; —the word carries an air of d^Banee 
with it which they fancy becoming* But few like to talk of their 
creditors!— a name i^hich, by conveying a consciousness of legal 
responsibility^ conveys also a wound to their self-love. Yet» from 
the moment that, by drawing breath, we incur the debt of nature, to 
that when the bell, tolling over our remains, conveys a pecuniary lia¬ 
bility to our inheritors, life fs a series of indebtments. Thuce happy* 
the man who sleeps solvent tf^on his pillow I But scarcely less pitiful 
the wretch who lays his head there absolutely debtlees ;—untrusted 
either because untrustworthy, or because unwilling to accord credit 
in return! 

The pre-eminence of Great Britain among nations, is ascribed by 
the farthest-sighted philosophers to the magnitude of her national 
debt; and but for the stimulus of private liabilities, where would be 
the best works of the best authors ?^thc best pictures of the best ar¬ 
tists?—the best articles of the best magazines ? Tire high-mettled 
scribbler starts off at speed on the slightest spur of a dun. The Scotch 
novels are in a great measure the works of the creditors of Scott: and 
but that I, as becomes a gentleman, have creditors of ray own, how 
should I be able to furnish the following Accounts" fur tlie amuse¬ 
ment of my readers ? 

It was not, however, in quite so cheerful a mood that I first con¬ 
ceived the project of turning their Accounts to account, causing them 
to repay me with interest all I happened to owe. My parents, who 
died when I was a schoolboy, having been what is called ‘‘ unfortunate," 
(that is imprudent,; 1 was bequeathed to the guardianship of a crabbed 
uncle, with so small a patrimony, that I and il togetRer seemed scarcely 
worth the trouble of looking after. To me, however, those three thou¬ 
sand pounds appeared to contain a mine of^wealth; and, in my vague 
notions of independence, 1 scorned all mention of articles to attorneys, 
clerkships in counting-liouses, apprenticeships to apothecaries; already 
smitten with the wild desire of becoming a man of wit and pleasure 
about town! 

According to the privilege of uncles well to do In the world, ming 
called me a fool. But tie had said as much of my parents when ruined 
by speculation; and iiP his house 1 had already begun to understand 
the opprobrious word, according tosa lexicon especially Great British, 
as the synonynie of “ poor/' But, foreseeing myself both wealthy and 
wise—that is, being so great a fool as to judge niyself capable of 
achieving wealth through ray own wisdom—1 snapped my fingers at 
my uncle, and betook myself to the lean and hungry occupation of’ 
ipolite scholarship. Like other enthusiastic lads to whom parental 
coercion has been wanting, I fancied myself a man of genius. Pactolus 
seemed waiting to flow through ray hands; and it needed only a stroke 
^ '^pril 1S44.-~vol. xxxix— no. clvi. 4 4 
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of my poetic wand to convert the waters of oblivion into claret and 
champagne* 

Of course, the first thing that flowed through my hands was my 
small Jbrtune. Till 1 attained my majority, 1 lived upon tick ; and 
the first act of my first year of discretion being to discharge to the 
last doit tny obligations, established a credit much to my credit, and 
little to my advantage* Convinced that the efforts of im' pen would 
enable me to strike a future balance as readily as in the present in¬ 
stance, by inditing a draft upon my uncle’s*^^tiSsiir, I persisted in the 
personal engagements which had concerted my intieritance into a four 
years'^ income* My tragedy, my comedy, my epic, my farce, my an¬ 
nual, my magazine, were destined to metamorphose all future creditors 
into my most obedient humble servants. 

Alast the only transformation 1 ever witnessed in them was from 
crediibn into duns. Perceiving me to be a man of honour by the 
readiness with which I discharged the illegal obligations of my minority, 


they set sne down as soft, and became proportionably bard. By de¬ 
grees mistrusted, eventually trusted no longer, there came to be a sort 
c€ poetic license in the cut and texture of my garments, such os con¬ 
stitutes in itself an act of bankruptcy. 

Still, I was young and sanguine. As I ascended in my lodgings story 
above story, 1 was only soaring a poetical flight. I thought of Milton, 
of Otway, of Goldsmith, and, comforted by prospective immortality, 
overlooimd my mortal necessities* Moreover, an occasional sparkle 
of gold dust on the surface redoubled my faith in the latent mines 
below. The first time I pocketed a guinea as the guerdon of two 
months' hard labour in leading articles for a weekly paper, I beheld 
myself the founder of a future Abbotsford—a baronet—and member 
of parliament t 

At that moment, indeed, I even forgot my creditors* But my cre¬ 


ditors, alas 1 did not forget me / With all my flights, I had only at¬ 
tained a third pair of stairs; and steep and ricketty as they were, one 
might have fancied them smooth as an inclined plane or^the verses of 
Rogers, and carpetM with Axminster.so pleasant appeared the ascent 
to every savage in whose books I had inscribed myself pending the 
triumphs of my own. It seemed a mall to the brutes—*a ring, a cour 
la reine, a prater^ a chiaja —for tlieir daily exercise and delectation. 
My bell a silver sound in their ears—and they came both “ single 
spies” and “ in battalions.” 

I paid—when I could—and at length pomised to pay—^when I ctmld; 
an expresssion they seemed to hold too vague and figurative, fi)r most 
of them (probably for the pleasure of possessing my autogr^>h as a 
literary man) required me to say as much,and sometimes a Uttle 
more, upon paper* Now, my autograph happened to be precisely that. 
of my crabbed unde, so that he became, mr reasons of his own, de- 
.sirous of witlidrawing it from circulation* He was, dierefore, at the 


tsouUq of collecting the first series of these offsprings oS my pen^ ap** 
prising me, at the same time, that my neat performance of the seme 
nature might be in the hands of the attorneys, and the un&rtnnaie 
anthor in quod till the dayjudgment,forjmy efibrt he would mdee 
tewmds the redemptim of eUoer^ 
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In former days, it was held a christianly thing to release captivea 
from thrall; and kings on their deatiibeds, and ladies fair in pain or 
peril, used to make vows of ransom for so many victims of the Moors. 
But neither kings nor countesses of modern times extend their tender, 
mercies towards the victims of sheriff's officers; and 1 accordingly de¬ 
termined that, whatever bills might be brought against me, I would 
give more in^eturn. I was beginning to understand the value ^f my 
own autograph. • . * 

This resolution only iybieaspd my influx of visitors. The sneaks 
crowding to write therr names irf the porter's book of a royal giver of 
f&tes are not more assiduous than the little knot of uncrediting cre¬ 
ditors who daily assured me that they were tired of having reminded 
me of their .claims—as though I were not equally tired of hearing 
of them ! Custom has appropriately assigned the office of ddnning to * 
the most disagreeable moment of the year;—the moment when its two 
ends meet, though our own do not —the days when daylight dies*^ 
so soon after its birth, that it scarcely seems worth while for it to 
have come into the world—when the sun is seen as through a glass 
darkly, and when we emerge from our cheerless houses into the chilly 
atmosphere, 

The bravest holds his breath 

For a time!” , 

. In those Christmas days of darkness and desolation, the sound of 
single knocks is great in the land. Parallelogrammatic letters, wafer- 
sealed and unsightly, make their appearance at every door. Not a 
tyro of a clerk but seems to be learning to draw in figures. Saints and 
sinners unite in bidding their fellow-creatures be L.S.D.—d; and, 
knoMdng our inability before they ask, and their own ignorance in 
asking, request us, *^at our earliest ctnvenience,” to settle their small 
accounts. The world seems bent, in short, upon prolonging by weari¬ 
ness of spirit the brevity of the shortest day of the year ! 

Among mine enemies (at the period when I was beginning to com-' 
prehend the identity between an enemy and a creditor) was a certain 
rich man, who swore he was a very poor one, Jonas Cox by name, and 
a tailor by nature. Yes, by nature; for iTe was born a tailor, a chip 
of the old shop-board, a Snip of many generations. There ha^ been 
as many Coxes in his cabbagery as Guelphs upon the throne ofGnmt 
Britain. He was Cox VI., of Poland Street; had come into the 
world cross-legged, and was likely to exhibit his cross-bones in the 
same sartorial bearings. 

Jonas Cox, I blush lo own it, was my family tailor. Though his 
cut was such as fully tef justify my cutting him, in recalling to mind 
bow he had admeasured me for my schoolboy jackets aforetime, and 
anttudd^ wasted upon my crabbed uncle the assurance (so sweet in 
the MTI of parents) that I was growing a fine young gentleman/' 
wheA i grew to be merely ajfine gentleman, I remembered the days 
oPtny youdi and Jonas Cfox-^eschewed Stultz, Burfhert, and Buw- 
maeter, Cooke^ Jacksos^ and Curlewis—and left my mesKures te the 
exclusive care of Peiai# Street, as her Majesty those of Oevernment 
to the bands Sir Robert Feel; and so Itwig as l-^could be classed 
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among the good customers of Jonas, I was dressed/’ as dinners are 
promised at suburban taverns, “ on the shortest notice," and I may 
add, as the said dinners are not^ on the longest credit. 

Among the accounts discharged with interest on the attainment of 
my majority, was one of Cox VLth’s, which for length, if shred into 
tailor’s measures, would have “ put a girdle round about the earth," 
or the waist of Daniel Lambert;—the amount of the atimp for the 
i^ceipt in full would now afford me a weeK’aboard lodging! Jonas 
Cox was, accordingly, one of those who w^ted longest afterwards be¬ 
fore he requested the favour of my%utograph; and it was through 
the importunities of the family tailor to my uncle that my signature 
for once held good, to be consigned to dishonour for evermore. 

But on the Christmas ensuing, Jonas saw fit to deliver his bill as 
he bad formerly delivered his suits^at the shortest notice;—ay, and 
to deliver it with damnable iteration. Lest I should mistake his 
meaning, the second and third reading of the bill expressed only to 
bill delivered "—call and deliver being the watchword of one's thieves 
of creditors, as stand and deliver used to be of the footpads of more 
heroic times. 

At length, to this single line of argument were appended half a 
dozen n|ore, requesting my immediate attention to the same ; receiv¬ 
ing no answer to which, Jonas probably concluded, like the belle of a 
country town Concerning some militia captain, that my attentions 
meant nothing." His next missive announced a visit from his clerk, 
who called, and called, and called again; and I, though not at home" 
to his calls, of course forgot to return the visit. 

Then came a letter, of orthograpl^ so much more impeachable 
than the preceding ones, that it was plain the old goose had taken 
quill in hand to defend his own cause; for he assured me it ** would 
not suit him to whait any longer*" Next followed a lawyer^s letter I 

Before it reached my lodgings, I was hundreds of miles away; 
gathering up a small inheritance from a maiden aunt, enabling me to 
wtisfy Cox VI. by gL large instalment, which, for nearly a year ensu¬ 
ing, relieved me from further mention of his name. Last Christmas, 
however, arrived, in the well-known clerkly hand-writing, ** To ba¬ 
lance of accounts —,” with" the superaddition of tibe cost of a suit of 
nephew’s mourning, which still constitutes the customary suit of rusty 
black of my quotidian wear. 

Mr. Jonas Cox, it appeared, had retired from business. His riches 
had been increasing in the same proportion as my poverty; and he 
was now the proprietor of a charming villa, Number 3, Elysium Road, 
Maida Hill. Unluckily for me, in arranging his dissolution of part¬ 
nership with his son, Cox VH., what were nftolently called the bad 
debts of the firm, fell to the share of the old man; among the rest, 
mine I To collect these outstanding claims, seemed to have become 
the recreation of his leisure. It was a pastime to him, after counting 
the numbers of sprigs on his Michaelmas daisies in Elyidum Row, and 
listening all the morning to the toll of the adjacent burying-ground, to. 
take the omnibus to town, and hunt up, in mek tranquil retreats, the 
thirty-seven unfortunate W^retehes whose names still %ared in hia 
seheaule. They w^re hjs game—his bagged foxes-<-the sports of his 
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new gentility—the memento of his former occupation. For. Cox VII. 
had a touch of Philip the Second in him, and did not care to have the 
abdicated emperor resume his steptre in Poland Street, u e. his scis¬ 
sors. Repulsed, therefore, in his old workshop, 

Without the power to fill aeain 

The desert gap that caused nis pain, 

• % * 

by the concoction of netr measures, or the hatching of another goose, 
Jonas could only beoomg tfce ninth part of a man again, by the perusal 
and reperusal of those accursedT old bills ; and not only “ whaiting ” 
for them, but waiting with them upon his debtors. 

I have reason to think I was pccuHariy favoured. As I have said 
before, my lodgings were high,—high as his demands ; and by the time 
the old man had panted his vjay .up to my door, Christian Parity de-* 
manded that I should offer hipn a chair for the recovery of his breath, 
pending the recovery of his money. After due discussion of the to 
])ay or not to pay” part of my abilities, he was about to enter into 
>that of their literary value t first, talking of his own books, secondly, 
of mine. He had known'me since I was breeched, and was pri*- 
vileged. 

1'he privilege, I conclude, was appreciated; for instead of Christmas 
remaining the exclusive peric^ for auditorial persecution, his visits 
beset me all the year round. The finest day in June A'as not secure 
against the intrusions of Jonas Cox. Presuming on the indulgence he 
had shown me, it became an understood thing between us that, 
though steeped to the lips in poverty and printer's ink, I was never to 
be denied to the retired tailor. He had acquired one-hundred-and- 
twenty-seven pounds* worth of right to come and sit in the sunshine 
of my spirit, converting it into carefulness and gloom. He loved 
to talk to me of my parents and thfiir troubles, and how little they 
bad ever expected their only* son would come to live in a garret, 
scribbling for bread. And then he would take out his silver snuff¬ 
box, or wipe his unctuous brows with a motley bapdana, as he added 
that ** my uncle was getting stricken in years ; but he feared I should 
be never the better for his death, his fortupe being notoriously divided 
between public charities and the charity that begun at home in the 
person of his robust housekeeper.” 

I bore it all. Though arsenic is dirt cheap, and prussic acid far 
from ruinous, and Jonas Cox would have gratefully accepted any 
refreshment I saw fit to offer him, whether liquid or substantial, I 
refrained. I looked upon the old wretch as a species of materialized 
ooittcience—an emboAed remorse—a monitor or tormentor entailed 
upon me by my expensive habits I 
At length; one autumn morning, when, soon afiter his arrival in my 
poor chamber, ** drizzly rain did fail/' rendering it impossible for him 
to regain his omnibus without being soaked to his unmacintoshed akbi 
1 saw that my day was sacrificed, and with it a brilliant article, which 
had been spirting forth from my pen at the moment of his arrival, and 
which his doleful family allusions checked in a moment; Transpierced 
by the acupunctuation of the tailor's needle, my'balloon had fallen 
from the douds I ** me hpe^^herai muttered 1—(as the tailor 
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Iiad often probably muttered to lutosielf touching his bitt, as he as¬ 
cended my creaking stairs I)—“ You sba]l;|umiBh me with a new and 
original article. Why not amuse the puldid with what / find so little 
amusing—Accounts of my Creditors r ' It is only to transcribe from 
this ^tiff's own lips one or two of tlie.anecdotes m my thirty-six bro- 
ther<4urtyr8, with which he is in the habit of favouring me, to create 
a few of those episodes of daily life, which possess the ni^olesomeness 
aud nutrition of daily bread. Why sail to America in search of the 
humorous and burlesque? Why ransackr£qrope, Asia, and Africa, 
f(W the means of “ piling up agody ” high enough? Why tax the 
violation of every law nf the decalogue as a source of emotion, while 
the matter-of-fact narratives of a low-minded fellow like Jonas Cox 
contain all the elements of human passion I lam perhaps investing 
^ his Stories with the colouring of my own imagination. But 1 remem¬ 
ber I had sometimes a hard matter to gulp down my tears while he 
narrated such stories to me as the following. 

” Yesterday was, a mighty pleasant day to me,** observed the old 
tailor that rainy morning, as he sat slowly chafing his knees beside 
my fire. Yesterday, sir, I recovered a debt even more desperate 
than yours, a matter of forty pounds, which 1 had given up as a bad 
job. 'Much such a case, indeed, as your own; a family 1 had worked 
for, partly for love, partly for money, these fifty years; I and my 
father, Jacob Cox, afore me. People well to do in the world were 
those Fosters I The grandfather, a rich merchant, with a substantial 
house in Bedford Row, and everything comfortable about him; so 
that it was a pleasure when his family coach and fat coachhorses, 
looking like emblems of peace and plenty, stepped at my door* I 
loved to measure bis men for their liveries I There was a world of 
good living, sir, in their dimensions. The body coachman and gouty 
old footman must have weighed together nigh forty stone. 

He had two sons, had the old gentleman—likely little fellows as 
you*d wish to see, in their sugarloaf-buttoned jackets, and nankeen 
trousers; and by the time 1 had to stand on tiptoe while trying them 
on; young men or what is called the highest promise* Old Foster 
couldn’t be worth less th^in a hundred thousand pounds; and as he 
had only a couple of daughters to provide for in ilidUion to his hand¬ 
some sons, (one, at least, of whom was sure of his share in the house 
of business,} they might be considered as easy for life* /, God 
knows, considered them so; and was always careful to comply with 
their whims, and be punctual to their orders* Besides, they were 
gc^-looking youths, who did honour to my shop* You may not 
tiiuik it of much moment, sir, but I can tell you we taUora love to 
work for a man who is as well made as his o6& I 

You ^e the fat footman and fat coachnum were apt to gossip of 
their master’s affiirs, when they came about their plush waistcoats 
and velveteens, as servants, whether iat or lean, are apt to do; more 
especially about Christmas time, when the fiimily accounto being went 
in, family tradennen are obliged to stand a glass or two as a token of 
r^met to tKe servants*^ i imd it was the opinion of old FoBter*s 
' people that he would divide the' property between'hh^liwo lonii Ittv- 
die ddest to succeed biiri hi his buiriQ^ ' 
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** The young meuy however, were not equally favourites villi the old 
servants* There was no Mid of iaults to be found with Master Harry, 
or, as he was no^ begnimig to be called, * Mister Henry t'-^Mister 
Henry kept them up late at nights—Mister Henry was himself late 
of mornings—4fisler Henry fequired more brushing of coats and 
polishing of booto tlnui any ten Mister Henries in the land: Mister 
Henry profq|ped that he would sooner walk ten miles in the rain than 
undergo the penance of the family coach; and Mister Henry had 
even been heard to jlpeak^disparagingly of the home*brewed of Bed¬ 
ford Row I—whereas tl)e elder-bom, t|ire hope of the bouse, was a 
model young man—early to bed and early to rise—unimpeachable in 
morals, and so far from giving three pair of boots a day to be warmed, 
much addicted to gaiters. Yet such is the perversity of human na¬ 
ture, sir, that Henry was ten to one the favourite* The fat footman, 
used to perjure his precious*soul in trying to conceal from the old 
gentleman the indecent hours of the young scapegrace ! 

** John Foster, the elder brother, did his best, as perhaps in duty 
bound, to prevent his father from being deceived on such points. 
For it was doubtless for Henry’s good, that he should be duly re¬ 
proved ; and though it was likely enough to banish him from the old 
gentleman’s good books to learn that he was getting pretty deep into 
other people’s, his brother took care that the amount of his debts 
should be no secret in Bedford Row* 

** Don’t suspect roe, sir, of having aided or abetted this* I protest 
to you that, from the time the young gentleman lived upon an allow¬ 
ance, many was the Christmas 1 let pass without doing more than add 
up in my books the account of Mr. Henry. For I knew well enough, 
from the hints of the fat footman, that if ever so much sent in, it 
wouldn't be paid; so where was the use of bothering him ? The 
family bill was, as usual, duly settled^ John Foster used to pay ready 
money for his goods, for the sake of discount; and with such steady 
customers in the house, the less need to fret at tlie backwardness of 
the younger son. 

** And to say the truth, like the old servants, I felt something of a 
weakness in favour of that young man I He was so good-looking, so 
affable, so pleasant,—he had such a wayVith him, as the saying is, 
that all his little faults were readily excused. For, as bed a paymaster 
as he was, and though I seldom sent him home a coat that he didn’t 
tell my foreman my quizzical cuts made him the laughing-stock of his 
acquaintance, 1 liked hie sauciness full as well as the dryness of the 
ready-money chap, who took discount, and gave neither praise nor 
blame. My wife used oftea to scold me, when riie saw how Henry 
Foster’s bill was running up; imd swore she’d have it made out and 
sent in to his father. But I pacified her by assuring her he would 
pay me in the lump; and bade her take care how she slew the old 
goose in Bedford Row, for the sake of a few golden eggs. 

However, ip time, the young jackanapes made me ashamed of my 
own indulgence; for, (will you believe it?) he bad the face to come 
to me one evening, ^e as aehc^. and with scwcely bi%ath to apeak, 
and entreat me to pet my name to a bill for He had g^ into 
tro^le» and assurM me it would ruin him with Jiia fhthfe if tlie cir- 
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cqaistances transpired. A pretty joke, truly, v'asn’t it, for the name 
of Jonas Cox of Poland Street, to be esseptial to the credit of Mr. 
Henry Foster, of Great St. Helen’s and Braford Row ?” 

“ You complied, then, witli his request ?*’ said I, in some amaze¬ 
ment. 

** If 1 did/’ rejoined the old snip, (apparently alarmed lest I should 
ground expectations upon his weakness,) ** the matter qpcurred five- 
and-twenty years ago, or more,—and, thank goodness, I am older and 
wiser now I Even then, 1 wouldn’t have had p|y.wife know that I’d 
put my. foot into it to the tune of tliree hun'dred pounds, for double 
the money I” 

“ You lost it, then ? They came upon you for the amount of the 
bill ?» 

^ “ On the contrary, some days before ’twas due, flarry Foster 

walked into my shop,—had his account' added up befdte him,—and 
without so much as examining the items, gave me a chenue upon his 
banker for the sum total of the whole I—^ Old Cox,’ said* e, * you are 
a trump!’—or words to that effect—< The assistance*you rendered 
me was invaluable, and I can’t better prove my gratitude than by 
wiping off old scores. I've had a run of luck, old fellow, and look 
upon you as the origin of my change of fortune.’ 

And he literally threw a guinea to my son Ellas, sir, then a little 
boy in petticoats, playing with the pattern-book in a corner of the 
shop. You may believe how I crowed over my wife, as I wrote 
* Settled’ at the foot of the long account about which she had jeered 
me so often. « 

** And now, sir, she began to jeer me, forsooth that, having lost my 
debtor, I should certainly lose my customer. No such thing. Mr. 
Henry gave me an order not a week afterwards; and, indeed, found 
only half the fault he was used rto do, seeing that he was in better 
humour with lumself and all the world. 

** He was, in fact, in plaguy good humour with himself. For^he 
was in love, sir, and fancied himself beloved in return; and few things 
put a young man ih finer conceit with his own merits. 1 could see, 
whenever he entered my shop, that he seemed to walk two inches 
taller than formerly; nor cduld he forbear casting a glance*at himself 
in the swing-glass as he went by, which before he had never noticed. 
All this did not surprise me; for 1 had already learned from the fat 
footman, that instead of coming in late of nights, .Mr. Henry had 
ceased to corne in at all I 

One day, my wife accosted me before 1 had crossed the threshold, 
on my return home from waiting upon a cu8toQ|er,-—(and now 1 call 
to mind, sir, the customer was neither more less than your own 
good uncle,)—she.accosted me, I say, with an eTmlamatbn of ^ Here’s 
a pretty ketUe of fish I—What ’ll you say now, Cox, to the doings of 
your paragon in Bedford Row I’ 

“ Mr. Henry ?’ cried Ii aghast, * What has happened to him ? 
What has he been about ?’ > 

* It has happened to him to be turned oiitio’ dpors by his lalharT 
replied my wife. ' And right enough tooIr^A .ycMmgvgendmnaja of fist 
prospepts to go and marry a pl^y^ctress I-^Ay t ym in^y well hold 
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up your bands and eyes-<^’tis no more than every other soul has done 
belonging to him. But all too late! The mischief's done; and 1 find 
from the old Bedford Roar coachman^ (who’s been sitting here as 
down in the mouth as though he’d buried his wife») that the moment 
the news was carried to old Foster by his precious son John, the old 
man gave his malediction to Henry, forbad him the house, anil, what 
was worse than all, scratched his name out of his will!’ 

** On inquiry, all t^is* news, strange as it was, proved true. The* 
clandestine' marriage the young man had been discovered through 
the interference of his brother;*and old Foster, whose opposition 
might have been overcome perhaps had his son shown confidence in 
his indulgence, could not forgive having been imposed upon. ^As my 
wife announced, he had actually cursed and disinherited his favourite 
child I * 

1 couldn’t help feeling a little curious to learn how the poor young 
fellow was getting on in his troubles. But when I inquired in Bedford 
Row, nobody knew a word concerning him, and few had courage to 
mention his name. For my part, I didn’t like to inquire. Having a 
small account against him, 1 was afraid Mr. Henry might fancy, if he 
found that Cox the tailor was inquiring after him, that I wanted pay¬ 
ment of my bill; so 1 let months, and even the year slip on, without 
so much as asking a question; yet, I vow to goodness, I was almost 
as much vexed as if I had caught out one of my childrefi in a lie or a 
theR, whenever I thought of that fine gentlemanly young man having 
thrown himself away on a play-acting miss, some impudent, ranting 
jade,-who had trapped him afore he knew what he was about. 

It was nigh two years after the bad news first reached me, that 
I received a note from Mr. Henry, begging me to call, when con¬ 
venient, at a number he gave me in an obscure street, bordering on 
Long Acre. Poor fellow ! A momentary expectation which had be¬ 
set me, on seeing his handwriting, that I was going to receive the 
amoupt of my small bill against him, disappeared in a moment. 
Poverty breathed from every line of that short note.^ 

“ Nevertheless, I was not an atom prepared for the of po* 

verty that really met my eyes on entering bjs lodgings. The sitting- 
room was much about the size of this, sir, opening into a bed-room, 
which was also a nursery, as the sitting-room serv^ equally the pur¬ 
pose of a kitchen. Yet wretched as it all was for a gentleman brought 
up like Mr. Henry, I promise you there was nothing disgusting or 
unsightly in the arrangements. AH was so neat, so clean, so orderly. 
The little cradle placed beside the tidy white bed looked so cosy, and 
the few books ranged «n the console, and the writing-desk on the 
table, reminded me so ft^uch of the Master Harry of former days, 
(in whose handsome bed-room in Bedford Row, reading and writing 
materials always had their place,) that, strange as it might seem to 
find the opulent young man reduced to such neediness, I never a mo¬ 
ment doubted that 1 had found my way right, and that tliese were 
indeed Henry Foster’s lodgings. 

** And yet, when 1 came to see' him, that is, when he made his 
appearance out of the bed-room to meet me, his person was ten times 
more altered than his condition I I could scarce have believed the 
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lapse of three years capable of inscribing so many Unea in a human 
face. His hair was thinned, his smile (for lie dki smile at seeing me) 
was ghastly! Still he tried to speak cheerfully, and bailed me as 

* Jonas, my old boy V as he used, in his better days. But there was 

something painful in the distance between those gay words and the 
hollow voice in which they were uttered. For my part, I tried to 
answer him more respectfully ^han ever. 0 

* He made me sit down,—but that he.wa^idwaya used to do when 

I waited upon him in Bedford Row, if not yeady to attend to me on 
my arrival; and though, perhaps, i had better have held my . tongue, 
I could not forbear telling him how it made my old heart ache to find 
him in^o poor a place.—' A poor^ but not a sad one, I promise you I* 
was his cheerful reply; though the smile he had called .up to welcome 
me had*^ already vanis^d. * 1 have treasures here,^Jonas, 1 never 
possessed in. Bedford now,~tre8sures such as any man might be 
proud of r H 

And immediately he glided back into the inner room, and brought 
bade in his arms a beautiful boy of two years’ old,—one of those curly- 
h^ded, blue-eyed creatures, that painters put into their pictures, and 
wffleh one sees so seldom in real flesh and blood. The child put out 
one of its dimpled hands towards me at its father’s desire, but onlv 
nestled the closer to him for seeing a stranger in the room; and the 
round rosy smiling face leaning against the countenance of the care¬ 
worn man, served to make its leanness more apparent. 

Baby’s asleep I’ lisped the little fellow into his father’s ear; 
upon which Mr. Henry hastily explained to me that on my entrance 
he was sitting in the other room with his wife, who had only been 
confined a fortnight. * 

< I make a capital nurse, Jonas, as you may see,^ continued he, 
again attempting a ghastly smile. * One never does anything half so 
well as the accomplishments one learns and practises of one’s own 
accord. And, God knows, I ought to exert myself as a nurse during 
Emma's sickness for, when welK not a finger will she ever allow me 
to stir in assistance of our little household. I did not choose an 
heiress, Cox, my boy, as piy brother John has done,—nor a fine lady, 
as my sisters wished me;—but, if a frugal, laborious, virtuous, for¬ 
bearing, tender wife be a crown of rubies, I have got it, if ever man 

hadr 

** It was a pleasure to hear him speak so; and the Beatness and order¬ 
liness of his poor home certainly said much in confirmation of his 
words. Still, 1 could not forbear inquiring why he made no ad¬ 
vances towards a reconciliation with his family. 

<< < Advances f* cried he. < Can you suppSse that, with these Sear 
ones around me wanting all but bread, I have not humiliated myself 
to the utmost ? I have submitted to be repulsed, insulted, threatened; 
and when, on my last application to my father for even a trifling 
assistance, he sent me word tliat <my wife had better go on the 
stage again, and earn a maintenance for brats'-^then, iim in- 
jdeed, i swore as great an my fadii^ Imd already sworn never 

to see my face again, that rather shouid my diiktren starve before 
my lace than i would address inj^f further to my fodiily.' . 
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f It is all Mr. John’s doing I’ muttered I» incautiously. 

* My brother and sisters have not stood my friends V replied young 
Foster. < But had tliere been in my father’s heart any real parental 
tenderness towards ine« would the fact of my choosing a wife other* 
wise than he desired> (more especially when he came to know that 
wife as all that is truest and best in womanly nature,) deterinine him 
to cast olF th% son of his loins ? No, no, Cox,, my boy! My ikther 
always preferred John. * Jfjin’s sober, business-like ways, and almost 
sneaking submission, jsngpossed iiis affections, and 1 am reaping the 
harvest on’t. The old gentlemaif wanted an excuse for leaving his 
fortune to my brother, so as to keep up untarnished the magnitude of 
the house of business and the family name. Til tell you what, Cox I 
the Almighty.counted too largely upon the instinct of parental love, 
(often no stronger in human beings than in beasts that* perish,) 
when he omitted among his laws to enjoin, timt the children who are 
required to hj|nour their father and their mother should be repaid 
with love in return. If the old man had cared a straw for me, Cox, 
do you fancy he could bear to think of me—me, whom he had nur¬ 
tured so tenderly, labouring with the labour of my hands, and labour¬ 
ing with the still bitterer apprehension that my wife and children ihay 
lack and suffer hunger 

** I suppose my young-friend discovered by the expression of my 
countenance that I was puzzling myself how to bring obt an offer of 
such poor assistance as 1 was able to render; fur he suddenly started 
up with a change of countenance, and, while depositing the child on 
the hearthrug, exclaimed, 

*■ Not that I am in any immediate necessity ! I have work in hand 
that will place me comparatively at ease—copying, for a house in the 
city”—(and he pointed to several quires of MS. lying beside his open 
desk)—which, when finished and paid for, will make me rich for 
months to come. It would have been done a week ago but for poor 
Emma's illness. She has no other nurse; and though requiring less 
attendance than woman ever did, my children constantly call me from 
my desk.* 

“ 1 now found courage and words to exp]^ess a wish that he would 
at least permit me to advance him a portion of the forthcoming pay¬ 
ment. 

“ * No, no, no I" cried he. “ I have no need of any such act of kind¬ 
ness, which, I don't the less feel as It deserves. The worst is over 
now; we have struggled through the hardest time; Emma is safe, 
and I have scarcely a care remaining—and again he smiled one of 
those terrible smUes. 4 The service 1 really want you to do me, Gox,* 
continued he, ‘ is to mftke me a good warm frieze coat, that will 
enable me to sit up without a fire these bitter nights. 1 write late-- 
I am/oread to write late—and the remains of my wardrobe, such as 
they are, afford nothing solid enough for my purpose. You used to 
work* for. a fine gentleman, Cux, and worked accordingly; now> you 
must give tne something strong and coarse, that will resist time and 
weather*. But ’tis not the of which 1 am in fear 
are you idraid to trust me ?’ . ' 

** I re|>Ued jtliat 1 was very imicli hurt at his asking tte question, and. 
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without further words, went straiight home, and set my men at work 
so dose, that next morning 1 was able to take home to Mr. Henry the 
warmest and best turned-out beaver wrapping coat that ever you set 
your eyes upon ! (1 wish I'd such another beside me this very moment, 
to keep.me from the rain on my way to the omnibus I) And that 
wasn’t all. With my wife’s help, sir, I managed to turn out a little 
greatcoat of fine cloth for the boy, and asked his fathoa’s acceptance 
bf it in such terms that he couldn’t be affi*onfed, reminding him of the 
guinea he had thrown to Elias when playing^in the corner of my shop. 
I thought there came tears in Mr. Henry's sunken eyes as 1 alludra 
to the matter; but he said, in low voice, he remembered nothing 
about it. 

** However, he showed his thankfulness in a way that pleased me, 
for he led me into the ^ick room, where his wife was sitting up for the 
first time with her infant in her arms, looking so pale and delicate that 
it seemed wonderful she could be alive; and / Emma, my dear,’ said 
he, bending down to her, ‘ this is old Cox, of whom you have heard 
me speak so often, as having stood my friend in the first scrape 1 ever 
got into. He has been kind enough to make this warm little coat for 
Henry, See ! it fits as though you had made it yourself!’ 

And partly through weakness, and partly through the pleasure of 
seeing her beautiful child so respectably dressed, the poor thing burst 
into tears. So, while her husband was pacifying her, and removing 
the babe from her arms into the cradle, 1 slipped down stairs, and 
left them together. 1 can't tell you, sir, what a heartache I carried 
with me out of that house I 

<*For me, Jonas Cox, a poor tailor working for the maintenance of 
his own family, to think of rendering assistance'to the son of an old 
hunks with five thousand a year, would have been ridiculous. So 1 
set about considering how I ccAild get some of these matters made 
known to Mr. Foster, who, I felt sure, was partly kept in the dark. 
I bethought me, therefore, of the old ton of a coachman, and portly 
footman, who alwpys seemed to love Master Harry as though he 
were a child of their own; and away I trudged to Bedford Row, to 
see what could be done ^toward reaching the ear of their master. 
Bless your soul! the knocker was tied up. The old gentleman bad 
undergone a dreadful operation for some inward tumour, (1 think, 
from his conduct, it must have been in his heart!) and wasn’t to be 
spoken to even by the surgeons. Next day, sir, he*died I” 

** Leaving, of course, only the will by which your young friend was 
disinherited ?” 

Worse and worse I (that there should be such men in the world 
and call themselves Christians!) leaving ^s whole fortune to his 
eldest son, and annuities to bis daughters—on the express condition 
that neither of them rendered the smallest assistance to their brother 
Henryin which case, being proved, the property was to be paid 
over, by trustees appointed for the purpose, to create a new ward in 
one of the ^ city bospitels;^—unless (for, unrelenting as he was, old 
Foster seemed disposed to leave a loophole for Henry’s escape,) un¬ 
less he chose to break off the infamous connexion he had formed, and 
resume his place in his brother’s house of btisiness, ^when he was to 
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receive an annuity of eight hundred per ^nnum, with the power of 
settling three thereof upon the actress and her offspring.** 

It would appear, then, that the old gentleman did not believe 
in the reality of their marriage ?*’ 

" Jolm Foster took care of that I The father’s severity had pur¬ 
ported only to bring his son to terms, and he actually died bhlieving 
that, in time,^Harry would grow weary of his disreputable habits, 
and, having secured a provision for his mistress, end his days in¬ 
decent competence. , The cunning brother of course knew better; 
having so dictated the phrasing sof his father’s will as to render 
compliance on Henry’s part as impossible as any concession on his 
own. By an act of fiendish foresight, therefore, the young man’s 

ruin was irretrievable!” . . . v 

Just at that moment, a brightening, or rather diminished gloom 

of the atmosphere, induced old Cox to toddle to the .window, in 
hopes the weather was clearing up. Not an umbrella was percep¬ 
tible I and he accordingly began to button up his coat and talk of 
being too late for the omnibus. I persuaded him, however, that, 
unless his soles were caoutchouced, the streets were still too wet 
to venture, and recited anecdotes of recent colds and fatal sore- 
tliroats, all occurring to hale old gentlemen of sixty-eight or there¬ 
abouts, which pinned him anew to his chair, and insured me the 
sequel of the melancholy story, in whicli I was deeply interested. ^ 
« You did not, I am sure, lose sight of these unfortunate people ?” 
said I, remembering that, in my own case, Cox VI. exhibited a re¬ 
markable adhesiveness to the unfortunate. 

«Indeed I did I” cried he, “ though by no free will of my own. 
When the time of payment of his copying came, (though in the 
midst of the bitterness arising from the scandalous will of his father,) 
Henry Foster called upon me to offea the price of the frieze coat; 
and a bard matter I had to make him keep back the full sum till 

better times.” i. j ij r • j i, 

«' Better times are coming, I trust, my kind old friend I said be. 

‘ Ry the recommendation of a kinsman of my wifej I have obtained 

a clerkship in a government office at Plymouth. My salary of a 

hundred and thirty pounds a year will be riShes to ms, and the post is 

a rising one. I am as happy at this momenf as the sense of ill 

usage at the hands of those once hearest and dearest to me will allow. 

But no matter; I have those, thank God, who are nearer and dearer 

still; who will never desert me, never calumniate me, never persecute 

me!* And what can I want more?* , , i . 

« And he wept likc% a child, as he took leave of me, and thanked 
me for my kindness, ftrhaps I had better have let the matter rest 
so; but, for the life and soul of roe, I could not sleep again till I had 
called at his lodgings, and ascertained whether the little family had 
need of further service on the eve of such a removal-. Henry boater 
was out, and I saw only his wifesuch a wife, sir I—sdch a woman » 

, I never heard a voice like hers, or saw such a face- There was 8<raer 
thing painful in their sweetness—more especially when she talked, of 
her huWnd, and how it was impossible for her te repay his having 
stooped to a thing likei^; and bow, instead of being peevish with 
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her as having causied^ his ruin by her fatal affection/ he continued to 
love and serve her as though she were the greatest lady in the land ! 
She did not shed a tear while she told me the melancholy history of 
their courtship and early struggles; but there was a sound as of tears 
past in every word she uttered. And then, that lady's face seemed 
made of shadows : no colour, and yet it did not ap[^ar pale. I have 
seen wild flowers in the fields look just so—that is, so (plicate of hue 
that one could not say whether they wer^ white or tinted." 

I could scarcely forbear a smile at finding ^even old Jonas Cox grow 
l>oetical under the influence of yoilth and beauty* But the e^-tailor 
goon descended to matter of fact;—apprized me that his offers of 
service were civilly declined, that the Fosters paid all, or nearly all, 
their liabilities on quitting London, and gradually, by instalments, 
satisfled^'the rest. 

“ -With so many other matters to think of, I soon lost all remem¬ 
brance of them," resumed the old man. John Foster, who was now 
established in a handsome house in Portland iPlace, knew better than 
to have his fine liveries made by the snob who had provided those of 
his father. The young ladies married, and one of them died. Tlie 
family was broken up and dispersed. The fat coachman kept a public- 
house in the Borough; the fat footman was in an infirmary. I ceased, 
in short, to hear the smallest mention of the name of Foster; unless 
when, once a* year, I proposed carrj'ing my boy Elias to one of the 
playhouses, to see the pantomime; when my good woman was sure to 
observe that no good ever came of going to playhouses;—^ For in¬ 
stance,’ she would add, * look at your old favourite, poor Mr. Henry 
Foster 1'-—And what was I to answer? 

<< Well, sir, about five or six years after all 1 have been telling you 
of, late one summer evening, just at the time that London is so wild 
vrith business and pleasure,—and it seems as if poor folks could never 
work fast enough, or rich folks be sufficiently idl^-—and, having more 
than a dozen suits of uniforms, liveries, and court-dresses, to semi 
home for the birthday, (which fell then upon the 4th of June,) I had 
just offered extra wages to my men to work all night, when 1 heard 
the voice of a servant-maid inquiring whether that was the house of 
Mr. Jonas Cox, the milor. 

1 answered her myself, and pretty sharply; for 1 didn’t under¬ 
stand, at that time of day, any servant of a respectable family being 
ignorant of my house of business—fifty years established on the same 
spot, sir, as no one knows better than yourself. But 1 soon saw 'twas 
a country lass I had to deal with; and, in answer to my reprimand, 
she put into my band a bit of paper, on whigh was written,—‘ Mrs. 
Henry Foster, Crown Inn, Holborn.’ 

* Missus says, sir, she would be very glad if you coidd make it 
convenient to ciril to-night,’ said the girl. 

^Impossible, child,—quite impossible I—I am overwhelmed with 
business cried I, already out of sorts with the hamssmg labours of 
$ risltlry day, and the pmpebt of a busy night befixre me. ^ But fmy 
tell her, wilh cbmpliments, 1 will do my best to he with her befcge 
tD-morrow evenHigk’ Amd the girl, already terrified by the severify:^ 
my first address, had >tiot edwrage to respljf but hurridd out of the 
shop. 
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<< Next doYf I wasvivell nigh forgetting my appointment. But my 
son, who had heard it made,—more, I believe, by way of getting rid 
of me out of the workshop for an hour, than for any other reason,-^ 
reminded me of it as evening drew on; and off I started for Holbom* 
A fine summer evening it was; and right thronged were the streets 
of the populous part of the town I bad to traverse^—all the shop¬ 
keepers at the^ open doors, to enjoy a breath of air, and the workmen 
whistling their way homewards for joy, as the birds sing in the country * 
in summer weather. \ bad got rid of^the crossness prMuced by over¬ 
work and fault*findtng, ty the time I reached Holbom, and was 
beginning to rejoice at the idea of seeing once more the young couple 
in whom I had taken so strong an interest. In the interval, all had 
thriven with me /—my business was doubled—m^ family prosperous. 

I was in hopes of hearing as much of the Fosters in return! • 

** The inn,—(they had proUably stopped there with the coach on 
their arrival from Plymouth,)—was a narrow-fronted, noisy, gloomy** 
looking place; and when*I shoved my way into the crowded passage, 
such mingled smells of gas, rum, and tobacco, reeked from the tap 
within, that 1 wondered how on so close an evening, a multitude of 
human beings could find pleasure in such an atmosphere. 1 had some 
difficulty in making my request to see Mrs. Foster audible to a 
tawdry-looking, red-faced woman, w'ho was serving at the bar. But 
as soon as she did understand, a dirty urchin was called from the tap 
and desired to conduct me up stairs; and up stairs, accordingly, we 
groped, flight after flight, till, on reaching a skylight, through which 
the remains of a crimson sunset still glimmered, 1 saw the lad who 
showed me the w'ay take off his oilskin cap, almost respectfully, as he 
approached a door, as rickety as all the rest of the premises, which 
seemed as though the rumble of any heavily-laden dray passing the 
gate would shake into a heap. ^ • 

^ The corpse lies there, stf/>said the boy; and so startled was I 
by the word, that I st^ listening to his retreating footsteps down 
the creaking stairs, instead of opening the door. At length I took 
courage to tap,—and again and louder, till I found *myself bidden to 
* come in.’ 

As well as I could judge by the glimmering light within, no one 
was stirring in the chamber but the servant-maid who had come in 
search of me the preceding night; who, meeting me at the foot of the 
curtainless bed, laid her hand upon my arm, and pointing to it, whis¬ 
pered me to be silent. On that bed lay two human forms; the one, 
stiff and stretclied, with a sheet drawn tight over the rigid limbs; the 
other, flung down helpl^ly beside it, hiding her face in the pillow,— 
not sleeping, for, from dme to time, convulsive sobs burst from the 
bosom of the widow. 

» I Why did you not tell me last night how it was with her ?' said 
addressing the girl. 

« < Please to come into the other room, sir, where the little boys are 
abed and asleep,' said she, leading, me away, as if apprehensive of 
telling her sad. tale in presence of her poor mistress. And having 
conducted tne into the adjoining closet she called i room, (where on 
a. flock pallet lay two little fellows locked in each oUier's arms,) die 
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told me that her roaster bad expired only the preceding night;—that 
when she came to fetch me^ he was jet alive. . 

' Muter had a great wish to see you, sir/ said the girl, whose 
tears fell bitter^ as she told the doleful story of his last moments. 

* He was much msappointed, poor gentleman, when he heard that you 
had spoken harshly, and refused to come. Master suffered much, sir, 
in his last moments, but was patienter than a lamb, ^nd now, pl^e 

^ God, he is in a better place/ » 

** 1 gradually drew from the girl that* the Fosters had been a fort¬ 
night in town; that poor Mr. Henry had Ion*g been declining, suffering 
flrpm the same inward malady, it was thought, which' had carried off 
his fath^. He was recommended to go through an operation, and 
came to London for the purpose, bringing with him a letter of recom*> 
mendation from the Plymouth Commissioners to one*of our eminent 
army surgeons. But the fatigue and Exertion of the journCy, accom¬ 
panied by his family, whom he could not be prevailed upon to leave 
behind, brought his malady to a crisis. Since his arrival, he had 
never risen from the bed into which he was moved on quitting the 
coach; and though in daily hopes that the morrow might effect some 
improvement in his state, he had gradually sunk. All that remained 
of my gifted young friend lay under the coarse sheet of an inn garret, 
in the adjoining room ! 

< What artll become of poor missus I know not I* sobbed the girl. 

* She has not a friend in this town. The money master brought here 
is running short. I ^eard the undertaker inquiring of the landlord 
who was to be re^nsible for the funeral expenses—' 

<< < I am afraid your poor mistress was cut to the soul, my good girl, 
by my refusing to come ?* cried 1, interrupting her. 

** ^ Bless you, sttv she has taken no notice of any mortal thing since, 
after assisting me to lay out the bod^^ she threw lierself down beside 
it. She let the undertakers come and measure it, as she lay there, 
without so much as seeing them/ 

** Ah, this was dreadful to think of, sir," toontinued the old tailor, 
shuddering at tile remembrance; and, moreover, it happraed at a 
moment when I had a hard matter to command time and thought for 
even my own business. But this seemed business which the Almighty 
had thrown in my way, and it was not for me to refuse it; so 1 did 
my best. I saw the landlord, I saw the undertaker, that very night; 
and the servant-girl being strange in London, and,8^rce fit for such 
a charge, I sent fbr the good woman who used to nurse my own wife, 
and put her in charge m clpldren, mother,-—ay, and him who was no 
more. Next day, the young widow was better able to commune with 
me; and when she heard all I had done, is%»utd fain have gone down 
on her poor knees to thank me. Unknown to me, however, she took 
strength and courage to write to her late husband's employers, ao 
quaint them with his untimely end, and request the means of laying 
him decently in the grave.' 

“ Twenty poundswas forwarded by return of post; a sum fotat just 
sufficed to clear the expenses of the family at the inn, and procure a 
grave for the departed. I attraded the gmive m chief mourner^. We 
buried him ih St. Andrew’s dnirchyanL on a tH^i^Junemcmung) 
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when even the London sky looked blue and gladsome; and as I stood 
beside that humble grave, holding in each hand one of the poor, sob- 
bingi terrified orphans, whom the mother insisted should see their 
father laid in the ground, I could scarce forbear contrasting that 
miserable^ consignment of dust to dust, with the fine pageant proceed¬ 
ing at t’other end of the town,—a mob of embroidered* foplings 
crowding to court, full of cares and strifes of their own creation,— 
while in the silent earth*at my feet, the wicked ceased from troubling 
and the weary were ^t rest I it ^ 

The funeral had beeii hurried^sat the wish of the landlord,—because 
in a house of public entertainment the presence of a corpse is inju¬ 
rious. Otherwise, 1 should have done my best to persuade the widpw 
to attempt ap appeal to her rich brother-in-law. John Foster, re¬ 
stricted only as regarded his living brother, could not have isefused to ^ 
bestow upon him a more appropriate interment. But when 1 hazarded 
a hint on the subject, she would not hear of any communication with 
her brother-in-law ; nor would she have allowed her husband’s remains 
to be laid in the family vault. 

“ ^ You have done me the greatest favour man could do 1' said she. 

You have attended him to his last home. You have put his boys 
into decent mourning for their father’s burial. Tliese thihgs shall 1 
remember to my dying day. But for mercy’s sake, suggest to me no 
charities from John Foster I’ * 

** Forced to return to Plymouth to wind up her affairs, an offer was 
made her by the employers of poor Mr. Henry to get her sons into the 
government free school, if she found it conveniexit to settle on the 
spot. But in the interim, it occurred to me to apprise John Foster of 
the melancholy event, without violating my promise to the widow; 
and I accordingly inserted in the newspapers a notice of Mr. Henry’s 
death at the Crown Inn, Holborn, as son to the late John Foster, of 
Bedford Row, of the eminent firm of Foster and Sons, Great St. 
Helen’s.” My expectaticms were verified. Apprehensive that further 
publicity might be given to the case, Dives hurried to the wretched 
scenes his poor brother's last moments; and on* learning from the 
landlord by whom his funeral had been attended, condescended to 
find his way to my long-forgotten shop. * 

** 1 am ashamed to own, sir, that 1 felt as proud as a prince when 1 
saw the pitiful figure he cut as he inquired into the circumstances of 
his poor brother’s death. I promise you I did not spare him an 
inkling. I could scarcely, indeed, refrain from exclaiming to him, 

* Cain, Cain I—where is thy brother?’ 

“ Not to weary you with details of our various interviews, suffice it 
that I so inediated betifeen him and the ’ proud widow, that, though 
.for herself she positively refused all assistance, she suffered a portion 
of their graOdfather’s fine fortune to be devoted to the maintenance 
and education of the boys. 1 persuaded her that this was less humi¬ 
liating than to see them the ol^ects of a public charity. 

"Well for them that 1 did BO 1 For within the year, that heart¬ 
broken woman followed her young husband to thegraVe; and then, 
wUat would have become of the orphans P Moreover, God in his jus¬ 
tice had stricter with barrenness the bed of the rich man; and young 
April 1844. —vol. xxxKx.—no. ci.vi. " B a 
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Harry is now pretty sure to succeed to the inheritance oP which liis 
fhther was defrau^d. There is a providence above all* sir; and 
John Foster (like the Scottish usurper in that terrible play which 
Kemble used to act in my boyhood) had committed crimes in order to 
acquire a fortune which he had neither chick nor child to inherit I 
** * But what has all this to do»^ cried I| * with the recovery of 
your debt ? Did not the rich man of Harley Street book up with you 
to the last farthing, afler your noble conduct to his brother ?’ 

** He would have doubtless done so, lihd I put forward a demand. 
But when the negociations were ooncluded b^ween him and the 
widow, she exacted a promise from me that I would never allow that 
bed man to contribute to the last wants of him who was gone; un¬ 
dertaking to pay me, within the year, with the fruit of her^ own 
^labours. gave her my word, and am satisfied she would have kept 
berSf had she not been taken from this'world by a summons no man 
may gainsay. After her death, sir, there was delivered to me a packet 
in hef hand^writing, enclosing one which her dying words charged me 
to remit to her eldest boy, on his attaining twelve years old, 

« ‘ Trust me still, my kind old friend !’ wrote the widow; < trust 
in mg jifrape/ My son shall redeem my pledge. Harry will still 
pay you for-^e mourning suit he wore at the burial of his father/ 

“ I thought no more of all this, sir, except to lay by the packet till 
the appointed <ime. For I knew the young gentlemen were reared 
and educated as they ought to be,—that is, as became the high 
worIdly*po8ition of the uncle by whom they had been adopted. But 
when the time caiiae appointed by Mrs, Henry’s injunctions, I did not 
shrink from my duty, but betook myself to Harley Street; and with 
some difficulty obtained access to Master Foster, who was just arrived 
from Eton for the holidays, 

“ And such a noble-looktng lad.; even handsomer than his poor father 
at the same age t When he received roe, (in the showy dining-room 
of his uncle, who was absent in the city at his business, and now a 
widower,) I could scarcely bring to roy belief that this was the|8ame 
little fellow to whoih I had presented the blue p^isse in Long^cre^ 
ten years before, I thought him a little stiff at first,—perhaps a little 
proud. But it was only shyness. For when I placed his motlier’s 
packet in his hand, the colour disappeared from his face, and he 
trembled like a leaf; and after reading her letter to an end, threw 
himself in tears into my arms, and even kissed the cbeelu of the old 
tailor, as he would have done those of a relation 1** 

A relation ?—Say rather of a benefactor /”-r-cried I, deeply moved. 
And then, such loads of questions as he |sked ,,me, concerning 
the miseries of his parents, (not of their them the mother 

had wisely regained from recurring!) and the place where his father 
was laid,—and—^nd-—. But the last thing .be said vexed me ! It was 
to implore a renewal of my money engagements with lys mother, 

‘ The debt is a sacred onet and now, mine to discharge,’ satff the 
little fellow, with a spWt fer ^beyond bis years.. * Promise me that 
you will never aopsqxt my uncle 

*It was not h^e of the locre of gain that bpon^t roe hither, 
llaater Foster, said.I, Attd then, seeing I was hurt, the\poQr lad 
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flung his arms round my neck again; and went and fetched his brother 
Alfired, a more mettlesome but not less handsome boy than h^iself^ 
to make> my acquaintance; telling him I had been the friend of their 
parents,—‘ at one time, indeed/ added Henry, * their only, only friend !* 
** From that day, 1 am convinced those two poor young gentlemen 
must have laid by every guinea of their pocket-money and presents, 
to accomplislvthe sacred purpose pointed out by their motheri^ and 
for a schoolb^'in tlieh: condition of life to abjure the indulgences 
enjoyed by his playm^es, is a sacrifice greater than the greatest 
sacrifices of a man. Right eafnest, however, were they in their 
purpose; for three years aRerwards, I received a purse containing 
sixteen guineas,—in pocket-pieces, new guineas, and a five-pound 
note, which 1 afterwards found was a token from Mr. Foster to his 
eider nephew^ on his obtaining high honours in the school. *I wanted* 
to return the money to them ; but they would not hear of it. Only 
Master Henry requested my indulgence at present for the remainder, 
as they wished to devote the next portion of their savings to placing a 
stone in St. Andrew’s churchyard, over the grave of their father. 

Yesterday, sir—(1 am at last bringing the two ends of my story 
to meet)—^}'esterday, sir, as I was tying up my dahlias in my little 
garden in Elysium Place, a smart cab stopped at the door, and a little 
tiger jumping down^ (and, by the way, I never saw a better cut livery 
since I handled a needle I) inquires of me, < whether that was the 
residence of Mr. Jonas Cox ?’—So startled was I, that I could scarce 
answer intelligibly; for on going to the gate, I saw there was a coronet 
on the harness, and two young gentlemen in the cab. 

** * Wait for me a moment,' said the youngest of them (a mere lad) 
to his companion; and in a moment he had liRed the garden latch, and 
(no doubt to the surprise of the tiger) was shaking me heartily by the 
hand, and asking me for a few minutes' conversation in the house. 

‘ You don't remember me, I’m sure/ said he ; * I’m Alfred Foster. 
You must have noticed my being gazetted, last month, into the Guards? 
I’ve tlpen to Poland Street—1 was there a weelt^ago—but being on 
guard since, and mech engaged, could not find my way here before. 
A draft upon Cox and Greenwood, my gqpd friend,’ he continued— 
placing a paper in my hand. < But don’t fancy that because this makes 
money matters straight between us, Harry or I shall ever lose sight 
of our obligations. You would do us a favour, my dear Mr. Cox, by 
using this trifle for our sakes/ said he, placing in my hands a handsome 
snujff-box, that bore an inscription 1 scarce could read for the tears in 
my eyes I (I would have brought it with me, sir, this morning, if 1 
had looked forward to^he pleasure of this long chat with you; though 
I should be almost ashamed to show you the flattering words inscribed 
in’t I) Before I could say a word in answer to the dear young gentle¬ 
man, or so much as offer him a receipt in full, (as 1 doubtless ought,) 
he was off.. Away rolled the cab along the road to Maida Hill; whilst 
I Bto^ upon the doorsteps, staring after it, and looking like an old fool I 
" I promise you that I and Mrs. Cox drank the nealth of young 
Master Harry and bis brother, yesterday, as kindly as 1 had ever felt 
inclined to do that of bis fattierl But, thank goodness, 'tis clearing 
up,” cried Cox VI., anterruptimg himself; ** for Pve got to call in 

B B 2 
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Pola^ Street, on my way to the coach-officc, to have a peep at the 
new.^ sheriffs’ liveries, which my son has the honour of furnishing. I 
could tell you a famous story, sir, about those liveries, ay, and their 
master too ! But l*ve tired you and myself; you shall hear it another 
time. Qood day, sir, good day. I'll bring the snuff-box with me the 
very first day I’m able to call.” 

And now, gentle reader, what say you to this sample of my 
Accounts of my Creditors? 


“DEAD-SEA APPLES." 

« 

iH 

» ^ BY MAJOR CAXiDEB OAMPBELIi. 

. 

A sceptre’s but a plaything, and a globe 
A bigger bounding-stone so DrydeniSays ; 

And Royalty is but the ermined robe 
That covers hearts where common wishes raise 
Their altars, as in meaner breasts ;—the probe 
I'hat searches beggars* bosoms, and betrays 
The hopes which Reason can nor c|uench nor quell. 

Is Nature—and will pierce a King s as well, 

TAig looks for crowns and kingdoms —tAat for shreds 
Wherewith to patchwork o’er his tatter'd gown ; 

Tkig walks proud halls, and sle^s on silken beds. 

That treads the furzy moor, or filthy town; 

The one hath visions of tiara’d heads— 

The other dreams each borrowed barn his own; 
Ambition guides them both— here aims at power, 

And there seeks shelter from the wintry shower! 

The crown imperial and^he stole of state 
With many a fear and many a care are lined; 

A sceptre is a perilous toy, which fate 
Bestows to tempt and try the quivering mind ; 

The jewelled throne a snare, round which |wait 
Symbols of wrath—white pearls with poisons twined 
Then, Prince I look on this earth but as a stone 
Whence thou may'st bound to a far higher throne! 

And thou, wan Beggar! who hast felt the lash 
Of dim adversity^hast made thy feast 
On lupins and on lentils—whom the crash * 

Of every hope hath levelled with the beast 
That haunts earth's dark defiles—let Reason flash 
This truth across thee—that, when Kings have ceased 
Their worldly sway, their lot, like thiifb, shall be 
(As they deserve) woe or felicity! 

Ambition! ’tis the curse of fools—the chains 
That manacle the mighty mind, till rust 
ShaU eat into them-MMia what then remains ? 

A caput morfuum,^iP|idless bones, and dust:— 

It i^the glacier, that 6*er fertile plains 
Towers In Us sparkling beauty tilLsome gust 
Give it the avalanche's shape, and then 
It pours destruction on the downward 
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Ambition ! oh^ how many a protean cliariae 
Comes o’er thee in thy combats with manlcind ! 

Thou lead’st us^ now, through public paths to 
Then with a glittering bandage makes us blind. 

And driv*st us 'mid dark caves ;—thou dost derange 
With fumes of subtle essence every mind ;— 

This man thou madd'st with shows of gold and fame— 

TAaSpants for love—and finds it coiled in shame! 

It is no cynic's harsh apocalypse 

To say, thatrhedwhom thou shalt lead astray. 

Shall feel, ev'n in his higlTest hope, th' eclipse 
Of thy must brilliant and enticing ray ;— 

1 speak, experience-taught—my hopes were ships 
That met Perdition’s shoals upon their way; ^ 

And—like the phases in the moon’s disk scann'd-^ , 

Their cargo met the eye, but mocked the hand. 

Yet were my yearnings not for power, or place— 

Gold dust and §eins 1 counted little worth; 

I sought not Pride’s frail shadow to embrace. 

Nor cared to deck with fame my humble hearth;— 

Desire I scorned—^false loves which we can trace 
In such as fawn upon frail flowers of earth. 

Light women !—for their brilliant lips and eyes. 

Which may be won, and yet shall bring no prize. 

But oh! my spirit panted for a friend 

Whom I might love with more than woman's love,— 

A love where woman's purity might blend 
With man’s more resolute warmth—a gentle dove 
Linked with a haughty falcon!—To this end 
My energies I tasked, and wildly strove:— 

I'he dream and drivel of an idiot’s mind— 

And what the issue ?—Light’ning struck me blind ! 

The heart that gained me, (o& ! it woo'd me long !) 

Was in mine eyes a white and holy thing; 

I prized it with a brother's love—more strong— 

Then, say a sister's—to it mine did cling 
With a pur^ feeling that could think no wrong. 

Nor from the future gloomy warnings bring:— 

There came a change,—anger, harsh coldness, pride— 

And he, who taught me fondness, learnt to chide. 

I saw the change with bitterness —I viewed 
Affection's lights, ah, spark by spark, expire 
Still hope would image forth in solitude 
The re-awakening of that genial fire ;— 

But all is ashes now—the sweeping fiood 
Of selfishnesses the light world's syren lyre 
Have reft me oi^he one 1 trusted : such 
Will be their lot who prize earth's joys too much. 

Fool that I was, to deem that man could be 
Constant to aught save ill! fool, to suppose 
The false to God should e'er prp^e.true tp me 1 
That suns could shine upon, ye^wlt not snows 
Fool that 1 was, to love too trusungly • 

A thing of change—which every breeze that !>lows 
Sends to and &o, no% driving it on high, 

But oftener on the soiled eartb to lie ! 



ODDS AND ENDS. 

BY B. M. HOVENDEK, B8Q. 

No. XIII. • • 

A HINT FROM« RABELklS.' 

Pantagruel, in passing through the gallery^ on his way to bech 
lighted upon Panurge, who wt in a brown study, with his head vi¬ 
brating like (lie pendulum of a clock. 

** By diy faith,*’ he said, *' you put me in mind of a mouse caught * 
in a platter of pitch, who, the ipore she struggles to free herself, the 
deeper she puts her foot in it. You, in lik£ manner, making vain 
efforts to escape from the stagnant pool of perplexity, do only flounder 
into fresh mire. 1 know but one remedy that may avail you, which 
is this:—there is an old proverb which says that a fool may sometimes 
hit the clout when the wise man shoots wide of the mark. Since the 
wisdom of sages has profited you so little, take counsel of some fool; 
it may be that^ in so doing, you will disentangle this ravelled skein of 
pros and cons. 

** It will not be irrelevant to the matter in band to remind you of 
what lo Andr6, in writing on the canon of a certain papal bull, ad¬ 
dressed to the mayor and citizens of Rochelle; and, after him, 
Panorme, on the same canon; of wliat Barbatias, in his Pandects, and, 
more recently, Jason, in his Cbnset'/s, report concerning Seigni. Joan, 
a celebrated jester of Paris, great-grandfather of Caillette. The case 
is as follows : * 

** At Paris, in the quarter of the pdtii CheUikiy a chiffonier, seated 
in front of a cook's shop, was making his humble meal upon dry bread, 
amidst the fumes qf roasted joints and savoury stews, and his crust, 
thus seasoned, seemed unusually well-flavoured. The cook allowed 
him to proceed without Remonstrance. At length, when the last 
mouthful was swallowed, he took the poor chiffomo* by the collar, and 
demanded payment for the fumes of his viands. The chiffonier re¬ 
monstrated that he had in no wise spoilt his cookery, or invaded his 
property, consequently, that he owed him nothing. * I{e pleaded, in 
addition, that the fumes in dispute evaporated outwards, and were 
necessarily dissipated; that it was a thing unheard of, in Paris, to sell 
steams, whether of roast or stewed, in the str^At. 

** The cook replied, that he was not aware that he was bound to 
pamper the gluttony of chiffoniers with the savour of his meats, and 
swore that, in default of payment, he would detain his basket. The 
diiffonier caught, up his ir<N^^ked staff, and stood oft the defensive. 

** The altercation grew vWn and words ran high* A crowd of idlers, 
always ready; to collect in fflifltreets of Paris, gathered around the 
i&putants. At this crisis, ^gni Joan, the jester, a> Parisian citizen, 
t^ftoed to pass that way. The cook no Sooner ceft^t sight of him 
Ibta he said, * Art thou willing, base chffonkr, td accept the ai'bitra- 
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tion of worthy Master Seigni Joan on this our difference^ h hy 
the Sambreguoy, I desire no better umpire/ replied he. ^ 

** Upon this, Seigni Joan, after hearing the arguments bocB^ of 
appellant and defendant, ordered the ehiffonisr to pay into court any 
piece be might possess of the current coin of the realip. The 
defendant produced from his pouch a tournois Philippus. Seigni Joan 
took the monay, and rested it on bis left shoulder, to assure himself 
that it was of full weight; he next rung it on the palm of his left 
band, to test the purity^of the coin; and then stuck it against the 
ball of his right eye, to scrutinize the image and superscription. As 
he went through these formalities, profound silence reigned throughout 
the curious crowd; the cook wore a confident air, the looked 

crest-fallen. •At last he rung it soundly upon the cook'citicounter. 

“ And now, with all the dignity of a judge, holding his bauble in* 
his hand, as though it were a sceptre, |nd, settling his fool's cap firmly 
on his head, after cleaning his throat twice or thrice, he delivered 
judgment in a distinct and impressive manner 

" * The court is of opinion that the chiffonier^ who ate his bread 
amidst the fumes of the cook’s shop, has amply repaid the cook with 
the sound of his money. The said court decrees that the application 
be dismissed, without costs, for the reasons above shown/ 

This judgment of the Parisian jester appeared so equitable, nay^ 
admirable, to the doctors whom 1 have cited, that they greatly doubted 
whether, had the case been tried before the parliament of the aforesaid 
city, or in the Kota at Rome, or even before the Areopagites of 
Athens, any of these tribunals could have given sentence more clear 
or satisfactory. 

Debaxo del sayal hap aly says tlie Spanish proverb; or, in other 
words, a fool’s bells will sometimes ring a true change. 

We have, at length, arrived at thb termination of a nine nights’ 
debate in parliament, and much good eloquence has been expended in 
vain, so far as the division is concerned, on the hacknied topic of the 
wrongs of Ireland, and especially that monster grievance, the Protestant 
Church establishment in that kingdom. The dominant party listens 
with folded arms, and replies contemptuously, ^^J'entendz, et me 
semblez bons topicqueurs, et affectes d votre cause. Mais preaches 
et patrocinez d’icy d la Pentecouate, enfin vous serez i^bahi comment 
rien ne m'aurez persuade." What effect may be produced in Ireland 
by the debate, remains, however, to be seen. The poor, intemperate 
Irish are naturally vexed that they cannot at once conquer with their 
shillelah what the canny Scots have won with their good broad-swords. 
But maille d maille est ^acit Tmibei^eon, and happy are they that they 
can work out their deliverance with security to life and limb. Could 
they but reflect how different a struggle ap^)ear8 whilst it is in pro¬ 
gress, from its aspect two centuries after it has been brought to 
a successful issue, how enviable would they^eem their state in conv* 
parison with that of die Covenanters of ^ I There is no Claverbouse, 
now-a-days, to hunt and shoot them dom like wild beastp, no Lauder** 
dale, to crush tlieir joints with boots and thumt^crews. ^ A soldier, 
in this enlightened ninefc^th century, is but a citizen with arms in 
his hands. His trade is no^mger tnitchery of men striving to main* 
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tain Ineir but repression of illegal violencei and of unconstitu- 

tioiy revei^e for real or imaginary wrongs. 

‘ ^*^evenge,” says Lord Bacon, “ is a kind of wild justice} which the 
more man*8 nature runs tP> the more ought law to root it out; for, as 
for the first wrong, it doth but offend the law, but tlie revenge of that 
wrong putteth the law out of office. The most tolerable sort of re¬ 
venge,” he allows in the sequel, is for those wrongs which there is 
no law to remedy ; but, then, let a man take heed the revenge be such 
as there is no law to punish, else a man’s ecenry is still beforehand, 
and it is two for one.” * 

But to return from this digression to my anecdote, which, like 
every variety of the apologue genus, is the shadow of a truth kept 
out of sight. It is narrated in Rabelais’ best style, to which it is 
• impossibl'e to do justice in translation. ..For the information of any 
who may be curious to read jt in the original, let me state that it 
occurs in the thirty-seventh chapter of the third book of the Lives of 
Gargantua and Panfagruel. 

application of this fable to the relative condition of the two 
' churches itr Ireland is so obvious as to require but few words of ex¬ 
planation. ' ^ 

The oppressed Roman Catholic worships God after his own fashion, 
undSnthe minrstry of his own priest, whilst a sinecure church levies 
' th^ tithe of allUiis produce, in consideration of the benefits accruing 
to him from plaicing within his reach a doctrine, which it truly states 
to be pufeiafid apostolical, but which his faith holds to be heretical 
•and daifinablc. Nor is this all: he feels that his sect is proscribed, 
and his race enslaved : the religion wiiich he professes is tolerated, it 
is true, and his civil disabilities are, professedly, removed ; but no ray 
of comfort from the government under which he lives cheers him on 
his way, few traits of individuaf benevolence visit him, but only, in 
the haggard darkness, like two spectres, Fear and Indignation.” The 
possessor of the land his labour cultivates is an absentee, whose agent 
grinds the face of tjie poor, in order that he may remit largely to his 
employer, and line his own pocket at the same time. From all these 
wrongs, consequent upon centuries of universally-acknowledged mis- 
government, have arisen Catholic associations, O'Connell rent, monster 
meetings, and, worst of all, repeal societies. Where is it all to end ? 

** The time is past,” says the Southern Pairioty ‘^when the sacrifice 
of the Church would be a sufficiently costly bribe to*tempt the people 
to the abandonment of repeal. Rather than relinquish the attempt 
to re-establish the independence of their country, they would endure 
the insult of its continuance, and wait till thejfbwer to crush her be¬ 
longed to them as a fVee people.^ 

That the legislature of the united kingdom will ever consent to a 
repeal of the union, is an idea which no man in his senses can for a 
moment entertain. Independently of the^ express declaration of 
ministers, this measure vould so manifestly diminish the power and 
weaken the ^curity of Engllaly, that no parliament, under whatever 
influences elected, could be brought to adopt so suicidol a ^crificer 
to cause a flaw in one of the bri^test jewels of the BriU^ crown, 
that would rob it of half its vidue* . 
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On the other hand, the sense of injury and oppression is working 
fearfully in the minds of tlie Catholic population on the other side of 
St George's Channel, and the government, let us hope, will endeavour, 
by a policy of justice and conciliation comUped, to avert the threat¬ 
ened forcible dismemberment of the empir^ and to dissipate the evil 
humours which arc corrupting the whole social body in the sister isle. 
** Ne is habitus animorum Hat, ut hoc pessimum facinus nofinulli 
audeant, plures velint,* oranes potiantur,’* even to the hired citizen 
with musket on his ehoplder. ^ 

If it is sufficient to allege the*prescription of two hundred and fifty 
years, no grievance will ever be removed, no unjust enactment ever 
be reversed: they will continue “tant que le ventre iradenant et le 

-se asseoira le premier.” All this might be so, “ if time stood 

still; which, contrariwise, jnoveth so round, that a froward retentioa 
of custom is as turbulent a thing as an innovation; and they that re¬ 
verence too much oldi(lmes are but a scorn to the new.” 
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The Flag, the Flag of England—that waved above the host 
That Richard's dauntless courage led to Syria’s fatal coast— 
When unbelievers bent the knee 
To England’s noblest chivalry. 


The Flag, the Flag of England—on which the natives gazed, 

As Edward on the plains of France the blood.red standard raised- 
And taught the boasting Gaul to yield 
On Cressy’s all-ensanguin'd field. 


The Flag, the Flag of England—that still as proudly flew 
Above tue vanquiAed hosts of France at deathless Waterloo— 
Which gave to all-endtiring fame 
Our Wellington’s immortal name. 

Then hail the Flag of England—Old England's Fl^ all hail— 
The pole-star of her children’s hopes in battle and in gale^ 
And may it never cease to wave 
In stainless triumph o’er the brave. 
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HISTORIES AND MYSTERIES.^ 

FHOsllk TRAVXLLBll*a a>LLKCTION. 

CHARLES LE MAUDIT. 

BY J. W. LAKE, OF PXUtp: ' 


THOMAS CRUC^: LE* TIREUR D'OR. 

Of fill the men of blood wliose names sully the pages of history^ 
not one can be put in parallel with Thomas Cruce,* nicknamed le 
.Tireur d’Or. Catliolics, Protestants, al^ were alike to his insatiate 
avidity for gold,and thirst for human gore. Pierre Salacede, a Spaniard, 
and zealous Catholic, liad incurred the disgrace of the Guises, by sus¬ 
taining the war in the Pays-Messin against the Cardinal de Lorraine. 
The hatred of these princes was as implacable as their ambition was 
immeasurable. Salacede, in seeking to repress the one, incurred the 
other, an offence which, with them, deserved death. It was dangerous, 
however, by open murder to “ get rid” of a foreigner, the subject of 
a sovereign with whom France was obliged to keep on good terms, 
and whom the 'house of Lorraine wished to attach to its interests— 
Salacede being, besides, a Roman Catholic. The vindictive Henri de 
Guise, however, thought that, without exposing himself to the resent¬ 
ment of dPhilip II., he might gratify his vengeance during the mas¬ 
sacre he directed, and impute the murder of the unfortunate Spaniard 
to the confusion inseparable from such a terrible crisis. The emis¬ 
saries of the duke were, accordingly, sent to the hotel inhabited by 
Salacede, with instructions to 'search for concealed Protestants. 
Salac6de himself assured them there were none in his bouse; the 
ruffians gave him the lie, and excited his anger by the most insulting 
expressions. At length Thomas Cruc6 provoked him to such a degree, 
that, in a threatening tone, he ordered them to quit the house; a 
scuffle ensued, and the Spaniard was overpowered and butchered, 
Cruce striking the first blow. 

The odious vengeance of the Due de Guise was thus satisfied. He 
had, it was true, deprived the Catliolic cause of a zealous supporter, 
while pretending to be impelled only by the Church’s* interests; but 
for that he cared little, provided he attained his object. 

Rouillard, a counsellor of parliament, and chanoine de Notre Dame, 
could not be suspected of approving the reformed creed. More than 
once, on the contrary, he had warmly defended* the interests of the 
Romish Church. Rouillard was a virtuous man, a worthy minister 
of the Catholic faith, and given to mildness and tolerance:— 

“ He had no blgoPs hate, no sectary's whim, 

Christian and countryman were dl to him.” 

Imbued wiiR the sacred precepts of religion, be taught them to the 
people without trick or disguise, and would have dreaded the divine 

> CoDtiuaed frmn page'Sio, 
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vengeance on his own head if he had dared to preach discord amongst 
his brethren, the children of one Almighty Father. He was pro¬ 
scribed by the blood-shedding fanatics of that frightful epoch, on ac¬ 
count of his tolerance; he would not ministjfr either to the sanguinary 
selfishness of the court, nor to the ignorant superstition of the multi¬ 
tude ; he preached not to die passions, but to the humanities of his 
hearers, and Cruc4 was ordered to put the virtuous Catholic pastor to 
death. During three *days, the inhuman agent of the coui$ and the 
Guises kept the aged vjptim in his, Cruce’s, house, inflicting upon him 
every species of moral and physical torture; he then lui coupa la 
gorgsy and threw the corpse into the Seine, on the banks of which he 
had established his domicile, for the horrible facility it thus afforded 
him. • 

Guillaume de Bertrand!,''Qflaster of Requests, had rendered himselC 
equally .culpable in the eyes of Catherine de Medicis and the princes 
of the house of horrain^. His fidelity to the Church of Rome was as 
generally known as his loyalty to the king, and patriotism for his 
country; but he was tolerant, and on several occasions had spoken 
leniently of the confederates. He was, therefore, consigned to the 
“ tender mercies” of the Tireur d’Or, et de Sang—, and was heard 
of no more. 

We limit to the above three illustrious personages the sad nomen¬ 
clature of the Catholics who partook the fate of the Protestants. The 
number was carefully suppressed, “ but,"says a pious Romanist of that 
awful period, on pent certifier qu’il fut considerable.’* 

To the honour of the pure and unbigoted Catholics of that perilous 
time—when pity for the proscribed was considered as a crime, and 
humanity shown to a Huguenot frequently punished as high treason-^ 
to their eternal honour be it recorded, that many eminent and zealous 
partisans of the dominant faith imitated the noble examples of Salacede, 
UouilJard, and Bertrandi, by raising their voices in favour of the per¬ 
secuted Reformers, and several, as we shall presently record, did not 
hesitate to risk the dangerous displeasure of the ^mbitious Lorraines, 
the queen-mother, nay, even of the monarch himself, by openly pro¬ 
tecting, as far as they were able, the per^cuted Protestants from the 
authorised fury of the fanatic multitude. 

Bui how many private episodes of horror might be added to the 
terrible religious and political tragedy of St. Bartholomew! How 
many parents, friends, and neighbours were sacrificed, by the means 
of salaried assassins, to motives of individual hatred, malice, and, above 
all, of interest. A Protestant was murdered witii or without the 
stimulus of a reward f but for the assassination of a Catholic there 
was a sanguinary iarijf of prices, fixing the murder at so much a head, 
according as the devoted victim was known to be more or less ardent 
in his faith. The sum demanded for an independent and opulent roan 
was.more than for a simple citizen; but for taking the life of an indi¬ 
vidual who held a public and lucrative place, the “ blood-money” re¬ 
quire was enormous. 

Such, however startling it may appear to this, enligntened age,-— 
Such is nevertheless the hideous verity. It is painful to recount deeds 
so atrdcious, so degrading to human nature—^but the lesson^ horrible 
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as it is, ** bears yet a precious jewel in its headsince it may serve 
as a beacon and a guiding-star the fatal shoals of fanaticism. 

We return to Thomas Cruc4, the assassin jmr excellence. He was 
a tall, thin man, stooping in his gait, and his eyes constantly fixed on 
the earth. His hair was black and smooth, covering a low and nar¬ 
row forehead, ploughed by the deep and premature furrows of crime, 
for he was scarcely thirty years old. His eye8| sunlien and dead, 
wiien itfjjf, animated by the genius of evil,. sparkled with the ferocious 
delight of an hyena when exulting over his he1pjess.prey. His bushy, and 
perpetually frowning eyebrows, unifing in the centre of his forehead, 
seemed to form but a single one. A fiat nose, thick negro-lips, an 
olive complexion, and a red beard, completed his hideous, physical 
characteristics. His strength was that of a giant, and he used it 
like a giant;'" a terrible proof of which^he gave on the first night of 
the massacre by slaughtering, or, in the words of an old chronicle, 
en 6gorgeant plus de 400 individus, les un^ Protestants, les autres 
Catholiques; mais que la hainc, la vengeance, la politique et I’ambi- 
tion, avait tous condemn6s au meme supplice.” 

The barbarity of Cruce was such that it even excited disapproba¬ 
tion ; it must, consequently, have far exceeded that of Coconas and 
Pezou, whose cruelties only acquired them praise. Cruce was blamed, 
but not punished. 

Presented to “ His Most Christian Majesty” Charles IX., Thomas 
Cruce boasted of his deeds during that dreadful night, wl)en, as just 
stated, he bad immolated several hundreds of the king's enemies. 
His indigeriminale and murderous frenzy, at last, rose to such a heiglit 
that it was found absolutely necessary to repress it- It is impossible 
for us to lay before our readers the repulsive details of this authorised 
assassin’s diabolical ingenuity in the act of torturing. One trait will 
suffice. Frequently, after having cruelly wounded the unfortunates 
in his power, he left them to languish, sometimes during several days, 
in the midst of the dead bodies of their relations and friends, a prey 
to hunger, thirst, and the most acute sufferings, until they perished 1 
The furies of remorse at length assailed this monster, who, shut up 
in his own magnificent apartment, shunned the sight of every human 
being, save his menials, and to them he became an object of horror. 
Hated, despised, and abandoned by God and man, he at last died 
raving mad. 


NOBLE CONDUCT OF VEZINS DE QUERCY, A CATHOLIC GENTLE- 

MAN. , • 

Vezins de Quercy was one of the most ardent supporters of the 
Catholic party. His name had become celebrated amongst the de¬ 
fenders of the faith, not only by his courage, but by his inflexible 
severity to the heretics who fell into his hands during the civil wars. 
Notwithstanding his religious rigour, and many sanguinary acts of 
which he was accused, Vezins bad preserved some embers of humanity 
in his breast. His probity, too, was undoubted, his disinl^rest^ness 
beyond suspicion; he did not make war upon the Protestants fo en^ 
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rich liimself at their cost, but with the iutimate conviction that their 
cause was adverse to the public wea1» and that in the triumph of the 
party he had espoused depended the safety of the state- It was 
seldom that a vanquished foe found generous treatment at his hands^ 
but some acts of humanity proved that the soul of the fierce warrior 
was not absolutely a stranger to that feeling. 

The famiIy«of Vezins had long been united in friendship witlf that 
of Regnier, when, unhkppily, the civil and religious disseiftsions Of 
that period broke off thqjr intimacy. Vezins remained faithful to the 
creed of his fathers; Kegnier Embraced the reform of Calvin; this 
change caused a rupture, and, finally, hatred took the place of friend¬ 
ship. Ranged under different banners, defending different interests, 
it was impossible to be otherwise; nevertheless, and almost in spite of 
themselves, they preserved ^ntiments of esteem for each oHier. The* 
impetuous Vezins had frequently sought a single combat with his 
former friend, and, mi^e than once, had been beard to swear that he 
should never be satisfied until he had deprived Calvinism of such a 
zealous sectarian. Regnier, more pacific, had always evaded an, indi¬ 
vidual contest with Vezins in battle; aware that the latter was inferior 
to him, in bodily strength and self-possession, and unwilling to push 
his resentment so far as to take the life of one for whom foritferly he 
would gladl}' have sacrificed his own. This delicacy still more irri¬ 
tated the irritable Vezins; he felt humiliated, and longed ardently to 
revenge what he regarded as a personal offence. But it was in a duel, 
or in the field of battle, that he desired to gratify his vengeful long¬ 
ings, as the idea of assassination had never for a moment been enter¬ 
tained by either of the religious foes. 

When the execution of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew was 
decided upon, the Catholic chiefs placed the utmost reliance on 
Vezins, whose hatred of the Protestants was notorious. The rigour 
with which he had always treated them, gave reason to suppose that 
he would eagerly second the court in its projects of extermination. 
It was thought that, without reflecting on the means employed for 
annihilating the sect,, he would only consider uie advantage to be 
derived on attaining that object. The ^astonishment of those who 
communicated to him the horrible conspiracy was, therefore, great 
when he promptly declared that he would never take any part in such 
a savage proscription. 

The hands of a soldier of the faith," exclaimed the noble Catholic, 
“shall never be polluted by cowardly murder I—What, massacre 
enemies who repose in peace amongst us upon the faith of treaties I— 
it would be adding perjury to murder, two crimes equally odious.” 

“ The safety of the state ordains it; the interest of the church 
commands it.” 

“ Honour disapproves it,” rejoined the gallant soldier; “ humanity 
condemns it; vengeance and ambition alone authorise it. To massacre 
defenceless men, under whatsoever pretext, is an action atrocious, 
infamous, and which nothing can legitimate. I have proved my devo¬ 
tion to religion and to the king; I am always reqdy to shed my blood 
in their cause, to brave every peril, to sacrifice my life for the triumph 
of both. But to profit by the credulity, the confidence of our^ne- 
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mleBf to slaughter them unarmed and unpiepared, is a deed of which 
I will never be guilty^ of which I will never become an accomplice." 

** When the king commands^” said an emissary of the Lorraine prince^ 
I should imagine that the first duty of a subject is to obey." 

“ Such is the reasoning of a vile slave," replied the noble Vezins ; 
but a French soldier dares to resist orders which his conscience tells 
him are iniquitous/* 

• “ The most severe punishment will be mflioted on all who refuse to 
obey those I now deliver to you." 

Your menaces 1 disdain.. Whatever pdbalty 1 may incur,,! will 
bear with resignation. 1 will prefer it to any favour 1 might purchase 
at the expense of what a Christian and a soldier should hold most 
dear.” . 

^ ** Such is your final determination ?" 

** It is unchangeable I If I fall in my resolution, then you may be 
permitted to call me a coward and a perjurer.” 

The agents of the Due de Guise withdrew stupified. The anterior 
conduct of Vezins appeared so opposite to his present language, that 
it passed their understanding. 

In the mean time the Protestant Hegnier, who dwelt in a remote 
quarter of the capital, was a prey to the most poignant alarms, not for 
himself, but for the tender objects in whom all his aifections were 
centred'^his tfdored wife and his daughter Adelaide. Fli^t was im* 
practicable; resistance useless. He pressed in his arms, too feeble to 
defend them, the cherished partner of his bosom and the fair child of 
their affection; they all fell on their knees, and prayed fervently. 

At this moment a frightful noise was heard. The house was at* 
tacked—the doors burst open—the terrified domestics, with shrieks 
of horror, rushed into the room, where the hapless trio were imploring 
heavenly protection;—they wer&followed by a band of armed men;— 
Vezins was at their head / • • , • 

Uegnier thought his last moment was at hand; and, resolving to 
sell his life dearly, mepared to throw himself on him he considered his 
deadly foe. Several of the men, however, interposed, and rendered 
all his efforts powerless. His wife sunk fainting on the floor; his 
youthful daughter fell at tKe feet of him she had learnt to dread as 
the persecutor, and whom she now thought was about to become the 
murderer of her parents and herself. 

Pity I pardon !" cried the distracted daughter—not for myself, 
but for my parents I Take my life, but O spare theirs !" 

The spell of suppliant beauty had, at this terrible period, lost its 
power over the greater portion of the fanafje assassins. Vezins 
seemed to be as unmoved by die heart-rending accentg, as by the 
generous devotedness of the imploring Adelaide. It was not the first 
time that the cruel warrior had repulsed such prayers, and more than 
once he had answered them by death. In this moment, hov^ever, be 
displayed less barbarity. An evanescent emotion, instantly repressed, 
passed over his rugged features. Without acceding to the supplica- 
tjfim oS RegdiePs daughter, yet not tearing her heart a refusal, 
iie said, 

Rise! and (Aiey* alt of yoi^ wiihaut resistance/* 
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** Monster I" cxcFaimedi Regnier» the tears of innocence cannot 
touch thy savage heart; hasten, then, hasten to order my death, or 
the horror thy presence excites in me will abridge my torments^ and 
deprive thee of the delight of shedding my blood I” 

The invectives of the father apparently produced no more impres¬ 
sion on him to whom they were addressed, than the tears of Che young 
girl. Without even looking at Regnier, he turned to his followers, 
and commanded them to es^cute the orders he had given. Tlie Cal¬ 
vinist resisted in vain; his wife, recovered from her swoon, despair- 
ingly clung to her husbdhd, and Adelaide tremblingly followed them. 
Whatever were the ulterior designs of Vezins, he, however, did not 
separate them. All the three were conducted into the courtyard of 
the hotel, w^ere horses were ready, on which they were forced to 
mount; the troop of the Catholic chief encircled them ; he placed ^ 
himself at their head, and, thming to his prisoners, pronounced, in a 
menacing tone, the fol^wing terrible words, 

Keep tlie strictest lienee. The instant you break it shall be that 
of your death 1” 

Vezins and his escort were allowed to pass uninterruptedly through 
the scenes of horror enacting in divers parts of the capital. His noble 
resistance to the orders of the court had been kept as secret as pos¬ 
sible, from the fear that it might become contagious; and those that 
saw him with his prisoners, concluded, from his knAwn hatred to 
heretios, that his temporary forbearance was induced by aught save 
motives of humanity. At length they emerged from that city of 
slaughter; but each step that increased their distance from it increased 
their agonised apprehensions; and when the horses stopped or slack¬ 
ened their pace for a moment, they thought they had reached the 
spot of their destined sacrifice. Vezins and his troop, as well as the 
prisoners, kept the most rigid silencep -During the whole journey the 
three Protestants remained in the same cruel perplexity; the greatest 
attention was, nevertheless, shown them, and hope might have en¬ 
tered their hearts but from their knowledge of the character of the 
man into whose hands they had fallen. Several da^s had thus elapsed, 
when one evening the turrets of an antique castle were discernible to 
the travellers in the distance. Absorbed in his affliction, Regnier liad 
hitherto took no heed of the country they passed over; but he now 
perceived that they had arrived in Le Querci, and that the chateau 
whither they were proceeding was that of his enemy. 

At a Jiappier period, Vezins and Regnier had there passed theic 
earliest'y^rg, united hy the most sincere friendship. The latter now 
imagined tba^ by a rq^nement of cruelty, he who had so often sworn 
to take his life, meant to consummate the sacrifice in these haunts 
which had so often witnessed their juvenile sports and ancient afPec-* 
tion. His head bowed on hU breast, tears long restrained forced 
a passage, and his faltering voice murmured a few indistinct words of 
d^p&ir. The weather was as serene as the minds erf* the unfortunate 
travellers were agitated. A soft breeze scarcely shook the surround¬ 
ing foliage, and the silence that reigned all around watt only broken 
by the measured steps of the horses,—and sonietimes too, by the 
Sighs of tim prisoners. ^ 
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It was night when they arrived before t^e drawbridge, whidh was 
lowered at the master's voice; they all passed over ^ and it was 
drawn up again behind the last cavalier. Uegnier coulqPot withhold 
an exclamation of terror. It seemed to him as if himself and family 
had just entered their tomb, on crossing the inhospitable threshold of 
his eneniy's dwelling. Vezins dismounted, and the others did the 
same* The prisoners were conducted into one of the lower halls of 
the chateau, the door was double-locked, and«the^ were left to weep 
alone. 

“ Where are we ?’* cried the trembling pal tner of Regnier. 

In the dwelling of our foe/’ exclaimed the husband; where he 
has, doubtless, brought us for the purpose of more surely satiating his 
unjust hatred.” ^ 

At thetsame moment, Vezins himself stood before them. He had 
heard the last words of the Protestant. ' 

** Reassure thyself,” said he to Regnier, had my intention been 
to have basely taken thy life, the sentence of death pronounced 
against all those of thy parly, offered me every facility to satisfy my 
vengeance. But, far from me be the horrible idea of polluting my hand 
by assassination. I have combated, with honour, the enemies of my 
faith. I have frequently been severe, perhaps cruel, to the van¬ 
quished ; yet, nevertheless, my heart has more than once disavowed 
the dreadful sciences pronounced by my tongue. A soldier ought to 
stifle the feelings of pity when the interest of the cause he defends 
ordains it; but when he has sheathed his sword, he may open his bo¬ 
som to that divine sentiment. The God I adore prescribes the for¬ 
giveness of injuries. His justice, sooner or later, will overtake those 
perverse men, who usurp His name to legitimate their furious pas¬ 
sions. I condemn them, and, in saving thee, I wish to save.them a 
crime. Would to heaven I could have saved from their cruelty a 
greater number of victims! . . • . You are all in safety here; 

remain until the danger is over; and then, Regnier, if you wish it, we 
will, with equal arms, decide our long quarrel.” 

The Protestant’^ transition from despair to joy was such, that it 
nearly overpowered him. He fell, almost inanimate, into the arms of 
his liberator. * 

** My God I” exclaimed he, ** thou savest my life, and those of ray 
family, and thou restorest me my friend I" 

Adelaide and her mother bathed with their tears the knees of the 
generous Catholic. He raised them up, pressed his fri^^ to his 
heart, and to escape this gratitude, hastened out of the He 

then gave some orders regarding the manner in^which his guests were 
to be treated during their sojourn in his castki, remountra bis horse, 
and returned to Paris* 


ROYAL JESUITISM—COURAGEOUS HUMANITY OF SEVERAL CA¬ 
THOLIC CHIEFS-LAST days of CHARLES LE MAUDIT. 

; Charles, who at first had'only experienced joy at getting rid of his 
^^.iBi{i)acable enemies/* {according to his mother'ls pbritsebll^l^i}^ now 
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began to feel not remorse, i>ut fear. He reflected upon the troubles 
that might efljjkie therefrom, if the different governors of the provinces 
were not disced to obey his orders, as they had been too faithfully 
obeyed in the metropolis. He took advantage of a moment when 
Catherine had left him to give instructions to her agents, c^led into 
his presence his brother, the Due d'Anjou, and some of his minist^; 
and after having Communicated to diem his determination, he or¬ 
dered letters, with his royal seal, to be despatched in his name to 
the governors of the principal provinces, stating that he himself 
had been for nothing in all that* had just passed at Paris; that he 
had taken measures to arrest the course of the massacre ; and that it 
was to the Guises that alone must be attributed the violation of the 
peace, “ which," continued the Jesuitical monarch, I will hence¬ 
forth maintain and make respected in all its conditions. Ldt this be • 
known to all my Protestant subjects, etc." These letters were 
scarcely sealed ere thej^avere despatched by couriers, who had orders 
to travel with the utmost speed. Tranquillized by this measure, 
Charles reappeared In the midst of his court, affecting the liveliest 
gaiety, and receiving the felicitations of his odious courtier^, for having 
just assured 4 la France une paix inalterable. The son of Medicis 
listened complaisantly^o these praises, and in his horrible exultation 
he ordered a sumptuous banquet to be prepared in the.grand saloon, 
inviting to it the fanatics and flatterers that encircled him. The din¬ 
ner-hour, at that period, was generally noon ; the circumstance, how¬ 
ever, caused a deviation from this rule, and the feast did not commence 
till towards evening. The whole of that day, except the brief space 
of time hypocritically occupied during his mother's absence, had been 
employed in ordering fresh massacres, or in witnessing them I Before 
sitting down to table, the king gave orders to suspend the execution, 
because il etoit jaloux d'en etre spSetateur, et c’e4t 6tr£ d^rober 
quelqpe chose a ses sanguinaires plaisirs que de verser le sang en 
son absence "III* 

Charles compelled the iKing of Navarre and thg Prince de Conde 
to be present at this banquet, for the purpose of insulting them by his 
brutal invectives against the reformers ; Addressing his sister, the 
Queen of Navarre, he said, 

** Par le sang-dieiX, Marguerite, 1 shall never forget that 1 am in 
some sort indebted to you for the triumph I have just obtained." (It 
required an occasion like your marriage to enable me to catch all those 
accursed Protestants in one net.t) 

Catherine was soon informed by her favourite son, D'Anjou, of the 

* A Cntholic historian. 

f During the peace, or rather truce, between llie Court and the Huguenot party. 
CoHgny, wisliing to employ hia soldiers, proposed, through Louis de Nassau, a 
testant chief, that the king should send them to aid the insurgent patriots of the Lowp' 
Countries against the Spaniards. Cbariee wished to confer with the admiral on the 
auMeot, and at length the latter, with the principal leaders of the confederates, came 
to Faris. Notwithstanding the cajoleries of the court, luany of Coligny’s partisans 
advised him and his party to leave the capital. The marriage, however, of Charles's 
sister >vith ,the Frotestant King of Navarre, retarded their departure j and, at the 
flame .rime, e^ved to render the admiral a greater dupe than ever to the maobinaiious 
of Charles. 

^^^<7 1844. — ^voL. XXXIX.— MO. clvi. c c 
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letters Charles had transmitted to the proi^ncial governors; and» with 
her usual address, not only obtained fVom him a writtdikretractation, 
but also prevailed upon the despicable monarch to subsmute orders of 
the most sanguinary nature, for exterminating the Protestants in all 
dircctioiis, which were immediately expedited to the different autho¬ 
rities. The horrible scenes of which Paris had just been the theatre, 
were now renewed on all points of the kingdowt ; <*<he French soil 
was inundated with the blood of its children ; the earth was covered 
with dead bodies, whose putrefaction tainted the air witli pestilential 
miasmas; the streams of rivers were equally infected; it was long ere 
they dared to drink ^ their blood-stained waters, or eat' of the hsh 
they contained." ^ Charles found, however, amongst those to whom 
he had confided the horrible functions of massacreing hi% subjects, men 
' magnanfmous enough not to fear exposing themselves to his vengeance, 
by refusing to become the ministers of his fury* Amongst those 
heroes of humanity, we cannot forbear citing^the names of the follow¬ 
ing noble Catholics,' who incurred the perilous anger of the court, by 
refusing to become the wholesale butchers of their persecuted, although 
Protestant ^brethren. The Comte de Tendes, governor of La Pro¬ 
vence; Saint Henan, of L’Auvergne TGordes, of Dauphiny ; Chabot- 
Cbarmi, of Burgundy; Mandelot, of Lyons; Le Guicho, of Macon; 
Tannequy-le-yeneur, Matignen, and Villeneuve, in Normandy* The 
noble response of Saint Henan, on acknowledging the receipt of the 
letters, by which Charles ordered the destruction of heresy, must be 
inserted; the following is a literal translation :— 


** Sire,—- 1 respect your majesty too much to believe that the new 
despatches I have received contain the expression of his will; and if, 
unfortunately, it should be so, 1 still respect his majesty too much to 
obey him." 

We must now conclude this Sanguinary history with a brief recapi¬ 
tulation of the leading events that marked the remainder of Charles’s 
reign. 

The two illustrious prisoners, Henri de Navarre, and^the Prince de 
Cond^, were compelled outwardly to abjure the reformed religion; 
and this circumstance seemed in the eyes of the court to legitimate 
all the crimes of Saint Bartholomew. This tyrannic act, however, 
produced an effect diametrically opposed to the expectations of Cathe¬ 
rine and her son, as it produced many partisans to the cause of the 
Calvinists* Several Catholic noblemen leagued witli them against 
‘their oppressors, and even adopted their creed; amongst these was 
the chivalrous Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne. 
Throughout Germany.a general cry of indig^tion was raised at the 
cruel perfidy of the French court; but it was in England especially 
that the Protestant refugees found the most hospitable shelter and 
Jilaympathy. Philippe 11* of Spain, the instigator of Charles IX., pub¬ 
licly expressed his aj^robatton at the latter's conduct, expecting, 
though in the end di^ppdinted, to profit by it; but some of tWt mo- 
ufreh'S 'wrilings, still ex^nt, contain the most injurious epithets 
a^ed to French king, bis mother, and the principal 

court,o^-^oonvincibg proofii that he demised ^m all. ^be iet^ 

* Freaelr liiatorisn* 
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tersy aOdr^se'cI f^'oiii the L(Aivre to the court of Homey attesting' that 
the massacre^ad taken place by the king's express command^ were 
hailed with delight. By the Pope’s orders, the triumph of the church 
was celebrated by public f&tes* and his Holiness himself gave several 
on a most magnificent scale. Processions and thanksgivings- were 
ordainedy and a solemn mass was celebrated by the Cardinal de 
rainCy (a Guise?) anNtccomplice, in the horrible conspiracy. By order 
of the Pope, Gregory, a tableau was placed in the Vatican, represent-* 
ing the carnage of the Calyinists, at the bottom of which was written 
these words ^ * 

The Sovereign Pontiff approves the massacre of Saint Bartho¬ 
lomew.” 

Another tabli^au, which removes all doubt of the part taken by tlie 
court of Rome in that catastrophe, represents that the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, in the name of the Most Christian Monarch, thanks the 
Saint Siege for its sage Counsels given to him, for the extirpation of 
heresy. Medals, too, were struck ta commemorate the event, bearing, 
on one side, this inscription—“ Ugonotorum strages, 1572;" and on 
the other—** Gregorius XIIL, Pont. Max. Annus I.” The par¬ 
liament of Paris" decided that a solemn pfocession should take place 
every year on Saint Bartholomew's Day, for the purpose of thanking 
the Almighty for having delivered France from the scourge of heresy. 
The same decision was taken by the court of Rome. 

In the mean time the situation of Charles le Maudit was horrible. 
The rapid progress of his malady presaged his approaching deatlu 
Already abandoned by ail good men, he was soon forsaken by his own 
creatures. He was, moreover, at variance with Catherine, who 
ceased to treat him with even tlie appearance of respect. Conspira¬ 
cies and civil war were rife without the palace walls, and within the 
shadow of a king. Finalljf the intrigufhg and inconstant character of 
his brother, the Due d’Alen 90 il, filled the measure of his family tor-; 
ments, and embittered his last dreadful moments. His virtuous con¬ 
sort, Elizabethxd’Autt‘ich4y did not abandon him, hut he supported 
her presence with pain. His nurse was the sole being fr0m whom he 
received some consolation. If the queen essayed to revive his hope 
and his courage, to restore peace to his spirit, he exclaimed, Ah I 
flatter me not . . • why*did 1 not follow your advice? • . • But, 
no . •*. I obeyed that of my enemies ... 1 ministered to jtheir fury, 
and what blood has been shed • • . how many victims made-l” Theiii 
he fell into frightful convulsions, and fits of terrible rage, which sub- * 
sided into the most gloomy and profound sadness. At one moment he 
ordered that all the Hil^enots in his kingdom, without exception, 
should be massacred; the next, he would shower wealth upon them, 
and confide Uie first places in the state to their charge, and thus re- 

C air, as much as possible, the evils he had caused them. His wishes, t 
owever, for good or for ill, were alike disregarded, the power be hod 
so cruelly abused was fast flitting from his hands. ^ Blood!” re¬ 
peated he without ceasing—** always blood !** He had it in ^ct always 
oefora his eyes, for his own was escaping by ever^. pore.* In this 
awftd utate, with no consdation on earth, no m heaven^ he lin- 

** An historicsl fact. 
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gered amidst the intrigues of the court,,disregarded, despised, neg¬ 
lected by ell save his ancient nurse, and the charitably sympathy of 
his wife* At length }^is complaint made such rapid progress, that his 
physician announced to him he had but a few hours to live. He 
“ died, d)ut made no sign/' on the thirtieth of May$ 1574. 


The fate of most of the principal actors in the dreadful scenes just 
recounted is worthy of remark-— ^ 

Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

The Cardinal de Lorraine died suddenly in 1574, and Catherine de 
Medicis was accused of having poisoned him. ,, 

, In 1568, Henri Due de Guise, and his brother, were assassinated 
by order of Henry III. The Due d’Aumale and Cosseins were killed 
at the siege of La llochelle. Besme, the assassin of Coligny, was 
poignarded. Maurevert was slaitj by De Money,* the son of one of 
his victims. Ken6, accused of having poisoned the Queen of Na¬ 
varre, Jeitn d'Albert, died upon a fumier^ rongi par les vers^ Henry 
III. (the Due d*Anjou) was assassinated by Jacques Clement, in 
1588. 

The massacre of Saint Bartholomew produced a terrible effect fur 
the race of De Valois, as it precipitated them from the throne/^ and 
placed there in their stead, the Bourbons, whom their predecessors 
had already by^eld, with such a jealous eye, occupy that of Navarre.**" 


A FATHER'S LAMENT. 

IJNKS TO THE MEUOBY OF THE ELDEST SON OP 1. O., ESQ,, WHO, AFTER 
BEING SHIPWRECKED ON THE COAST OP CHINA, WAS SAVAGELY TOR¬ 
TURED, AND THEN MURDERED, BY TBE NATIVES. 

My own Fair Boy! my own Fair Boy ! 

I never mefre shall see. 

That beaming eye of youth and joy 
Look up in love to me! 

Thou wert thy father’s—mother's pride, 

Their hope without alloy; * 

But far away from home thou died,— 

Our own—our own Fair Boy! 

My own Brave Boy! my own Bsave Boy! 

tiad’st thou in battle fell, 

Thy gallant spirit dying took 
A soldier’s proud farewell; 

It would have sooth'd our deep, deep woe .... 

But Heaven's high will be ^nel 
Thou wert too good to dwell below— 

Our own—Oiir own Sweet Son ! 

tJ* July 1850 has, in the person of LonU PhUippe, reidseed the 

De Valois branch on the Oallio by expelling the Bo^ubena 1 . 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF HENRI QUATRB^ OR THE DAYS OF THB'luEAGUE." 

CHAPTER XV. 

“ When I record witljin my inusinR znind 
Tbe noble^tunes of ^ighta bewicht in love. 

Such aolace for myself iherein 1 find 
As nothing uisy xuy fired fansie move/* 

' Gascoigne. 

Twbnty-fcIur hours had elapsed since the last conversation with 
the Coadjutor, and St. Maur was again in the prelate’s closet, awaiting * 
his return from the H6tel de Chevreuse. 

When De Retz ap|^eared, he complained of fatigue, and of the 
weight of care on fiis mind. • 

As soon as the affair of the herald is despatched, we ipust rescue 
the Prince, or Mazarin will prove an overmatch for us,” was the first 
remark he uttered; to which, after a pause, he added —** Of what 
avail is all our dlever plotting ? If the Prince were free, but for one 
da^ he would effect more than all that ^has been done since the 
C jreinal played that scurvy trick.^ 

St. Maur perceived that his temper was rufHed, and, knowing that 
the usual course of political events exercised but little influence on 
his lively and volatile mind, he attributed the change to some fresh 
storm at the H6tel de Chevreuse, or that the old quarrel bad broken 
out afresh. 

Instead of requiring, as the youth expected, a report of his commis¬ 
sion, De Retz indulged in a ramb]ing*train of reflections, mixed with 
murmurs, and half-confidential hints, as though he wished to be drawn 
out on the subject of his distress. 

I am watehed, St. Maur; there are secret spies who track me 
wherever I go,’’ said the prelate. 1 have been told this evening of 
all my actions throughout the day. In theBafternoon I went «out pri¬ 
vately—even that was discovered—and the dress 1 wore.” 

“ The life of Monseigneur is too precious to be wantonly exposed 
without an escort; within these walls he is safe from all machinations," 
remarked the youth. 

“ Time alone teaches skill," said De Retz, brightening, “and you* 
have not the art of concealing your purpose. But I will give you my 
confidence. 1 admire silence on the scene at the h6tel, and may 
trust to your prudence." 

Recalling the youth’s recollection to Mademoiselle’s ebullition of 
rii^e, he said she bore too hard upon him. Was it not enough that 
be paid h^r a homage and devotion which scandalized all Paris, 
person of its future archbishop? ^ot that he cared for 
the scandid-^let that rest with both fatlier and uncle,, who would 
have him a priest. But with respect to a man>of his character, 
the U^y to whom his knee was bent should have the forbear- 

* Contiiia^ from p. *^79. 
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ance not to exercise too close a scrutllly over his conduct and 
actions. She would galp more by this way, through his generosity of 
nature, than by striving, to storm hini into constancy, '^e Duchess, 
he said, expected much through his interest, when the time arrived 
for the court to buy its peao^with the Fronde; but if he were to be 
slowly roasted at the fire of Mademoiselle's indignation, it were better 
lie should break at once—though there was a Q^sciifatioif and a charm 
in this youthful, wild, and impetuous beaOty, which he admitted he 
could not resist, despite her want ^of decosum and of the graces of 
cultivated society. ' 

His own life, he said with enthusiam, was a romance. There was 
nothing excelling, nothing equalling it, in the French novds; and it 
pleased t)ira to find a being, like Isabella de Chevreush, whose very 
'existence, in such a polished era, was a xiysterv and a wonder. They 
were born each for the sake of the other. Still, it behoved not even 
her to tempt him top strongly to break his silken chains. 

It was only yesterday, he said, that he had seen, while preaching 
at N6tre D^me, a damsel whose face forcibly struck his fancy, as re¬ 
sembling the Clotildes and Ermengafdes of the darker ages, such as 
are oft depicted in the monkish missals of the period—innocent, yet 
high-minded and full of character. 

It was this admiration which brought destruction so near his head; 
but, if it had ended there, he sliould not have cared. Unfbrtuna^y, 
in talking to his principal valet, a confidant in his love affairs, he 
found that the dian knew the lady by siglit, and had oflen* seen her 
going to prayers, on lay days, to the church of St. Paul aPd St. Louis, 
in the Rue St. Antoine. 

Tempted, as the Coadjutor declared, out of revenge to Mademoi¬ 
selle, to see the unknown once more, he went privately this morning 
to the church of St. Paul, and*had the felicity of being rewarded for 
his pains. He should have followed the damsel home, and ascertained 
her name and lineage, had he not found himself most unexpectedly 
dogged and watched by two men, who seemed to ac^ independently of 
each other, but were certainly both intent on watching his motions, 
and who, as he had afterwards reason to suppose, knew his person, 
notwithstanding the disguise. He, therefore, gave up the attempt^ 
and should, in future, he said, employ his valet, the Italian Jocoso, in 
making inquiries respecting the lady, for he would npt be driven from 
any pursuit, though quite willing to be coaxed out of it; 

On supping, as usual, at the Hotel, a fresh storm awaited him, and 
the events of the day were detailed so succinctly, as to leave no doubt 
lliat Mademoiselle, in her jealousy, had empipyed spies. 

And such was his infatuation and weakness, as the prelate Oilniitted, 
that these trifling matters gave more concern, and vexed toe soul 
more, than all the ntachinery of the Fronde, 

But there is some portion of this adventure," continued De Retz, 
which you may tlirow light on. Jocoso accom})anied me to the 
church, and he now assures me that one of the spies was admitted to 
your apartment this evening," 

JIus Was U rather startling announcement; it took ihe secretary by 
; and he could not help hetraying an emotion which did not 
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pass unperceived. He sajr that an explanation was necessary, and 
told De Retz that the man with whom he had had the interview was 
his countryman, whose fidelity he could vouch for, and who had been 
employed in gathering information^^respecting De Broussel. 

“ Well, it is strange I” observed the Coadjutor, musing. “I told 
you the men were not allies, and possibly^our pioneer was led into a 
wrong scent. ^BtiLjet me hear your report—I quite forget the 
Fronde in these foolish adventures.” 

Like n)any others similarly circumstanced, St. Maur did not state 
how much was owing to His own industry, and how much to the per- 
severence of his protege^ but took the eCitire merit to himself, although 
acknowledging, as indeed he had already done in accounting for the 
reception of Jples, that he had taken advantage of the services of 
otherg. • ^ 

The information pleased thh Coadjutor extremely. He admitted 
that he knew but little qif the private concerns of these families of the 
Robe, though De Broussbl’s vanity he had certainly heard of before, 
and had built some hopes on that foundation, which was the cause of 
St, Maur's commission. Of Philipe du Tremblay he knew nothing. 

“ But I am now safe with the president,” continued De Retz, « for 
the pride and poverty of this Du Tremblay is a sure card in my 
hands. What can I offer him ? There is nothing better I can think 
of than transferring Beaufort’s friend to the Pont de 1 Arche, which 
will be near his own^Iands, and giving Du Tremblay the Bastille. 
What think you, St. Maur—would not the old man be jileased to have 
a son-in-law governor of the Bastille ? He would look on the appoint* 
ment with complacency, for the effect of his influence would be thus 
perceptible in the immediate circle of his popularity. 

The secretary acquiesced in the propriety of the offer, and the 
strength of the Coadjutor’s arguments, ^ ^ 

‘‘And he has an unmarried daughter—and beautiful?” said De 

Retz, inquiringly. 

“It is so reported,” replied the secretary. 

“ Then do you marry her, St. Maur,” cried De Retz, “ and replace 
that lost ideiad, Du Plessis, with the fair De Broussel, and you shall 
have whatever the Fronde can give. Thdl'e are many pretty faces 

claim kindred with the parliament.” ^ 

St. Maur coloured in confusion, much unlike an archbishop s secre¬ 
tary, and a courtier of Anne of Austria. Twice in the same day had 
this match been proposed, and he knew not whether to resent it most , 
in the lordly De Retz or the menial Jules Martin. 

“ Well 1 you pause,*; cried the Coadjutor, laughing; but remem¬ 
ber, Du Tremblay got o^er his scruples in marrying with the Robe. 
It was wise, for money is the prime mover. The Fronde often stands 
still for the want of it. If it bad not been for the loan from Madrid, 

I know not what would have become of us. Troops must be paid— 
powder and rations cost money—and tliough I strain my lungs in the 
pulpit; ever to the tune of give, give, give, our treasury is empty. We 
must again resort to Spain 1” . « . 

“ I hope not r exclaimed St. Maur emphatically ^ . 

“ That is spol^ea like a Frenchman/’ rejoined the Coadjutor, and 
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I honour you for it; but the Fronde shalltnot die whilst its pulse can 
be fed, come the gold from where it may. You may now retire, but 
think of the old president's daughter.’* 

There was much for St. Maur td think of, and in the catalogue the 
president’s daughter mightbe included, but the fair devotee of the 
church'of St. Paul and St.l-ouis gave him much more concern. It 
was very apparent she had attracted more than tjjre posing admiration 
*of De RetZi and, from his known impetuosity and wildness of cha¬ 
racter, it was equally certain, as he had himself in confidence averred, 
that he would%ive the relns-to his passion, if it were only to mortify 
De Chevreuse. Impatient of control and discipline, though capable 
of giving both day and night to study and political pursuits, he was 
the very last man to be dragooned into love and fidelity.., 

Knowing this, St. "Maur foresaw jjanger to the ii^llloct of the 
Coadjutor’s passion—who had also interested the secretary more than 
he was himself conscious of—and embarrasspsnt to the Fronde and 
De Retz from the anticipated clFects of Isabt^'^de Chevreuse’s ex¬ 
asperated jealousy. What was of still more ^mzzling character, and 
more immediately concerned the youth, was Jocoso’s presumed dis¬ 
covery, that Jules Martin had been playing the spy on the disguised 
Coadjutor. There was no clue to the motive for such a proceeding, 
if the valet were correct in his assertion ^'^but the barber was really 
such an eccentric, and in some degree presumptuous servant, that it 
was useless speculating on his actions. St. Maur had, therefore, no 
alternative but to wait till the morrow, and resolve his doubts at the 
fountain-head—even from the lips of the barber himself. 

Impatient to clear up the mystery, he rose early, and went to his 
new ally and aide-de-camp, whom he fortunately found at home, and 
the shop free from customers or visitors. To the abrupt question of 
whether he had been in the charch of St. Paul and St. Louis yester¬ 
day, the barber replied, with some confusion, that he certainly had 
been there—^but he much wondered how monsieur knew of it—but he 
was there for no unworthy purpose, merely following Mademoiselle 
dc Broussel and Josephine to prayers. 

* “ How ?—what ?—De jlroussei ?” exclaimed St. Maur, in astonish¬ 
ment. A new light burst in upon him ; the fair unknown of Ndtre 
Dame, the youthful devotee so regular in her attendance at prayers 
at the church of St. Paul, could be no other than Mademoiselle de 
Broussel. Still further questioning Jules verified the idea. Little 
- had he imagined, that the lady twice proposed as a bride so uncere¬ 
moniously, was already an object of his sympathy—as little could she 
imagine herself the cause of strife between th» Coadjutor of Paris and 
the fair scion of the house of Chevreuse 1 What will be the feelings 
of De Retz, when he discovers that the damsel he himself is in pur- 
of is the same he has recommended his secretary topey court 
to ? This thought induced a smile which very much relieved the 
anxiety of the barber, who had begun to suspect tbat he was the 
cause'of some mischief which would destroy all the fine air-castles of 
his imagination. 

, It was accident, Jules declared, tliat caused him to quit the presio 
dem’s house a few moments aRer Josephine and her young mistiness 
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Frauc6sco stood where be had left him, leaning against the wall of 
the^inter's studio, crushedAnd astounded. Like one who had been 
disporting in pleasant dreams on a couch of fragrant flowers, and is 
awoke by precipitation from his joyous slumber and his delicious pil* 
lowing down some monstrous pfecipicc- For two long years had 
Francesco toiled at his easel, a glance from the bright ey^s of Isidora 
at once his imypirat^on and liis reward. Those eyes miglit well inspire 
love—but could they inspire gl^ius ? Unquestionably they had taught 
him‘indefatigable industry — witness the long display of paintings 
which poor Franceseef had sa pompously marshalled around that 
studio as pleaders and witnesses for him. Never had mortal youth 
done more—but had he done it well? The old painter had declared 
that he would give his child only to one who should prov^himself a 
worthy disciple of his noblq art, and to render himself thus qualified 
had Francesco toiled for two long years. In that very room he hatl 
assembled all that he had accomplished, and thither he had led his 
master to witness the congregated pleaders for his favour, and to ask 
for his guerdon.^^ut from this pinnacle of hope the old painter had 
remorselessly dashra him down into the deepest abyss of despair. He 
had scorned his pretensions, outraged his self-love, condemned him to 
association with the vulgar and the sensual-minded, declared his ina¬ 
bility for even the reception of lofty aspirations, s{)oken with scorn of 
that most useful quality of industry, reviled its painstaking product, 
preferred a scrawl from the hand of the idle and profligate Lopez, 
and—utterly and hopelessly—denied him Isidora ! 

Poor Francesco stood leaning against that wall, in the scene of all 
his hopes and all his toils, surrounded by the numerous progeny of 
Ins labours, which seemed, with changed visages, to be glaring upon 
him from their canvass, reproaching him with their deformed creation, 
and asking him why he had dared#to call into being their monstrous 
ugliness. The saints now looked like demons, and the holy men and 
martyrs as though they were under the influence of Satanic posses¬ 
sion. Angels scowled upon him with malignaqt brows, and apostles 
mocked him. Even seraphic intelligences gibed and jeered him. 
Gradually the congregated multitude ground, as if weary of longer 
tame endurance of their own injurious deformity, seemed to warm into 
life. Eyes rolled, fingers pointed, lips flouted, until, seeming to gain 
energy from impunity, the whole troop united in a whirling dance 
around him, mocking, pointing, gibing, jeering, practising every pos¬ 
sible derisive contortion, all under the apparent influence of malignant 
demoniacal possession. 

Poor Francesco*? hfain rocked and reeled, his eyes burned in their 
sockets, his lip writhed, his limbs quaked, his very soul trembled* 
Suddenly starting from his leaning position, he passionately doubled 
his fist in the face of St. Peter, and aimed a blow at the reverend bald 
bead. It seemed to him, however, that the saint gave him a heavy 
return with his massive keys, which sent him headlong backwards into 
a caldron of boiling oil in which St. John was beigg immersed, who 
feeling the additional weight thus heaped upon him, and apparently 
indignant at the intrusion, threw him off with an energy that impair 
hhn upon the spear of thfe archangel Michael, who, in his fum, re- 
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pulsed him by suddenly raising the unhappy artist on its point, and, 
having swung him leisurely round so as So make the circuit of his 
gibing audience, hurled him, with most fnangel-Iike precipitation, to 
the ground, where as he lay, some dozen little rosy hours, headed by 
a malignant urchin of a Cupid, seeified to separate tliemselves from 
the canvass where he had painted tliem, the latter remorselessly 
pinching, piercing, and wounding him with his arpw^ as though it 
were delectable amusement, the forgfer dnduktnously gathering a 
whole forest of thorns from among tlieir own flowery flutters, and stick¬ 
ing them into his hapless body just as if he*had been a pincushion. 
These prickings aroused the miserable and much-abused Francesco, 
and he raised himself from the floor, where doubtless he was^ lying 
glaring iniiis turn on the motley assemblage, who, apparently forgetful 
of their ov^n heavenly nature, were still m^clting, mowing, and gibing 
around him. 

Not angets, but fiends I** exclaimed Francesco, as, starting upon bis 
feet in a frenzy of spirit, he glared around*him—**not angels and 
saints, but fiends !—fiends 1’* he frenziediy excl^i^ed. “ Yet think 
not I will brook your malignancy! Ah ha, spims though ye be, 1 
am your master spirit still. Tliere’s for you, Saint Peter, and now gibe 
at me again—not if you dare, but if you canT and the painter, dip¬ 
ping a large brush into a can of paint, furiously dashed it into the 
very eyes of tKe apostolic resemblance. And thou, Saint John ! 
There I there I Take that, mocking bravoes ! and that! and‘that! 
There, thou Saint Michael, take that for thy sneer I And thou, Dan 
Cupid, that for thy goading! And thou, Holy Mary—nay, but thou 
'dost look piteously upon me! Thou seest how I am crushed with this 
grief! howl am derided by these mocking spirits! Thou dost look 
upon me with the eyes of my Isidora, and those dear eyes fill with tears. 
O Holy Mary, mother, dost thou \^eep for me?—for me, wretch that 
1 am I Ah, see, the tears in thine eyes have brought wet drops to mine !*' 
And tears came to the impassioned and infuriated painter’s relief, 
and once again, prostrate on the floor, that dew which cools the 
parched and burning \}rain fell gently from his burning eyes. He 
looked around on the work of^devastation which he had wrought in 
the paroxysm of his insanity. He bad defaced the products of his 
whole course of labours. The blotched masses which now met his 
gaze were all that remained of his previous years ofjpatie/it industry-— 
that industry which had cost him so much, yet whicn had been counted 
rather as a proof of incapacity than as a merit by his master, himself 
erroneously conceiving that patient labour could not be the concomi*- . 
tant of genius. There met his eye, at every turtf^ the ruin and the 
relics of his past drudging, delving years. Hideous, distorted, foul, 
valueless masses of blotched and bloated canvass, revoked him at 
every revolution of his own orbs of vision, till, returning to the sole 
untouched image, the melting eyes of Isidora again beamed upon him 
from the benign, placid, and pitying countenance of the Virgin Mother, 
^and again he melted and wept beneath their influence. 

; Fran^sco !”^aid. a soft voice at his elbow,^ as thus redining be lay 
scene of his sel^ wrought d^olation. << Fruie^sco Ivwhat grim 
ij^NE^Bsesaits thee P What machiess hath beta here ?. My sod} 

, 6 ' ' . . ' ' 
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is oppressed wiih fear, with apprehension I Speak, and tell me what 
evUhath befallen thee ? ^hat mischance hath happened ?” 

*^he greatest/’ replied I^ancesco—“ that which none other can re- 
mead I Thou knowest how 1 have laboured to win thee ; thou know* 
est that when thy father avouched that he would give thee to none 
but such as might excel in his own high art, how at once,-thinking no 
toil too great^no sacrifice of my young life to olong, I devoted my¬ 
self to the acqui^tion of tlH^ skill and talent for which he deem- 
eth that the world was chiefly made ; thou knowest how I toiled early 
and late, as happy in nry hopes^as I am now wretched in my despair, 
till I had acquired, as I fondly counted, some ground for my preten¬ 
sions to thine own dear hand—when, this very morning, 1 brought 
hither the Yruit of all my years of probationsliip, arraiAing them 
around, as 1 imagined, with a just discrimination of their ^ects, and 
thinking, perhaps, too highly of myselfin my presumption, and, it may 
be, overvaluing these the sunniest of my years, spent in'this labour of 
love—I arranged these products of my craft around, and, bringing in 
thy cruel parent,^^ondly asked him to behold the product of this 
time thus devoted, mid if 1 might presume to ask thy dear self of him 
as my guerdon, when lo I—but I cannot tell even thee! Perhaps 
thou mayest believe it 1 Alas, it may he true—too true 1” 

“ Thy griefs are mine,” responded Isidora. “ If thou art wounded, 
I sufler too I What said he ?” 

He told me what, alas I I knew too well before, that I was un¬ 
worthy of thee, but he told me also that 1 was unworthy of his noble 
art, that he would give thee to none who was not great therein, to 
none who could not achieve themselves a name in this nobility, which 
he accounteth higher than that of princes. He reproached me with ig- 
noblcness of soul, with poverty of talent—bade me seek my pleasures 
among the herd of the sensual an^ the vapid—bade me content myself 
with gauds and toj's—spurned, despised, contemned, reviled me—^nd 
ah ! worse than all, banished me tliy presence and bis own for ever 1” 
“ Could he do this I What I is he so blind to thy surpassing merit ? 
Thou who hast toiled from morning until eventtde 1” 

« Ay, there lies the sting I Had^I^ instead of wearying myself 
with so painstaking an industry, but disported myself like that pro¬ 
fligate Lopez, I should the better have gained his favour. But he 
counteth more of one scrawl from the hand of Lopez, than of the pro¬ 
duct of my patienf years.” 

Yet what hath Lopez done in comparison with thee! Ah, Fran¬ 
cesco, what barbarous hand hath been busy here ? Who hath thus 
destroyed thy glorious labour ? Blessed saints, where was your own 
guardianship! Oh, FVancesco, who hath thus despoiled these beatific 
forms, on whom mine eyes loved to dwell ? AIi, wlmt grievous loss 
to the world I Who can supply what has thus perished! Who hath 
t^iy matchless hand, thine Own rich imagination ?” 

« Ah, dearest Isidora, dost thou indeed so account of my poor 
talents/* responded the youth, in no slight degree comforted by the 
balm of admiration administered by his fiiir ladye-*l<^e. ** Tliou dost 
not then reckon me a vain pretender to the higlf honour of this noble 
art?’' 
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“ Francesco^ I knoiv that future ages will be filled with the fame of 
thy glory!” 

Dearest^ 1 will believe thy prophec^, for 1 feel that within me 
which seems to say that I was born for high achievements. Were 
1 indeed that ignoble Spirit which thy father accountetli, the faint spark 
which hath* hitherto invigorated might be now extinguished beneath 
his crushing foot; but instead of this, I feel it rather awakening, re¬ 
viving, glowing—flaming within me! Isidora, my1)eloved, Ibid thee 
farewell for a season. 1 need not bid fliee be faithful to my remem¬ 
brance, because I know that our love but astone Hfo sustaining our 
separate existences, and that therefore life or death must be simulta¬ 
neous. I bid thee only be careful of thyself for a season. I will 
return to i*]aim thee on thy father’s own terms. I will w^'n name and 
eminence f I will compel him to say, ‘ Well done, my son Fran¬ 
cesco! thou art worthy-of my Isidoral** I feel it all wdthin me I 
Adieu, for a''season, my heart s treasure, my well-beloved I Each 
moment that 1 dally with thee defers my retdrn. My soul is on fire 
with its purpose ! Adieu ! adieu !*' 

“ Nay stay, Francesco,” in piteous accents ex^imed the painter’s 
daughter. “ Where—whither—” but Francesco had gone. 


Well, Francesco had gone, and all tilings looked the same, however 
differently they might be felt. Isidora lived on a remembrance. She 
existed not in the actual but the ideal. The chambers of the memory 
are so many treasure-houses to those who love. As the miser counts 
his gold, so does the loving heart number up every expression of affec¬ 
tion, every glance of tenderness, every pure sentiment^ every elevated 
idea, every holy aspiration. Nay, it often happens that the trifles 
which form so large a part of the Vansactions of daily life, as well 
with heroes as lovers, like the meaner metals, undergo the transmu¬ 
tation of alchemy, and are converted into gold. Thus a gesture, a 
look, a tone, elicited in the necessities of ordinary intercourse, become 
matter of commemorative importance, and the heart is furnished with 
ample material for contemplation. Isidora dwelt in this garner-house 
of the past. She roved through its recesses, counting up and magni¬ 
fying her treasures. And yet Isidora thought herself unhappy. 
Strange that we can dwell in conditions of happiness of misery, and 
yet be ignorant of our own positions, only knowing what we have 
been by an after consideration. Isidora’s misery was but the dreamy 
shadow of her joy. What though she was divide^ in body from him 
she loved, she was united in soul. She could efream and dote. That 
blight which withers every fair flower of this creation, had not yet 
breathed over and around her. She had not trusted for years and 
been deceived at last! She had not seen the hideous features which 
this world wears when the veil drops from it. Very certain we are, 
that whatever her sufferings, and whatever her privations, no girl of 
twenty wks ever<eeally miserable—no, nor perhaps for some ten years 
afterwards. 

But •perhaps disagreeable things are best not talked about. Dear 
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reader, we would rather paint to your eye the world of romance than 
the world of reality, and ♦erm much indeed is lit the happiest world to 
live in. In its fairy mansion#we once dwelt, but we got notice to 
quit, and all that we can now do to draw from memory, to linger 
over its recollections, and to do what we can to keep you in it as long 
as possible. In this world Isidora still dwelt, and sooth to say, a very 
idle sort of a life sh% l^d—thatJs to say, she led just such an idle file 
as girls in love generally lead-\that is to say, she braided her long 
silken hair, she avrangeJj the flow of her veil, doing both with studious 
care, though thinking all the ^hilc that she cared nothing about it; 
she read a few stanzas of poetry, culled a great quantity of flowers, 

■ used an extraordinary amount of scents, bought a great deal of new 
music, played an if^pientflty of disjointed trolls upon her gaitar, and 
loitered a great deal irt flu? garden. This ig the usual routine foj 
patients in such a state, and Isidora followed it with great ortho¬ 
doxy. • 

The old painter^eanwhile, painted with a zeal that absorbed every 
faculty* With hiiin|^s art was the sole object of his life* There arc 
men to whom their pursuit, be it what it may, is a religion* The old 
painter was one of them. 

And Francesco? Francesco had entered on a new existence* Se¬ 
verity of condemnation is as a fiery ordeal to the soul. The ignoble 
it at once crushes into its native earth. The noble it stimulates to 
high emprize. The one it utterly disables, the other it invigorates. 
Tliat test had been applied to Francesco. Up to that moment he had 
trusted to untiring industry, but now the soul assumed its befitting 
mastery. Yet had that patient labour been well applied. Without it 
Francesco llibalta could never have become that great master of his 
art which the world has attested him. With it he at once entered on 
a new phaze of being, the enlargerrifent of his soul’s conceptions being 
attended, and consequently left free and unshackled by ready manipu¬ 
lation of his hand. Francesco travelled into Italy, and there devoted 
himself to the study of the glorious works of Kapiiael and the Carracci. 
He wooed nature also as a lover. Drudgery had given place to en¬ 
franchisement. The hand ready trained*to execute was now the able 
coadjutor of the spirit that could conceive. The old painter, in deny¬ 
ing his pupil the possession of genius, had assuredly undervalued the 
inspiration of love. • Was he ignorant that /ore, in its purest and most 
elevated essence, was the pervading spirit of the universe? So it 
would seem, since he installed genius above it* The spirit of Fran¬ 
cesco Ribalta had, l^wever, now drunk of that fountain of life; and 
after executing works which have handed his name with honour down 
to posterity, he turned his face once more towards Spain and his 
mistress. 

It was on the evening of a sunny summer's day that Francesco ap¬ 
proached the scenes of his earljf loves and labours. His heart beat 
quickly as he approached the spot, for inanimate tilings assuredly 
speak to us with voices of the past—awaken long rcverberatiifg echoes 
in the soul. Francesco could not bring liimself to enter with the form 
and announcement of a strqjiger, so he wound his way towards the 
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garden which environed the* back of the dwelling, and climbing tts 
wail, soon found himsek^ in the midst of|hohe rosy labyrinths which he 
had so often wandered through witli Isiaora. In this garden was the 
old painter’s studio. ,,He Ustened-;rBll was silent. He entered—all 
was desolate, at least as far as regarded human ocoUpatlon. His 
master's easel was standing with an imperfect desi^ partially chalked 
ii\. Francesco gazed upon it. Hi& cultivated!' ey# now detected 
errors in those lines. He felt that the pupil had exchanged positions 
with the master. He saw at once openings Q^r improvements such .as 
would inspire a new soul and a fresh Spirit into that conception. He 
was thus gazing, when an old servant of the painter’s entered. Sancho 
was communicative in his joy at beholding him again. The old painter ^ 
had bee^ ill, but was now partially recoveijng. ^•^Isidora passed her 
time attending to him~ U might still be weeks before he again entered 
Ills studio. Lopez, more idle and profligate than ever, availing himself 
of this relief from the i&lightest of all restrictions, was running wild 
riot abroad, and but little likely to trouble hom^vith his presence* 
Sancho willingly entered into all Francisco’s He promised to 

guarantee him undisturbed possession of the studio—to keep watch 
and ward, and warn him of any approach; to supply him with useful 
food—to acquaint him constantly of the state of the old painter— 
and to, bring him hourly bulletins of all that Isidora said, or did, or 
looked. 

O with what zeal and energy did Francesco Ribalta betake himself 
to the easel of his master, and pour out his very soul on the comple¬ 
tion and perfection of his crude design. He laboured like one before 
whom danced love, and hope, and happiness, and fame. He was pos¬ 
sessed by two ideas, and he knew not which preponderated—which 
was primary and which subordinate—the winning Isidora, or the 
establishment of his talents in his %ld master’s estimation. Conjointly 
these motives were all powerful. He worked with intensity of ardour. 
Uis imagination was on fire, and now most valuably came in the apt¬ 
ness of manipulation awhich his old habits of industry had ensured. 
The canvass glowed beneath his touch. During that self-imposed 
term of solitude, his very imagination was sublimed. The hours knew 
no weariness. In the same spot where he had felt so many hopes and 
fears, so much anguish and disappointment, there was he striving to 
redeem both love and fame. Tiiere, on the spoUwhidt Isidora had 
hallowed by her daily presence, the spot which had witnessed bis pro¬ 
testations. The same trees hung their verdant branches, the same 
flowers cast thdr radiance, the same perfumes^hung upon the air; 
and as Francesco painted, lie could still, as he^d been wont, cast his 
eye from his easel to that latticed window where he knew that Isidore's 
shadow must often pass. More than once, too, she entered the gar¬ 
den, paused over a flower, loitered near him, nay, he even heard her 
foot ascending the few steps which conducted into the studio—hbw 
did bis wild heart beat and throb; her hand was upon the handle, but 
no, she did not^n it—she descended again: he could hear her tra¬ 
versing the pathway—he could see the white wave of her mantilla— 
and npw she was gone; whilst he turnej} again to his easel, and con- 
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indebted to thee, first for the mastery of the handicraft of our noble 
art, and secondly for that hcmest severity which tore the veil of my 
own self-security and satisfadtion from niy-eyes, and taught me, that 
instead of having already attained, all Jtilli^Jmained for me to do. 
Dear master^ once again 1 thank thee for thatfhonest |^d wholesome 
severity, iff I have done well, I owe it to thte in every sense; and 
now,., hast thoii not said thou wouldst bestow tl^e (jrOwning blessing of 
my Isidora s hand upon him who had completed thy paintmg ? Fulfil 
thy words, and complete my happiness.*' * ^ . 

Take her, she is thine,’* said the ol^ psrtnter! And so ends our 
history. ^ 


LINES. 


[Between Cracq and Carnac, (Morbihan,) by the side of sea-beaten path, is 


Recteur; Pan. 1800.** Avery old woman told us — *' Monsr. le Baron etait 
Becteur de C&mac; il y a quarante ans qa*U il fut assassine ici^ paries Bleus** 


'Twixt Cracq and Carnac as we walked at morn. 

Treading the stony path whose lines were worn 
By the nailed feet of peasants, while around 
The ocean’s murmur was the only sound 
Which met our ears, we came to where a heap 
Of granite crags, like sea-kings falPn asleep. 

Half-closed the pass : and there, against the sky. 

Rose a rude cross, whose inarticulate cry 
Spoke both of life and death j^beiieath^e shade 
By its mis*shapen arms a moment mai^, '* 

‘ S^e, witbpdul], wandering eyes, an aged crone. 

As moveleM as the rocks about her strovvn; 

Who questioned, told us in few words, a tale 
Of holyn^Mi, slain ^ that sea-girt vale;— 

Then again to silence, and% dread 
Unnatural stillness on her flinty bed. 

We giving, left her, and pursued our track 
Yet sometimes pensive, turned, and looking back. 

We thought that there the shadowy links which bind 
The living and the dead were well defined. 

W|^in our strength; she in her slow decay; 

Beneath our feet the dust of what h|d lived, and passed away* 


H. M. 
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The Poiinter and his PupiL 

soled himself for the disappointment of the present by anticipations of 
the future—the bright, the sunny, the ^1-satisfying and hope-gilded 
future. * I ( 

# 

The morning was balmy, the *air refreshing, all nature ^ cheering, 
when the old paiift^r, ,with Isidora by his side, wended slowly up the 
steps of hijp loAg vacated studio, with Sancho following after, his dark 
face full of unwonted meaning, his eyes glistening, his mouth dis¬ 
tended so as to display h phalanx of the whitest teeth in the world, 
and evidently full ofihe importance oV the most highly valued secret; • 
thus moved the little troop along, until the old painter stood before his 
easel—on that moment depended the fate of Francesco. ^. 

« What!” old painter, with a start surprise. 

« What is it that l^.»’ee ! *• I left but a slight half-cormeived design 
ypon my canvass, and now I behold'a finistied painting! And what 
a painting! What gre^t and worthy master hath been here 1 Have 
the saints aided {jim I Is it magic! Mine own design, yet how im¬ 
proved, hbw corroded, how perfected ! Ah, what accuracy of touch, 
what breadth and richness of colouring, what a power of light, what 
a depth of shade ! Who hath been here? Who hath wrought this 
miracle? Speak, Sancho, speak, for I see thou art in the secret. 
Sancho, I burn with curiosity I Satisfy me speedily." 

** Think you, master, it may have been the work of your pupil, 
Lopez,” said Sancho.** 

“ Not he I Not he! He is incapable! The idle varlet. Ah, 
Isidora, that youth hath taught me a lesson. Had that boy had indus¬ 
try, he would have been a great master, but lacking it, he is less 
than naught. Ay, ay, true enough it is that the richest fields need 
the most careful husbandry, el^ do nothing but weed^ spring up. 
No, no. Lopez could not even nave painted that shoe latchet. There 
is the hand of the master.*' 

« Master,” resumed Sancho, his dark face gleaming wfth delight, 

“ doth there exist any possibility that thine other pupil, the kind and 
good Francesco Ribalta, whom thou dids| dismiss for want of talent, 
may have been here ?” * 

** Nay ! nay ! This noble painting is as much above that poor inca¬ 
pable Francesco Ribalta ih power of condeption, as it is beyond the 
vagrant Lopez in^skill of execution. Ah, I was grievously unfortu¬ 
nate in my two pupils: the one bad genius, but no industry; the 
other was a grinding spirit without soul. Their different faculties 
united would have made § great man—divided, each is naught. O, 
laidora, what a dineaence^s there between the man who could produce 
so noble a work as this, and that ignoble youth who, in his self- 
sufficient ignorance, dared to aspire to thy hand. 1 would willingly 
give thee to the man who has so skilfully executed that, but not to 
the miserable Ribalta. of whom you are always thinking.” 

« Dear master, I claim thy word,” said Francei^o, stepping from 
f>eljind the easel. ** Not the miserable but the Ija^py Ribalta hath 
.Inde^ bad the glory of completing thy labour to thine own content- 
Dear master, let me owe thee everything! Already am 1 
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Faquinoso'has persuadec^ his master to send a herald in his habit of 
war, with a trumpet, this very morning to the gates of the city. 
Jour de Dieuf are we at war with our king ? A man must have a 
faith as gaping as the middle arc!) of the Pont-Ncuf to believe that! 
But mark the cunning of the Scaramoucbe! He knows the parlia- 
ipent and the Joya^people of Paris will be anxious to receive witb'joy 
and humility a message from their liege lord—and then, how this 
cheating vagabond will triumph ! It would go abroad that a herald 
had passed and repasseQ betwesn the king and the people of Paris— 
and we should have the odium attached to traitors flung upon us all. 
No, ntessieurs! much as we love the king, we must not receive 
the^ herald, cur entertain his message, but send him back with pro¬ 
testations of fidelity, and a^nessage to Faquinoso, to grease* his boots^ 
for a long voyage !” 

He then regretted*that the court party in the parliament would 
advocate the reception^ of the herald, unless the long arms of his 
friends could reach them. 

The single object of the address was now apparent to the compre¬ 
hension of ail; it was that the populace should invest the old palace 
in which the parliament held its sittings, and by intimidation and 
threats of violence, overawe those members of the corps, who were 
either partisans of the Queen, or whose disinterested opinions inclined 
them to snatch at every chance of peace which oflered. 

St. Maur, >vho had received orders to be near the person of the 
Coadjutor, whilst the prelate was in the chamber of parliament, fore-^ 
saw the approaching storm in that direction, and resolved to reach his 
post^while the path was still open. He therefore took a hasty leave 
of Gourville, and, before the latter had time to question or withhold 
him, mingled in the crowd and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XVir. 

An eye whose judgment no affect could blind. 

Friends to allure, and foes to recodoile ; 

Whose piercing look did represent u mind 

With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile,— Surrey. 

1 

The sittings of the Parliament, as we have elsewhere intimated, 
were held in the Palace of Justice, known generally by the simple 
appellation of le Palais ; a very ancient and irregular edifice, contain¬ 
ing halls and chambers of surpassing architectural skill and beauty, 
yet the Uml^ms&mbU dt' the building is deficient in proportion and 
aesign. Both the exterior and interior, were also disfigured by the 
petty shops reared against its venerable walls, and the appropriation 
of many of the galleries within to the purposes of traffic and de¬ 
bauchery. It was in fact an assemblage of towers and buildings of all 
aeras—to the antiquary teeming with historical interest—every tower, 
every chamber with its legend or tale, recalling personages and events 
of other days. Many of these apartments were nOw converted to base 
and mercenary purposes, and occupied by a class, a stranger to the 
April 1B44.— VOL. xxxiXiP-<-NO. clvi. d d 
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romfince which ^et hovered over tlie scenes their earijr history. Za 
grand salle^ as it was called} was a vast apartineot} composed of two 
immense parallel naveS} vaulted with stone} and separated by a row of 
arcades whicli rested on pillars decdrated with Done pilasters—^-lighted 
only by arched windows at the extremity of each nave. Here re¬ 
sorted advocates, f>rocuret«rS}> clients} venders of g^er 3 ^de 8 cription of 
portable merchandize—^the gay soubrette to attract the admiration of 


the youthful councillor in his passage to the adjoining courts—the 
provincial seigneur wasting his means in thb prosecution of a law« 
suit—and the squalid ruined client, loitering moodily in the scene 
of his early hopes. It had acquired} probably in relation to its 
being haunted by the last-named clasS} the souMquet of the hall of 
Lost FooHt^s* It was also used as a of assignation by those 
*who could not^afford to wait the hour dr appointment in a house of 
entertainment From it are entrances into the different courts of jus¬ 
tice} the court of requests} the court of aidS} ^d of the grand cham¬ 
ber of parliament. 

Since the commencement of the troubles of the Fronde* there had 


been but few private decisions promulgated by the courts. They had 
all united for political purposes,, forming what was called the grand 
chamber* to which the peers and dignitaries of the church had the 
privileges of accesS} and of joining in the deliberations. 

It was on this assembly that De Retz intended to operate* with the 
same motive* though in a different style* as De Beaufort 4n addressing 
^ his auditory in the public places. 

The mi^rity were certainly Frondeurs* and the general feeling was 
excessively bitter against Mazarin and his intendant of finapees* 
D’Emeri* for creating and selling so many new offices, and thereby 
lessening the profits of the old functionaries; but there were members 
of good reputation and character* who desired to act independently of 
faction* and these were feared fort their presumed leaning towards 
peace and reconciliation. 

When St. Maur *entered the old hall, there were evident tokens 
that the Parliament was sitting. It was occupied by servants* lac¬ 
queys* and retainers of the dignitaries, spiritual and temporal, who 
were engaged in the grand chamber, for it was already past tlie hour 
of meeting. Occasionally there was seen a president, or master of 
requests, in his robes of office* endeavouring* with the aid of servants, 
to force a passage through the idle crowd; anxious to make up by 
bustle'for lost time, yet evincing the utmost care to prevent the flow¬ 
ing robes and perruque suffering by contact witk the mob. 

The liveries of the house of Retz de Gondi -Vere conspicuous in the 
throng* the men well armed, as was the custom, and headed by the 
Italian valet Joco 80 > a tall, thin* dark-eyed fellow* whose face indicated 
more pretensions to cunning than honesty, and who* as soon as he/aw 
St. Maur* informed him that Monsiegneur had charged him to* tell 
Monsieur the Secretary to wait in the retiring-room behind the grand 
chamber till the sitting was concluded. For bi]nself* < ifo added* that 
was commisBioned by the Coadjutor on a service which would re- 
: asHstanpe of. two of the lacf]ueys* and he ;on]y drained 'St 

liar's appearance* to depart on the errand The other men* he said, 
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were all in attendance, viAtb orders not to leave the hall; and. to be 
ready if occasion served. 

The apartment appointed by Do Retz as the post of St. Maur, was 
used as a waiting-room for the fri%nds of the dignitaries, and far re*^ 
moved from the confusion of the outer-hall. It was contrary to 
etiquette for |traager8 to be admitted to the deliberate sittings of the 
parliament, and the secretary was therefore deprived of the opportu¬ 
nity of witnessing what passed within. But the constant egress and 
ingress of members of the corps summoned to a momentary conference 
with some friend or partisan, and the occasional appearance of the 
ushers, and other officers, afforded the secretary, and others similarly 
circumstanced, the chance of gathering||i detail of the ^proceedings 
from time to time. w ■ 

The Coadjutor, it was as^tained, had not spoken—his hour had ndl 
arrived. By-and-hy,* {here was an observable bustle and stir among 
the officials, and it wa^ whispered that a messenger had arrived from 
St. Cloud with orders from his majesty. St. Maur, who of course was 
in the secret, smiled at this version of the affair; presently, however, 
a more. correct detail of the occurrence circulated from mouth to 
mouth ;—the Icing’s herald, tabarded and accompanied by a trumpet, 
was at the gate of St. Antoine, awaiting permission to deliver his mes¬ 
sage to the parliament. His arrival, as one of the ushers informed the 
secretary, had caused a great stir among the members, and a violent 
debate was commencing. 

After the lapse of an hour, news came that it was expected the 
herald would be received, for the chief president, >De Molt*, had, in a 
speech of much firmness, declared for his reception, which had 
strengthened, and encouraged the peace-party and the friends of the 
court. t 

For awhile, all was quiet in the retiring-room, and its occupants 
loitered about, or tired, sought amusement in the outer-hall. But it 
was soon evident that all was not so quiet in the grand chamber; shouts, 
cries, clapping of hands, and other demonstrations of excitement, were 
audible, even where St. Maur and his fellow-listeners stood. 

Word was brought that De Retz had made a display of eloquence, 
vehement and revengeful, flinging defiance at the chief president, and 
all who sided with him. He had* R supposed, lost temper at the 
unexpected and vigorous opposition to the views of the Fronde, and 
it was now talked ol', that the court must have secretly communed 
with its adherents, as they acted in concert, and with address, re¬ 
ceiving every encouvagement from De Mol^, whose uprightness of 
character, and high stAion, carried great weight. 

There was another interval, and afrer awhile, cries were again 
heard, but they came from anotlier quarter. They were from with- 
ouU from the court-yards of the. palace, and from tlie surrounding 
streets. It was the united cry of thousands, uttering threats of ven¬ 
geance upon the parliament. The news spread rapidly through the 
palace, and soon came to the ears of St Maur,—realizing his appre¬ 
hensions whilst listening to De Beaufort-r-that the edifice was conf- 
ptetely invested, and the Jives of all within at the mercy the 
mob. ^ 
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In the chamber of parliament, it was safd, the confusion and vio¬ 
lence were quite as great; angry bickerings, challenges, and open 
insults, were banded between the two parties, whilst the more timorous 
were beseeching the chief presiddht to grant the people their de¬ 
mands. 

Terror began to seize upon those who, like t^ sqpretary. were 
connected with the parliamentary corps, and many lefl the chamber, 
mingling with the lacqueys and attendants in the hall of Lost Foot¬ 
steps, afraid of sharing the fate of the gentlemen df the robe, and 
hoping for some loop-hole to escape. Others, and amongst this class 
we must include St. Maur, staid for the purpose of succouring thei^ 
friends. < 

The secretary knew that his master l^d nothing to fear at the 
hands of the populace, but he might be struck down in the mckef or 
receive his fate from the weapons of the court party. He left the re¬ 
tiring-room, and gave .orders to the Coadjutor's people to keep toge¬ 
ther, and avoiding brawls with any one, be on the alert to assist Moh- 
seigneur on the emergency. On his return he ascertained that 
Beaufort’s mob had caught several members of the Robe, and had sent 
them to the chamber, with a plain intimation that if the parliament 
did not immediately come to the conclusion of dismissing the herald 
unheard, the palace should be bred, and the obnoxious members, if 
they escaped, put to the sword. It was very evident that Mazarin’s 
gold had been flowing plentifully in certain quarters, and that the 
court had been operating secretly and strongly with a view to*a divi¬ 
sion in its favour on this day; for when De Mole declared, on receiv¬ 
ing the message, that he would not take the law from the canaille^ but 
would die on his seat rather than submit, the party adverse to the 
Fronde had the hardihood to second the resolve, and even menace per¬ 
sonally De Retz’s friends. 

St. Maur's experience confirmed this opinion, for he observed that 
of those about him, there was scarcely a friend of the Coadjutor pre¬ 
sent, and many remarks were let drop inimical to the party, whilst in 
the outer-hall, the retainer^ of those supposed to be attached to the 
court, were mustered in great numbers. It was very evident, be 
thought, that both Mazarin’s party and De Retz had each, uncon¬ 
sciously to the other, prepared for the occasion, and that the Coad¬ 
jutor stood in the worse position; for although he luid planned De 
Beaufort’s proceedings, and had confirmed several wavering Frondeurs 
by promises, yet as he wished it to remain a secret that he had anti¬ 
cipated the arrival of the herald, the preparations for his personal 
safety, in the midst of enemies, were necessarily very limited. 

The report of flre-arms was beard, and intelligence flew from the 
outer-hall to the'apartments and lobbies adjoining the grand chamber, 
that the mob had lighted torches in their tmnds, and were becoming 
very impatient St Maur cast an eye on the assemblage present, to 
observe the effect of the news; several declared that if tliey fell, De 
-Retz, who was the author of all these calamities, Bhoul4 not escape, 
^he error of his own party, in not better providing for the se^iy of 
Jftmids within the palace, was every moment growing mdre evident, 
jijid St. Maur was de)>atiDg whether it were not the wisest course to 
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throw off restraint, and nfustfer the lacqueys of the Coadjutor within 
the apartment, when ail usher made his appearance, having just 
quitted the grand chamber, and said that De Mole, at tlie earnest en¬ 
treaties of many of the members, desirous of saving their own lives, 
and of preserving the edifice, had ftconsented, at the last moment, to 
depute an usher to the mob to assure the people that the herald should 
be dismissed unheard; but he first required that the Coadjutor sl^ould 
go forward, aDd influce his friends to lay aside their arms, and ensure 
a safe-conduct for the officials of the parliament in their way to the 
ports St. A7itoine. • ^ 

Whilst comments were passing from mouth to mouth on these pro¬ 
ceedings, the folding-doors of a lobby, which divided the retiring- 
room from tl\p grand chamber, were parti^y opened, just sufficient to 
allow the Coadjutor to prqlrude his dark head, his body ati^ shoulders 
remaining in the lobby. Citing his eye round, he called aloud to 
St, Maur to approactv ^ The youth quickly obeyed the summons, but 
before he reached the doors, he perceived that some one in the lobby 
was jamming them together, and had caught the neck of De Retz, as 
in a vice, 

** Haste! haste! St, Maur, or 1 am lost,” cried the prelate, his 
dark visage growing blacker ; they will strike at iny back.” 

The youth flung himself forward, and essayed with all his strength 
to release the Coadjutor, but in vain; the doors were held fast by a 
force superior to his own, and he heard a voice crying to others to 
come and poignard St. Retz in the back, for he had caught him in a trap. 

“ Once again—good friend—help,'' cried the Coadjutor, in a voice 
scarcely articulate; ** pusli the leR-hand door. La Rochefoucault 
has pinned me tight—he cannot use his dagger—there is yet time-— 
but 1 hear footsteps—now !” 

St. Maur, half frantic, threw his, shoulder against that part of the 
door indicated by De Retz, but it yielded not to his efforts. He 
called to the spectators, if they would see murder committed in open 
day, but the appeal had no effect—they were not the prelate’s friends; 
whilst La Rochefoucauld from within was conrinually swearing and 
calling down curses on his party for their delay in coming, and making 
an end of the arch-enemy. • 

St. Maur, on his side, made another appeal, and this time it was 
answered by a shout of rescue, which came from Jules Martin, who 
struggling forward, added his strength to that of the secretary, whilst 
De Retz, his dimmed eyes beaming again with hope, shouted faintly— 
One more push, good friends—get but the door open—and we^ll 
drown in hell, parliaqient, bloodhounds and all!" 

The double effort w'as successful—the half-door against which they 
had carried their weight, flew back, and St. Maur, Jules, the Coad¬ 
jutor, and the herculean La Rochefoucauld, were flung forward almost 
at the feet of those who—at length attracted by the cries of the 
asskssin—were rushing to the rencontre. But with the foes of De 
.Retz, came friends, for the noise attracted attention, even in the 
grand chamber. Swords were drawn, and cro88ed-*-the glittering 
previary of the Coadjutor displayed—whilst many a concealed weapon 
emerging from the bosom or side of the grave gentlemen of the JElobe, 
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gave note of bloody fray« But a few fifomentB, and carnage would 
have been rife throughout the sacred precKtcts of justice, when Pe 
MoI4, leaving the canopied chair, flung himself among the combatants^ 
and by entreaties, prayers* and appeals to their humanity, succeeded 
in gaining a truce* ' * 

Tiie co<i'ardly action of La Rochefoucauld, on other occasions a man 
of honour and courage, and who had recently deserted the Fronde, 
and doubtless for no mean consideration at the 4iancis of^the court, for 

to 

he was a nobleman who set a high value on his services, was very 
ju^y condemned. . • i * 

De Uetz, who had intended St. Maur should accompany him in his 
visit to quiet the populace, and was in the act of calling his secretary 
for that purpose, wlien La Rochefoucauld espied the chance of doing 
Ma^arin afid the Queen-Regent a mighty^grvice, was again besought 
by the parliament to go forth, and calm tne storm without. 

He was conducted by St. Maur, and five or kix friends, and followed 
by the humble Jules .Martin, who ^ was conttaually endeavouring to 
gain the private ear of the secretary, saying he had an afiair of the 
utmost importance to communicate, but the youth was too intent on 
objects of higher interest than the barbera tales, to listen to his 
follower. 

The appearance of the Place in front of the Palais de Justice was 
imposing—one Vast sea of heads—all Paris, bristling, and armed to 
the teeth—caps, bonnets, pikes waving to and fro, as a forest shaken 
by the win4; but when the Coadjutor appeared, every motion was 
stilled, every sound hushed. Calmness reigned in the presence of the 
prelate—silence such as is felt in N6tre Dame when the choir ceases, 
and the last notes dying on the air, the Coadjutor ascends tiie pulpit 
in the midst of the expectant congregation. 

He had recovered from the ejisorder occasioned by the unmanly 
attempt on his life—he spoke not of it to the populace—but in a few 
words assured them that the parliament would dismiss the herald 
without audience—that the usher and seijeants were now waiting 
with the chief president’s commands to that effect, and he craved of 
them a safe passage to the Porte St.Antoi7ie for the officials. 

The populace answered 'in loud shouts of approval, mingled with 
the customary war-notes of the Fronde : ** Long live King Louis I 

Long live our Coadjutor—and death to the Mazarin 1” 

Whilst De Retz was addressing the people, Jules fgund the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquainting St. Maur with the discovery he had made of a 
projected attempt to carry off Mademoiselle De Broussel, and which 
possibly, as so much time had been lost in finding the secretary, was 
accomplished. It was from an overheard discourse of two men who met 
at his shop, and entered into while he was engaged in the back-room. 
Believing themselves alone, a desultory conversation lode place, from 
which he gathered that a coach was waiting in readiness in the avenue 
of the Church of St. Paul and St. Louis—and that they anticipated no 
difficulty in their project, as all the world would be engaged elsewhere, 
and they had ^force sufficient to beat off a solitary passenger or two, 
who might be disposed to inte^re. The IikI/s name he dM not tmary 
but flrom all the circumstances, bad no doubt that tbey ^deited |o tim 
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fair daughter of the presiS]ei|ty an opinion in which St. Maur, who 
listened attentively to tliefedtai, coincided. 

The hour was at hand in which the attempt was to be executed— 
the opportunity afforded by the lady attending prayers; she w:a8 to be 
seized and hurried into the coach»at the moment of her turning into 
the avenue, and carried ofl^, he could not hear where. 

“ My good friend! you were my deliverer from that cowardly as¬ 
sassin,” exclaimed4!)e^Uetz, who having finished his mission,-tame 
upon Jules and St- Maur efe they aware. What recompense can I 
give ? Will yoi> enter into the service of the palace ?”, 

Jules replied, that if Monseigneur would permit him to enter the 
service of St. Maur, he should feel grateful. The Coadjutor smiled at 
the forbearance of the barber; he very willingly, he said, consented to 
the request, and would give, in addition, whatever Jules demanded. 

The barber brightenin^cp, replied that urgent business called 
Monsieur St. Maur away from the duty be owed Monseigneur, and it 
would detain him several hours. If he could be spared, it was all he 
asked of the prelate's gratitude. ' 

“Go, St. Maur! He is an odd fellow,” said De Retz laughing; 
“ and lets me off more easily than either friends or enemies are dis¬ 
posed to.” 

But—Monsiegneur,’* cried St. Maur expostulating. 

“ My peril is over novr,” rejoined the Coadjutor. I see you are 
in deep conference together—and will not spoil the affair. 

St) saying, De Retz passed on witK his friends, and returned to the 
interior of the palace. At the portal he paused, turned ^once more 
to the assembled groups, and making the sign of benediction, amidst 
the murmured prayers of the people, disappeared. 

He is a very holy man,” whispered Jules to St. Maur; **but 
he is one of the two cavaliers who watched mademoiselle whilst she 
was at prayers. I thought they were people of condition—can always 
distinguish a gentleman/* 


SONNET.* 

A CHARACTER. 

Bv the world’s smooth attrition unrefined 
Away or polish'd into nothingness— 

Thought had not keen’d to dazzling subtleness 
A wit that cutp,—a tongue, whose flashes blind! 

But sheath'd iniieart was hers a gentle mind. 

Whose sphere was Home.—Meek Mary's part,—to bless 
With busy zeal, her careful happiness,— 

Seff-tnerg'd in others’ being—thoughtless kind! 

With her each tale of misery was true,— 

Pity’s unforgfed key,—unwont to weigh 
. Her charity in Prudence’ scales away; 

And what Love gave that Memory squander d toa 
Ne'er to her ken had books the world un^eal^d,— 

But The Book she lov'd and knew a brighter One reveal d. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

(from th^ frknch.) 

BY J. Vf. LAKE, OF PAEIS. 


THE MAID OF LA VENVEE.' 

LA PRISON DV BOTfPFAYS. 

There was not a moment to lose $ it was,^ therefore, to l^e bouse 
inhabited by Carrier himself, Place de Cours, 'that the two friends 
pressed their steeds. Arrived therc^ MateCau jumped from his horse, 
mechanically took his pistols from the hoIst^s, hid them under his 
cloak, and hurriedly proceeded to the apartm^Cs of him who held in 
his hands the destiny of Blanche* His friend followed him with more 
coolness, although at the same time ready to aid and defend him, if 
necessary, and to risk his own life with as much iionchalance as upon 
the held of battle. But the deputy of the Montagne too well knew 
how much, and how universally, he was execrated, not to be mistrust¬ 
ful in the highest degree, and neither entreaties nor threats could pre¬ 
vail on him to a!^mit the two generals to an interview. Marbeau left 
the house more tranquilly than' his friend could have imaging, A 
sudden thought seemed to have struck him ; and, after a moment’s 
rumination, he requested General Dumas to hasten to the post-house, 
engage a carriage and horses, and to wait with them at the Porte de 
Bouffays till he came. 

The rank and the name of Marceau procured him admittance into 
that prison; he ordered the gaoler to conduct him to the dungeon 
where Blanche was con6ned; the gaoler hesitated a^'^oment; Mar¬ 
ceau reiterated the order in a more imperious tone, and the man 
obeyed, making a sign to the general to follow him. 

She is not alone,” said his conductor, on opening the low and 
arched door of a dungeon ^hose obscurity made Marceau shudder, 
but she will soon be delivered from her companion, who is to be 
guillotined to-day. In the mean time, citizen-general, pray naakeyoar 
visit as short as possible, or you may get me into trouble*’* On say¬ 
ing this, he went out, and shut the door. * V. 

. Still under the influence of the sudden change from light into dark¬ 
ness, Marceau stretched out his arms like a drowning man, ^ying, 
but unable, to articulate the name of Blanche* And vainly seeking to 
distinguish the object of his bouI’s affection in that den of horror • • • 
He heard a cry ... the young maiden threw herself into hijS arms; 
she had recognised him at once; her sight had becoine habituated to 
the dungeon’s gloom. ' • 

She threw herself into bis'amis I for an instant, her age and eeat 
were forgotten in her terror; life and death‘wei^ at is^ue! She 
dang to Inm, as a shipwreck^ mariner to^ a soitj^y i^ with 

^ Conduded from page e so., ! v J, ^ / 
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vulaive grasp; she clung* tolhim, her solitary hope, with sobs and 
tears, unable to speak I , s* .1. 

At length she exclaim^, in broken sentences— 

” Ah I ah I You Imve not then forsaken me I They arrested me— 
they dragged me hither—in thew crowd that followed, 1 perceived 
Tinguy; 1 cried^\ Marceau ! Marceau ! and he disappeared.—Oh! I 
was far from the hope—the hope of beholding you again—even^re. 
But 1 do see^ou-^yos! you are here; and you will not quU me 
more. You "will take me away, won*t- you ? You will not lea^ me 
here, O no 1” • • 

** I would sacrifice my life to deliver you instantly from this dungeon, 
but-” 


Oh^' look around; touch these dripping walls, this infected straw; 

you who are a general, can you not-‘ , 

** Bl|tnche1 this I can I can knock at that door, and blow out 
the brains of the turnkey who opens it; 1 can drag you into* the pri- 
son*yardi and let you J)reathe the air, behold the heavens* and be 
killed myself in defending you. But, when I am dead,, Blanche, they 
would force you back to this dungeon, and there would no longer exist 
on earth a single being who could save you.’’ 

“ But, can you Save me then ?” 

“ Perhaps—I trust,.! h^e I can,” 

“ Soon ?” • 

Two days, Blanche; I ask of you two days. But reply to me in 
your turn ; answer one question upon which depends your life and 
mine. Answer as you would to your God I . . . Blanche, do you love 
me r 


Is this the moment and the place in which such a question 
should be made, or answered ! Are these walls suited to declarations 
of love?” ^ 

** Yes! this i^the moment, this is the place, for we are now be¬ 
tween life and tne tomb* between exUten^ and eternity. Blanche, 
hasten then to ans#eV. each instant is an hour, each hour a year. 
Blanche, dost love me ^ • 

“ Y^s, yes, yes I” 

These words escaped from the heart of the young maiden, who, for- 
geUing that her blushes could not be seen, hid her face in the arms 
of Marceau. 


£h bien! Blanche, thou must accept me for thy husband, this 
very instant. 

What can be your design 

“ My design is to^tear thee from the hands of death. We shall 
see whether they dareisend to the scaffbkl the wife of a republican 
general!” 

^Blanche now comprehended him fully; she shuddered at the danger 
to wliich he would expose himself to save her. The strength of her 
affection grew,with her advancing gratitude ; but, recalling her courage, 
she .said, #1^1 firmness-r- 

It is ii^ssible.” * 

* Thout \n the endearmif sense. 
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ImpoBBibte I’* interrupted MarceauX'^MmposBiblel Why this is 
madness. And what obstacle can Intel poce between us and happi¬ 
ness, since thou hast just avowed thou Invest me ? Thinkest thou 
then* that all this is a jest ? But listen, then, listen I tt is tby death ! 
See, behold I death on the scaffold ^ the fatal cart—the executioner— 
tlie sharp' and sudden axe I” • . . • 

Oh I pity, pity I it is frightful. But thou I once thy wife, 

if* that title fails to save me, it will caiw tKee tb perish with 

I » * 

• . • • * 

** That is the reason then tl^at ma^s thee reject the sole remaining 
chance of saving thee. Well, then, Blanche, now hear me, for l,Uoo, 
in my turn, have avowals to make to thee. From the first time I saw 
thee, I loved thee; that love is become a passiop } it is^the life of my 
life, my existence is thine, thy fate shallJ^e mine; happiness or the 
'scaffold, I will partake either^ all with thee; 1 will quit thee pp pipre, 
no human power can separate us; or if quit theej. it j^li 
be but to cry Five h Rot! These words will re-open ,to me rfjy pri¬ 
son, from which we shall go out but once more, and togeiJi&t* Well, 
be it so 1 it will be something at least; the same dungeon, the same 
cart, and death on the same scaffold I” 

Oh 1 no, no, go away! leave me, in the name of heaven, leai^e 
me 1” 

Go away,* leave thee I Take heed of what thou safest, and 
decidest, since if 1 leave thee without calling thee mine, without thy 
giving me the right to defend thee, I will hasten to thy father, tby 
father of whom thou thinkest not, and who weeppst for thee, and 1 
will say to him—^ Old man, she could have saved thee, thy daughter, 
but she would not; she chose that thy latter days should be shrouded 
in sadness and mourning, and that her blood should stream even upon 
thy gray hairs. Weep, weep, ol^ man I not that thy daughter is dead, 
but ^at she lovest thee not enough to live V* 

Marceau had repulsed Blanche, who ho^ ^len on her knees a few 
steps from him; while he, his teeth clenched^^^ arms crossed on the 
breast, with a frci£zied and unearthly lough, traversed. ^he narrow 
dungeon. The convulsive sobs of the distracted |prl smoto biis-heart, 
tears of self-reproocbing tl;ndernes8 gushed from his eyes, his arms 
fell forceless from his bosom, and he sunk on the earth at her feet. 

'' Oh! for pity’s sake, for all that is most sacred in this world, by 
the tomb of thy mother, Blanche t—Blanche, consent to become my 
wife,—thou must, thou ought T* • • . . 

** Yes, thou ought, young maiden,” interrupted a stranger*voice, 
which made them both start and rise up^ thou ou|^ht, amce it 
is the only way of preserving a life but just comm^KWg; religion 
ordains- thee, and 1 myself am ready to consecrate bless your 
union.” • ' 

Mareeau, astonished, turned round, and recognised the Cur4 de 
Sainte-Marie de Kh^,* who formed a part of the' royalist reunion be 
had attacked the night he bad taken Blanche 

Oh, my fether!" cried he, seizing the hahd ^ dto, good priest, 
“ Oh, my fether! prevail on ter to consent to 
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Blanche de Beaulieu/’ rlsumed the pious man, in a solemn tone, 
^ in the name of thy^sird, wiom, by my age and tlie friendship that 
unites us, I have the right to represent,—1 call upon, I conjure thee 
to yield to the entreaties of this young man ; for thy father himself, 
if here, would do as I do.” • 

Agitated by a thousand conflicting emotions, the hesitating Blanche 
at length threw herself ||to the arms of Marceau— ^ 

O mon axSl I” s%id 1 have not strength to resist thee longer* 

Marceau, 1 love thee I I love thee! and 1 am thy wife*” 

Marceau, trarAportec^with jo^, seemed to have forgotten all else. 
The voice of the venerable pastor, however, soon awoke him from his 
ecstacy. , 

“ Hasten, jay children,” said Ke, for the moments of my earthly 
sojourning are counted, ag^ If you delay farther, I shall only be able 
to bless you from on H^h/* • 

The two lovers slviudered; that voice called them back to earth I 

.Blanche casi^ her affrighted looks around the dreary place, 

and said,— 

Oh, my'beloved I what a moment for uniting our destinies 1 What 
a temple for our nuptials! Thinkest thou that a union consecrated 
beneath these sad and gloomy vaults can prove durable and happy 
Marceau trembled, for he himself was seized with a superstitious 
terror. He drew Blanche to a part of the dungeon fl-om whence its 
darkness” was made ** visible” through the crossed bars of a narrow 
soupirail; and there they both fell on their knees waiting the bene¬ 
diction of the priest* 

' The holy man stretched forth his bands, and pronounced the sacred 
words. At the same instant a clanking of arms and the tread of 
soldiers were beard in the corridor, and the affrighted Blandie fell 
upon the bosom of her husband— , 

, “ Is it for me they come ?” she cried. ** Oh, my beloved! how 
dreadful would deatli be at this moment I” 

The young general had rushed to the door, a pistol in each hand. 
I%e astonished soldiers fell back. * 

** Heassure yourselves,” said the priest, coming forward; “ it is for 
me they arrive,—it is I who am about to Vie.” 

The soldiers surrounded him. 

My children,” cried he, exalting his voice, ** on your knees, my 
children ! With one*fbot in the grave, I give you my parting, my last 
benediction, and the benediction of the dying is sacred.” 

The amazed soldiers were silent. The priest then drew from his 
bosom a small cracifyc, which he had contrived to conceal from the 
rude visitations of his*gaolers; he held it towards those who were 
to conduct him to the scaffold; it was for them be prayed on the 
threshold of death. 

The soldiers encircled him-^the door of the dungeon closed—and 
the* whole disappeared like a vision of the night. 

Blanche, digging convulsively to the arm of Marceau, exclaimed, 
Oh! if thou imouldst quit me, and they come to fetch me thus; if 
I have tltee not hy to md me in passing through tliat door—oh! 

%ure to Blanche on the scafli>ld—oh the scaSbkl far 
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from thee, weeping and calling upon thee|t;]iat hearest, that answerest 
her not!—Oh I do not, do not go away cast myself at their 

feet, I will tell them that I am not guilty, implore them to leave me 
in prison all my life with thee, and say that I will bless them. But if 
thou quittest me—O no I thou wilt'^not quit me 1” 

Blanclie, I am sure to save thee, I will answer for thy life; in less 
than two days I shall be here again with tt^ pardon, and then, my 
beloved, it will not be to pass our whole existenc/ in ifRe dungeon of 
a prison, but in the pure air, in the midst of happiness, a life of liberty 
and of love.” . e f* ® 

The door opened, and the gaoler appeared. Blanche pressed her 
husband closer in her arms; she would not quit him; yet each instant 
was precious. Marceau gently disengaged himself h’om^her agonised 
embrace, promised to return ere the en^^of tlie second day, and, 
hurrying from the dungeon, exclaimed— * 

** Aiine moi toujours !” , 

“ Toujours!” repeated Blanche, sinking on her straw pallet, and 
showing Jhim, in her hair, the red rose he had given her; the door then 

closed upon her,—and she w'as left alone. 

Marceau found General Dumas w^atting for him in the gaoler’s lodge, 
where he demanded paper and ink. 

“ What art thou about?” said the former, alarmed at his friend's 
agitation. * 

To write to Carrier, to demand two days; and to tell him.that his 
life shall be my security for that of Blanche.” 

« Art thou mad ?” asked his friend, snatching from him the letter 
already begun; threaten him who has thee in his power 1 Hast 
thou not disobeyed the order thou received to join the army? 
Thinkest thou that having once had reason to dread thee, his fears 
even require a second, a more plausible pretext? Within an hour 
thou wouldst be arrested; and then, what couldst thou do for her or 
for thyself? Believe me, and let thy silence cause his forgetfulness, 
for his forgetfulness alone can save her.” 

Marceau’s head Aras bowed between his hands, he appeared, to 
reflect profoundly. At lengtli, emerging from his reverie, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Thou art right I”*^and drew his friend into the street. 

Several persons were assembled around a postchaise ; and a voice 
was heard to say, “ If there should be a fog this evening, 1 don't 
know what should prevent a score of bold fellows 4o penetrate into the 
town and carry off the prisoners; it is really a shame to see how 
Nantes is guarded.” Marceau started, turned round, recognised 
Tinguy, exchanged a look of intelligence with kin), and darted into 
the carriage. a 

Paris!” exclaimed he, giving a handful of gold to the postillion, 
and the horses set off with the rapidity of lightning. The same spe^ 
was continued, from stage to stage, by the same means, and, by the 
lavish disposal of his money, Marceau obtained the promise that hofees 
should be found everywhere ready the next day, and that no obstacle 
should impede* his return. It was during this journey he learnt that 
General Dumas had given in his resignation, requiring tlie sbfe ikvdnr 
to be employed as a mere private soldier in anotW he 
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in consequence, been placdd al tlie disposal of the committee of public 
safety, and was proceeding to Nantes at the moment he met Marceau 
on the route to Clisson. 


RAHISt—ROfeESPIERRE-TUE RED ROSE. 

At eight o*cloqk in the evening the carnage, containing the two 
generals, entered Paris.' • • 

Marceau and his friend separated on the Place dc I'Egalitc;* the 
former proceeded on foot along the Rue Saint-IIonore, and passing 
the church df Saint-Uoch, on the same side of the way,.stopped at 
No. 366, and demanded tdspe the Citizen llobespieiTe.t “ \ 

‘‘ He is at the Theatre de la Nation,” replied a young girl of six¬ 
teen or eighteen yeafs; but if thou wilt call again in two hours, 
citizen-general^ he will fie returned.** 

“ Robespierre at the Theatre de la Nation I Art thou not mis¬ 
taken ?’* 

No, citizen.” 

Well I 1 will go there, and should I not find him, 1 will return 
and wait for him here. Remember, I am the 9^tizen-general 
Marceau.” 

The Theatre Fran^aise had just separated into two companies; 
Talma, with the jmtriotic actors, had emigrated to the Odeon, new- 
named the Theatre of the Nation. It was, therefore, to this last that 
Marceau hastened, quite astonished, as he was, at being sent to a 
playhouse to seek the austere member of the committee of public 
safety. The performance was La Morlde C6sar; Marceau entered 
the balcon; a young man offered fhe general a place upon a bench 
next to himself^ Marceau accepted it, hoping from thence to obtain 
a sight of the object of his search. 

The performance had not yet began ; a strange fermentation reigned 
amongst the audience; laughter and signs issued, and were ex¬ 
changed, as from head-quarters, from a gi;pup placed in the orchestra; 
this group commanded the an individual commanded this group— 
it was Dantou. Encircling him, speaking when he was silent, and 
silent when he was speaking, were Camille Desmoulins, Philippaux, 
H^rault de S6chelles, and Lacroix, his disciples. 

It was the first time that Marceau had found himself in presence of 
this Miraheau of the people; he would have recognised him, from his 
stentorian voice, hi^ imperious action, his dominating front, even if 
his name had not been frequently pronounced by his friends. 

To render the scene that follow's more intelligible, it is necessary 
to give here a brief outline of the state of the different factions which 
at this moment divided the Convention. 

La Commune and La Montagne had united to operate the revolu¬ 
tion of the thirty-first of May. The Girondins, after having vainly 

Pkos du Palais Rovkl. * 

^ 4 The house in wbicn Robejqderre resided now bears aa Eog^ian name,—>it is 
«aU|ed tba de Saint formerly Hdtel Vauban. 
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tried to federalise the provinces, had fiilfenf^alniost without resistance, 
even in the midst of those who had elect^ thero» and who durst not 
even afford them shelter in the days of their proscription. Before the 
thirty-first of May the power was nowhere; after that date was felt 
the necessity of the union of the parties to attain promptitude of 
action; the Assembly possessed the most Authority: a faction had 
acquir^ the domination of the Assembly, a fdW ifflividuals com¬ 
manded this faction; and then- the power, naturally, existed in the 
hands of these individuals. jUp to/he thirty-first t>f May, the com¬ 
mittee of ilublic safety had been composed of neutral conventionalists; 
the period of renewing its members arrived, and the extreme Mon- 
tagnards forced themselves in. Barrdre remained, as a representation 
of the ancient committee, but Robespierse was elected a member; 
* Saint-Just, Collot d’Herbois, Billaud-Vbrennes, supported by him, 
overawed their colleagues, Herault de SSch^lh^s and Robert Lindet. 
Saint-Just undertook.the surveillance; Couthon to soflen in tlieir 
form th^ propositions too violent in fact; Billaud-Varennes and Collot 
d’Herbois directed the proconsulat of the departments; Carnot was 
at the head of the war-office; Cambon managed the finances; Prieur 
(de la Cdte Or) and Prieur (de la Marne) were charged with the 
travaux int^rieurs et administratifs; and Barrere, who soon joined 
them, became the quotidinial orator of the party. Robespierre, alone 
in his gloom,*’ without holding any precise office, surveyed and^atched 
over the whole, commanding their body politic as the head governs 
the body material, and making each individual member act according 
to his own terrible will. 


It was in this party that the revolution was embodied; they wished 
to carry it out with all its consequences, so that, according to them, 
the people might one day enjoy all its results. This party had to 
contend with two others, one of which went beyond, and the other 
sought to restrain them. These two parties were. 

La Commune, represented by Hubert. 

La Montagne, represented by Dantoa* 

Hubert popularised in his journal Le Pdre Duchesne the ob|Bcenity 
of the language; the victidis were there insulted, and the executions 
turned into horrible ridicule. In a short time his progress was re¬ 
doubtable; the Bishop of Paris and his vicars abjured Christianity; 
the Catholic worship was replaced by that of Reasorif the churches 
yrere closed, and Anacharsis Cloots became the apostle of the new 
goddess. The committee of public safety were alarmed at the power 
of this ultra-revolutionary faction, which they tlg^ught Iiad fallen with 
Marat, and whose basis was ** I’immortalit^ etfatiilwme !*’ * Robes¬ 


pierre undertook to attack them. The 5th of December, 1798, be 
braved the Hubert party at the tribune, and the same Conventioii 
which had strongly applauded objurations, at the demand of 
mune, now decreed, at the demand of Robespierre, who bad also his 
system of religion to establish, that ** all violence^md m^nres agfip^t 
the liberty of religious wor^ip was forbidden,^' , - 

Danton, in the name of the moderate ]j)0r£{on of |4 

* __ . ' ,,, .. , '' 


* Ilorribls ioeongruity! 


V.f ' 
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called for the cessation of the#rcvolutionary government; the “ Vieux 
Cordelier^” edited by Camille DesmouIinSf was the organ of this facn 
tion. The committee of public safety, in other words, the Dictature, 
had, according to Danton, only been created for the purpose of re¬ 
pressing internal enemies and conquering foreign foes; and, as he 
believed these^ objects bad been sufficiently attained, he demanded 
that a power, whicii, in his opinion, had become useless, should be 
suppressed, lest in the end it might become dangerous. 

It was these three fdbtions vihich, in the month of March, 1794, 
the period at which our history passes, divided betweer^them the 
interior of the Convention. Robespierre accused Hubert of atheism, 
and Danton of venality ; in his turn, he was accused by them of ambi¬ 
tion, and the word dictaton began to circulate. " • 

Such, then, was the ^tate"* of aflairs, when, as we have just men-.* 
tioned, Marceau for tbtf first time beheld Danton making a tribune of 
the orchestra, and lavishing his powerful language on those who sur¬ 
rounded him. The performance, we have said, was “ The I^eath of 
Caesar," and a sort of rallying word had been given to the Dantonists, 
the elite of whom were present, and, on a concerted signal given by 
tlieir chief, were to apply to Robespierre the following lines in the 
tragedy:— 

I 

** Oui, que C6sar soit grand, mais qiic Rome soit libre. 

Dieu I maitresse de Plnde, esclave au bord du Tibre, 
Qu'importe que son nom commande a I’univers, 

Rt qu*on Pappelle reirie alors qu'elle eat aux fers ? 

Qu’ importe ^ ma patrie, aux iiomaiiis que tu braves, 

D* apprendre que Cesar a de nouveaux esclaves i 
Les rersans ne sont pas uos plus hers ennemis; 

11 en est de plus grands: je u’ai pas d’autre avis.’^* 

Yes! if ye will, then great let Csesar be. 

But Rome, our native Rome, not less be free. 

What if the empress of the world she reigns. 

While she herself at home is held in chain?^ 

What cares our coiintf^, which he daily braves. 

To Icaru that Csesar has increasedjiis slaves r 
Our haughtiest foes are not of Persian blood. 

Greater we have. 


It was on account of the foregoing verses that Robespierre, who 
knew from Saint-Just what was in agitation, appeared on the evening 
in question at the Theatre de la Nation, as he was well aware what a 
powerfid weapon it ^puld be in the hands of his enemies, if they suc¬ 
ceeded in making popular their accusation against him. 

During this time Marceau vainly sought the embryo-dictator in all 
of the bouse, which was brilliantly lighted, the line of baignoires 
alonp, owing to die projection of the galleries above, remaining in 
g ifort of demi-obscurity* Fatigued with bis useless search, his eyes 
M every moment fell upon the grpup in the orchestra, whose loud 
G^verapidon drew upon them the undivided attention of the audience^ 




1;be Impossible to render poetical justice to tbe tame and spiritless con- 

jw* d’oMti'ff 0»M/” 
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« I saw our dictator to-day,” said D^ton. “ They wished to re¬ 
concile us/' 

“ Where did you meet ?” 

At his own lodgings; I was obliged to climb to the third floor of 
The Incorruptible.*' * 

And what didst thou say to him ?” 

- ** That 1 was aware of all the hatred entertained tov^rds me by the 
committee, but that I feared them not. He answered that 1 was 
wrong, that they had no evil jntentj^ns against ra&t but that it was 
necessary ito come to an explanation with them/' 

An explanation, an explanation I It is well to explain with people 
of good faith, but-" 

** It is just what I told him ; upon which be bit his lips and frowned, 
*and 1 continued —* No doubt the Royalists must be kept down; at the 
same time, no wanton, no useless severity s'h'^ld be exercised, the 
innocent oughtpot to be confounded with the guilty.* £h!' sharply 
interrupted Robespierre, ^ and who says that one sole innocent person 
has been made to perish ? What sayest thou to that ?’—* Not a single 
innocent person perished Y exclaimed I to Herault de S^chelles, who 
was with me,—and I left the room.” 

** And was Saint-Just there ?" 

« O yes." ' 

What did he say ?” 

He passed his hand through his beautiful black hair, and now and 
then arranged the tie of his cravat after that of Robespierre's." 

The neighbour of Marceau, whose head leant upon his two hands, 
started, and seemed to contain himself with difficulty. The general 
noticed his agitation but a moment, and continued his attention to 
what was passing between Dan top and his friends. 

Le Muscadin/’ said Camille Desmoulins, alluding to Saint-JUst, 

** he is so fond of himself that he carries his head on his shoulders 
with as much respect as a Saint-Sacrament." 

Marceau’s neighttour withdrew his hands, and he recognised the 
mild and handsome features of Saint-Just, pale with anger. 

“ And I,” said the latteV, rising up to his full height,-—** and I, 
Desmoulins, will make thee carry thy head like a Saint-Denis.” 

He then turned round; the group made Way for him, and be left 
the balcon. • 

. ** Who thought bitn so near,” said Danton, laughing. ** Well, the 
letter has arrived at its address/' ^ 

** Apropos," observed Philippaux to Danton, J* hast thou seen the 
pamphlet of Loya against thee ?” * 

** What, Loya write pamphlets I Let him revise L^ami desLoie; 

1 should be anxious to re^ it; that is the pamphlet well under* 
stood.” 

** Here it isand Philippaux gave him a copy. 

** And he has signed it, pardieu ! Why, does he not know that, 

* “ The Incormptible,'’ Robespierre was so called by his parasites. 

t The ^ fimpUBctioas visliiags" of Deaton datsd miatfaedsad^of his firi^d 
Marat. 
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unless he hides himself in my cellar, they will cut oft’ his head. But 
hist, hist, the curtain is risJbg.*^ 

The word hist was re-echoed by the audience entire; a young 
man, however, who did not belong to the conspiracy, continued a pri¬ 
vate conversation, although the actors were performing. Dapton ex¬ 
tended his arm, touched him on the shoulder with the tip of his finger, 

and, with a cou^itesybin which there was a slight semblance of ironv, 
said, * . 


** Citizen Arnapit, let me hear the present piece as if they were 
performing Mariue d Minturnes.’^ • 

The young author had too much wit not to listen to la request 
made in such terms; he ceased talking, and the most perfect silence 
permitted the'Spectators to liear one of the worst pieces ever produced 
on the stage, La Mart de OSsgr, Notwithstanding this siTenc^, it was 
evident that none of th^members of the petty conspiracy just named 
lost sight of the objec^Tor which they came; ** nods and winks,” and 
other signs of intelligence, were exchanged between them, and became 
more frequent as by degrees the actors approached the passage meant 
to provoke the explosion. Danton, in an under tone, said to Camille, 
“ It is in scene III.,” and then repeated the verses at the same time 
with the actor, as if to hasten their recital; when the lines that im¬ 
mediately preceded came— 


“ Cesar, nous attendions de ta clemencc auguste 
Un don plus precieux, une faveur plus juste, 
Au-dessus des etats doniies par ta bonte. 
Char* Qu'oses tu demander, Cimber ? 
Cimber, La liberty, f" 


three rounds of applause followed. 

“ That will do/' said Danton, half j-ising from his seat. 
Talma commenced, 


" * Oui, que C^sar soit grand, mais que Rome so5t libre.* ” 

Danton rose entirely, looking around him like the general of an 
army, wishing to assure himself that every one was at his post, when 
all at once his eyes became fixed upon a particular part of the salle; 
the lattice or screen of a private box had just fallen, and the sharp and 
livid features of Robespierre appeared in the shade of that splendid 
hall. , 

The eyes of the two enemies met, and, like two basilisks, remained 
rivetted on each other. For a while, neither had\he power of with-' 
drawing his deep-fixed gaze of hatred from his deadly rival. In that 
of Robespierre appeared^all the irony of triumph, all the insolence of 
security. For the first time, Danton felt a cold sweat starting ^from 
every pore; he forgot the concerted signal; the verses passed without 
applause or disapprobation; Danton sunk on his seat; the screen of 

* The celebrated dramatio author. He was included in the list of the thirty-eight 
who ware banished from France by an ordonnanoe of Louis X Vlll. in. 1816. 
f Ctesar, a nobler boon we sought from thee * 

Than conquered J^ites. • 

Ckw. Wh4 dai«*st ask } , ^ 

Cie^. Idherty l-^TrifUletedT by the Printer^ Dscil, 

1844.—ydL* xxxtk.— no. cly i. 
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the private box was drawn up, and all^a| done. The Guillotineurs 
overcame the Septembriseurs; ’93 fascinated '92. 

Marceau, who, owing to the state of his mind, had paid no heed to 
the tragedy, was, pcriiaps, the oidy person there present who beheld 
this real,scene, which lasted but a few seconds, without comprehending 
it; he had, however, sufficient time to recognise Robespierre, and, 

, hurrying from the balcon, he met him in the^.covridoK 

Robespierre was cool and collected, as if nothing had happened, 
when Marceau accosted him, statii^ his n^me* Robespierre offered 
his hand, but, from a first and natural impulse, Marceau withdrew his. 
A bitter smile played upon the lips of Robespierre, who said, 

What is it thou requirest of me, then ?” 

A few minutes' interview.*' 

Here, or at my dwelling ?” 

At the latter.” 

Come, then.” 

And these two men, agitated by emotions so different,' walned side 
by side; Robespierre indifferent and calm, Marceau anxious and agi¬ 
tated. 

Tnis, then, was the man who held in Ins hands the fate of Blanche— 
the man lie had heard so universally spoken of—whose incorruptibility 
alone was evident, but whose popularity could not butappear a problem t 
In truth, Co acquire it, he had not made use of any of those means 
employed by his predecessors. He possessed neither the eloquence 
entrainante of Mirabeau, nor the paternal firmness of Dailly, nor the 
impetuous sublimity of Danton, nor the impure facility of Hubert; 
if he laboured for tlie people, it was without stooping to the crowd. 
In the midst of the general debasement, and uniformity of language 
and costume, he had preserved his polite diction and his elegant 
dress; in short, while others dfd all they could to confound themselves 
with the mob, he seemed to take as many pains to keep himself aloof, 
and distinct from the habits of the multitude ; and, at first sight, it was 
easy to compreliexd that this singular being could only be for the 
masses an idol or a victim he was both. 

They arrived ; a narrotv staircase conducted to a chamber on the 
third door; Robespierre opened it; a bust of Rousseau, a table on 
which were open “ Le Contrat Social^"' and “ L'Emile** a oommode, 
and a few chairs, formed the entire furniturq of this room, which, 
however, was remarkable for the neatness that reigned in it. Robes¬ 
pierre, remarking^he effect produced on Marceau by the sight of his 
humble abode, smiling, said to him, 

Behold the palace of Caesar; what bast^tlSiou to demand of the 
IRctatorV' 

“ The pardon of my wife, condemned by Carrier.” 

« Thy wife, condemned by Carrier 1 the wife of Marceau 1 thp 
republican of antique days 1 the soldier of Sparta I What is he doing, 
then, at Nantes ?” 

“ Committing atrocities/’ 

Marceau then related the horrible proceedings we have before 
the reader; during the recital of which Robespierre agita^ himself 
upon his chair, but without interrupting tha narration f at length 
Marceau ceased speaking. . , ir; 
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. ** Tbis^ ilieti) is the way iti w)ich I am always destined to be n)is« 
understood 1’* exclaimed Kobespierre, with a thick utterance, for the 
internal emotion he had just endured had sufficed to operate this 
change in his voice ; “ this, then, is the consequence, wherever rny 
eye is not to overlook, and my hand to arrest useless slaughter I 
There is, however, blood enougli which it is indispensable to shed, and 
we are not yet aAivecT at«the gnd/’ 

“ Eh bien, done, Robespierre, la grace de raa femme !*' 

Robespierre took*a sheel of blank writing-paper, and said, 

“ Her maiden name ?” 

« Why ?” 

** It is necessary for me, to verify the identity.” 

“ Blanche de Beaulieu.” « 

The pen fell from the band df Robespierre. 

The daughter of thes^^arquis de Beaulieu, the chief of the bri¬ 
gands?” • 

“ Blanche de Beaulieu, the daughter of the Marquis de Beaulieu.” 

And how is it that she is thy wife 
Marceau told him all. 


<* Young madman! young insensate!” exclaimed Robespierre; 
“ was it for thee to—” Marceau interrupted him— 

** 1 want neither thy reproaches nor advice; all I want* of thee is 
her pardon. Wilt thou grant it to me ?” 

Marceau, the ties of family, the influence of love, will never pre¬ 
vail on thee to betray the republic ?” 

“ Never!” 


If thou shouldst find thyself, with arms in thy hand, in presence 
of the Marquis de Beaulieu ?” 

** I would combat him, as I have already done.” 

** And, should he fall into thy power ?” 

Marceau reflected a moment. 


** 1 will send him to thee, and thyself shall be his judge.” 
And this thou wilt swear to do ?” 




. “ Upon my honour.” 

Robespierre ag^iin took up the pen. * 

** Marceau,^ said he,thou hast been fortunate enough to preserve 
thyself pute in all eyes; 1 have long known thee; 1 have long desired 
to see uiee.” * 

Perceiving the impatience of Marceau, he wrot^ the first three 
letters of his name, and then stopped. 

** Listen,” said he. ‘iln my turn,” regarding the general fixedly, 
** I reouire of thee five midutes. I give thee an entire existence for 
those five minutes;—it is well paid.” 

Marceau made a sign that he was attentive, and Robespierre con¬ 
tinued 

I have been calumniated in thy eyes, and, nevertheless, thou art 
one of those rare men by whom I desire to be known ; for what signifies 
•to me the judgment of those I esteem not ? Listen, then. * Three as- 
'semblies have, by tum^ agitated the destinies of France, each summed 
up in oxm man, and have accomplished the mission designed them by 
4he presimtage. The Constituent Assembly, represented by Mirabeau, 
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shook the throne; the Legislative Xss^bly, embodied in Danton^ 
overthrew it. The labdurs allotted to the Convention are immense* 
since it must complete the work of destruction, and commence that 
of reconstructing. I have formed a grand design; it is to become the 
type of'this epoch, as Mirabeau and Danton were the types of theirs. 
There will be, in the history of the French people, ^hree men repre¬ 
sented by three sets of figures—91., 92* 93.‘ If the Supreme Being 
accords me time to achieve my work, my name will be exalted above 
all names; 1 shall have done more tharf Lycurgus for the Qrecks, 
than Numa for Rome, than Washington for America," ( ! 1 I ) *' since 
each of them had but a.young people to pacify, while I have an ancient 
and V*orn-out societ}' to regenerate. If I fall—mon Dieu ! let me not 
blaspheme Thee in my last moments—if 1 fall ere the time desired, 
having accomplished but half of what was. to do, my name will retain 
*the blood-spot which the remaining part witbld have effaced; the re¬ 
volution will fall with roe, and both will be calumniated. This is 
what I had to say to thee, Marceau, as, come what may, I would fain 
that some men should retain my name living and pure in their breasts, 
like the flame of the lamp in the tabernacle—and thou art one of those 
men.” 

He now jvrote the remaining letters of his name. 

There,” said he, there is the pardon of thy wife. Thou canst 
now leave me— without even giving me thy hand^ 

Marceau took his hand, and pressed it warmly; he essayed to 
speak, but his tears fell too fast; his heart was too full for words, and 
it was Robespierre who first spoke, and said, 

' Come, it is time to set out; there is not an instant to lose; au 
revoir,** 

Marceau rapidly descended the staircase, at the foot of which he 
met General Dumas. 

“ 1 have her pardon,” cried he, throwing himself into the arms of 
his friend—“ I hp-e her pardon—Blanche is saved !” 

“ Congratulate me, in my turn,” replied Dumas ; I liave just been 
appointed general-in-ch|pf of the army of the Alps, and 1 come to 
thank Robespierre.” 

They embraced, and parted. Marceau rushed into the street, ran 
to the Place du Palais Egalite, where* his postchaise was waiting, 
ready to carry him back with the same speed with which he arrived. 

Of what a weight his heart was lightened I What happiness was 
In store for him ! How much joy after so much grief 1 His imagina¬ 
tion plunged into the future; he pictured^ the moment when, from 
the dungeon's threshold, he should crypto his beloved, his wife, 

Blanche, thou art free I I have obtained thy pardon t Come, 
Blanche, come, and bless me with thy love!” 

Yet, there were moments when a vague inquietude flitted across 
his spirit, and anxious and fearful forebodings seized on his heart. If 
he should arrive too late ; too late /—oh God I the thought was horror, 
madness, annihilation I And then he excited the postilions, promising . 
them gold, lavishing it on them, and promising still more. The wheels 
burnt the pavement',^ the horses seemed to devour the distance, 

* All the priocipal routes ia France are paved. 
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chevaux devorent Ic ckemin^') and yet, to him they scarcely appeared 
to advance. Every where* relays were ready, without a moment’s 
delay; all seemed to share and sympathise in his agitarion. In a few 
hours he had left behind him Versailles, Chartres, Le Mans; La 
FI6che, and Angers appeared before*him. All at once he experienced 
a terrible, an astounding shock; the carriage was overturned, and 
shattered to pieces ^ bruised, wounded, and covered with blood, 
Marceau got up, with a Single stroke of his sabre cut the harness of 
one of the horses, jumped on its back, gained the nearest post, took a 
cheval de course, anS contiihied his xoute with greater rapidity timn ever. 

At length be has passed through Angers, perceives Ingrande, 
reaches Varades, and leaves Ancenis behind him, his horse streaming 
with foam and blood. He discovers Saint Donatien, apd then 
Nantes—Nantes I which cantains his life, his soul, his virgin wife 1 
A few moments more, and he*will be within its walls ;—he has passed 
its gates;—his horse faSI under him before the prison du Bouffays;— 
il est arrive ; qu' importef 
Blanche I Blanche r 

“Two carts have just left the prison,” replies the gaoler ; “ she is 
in the first.” 

“ Malediction !” and Marceau rushes, on foot, through the people, 
pressing and hurrying to the great square, the place of execution* 
He attains the last of the two fatal carts; one of the condemned re¬ 
cognises him. 

“ General, save her I oh, save her I 1 tried to do so, but I could 
not, and I was taken* Long live the king and the good cause 

It is the faithful Tinguy. 

“ Yes I yes I” And Marceau forces a passage through the dense 
and irritated crowd, by which, however, *he is carried along to the 

great square.He is before the# scaffold—^he waves a paper in 

liis uplifted handi crying “ Pardon ! pardon !” 

At this moment the executioner, seizing by its long flaxen tresses 
the head of the young maiden, presents the frightful spectacle to the 
people* The horror-stricken multitude avert their sight, for streams 
of blood seem flowing from the mouth* * • . Hark I that cry of rage— 
it is the full agony of human strength, exTiausting itself in despair ! 
Marceau had just recognised, between the teeth of that head, the red 
rose which he had given to the hapless Maid of La Vendee I 


TUE GARRISON BELLE. 

BY MBS* ABDY. 

Shb heeds not tlie handsome young doctor's soft sighs. 
And the love-stricken lawyer reads scorn in her eyes. 
None but red.coated heroes her heart can enthrall. 

And her smiles, cut and dried, serve in turn for them all; 
When one slide of her gay magic-lantern has past, ^ 
Another as brilliant succeeds to the last; 

Each newly-come regiment succumbs to the spell. 

For her name is rciiown*d as a Garrison Belle. 
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She need not, like many, bewilder her brain. 

New music, new dresses, new art{^ touattain. 

Securely and safely, to varying throngs. 

She may play the same marches, and sing the same songs. 
May turn faded dresses, worn trimmings restore, 

Sport ogles and glances long sported before. 

None stay of her former flirtations to tell. 

And new |jeaux yet encircle the Garrison B^Ie. f 


She lives in the sunshine, she flees from the shade. 

She is ever the first at review yr parad4, 

There, flatters “ the brave ones who guard our loved land,” 

And steps in true time to the notes of the band; 

No loud pealing vollies her start can provoke, • 
glories in gunpowder, smiles amid smoke; 

“ The wife of a soldier all fear should repel”— 

What a wife might he gain in the Garri^n Belle ! 

4 

But while daily her love-nets new captains engage. 

She has never succeeded in making a cage; 

One by one she beholds each gay favourite depart, 

P. P. C. on his card, and “despair in his heart;" 

Like Bruham’s old song, which recounts the sad story 
How Jane sighed for “ love,” and young Henry for “ glory,” 
Colonels, captains, and ensigns, all bow their farewell. 

Breaking loose from the chains of the Garrison Belle. 

Now Time on her face works his conquering sway, 

Her ringlets are thickly besprinkled with gray ; 

Her movements are stiff in the waltz and quadrille. 

Her nose has grown sharp, and her laugh has grown shrill. 

Her brow is unconsciously knit in a frown, 

Her voice sounds quite cracked in the “ March through the Town 
And juvenile fair ones exultingly tell, ^ 

That the day has gone by of Garrison Belle ! 

Yet of courage and hope she displays not a lack. 

But pours on new warriors her dreaded attack; 

Strives some bald-headed veteran's heart to decoy. 

Or wheedles with flattery some weak-minded boy 
They burst from her snares, and they go forth at larg'e. 

But true to her craft, she “ returns to the charge 
No coldness can distance, no rudeness rep^, * 

The time-practised siege of the Garrison Aelle. 

Do you wish, gentle damsels, my moral to4cnow? 

Pray don^t for the shadow the substanpe*forego ; 

Keep mostly at home with your needle and book, 

Don^ run to the window at red-coats to look: 

Avoid a bold stare, and a tone quick and pert. 

On i}ublic parades never giggle and flirt; 

And go in due time with^ood husbands to dwell. 

Escaping the fate of the Garrison Belle. 
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THE DAMOSEL’S TALE.* 

CHAPTER XX. 

Rocbe^Ke^ouel—^Tbe Seabird. , 

Few were the dreams ^tliat haunted the long and deep slumbers of 
the captive maiden—who awokef not ufttil the broad daylight, falling 
through the iron bars of a little square window high above, shone 
athwart her eyes. Then she looked around, and saw that the whole 
of the chamber wherein she lay, was fashioned out of the living rock— 
Und truly there might have been a worse abode for the nonce ; for the 
walls were dry, and sp^kling here and there as they had been set 
with precious stones; wl^ilst long sprays of heath and brambles, all in 
blossom, were waving through the bars of the grating overhead, 
moved by a soft warm wind, that brought with it the smell of such 
odorous herbs and flowers as love to spring amongst those wild places. 
But sweetest of all to the damosel seemed that holy calm and stillness 
of all around, after the noisy, unquiet life she had led of late—though 
it was not long ere the dull plashing of the w ater below, and the 
sound of more than one faint and far off whoop, recalled to her 
thoughts that she was yet in the neiglibourhood of those fierce and 
fearful men; wlio, she now readily guessed, had their iiaunt in some 
one of those great and marvellous caverns amidst the islets and sea- 
cliifs, of which she had heard John Ashtoft make mention out of his 
books. But were it cavern, den, or fortalice, into which she had been 
brought, the worst of the whole was to her more welcome than the 
sea—whereon her hap, from first tb last, had been so evih that she 
heartily desired never again to set foot on shipboard. Moreover, now 
she had discovered that there was a woman in this robber’s hold, 
(albeit somewhat of the rudest in look and spe^gch,) she felt not so 
thoroughly lorn and hapless; trusting by aid of iier fellowship, and 
the compassion of that old yellow-haired man, to fare better in her 
captivity than she had at first looked for. 

But sliort space was it ere her thoughts strayed from herself toward 
one- who had seidoqi been absent from them, now for many days 
past—that noble young count, her fellow-voyager; for whose mourn¬ 
ful destiny she shed many a bitter tear, and above all, when she 
thought of the grief of the fair lady who had been deemed worthy the 
love and service of such bachelor. And so far was she from suspect¬ 
ing herself for blameworthy therein, that verily it seemed to her not 
to have sorrowed one-half so much as she was bound to do, in recom¬ 
pense of ail his goodness and courtesy toward her. 

At length, rousing herself from these and the like musings, she 
began to array and set her apparel in order as fairly as she could— 
but this she found no light emprize; for her garments ^eve both worn 
and faded with her long travel, and she sorely lacked both means and 

• Contlaaedfiom vol. zxxix. p. 111. 
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skill to amend what was amiss—thanks to her poor loving Gille> who 
would never suffer her so much as to tih ofi her own girdle. Never¬ 
theless, with necessity to speed, she came in time to the end of her 
task; and hardly was it finished, ere the old crone she had seen the 
overnight, thrust in her visage at the door, and without salutation or 
courtesy,' bade her rise and follow in all haste; since it was even now 
high noon, and she was called for by those who di^ hq^ but too much 
honour in such command. * 

The sight and errand of this ungentle messenger called back afresh 
all the terrors of the damosek lest she had been summoned into.the 
terrible presence of Sansloy himself; howbeit, having no choice, she 
arose to obey, adventuring but to ask, in all humbleness, if she were 
going into the presence of a lady. * 

, A lady, quotha I” cried the old shrew, turning sharply round upon 
*ber—** Ben’cite, minion! what have sum as thee to do with ladies, 
I trow ? ¥ea, a lady is she 1—ay, and a brav^Jady to boot—and very 
queen and empress of all here I—worthy. By my crown, to have a 
dozen of higher degree than thee for her chamberers I” 

And muttering and murmuring all the way as they went, about 
ladies, and wenches, and folk that were over proud and pert, the old 
crone led the damosel along divers galleries and stairs, all fashioned 
out of the rock, and lighted but by holes high up above their heads, 
until at length‘they came to an oaken door, strongly barred and plated 
with iron, whereupon the guide smote twice with her staff, and a voice 
within bade open. 

» Now get thee in—and demean thee in reverent and fitting wise !" 
said the old wife—and without more ado, she drove May Avis with 
her crutch through the door, which she shut close behind her. 

The place within was a low but spacious chamber, upborne in the 
centre on one huge thick pillar of mason s-work, whence there sprang 
out on every side broad round arches, leaning against the outer walls. 
These last were also of hewn stones, of work not less strong and stable 
than the rest, though bidden at this time with fair hangings every¬ 
where spread before* them—as was also the floor, by the fresh, sweet¬ 
smelling herbs and heather that weve strewn over it. On the left 
side of that door whereby th*e damosel had entered, was there another, 
half hidden by the drras; and over against them one of those same 
holes for light and air that she bad seen in her way thither, but larger 
and lower down, giving to those within a sight Of both sea and land, 
iTor many a league away. And in the midst, beside the rude pillar 
that upheld the roof, there stood a young boy and girl—the last of the 
like age with May Avis, and of look and mieit so proud and royal 
withal, that scantly could she forbear to kneel*before her. 

This maiden was of the middle stature, or somewhat higher, but so 
delicately shapen and slender of form and limb, that she looked meeter 
to flit along the moonlit heaths amidst dancing fairies, than to walk 
on the earth with mortals. Something strange and elfish, too, might 
some have fancied her hue—which was dusky and pale as that of the 
Moorish ladies of Belmarie and Grenada; though others again might 
.4nem this one defect but to enhance her face, by setUng! fdtA yet 
mire clearly its perfect beauty of form and feature. 
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‘ Her nose was long-shaped, but not over large—straight and even 
as a line; and her small tfhoiith and lips were red as corah despite the 
paleness of her cheeks—showing in their parting, though rarely wore 
they a smile, two rows of teeth like pearls. Her brows were haply 
somewhat of the lowest and stralghtest, but narrow and Qne as two 
lines drawn by a pencil; and her deep eyes, of a dark gray colour, 
lay half veiled^ beneath long black eyelashes, that gave to thenr^the 
rich hue of jet. Strangely pensive and thoughtful was the aspect'of 
those beauteous, eyes— yea^ gentle and tc^pder, also, whenever they 
were cast on the face hf the child atdier side—albeit at other times, 
and above all toward strangers, they were wont to wear a look so 
stern and scornful as was marvellous to see in so young and fair a 
creature. * . > 

The rock-maiden was^clpd, after a fashion of her own, 'in a close- 
fitting gown of velvetf in colour betwixt red and black, that Wa*s 
fastened from the neck to the ancle with studs of great pearls; and 
her girdle was also cdriously inwrought with broidery of pearl and 
silver. The sleeves were long and large, gathered in at the bands, 
and tliere bordered, as was also the throat of the gown, with one single 
chain of great and cosily pearls. On her head was a small round hat, 
of vetvet like her other attire, with low flat crown, and brim rolled 


upward ; and right in the front thereof, a rich jewel,of diamonds, set 
about a carbuncle that sparkled like fire. Below this head gear might 
be espied a braid of blackish hair, laid behind her small cars, the rest 
of her tresses being bound up under the hat. For her dainty little 
feet, they were wholly bare below her gown, save what was hidden 
by low broidered slippers of black velvet. 

The boy, who was of some ten years of age, stood close beside the 
girl, holding one of her hands, which he had twined round his neck; 
but there needed not that loving >gesture to show them for brother 
and sister, so wholly alike were they in shape, hue, and feature, save 
where the diiferGncc of age must needs make distinction—and also 
that his eyes, though not less pensive than tho^se of the maiden, yet 
lacked altogether those fiery glances she was wont to cast. Even in 
apparel was there a resembla^e—the bpy's attire being a short gown 
of the same stuff and fashion; and in his Flanders beaver, which 
he held in his hand, was set by way of brooch, a chrysolite of rare 
price. 

The captive danfosel, who had thought but to behold some comely, 
ruddy, boisterous wench, in the mate or daughter of the Sea-sweeper, 
was BO utterly astounded (and somewhat daunted withal) at sight of 
this delicate and stately creature in such rude haunt, that she stood 
for gome moments liice one turned to stone—when the Sea-maiden, 


after surveying her stedfastly the while with eyes that seemed to 
look into her very thoughts, suddenly demanded, “ Stranger, whence 
ast thou ?'* 

^ From England, noble lady,’' answered May Avis, who could not 
for her life refrain from such reverent phij|pse toward one who seemed 
in outward show so worthy of all honour. ^ 

4 ** Nay, keep thy titles for those that reck of such 1*’ said the girl, 
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in a voice so sweet, and low, and sad, that I^ay Avis thought she 
never could forget the sound. “ Here bve^ dream not of nobles or 
ladies. Sansloy, he that sweeps the seas, Is my sire I and men call me 
Alcyone I Now, maiden, knowest thou all that befits the time, of me— 
answer truly and shortly to what I akk touching thyself. And first, 
what dost tifou in these parts ?” 

“In good sooth," answered the maiden, “1 was^ma^e captive out 
of d sinking ship beside Harfiuur, and brought hither, by what means 
I scantly may divine, at the pleasure of those under whose hand I 
had fallen.*^ ‘ c ^ * 

“ Enow! that part of thy tale is better known to me than to thy¬ 
self, ' said she of the rock, with a sigh that could scarce be heard. 
“And whither wert thou voyaging when this befel?” * 

“ So plerfse you, from Hampton to Harfleur." 

*'“Yea, wert thou so—and no further? ^ Wert born at Hampton, 
maiden ?" 

“ Nay, surely ; I spoke but of my voyage by'sea. In sooth, I was 
born and bred far off in the midland parts of England, and thence 
came 1 little more than a fortnight agonc. * 

“ Good I and in what fellowship p Your English damoscls, roam 
they about alone, witliout guard or guide?” quoth the rock-mdiden, 
with an eye so stern and stedfast, that May Avis shrank beneath it, 
in very shamefacedness. 

“ Nay, God forbid 1” she said at last, fearfully. “ Certes, I had the 
fellowship of the worthy woman that fostered me up, (God rest her 
soul if she have foully sped ! for since our misadventure I have not 
seen her,) as also the countenance of a reverend friar and yeoman, 
sent with me to {lampton by a gracious prelate, who hath me in 
wardship.” 

The rock-maiden smiled, but it w'as in scorn. 

“Yea, damosel,” she said, “and this thy bowerwoman and thyself 
were voyaging over seas together, sayest thou, w'ithout so much as a 
varlet for service or succour? By my fay, the damosels of England 
should be right hardy ^and adventurous !*' 

Not for one moment, may you think;4iad May Avis forgotten either 
the gentle French knight, or his last behest to her, to-tell her tale 
without delay; but by some strange chance it befel, that from the 
first of her entering this place and presence, a fear and shame had 
come over her, she knew not how, that forbade hei to name him, and 
the longer she tarried, the harder grew the essay, as may commonly 
be seen with folk who unwisely delay what must needs be done in the 
end. Somewhat also was there in the eye and lip of that lordly 
maiden, as if she both perceived the cause ot her silence and was 
angered thereat—and even the gentle boy looked marvellingly in her 
face—until at length, afler vainly striving more than once to reply, 
she was fain to give up, and stood wholly silent, her eyes fast dropping 
with tears, and her cheeks deep dyed with blushes and confusion. 

“ Go thy way, maiden l"*^aid Alcyone at last, yet more sternly than 
before. “It were idle tall^g further with such as thee* Guile and 
gloaing nnayetcad thee in the false world, but never in Roche Kerouel^ 
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or with Alcyone I Here, as in heaven^ thou must learn to speak the 
truth.” • I 

Therewith she clapped her small hands, and anon the door opened 
a hand s breadth, and the croaking note of the old crone was heard 
thereat; when May Avis, forgefting all else in the fear of what might 
betide her if sent hence, and gathering courage from •very despair, 
cried out, ^ ^ 

** Holy Mary, maftlen,.but% you blame me unjustly! So help’me 
heaven as I do truly desire to tell you of my whole vo^^age and com¬ 
pany, were it but to dbey thetbiddiiig of a noble gentleman, my stay 
and guardian therein ; nor had 1 been thus long withheld, but by your 
own scornfulness of look and speech, which truly made me fear some 
ungentle construction, such as I met with erewliile in thcJthip.'* 

There was somewhat so simple and honest in the word^ and looks 
of May Avis, as softened toward her the heart of even this wild ahd 
fierce young thing.# * 

“Say on then 1” Ifehe answered, so it be quickly — and thou, 
Malebecque, make fast the door, and abide without!” 

Thereupon the English damoscl began her tale—rehearsing, as 
shortly as she could, all that had befallen her from the day when the 
Lord Guy had come to her rescue from the thieves; neither kept she 
back aught, not even her own humble estate, nor the gracious con¬ 
descension thereunto of the noble lord prior, for whose sake alone, 
she said, she had obtained on her journey such countenance and cour¬ 
tesy from the stranger as he had never otherwise vouchsafed her. 
Further she recounced after what manner he had saved bath her and 
himself in their shipwreck—the ire and cruel intent of Sansloy, which 
had been hindered but by the instant pursuit made after them—her 
own prayer to the robber for mercy; and, also, as much of what after¬ 
ward befel as was needful to mtke plain what the Lord Guy had 
counselled touching the service she was going to—which fair speeches 
of his, May Avis thought, might move the maiden in his favour, to 
aid him with her terrible sire. 

Alcyone heard all full silently and attentiv^y, showing her deem 
thereof but by her looks—one while gazing on her face as if she 
would read her very thoughts with those deep, earnest eyes; then 
casting them on the ground with a look so sad and hopeless, that, 
maugre all her pride and fierceness, May Avis grieved for her—until, 
towards the end dfher tale, she could perceive the heavy tear-drops 
that hung on those long drooping lashes, though in the next moment 
they were shaken away, whilst she softly said, as to herself, 

“ Yea, fair and noble—in this, as in all beside !” 

“ Stranger,” she said, in that low, sweet, mournful voice, from 
which she departed not even in her wrathful mood—“ stranger, I 
have perchance wronged thee, in that, haply, thy fault hath not been 
guile, but only cowardice—which, sooth to say, shall profit thee here 
but little better than the other. Now would I fain know wherefore 
thou hast been thus slow to do the bidding of this noble bachelor, even 
until thy season for speech was well nigh lost to thSe ?” 

“ So hope I to prosper, maiden," cried Maj? Avis, « as it was not 
that I lacked will, but—” and here she suddenly brake off her speech, 
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finding all at once a strange lack of words and phrases wherewith 
meetly to end it, whilst Alcyone once in|frerfixed on her face those 
clear, piercing eyes, until she felt her cheeks waxing both ted and hot 
beneath them. 

^‘Daniosel! ’ said at last the rock^nalden, but without moving her 
gaze, * you love this knight T* 

May Avis started. 

<*Aias, nay r she said. “ What lovp cap there *befaf betwixt one 
of his degree and one of mine ?*' 

“ Love recks not of degrees,’* said thf girl socrowfuTiy. « Maiden, 
again, you love the Lord of Beaucaire!" 

“ Now so help me our blessed lady,” answered May Avis, “ as you 
deem wrongfully of me, damosel I Such reverence as belongs to high 
place, and such love as we bear to those who have vouchsafed us 
grace and help, assuredly have 1, as in duty* bo^nd, toward the noble 
lord you speak of.” * , 

** Such only, and no more ?” asked Alcyone <{uick1y. 

“ By my life, nay !—in as far as I may read my own heart,” an¬ 
swered May Avis, blushing yet redder than before. , 

“ Stranger!” said the rock maiden, “I have oft heard say, that 
they who, like thyself, are fostered up in hall and bower, by blazing 
chimney-nook and smoking meal-board, are easily betaught to look on 
all things with other eyes than are we, the free children of sea, and 
earth, and air, who blush not to confess at any time that which we 
shame not to think. Therefore, soothly blame 1 less thy nature than 
thy foolish training for this thy nicet}', that escheweth to acknowledge 
in words the love which thy cheek and eye are telling in thine own 
despite. To these last, then, will I reply, and not to thy fair glozing 
speeches. Maiden, drive from thy heart, 1 counsel thee, this thy pre¬ 
sumptuous affection. By my fay, ^his lord of Beaucaire is not for 
thee, nor such as thee !—nay, not if thou wouldst pluck out thy very 
heart, and lay it at his feet!” 

May Avis was silent, for she saw that it should nought avail her 
to gainsay this wilful rfiaiden ; and somewhat also she began to doubt 
if those clear bright eyes had not discovered more of her mind than 
was yet known to herself; and whether what she had deemed and 
called reverence and thankfulness, had not, in sooth, well nigh proved 
the harbinger of a tenderer thought. Howbeit, her pleased 

not the stranger damosel any more than her speech, as seeming to 
hec but the effect of stubbornness and unbelief. 

“ Wilt thou not leave thy folly?” she said. “ Dost think Alcyone 
would deign to beguile or l^mock such as thee? Or dreamest thou, 
silly creature, that thy gold (whereof doubtless irhou hast store, else 
why this dainty care of monks and gentles over thee ?)—that thy gold» 
1 say, may buy for thee a noble spouse, whose riches equal not bis 
lineage? If such thy fantasy, I tell thee thy hope is cast.upon the 
winds. Yea, landless lord and feoffless count though he be, yet 
trust right well he is such an one as will not amend his fortune by 
aught<.that the pfide of his high race miscalls a villainy I Gold—such 
tnighty store as thou hast never seen I—ay, i^ld^more than 
earnest love, such as tame hearth-bred damo^ls kqpw not 
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these have been proffevoii—rhumbly proffered—and spurned I by reason ^ 
that the blood of Beauoaire was over noble to mate with less than 


princely clay.” 

May Avis had small pains ia guessing whence this goodly spousal 
had been proffered to the young count; neither doubted* she that he 
had shown little will to ally himself for gold with the sea robbej; but 
that so coufteou% and gentle a knight could ever have scorned the 
stedfast affection of such creature as that before her, was more, verily, 
than she could credit*; and wjien she called to mind the free and heart- 
whole guise wherein he had spoken of all^ those fair ladies at the court, 
she rather deemed that^ though more his high estate forbade, yet his 
love and service at least, were secretly vowed to this arare young 
beauty, whose anger a^ her imputed presumption seemfeo to her, in 

such deem, both just and reasonable. ^ * 

** Truly, beautepas Alcyone,” she said, “ it may be, that what# with, 
his graciousness, what with his present danger, 1 have suffered my 
thoughts of late to be over busied with the remembrance of this noble 
lord. But for the folly wherewith you have charged me, so do I hope 
to live as such idle fantasy never yet entered my head—nor deemed I 
other than that so young and gay a bachelor had surely long since 
vowed his services to some fair and worthy lady in his own land.” 

By my fay, now, stranger, that was well and fairly spoken, if very 
truth it be I Hast thou taken note of the favour he bears alway on 
his sleeve ?** 

Yea, of a surety have 1, and held it for no other than a token 
from his lady—haply, maiden, your own gift ?” 

“Mine, alas!** said the girl sadly. Deemest thou the flower of 
French baclielerie should demean him to wear the livery of a robber’s 
daughter, bred, like a seamew, ^etwext wave and storm, and lacking 
even a name to grace her ? And truly, stranger, we reck not of such 
lover's gauds; they belong not to simple love and honesty, but to 
courts and idle pageants. Alcyone’s token and free gift had been, 
not silken knot, but a true, constant heart 1—^but leave we this 1 
That fluttering toy thou hast marked on his arm is in very deed, as 
thou hast guessed, his lady’s favour ;^lue of Inde—meet symbol of 
his hope, high and lofty as the sky, and, haply, all as light and unat- 
tainable# Thou art bound, thou sayest, towards Auvergne; long time 
shaft tfou not be there ere thou shalt, peradventure, discern my. 


meaning. ^ , ,. . . ^ 

** Yea, and heartily could I say God speed his suit, wheresoever it 

lie,” answered May Avis, “but for your sake alone, fair Alcyone, 
whose high beauty»8hould do honour to the service of the best knight 
in all Christendom." 

“ Out, stranger I Have I not even now told thee, flattery and 
smooth speech are as utterly wasted in this wild wonne as is the 
beauty whereof thou pratest? But if thou wouldst indeed make 
proof of thy goodwill toward me, and thy simple honest friendship to 
&is knight, (as on my life I do at length believe-thee true of word 
and intent,) I have work for thee, and that anon, that shall turn, in short 
ipace, to the profit alike of both. Wilt set thee to obey my bid- 
amir?” 
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^ May Avis replied not so readily to this ^question. Maugl'e the 
haughty mien and bearing of this maiden m the rock, there was in 
her destiny, as at whiles in her look, somewhat so sad, and hapless, 
and forlorn, that she would little less «have begrudged pains or peril 
on her behalf than in the service of the Lord Guy; but how knew 
she after what strange manner this wild beautiful creature, who 
owned no law save her own will, might please to. sei hel^ to work— 
even in some guise that sorted not with ‘maidenly bashfulness or 
wariness I , n 

Damosel," said this last, who perceived that she studied for an 
answer, “ Alcj'one is not wont to ask twice! Say quickly, yea or 
nay 1” ^ ^ ■' 

“ Yea, tnkn, maiden,** answered the captive ^damosel. “ All that I 
may to serve or pleasure you will I gladly do, in such matters as are 
, lawful and seemly, and well becoming a discreefe maiden to meddle 
therein." 

The rock-maiden smiled, but in such wise that it brightened not 
her countenance. 

“ I take thee at thy word,” she said—“ thou hast yet to learn that 
virtue abideth not in vain customs. Ilowbeit, the use I would now 
make of thee is such, that the very monk who trained thee up should 
bid his benison on^thy deed." 

With that she again smote her hands together, a sign that the old 
crone obeyed without delay. 

Malebecque," she said, << begone I and take no further heed of the 
stranger maiden—she shall make abode here with us for the time, to 
come.** 

The old crone, without reply or question, did as she was com¬ 
manded ; whereupon the rock-maiden herself drew forth a key, where¬ 
with she locked the iron-stodded door on the side next the chamber; 
shooting also divers bolts and bars for their greater security, like one 
well taught and long practised in such wariness; and this done, she 
set herself, with aid of tfce boy, to make purveyance in their dwelling 
for the lodging and entertainment of the new-comer. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

% 

The Heath.—The Donjohn. 

Whilst that fair boy and girl were busied else^erc, May Avis, 
left for a space alone, surveyed more heedfully than she had yet done, 
the place; which she found, maugre its rude and prison-Uke aspect, 
lacked not aught that might serve, either for use or adornment. For 
not only were the walls dight with cloth of tapestry-r-red and white 
of quaint and curious work«^and the door spread fVesh and* 

foagrant herbs as a palace hall on a high festival day, bu^’|;here were 
also standing aboufuill sorts of rare and precious moveabl^, though^ It 
might be, somewhat mismatched, and ill according the one with 

Thus, on one band, were there stools of rough hewn Stone of 
jj Sbetmgne bearing cushions of cloth of gold or rich studs of Oamaseua, 
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and over against these an oaken bench of carved work, overspread 
with a fair silken banner, cdriously enwrought in broidery of silk and 
gold with the device of some noble knight or baron. Here might be 
seen goodly store of mail and pla^e from Milan, heaped on coffers of 
precious woods from the countries beyond Syria—and there, in the 
midst of fardels of English woollen cloth, lay carved ivories from 
Alexandria, thid eunpingly wrought toys of the goldsmith’s craJ't of 
Venice. Overliead was Kunj^ great lamp of silver, filled with sweet- 
smelling oil, tlmt had ^een pillaged from some holy shrine in Gallce; 
the whilst on the floor beneatlij she perceived a fair table of Florentine 
work dashed all to shivers; and hard by, a half-dozen of vermilion 
lances fron\ Toulouse, bound together with a rich cloth of ^state that 
had been torn from the stall of an abbot in Jersey. 

The darnosel, after scanning all this gear, drew nigh the &quar,e- 
shaped hole that gave light and air to the chamber; the which, though 
unprovided with casenr^nt or lattice, stone-shafted window or skilfully 
wrought tracery work, was haply at such season a more pleasant sight 
than cither—for in ail the small cracks and chinks of the wall, which 
were here of wondrous strength and thickness, were growing wild 
plants and herbs—and fair flowers, such as she had never seen in 
England, were waving in thereat, and scenting the warm sunny air 
with their odours. But without was 9 sight more delectable than all 
the rest, especially to her, who had belield little save tlie flat county 
of Huntingdon and Bedfordshire in her own land; for this window- 
place overlooked a fair prospect of heath and hill, forest and pasturage, 
for many a mile away; with a goodly town seen far off to the left 
hand, and on the right, the broad bright sea, rippling on the rocks, a 
hundred yards beneath, and stretching southward until she could dis¬ 
cern it no longer from the clear blue sky. 

“ How liketh thee our bower, Aiaiden ?” said the voice of Alcyone 
close at her shoulder. “ Which of those in tower or hall, down yon¬ 
der in broad Bretaigne, are half so free, thinkest thou, as we, in our 
rude rock ?” * 

“ Soothly lady, you have a strong and lofty dwelling-place,” an¬ 
swered the English darnosel—“ yet woald you not at whiles desire to 
roam abroad amongst the flowers and shady woods in those fair valleys 
below?” 

“ An* ^ I did—^Alcyone’s will was never yet withstood !” said the 
rock maiden scornfully. “ But I told thee erewhile, we love not here 
those gentle titles. Store of dames and ladies, plenty as peterels in a 
storm, mayest thou find down in the dwellings of yonder wretched 
crew of knights andJjurghers—but never another Alcyone. Now I 
bethink me thereof, thou, too, stranger, shouldst have a name, as I 
suppose—how may we call thee ?*' 

“ Avis Forde of Malthorpe, so please you,” said the darnosel. 

• ** Avis alone shall suffice my need ; we hold one name enow for one 
creature. And certes, thine liketh me well. Avis 1 niethinks the 
^naine statideth for a bird in some tongue, as 1 baveJbeen told.” 
fn the Latin, soothly,” replied the captive maiden. 

** Yea, then, somewhat of the same nature should we be both,” said 
life gi^L Since I myself am called from the bird that floats aye, 
4 
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men say, on the waves; a fitting name for. one doomed to dwell her 
life long amidst storm and strife, and thlbt itever must know home or 
friend on earth." * 

She spoke thus with a look so sad^ yet withal so stern and stedfast, 
as one that foreknew her hap, yet set herself firmly to endure it, that 
the gentle English damosel could have wept for pity—and earnestly 
wished she, that the County Guy, if indeed h^ had been thus obdu¬ 
rate of heart, could have heard and see^i her at this tide. But since 
she durst not proffer word of compassion or comfort to a maiden so 
high of heart, she could but show her sorrow by her silence; until the 
pretty boy crept softly to her side, saying, as he took her hand, 
** Maiden^ have you skill in the Latin ?" 

** Not it% such wise as have the clerks and scholars, my fair child,” 
she answered, though in verity know I therein some few words and 
phrases.” 

“ Nay then, you should be a great clerk,, in sooth, of a woman. 
Haply, know you somewhat of book lore also/’ 

“ In truth, I had once in my childhood a good and gentle friend, 
who of his kindness, betaught me somewhat out of books, both in 
French and English," said the maiden. 

Yea, say you ? Sweet, gentle maiden, might it but please you, 
of your goodness^ to give me some teaching therein? I have a hearty 
will to learn—but soothly our sweet sea-bird here loveth not such sad 
and tedious labour, though never forgetteth she rhyme or tale that is 
told her, and well liketh she to list such." 

“ That will 1 full joyfully, gentle boy I and hold me well content 
with a greater labour, to do thee,good or pleasure," said the damosel, 
who had loved the innocent child, from the first look she had cast on 
his pale, pensive countenance. 

Without another word the boy daught her by the gown, and drew 
her to the other side of the chamber, where stood a great chest of 
ebony, the lid whereof being heaved up between them, the damosel 
perceived that it was half full of books, both large and small. 

Now, then, dear Avis, thou shalt choose for us both, if it please 
thee," said the child, drawing out these, one after another; all save 
one, that was smaller than the rest, and curiously bound in red velvet, 
with clasps of gold, enchased in devices of flowers; which last May 
Avis, deeming he had overpast in his haste, pu$ out her hand to 
take. * 

Let be, let be, dear maiden I" he said, softly, withholding her the 
while. Our sea bird brooketh not the sight of that book ; which 
sooth to tell, was a gift from that young knight speaks of, who was 
wont therefrom to teach us both awhile agone; and since he went, 
she will neither endure the sight thereof, nor to hear of book lore in 
anywise." 

May Avis, on hearing this, withdrew her hand from the volume 
without further, question; but here the sea maiden turned quickly 
toward, them (Vopi the window, whence she had feigned . to look 
earnestly out whilst they , talked; and coming to their side, she. bent 
down, and kissed the meek brow of the li^le page. 

Nay, my poor Basil,” she said tenderly, ** con thy lore, I|!r»y> 
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ill any book it liketh thee and thy kind mistress here—God wot, thou 
hast been all too much rtie tiporc of thy sister's way ward moods and 
fant^ies. Maiden 1 Alcyone gives thee hearty thanks for thy com¬ 
passion toward this poor child^ who hath been ever longing to learn,,, 
with none, alas I to teach him- And now, Basil, since thou^, hast more 

profitable occupation, will I take Ihy place, and go deck our meal- 
board.*' ^ ^ 

Therewith the maiden wen^ her way, as one well pleased to hfive 
found some busi£kess elsewhere; neither returned she by the space of 
two hours and more, inVliich thne the English maiden and the young 
Basil addressed them diligently to the little red velvet book, which 
she now found to be a goodly history of the wars between the old 
Counts of l*rovence, and the pagan folk of Afric and A^exandrie, 
written in rhyme by soifie.old Provencal troubadour. Nor thought 
she her task toilsome or tedious; for apter or more willing learner 
was there never; ovfer and above that the child had gained somewhat 
of such lore already—first, as he told her, by aid of an ancient man, 
that was wont long since to dwell there, and afterward, of the gentle 
young knight that made abode with them for a season, who soothly, 
he said, both he and his sea bird loved yet better than the former, 
albeit their sire bore him at heart a cruel despite. 

May Avis could truly have found in her heart to Inquire more straitly 
into the cause that first brought this courtly knight into such fellow¬ 
ship, as also into his discourse and behaviour the whilst he tarried 
amongst them ; but she was an upright little maiden, and would have 
held it unseemly to gain from this simple unwitting child, that which 
his sister had been leased to withhold. So they busied themselves 
with the book alone, until at length the sea maiden returning, speedily 
arrayed for them, in that pleasant place in the window, a supper meet 
for the fairies, of sallads and herbs, dried fruits and manchet bread; 
all laid on dishes of gold, and daintily decked out with early heath 
flowers and young tender leaves of the wild vine- For the boy and 
girl was set no liquor, save only clear water frpm the spring, which 
they drank from cups of gold—but when they had washed, (which they 
did in basins of silver, with fair napkins»of broidered silk,) and were 
about to begin their meal, the maiden of the house drew forth from a 
buffet at hand, a small cup of wine, which she gave to the damosel 
her guest. 

Stranger,’^ she said, “ I am advised that such as are fostered up 
in cities and houses, must drink of many unsavoury liquors at the 
leech’s hand, and of this one above all, to cure or prevent the sick¬ 
nesses that spring otltpf so unnatural away of life. Wherefore 1 pray 
thee, take of this medicine now, for thy health’s sake, as truly thou 
canst not hope to become all at once hale and hardy like ourselves, 
who have been wont from infancy to breathe the pure air of rocks and 
heaths alone/* 

May Avis did as she was bidden, seeing she might not choose; and 
they supped all three together in courteous and friendly fashion, 
little discourse or mirth was there amongst them; the sea- 
jnmfi&n partaking of their meal as sparingly and lightly as if she were 

"Wty deed from the land of Faerie, and seeming enwrapt the while 
1844.-^vol. XXXIX.—NO. clvi, f f 
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in grave and earnest thought, which her companions adventured not 
by speech to interrupt. But as soon as 'hey had made an end of eat- 
ingi Alcyone herself first broke the silenoe, bidding the little paj|e be 
their sewer, and set all things in order; and the child obeyed, per¬ 
forming best as fairly and featly as if he had had his training in 
some princely hall. 

“ Now, stranger,” said the robber's daughter wh^n they W'ere alone, 
^hiust thou learn yet another of t)ur^*ustoms. We of the rock here 
are wont to hold such sorry things as food and slumbgr, for our slaves, 
and not our masters: to be called, not at set times and Reasons, but at 
our own will. Thus, since our present business constraineth us to 
watch to-night, both late and early,'need is, that we take our rest 
from thisr^time until the moonrising. Wherefore lay thee down forth¬ 
with to steep; and 1 will come and awaken ihee so soon as they ring 
fiut the vesper chimes at the old chapel of Tanneguy, on the point 
over against us yonder.” , 

Thus saying, she drew back the hangings from the door May Avis 
had espied, whereby both she and the boy had passed in and out of 
the cliamber; and gave to view beyond a narrow passage, both walled 
and roofed with hewn stones; whence was there the entrance to a 
second and smaller chamber, also arched and vaulted with masonr}', 
and at the far epd thereof lay yet a third of the like size and fashion. 
Both of these were lighted by small and narrow windows toward the 
top; the walls hung with new serge, and the floors heedfully laid with 
warm skins of the wolf and the badger; whilst in one corner of either, 
stood there a close oaken bed after the Breton fashion, with a goodly 
heap of furs and coverlets within, spread over soft cushions. In the 
first chamber was there yet another bed, arrayed after the selfsame 
manner; but more worn and crazy, and standing withal as if it had 
been dragged from the inner p1aK:e in haste, by the joint labour of 
those two young things, whose force sufficed not to hale it further. 
On this the captive maiden laid her down as commanded ; and* what 
with her own wearing, and the gloom and stillness of the place, she 
speedily slept likewise; nor awoke she, until at sound of her own 
name, she looked up, and beheld at her couch side Alcyone, with a 
lamp in her hand, and a heap of dark-looking gear on her arm. 

^ Rise, good Avisshe said softly. Array thee as quickly as thou 
niayst in this peasant’s weeds, and come with me.’* 

May Avis started up; and hastily apparelling b'erself by the lamp 
which the othe^had left there, follow^ her out upon the passage, 
wherein they had not made many more stepst ere they came upon a 
door at the end, and this bdng opened,, let into a small round 
space, like unto the shaft of a well. In front of them and on the right 
hand, lay two other doors, and up the side there wound a narrow stair, 
whereby they speedily gained the top; when, passing through a wicket, 
May Avis perceived by the chilly night-wind around, that they were 
now in the open air. * 

In as far as she could discern by the fitful lamplight, the {dace 
whereat they had come forth of those vaults and caverns, the^ 
Jeirermost }»rt of a half-fallen tower, that stood within a imcotu* 
0^^ hy high walb—-which last seemed as if hastily bid^ 
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with such disjointed materials as had first come to hand from the ruins 
nigh. These la^ so mafiy ^nd thick on every side, that it was plain 
this* had been in former tiitie no less than the stout castle of some 
Breton lord or knight^ though now there remained nought thereof en¬ 
tire save the vaults and dungeons, togetlier with an ancient round 
tower^ on the same side of the court with the one they had left. Nor 
were such ruins in ^nywise scarce in those days along the wild^and 
rocky shores of Cornouailfe alkl the Morbihan, where they bad been 
built in old tima for defence against the Danish and Norman pirates; 
but being mostly in lone and dk-eary iBooks, hard to be come at from 
the land, had been left in their decay to be the haunts of thieves and 
misdoers of pll kinds; who lived there as securely as if they had been 
good men and true, by sufferance of that crafty prince, John of 

Bretaigne—he having cHtimes need of such allies in his debates with 
the Constable and others. 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN IN COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 23rd DBCEUBER, 1842, 
AFTER MISS ADELAIDE K£MBLE*S LAST AFFEARANCE ON 

THE STAGE. 

BY MAJOR CALDBB CAMPBEIjL. 

A BOSE, that falleth ere its petals lose 

One vermeil tint, one breath of sweetness rare— 

A nightingale, that vanisheth in air 
Ere its rich melodies are quenched by d^s 
Of sickness or decay—so hast thou passed 
Away from ua, bright-glittering ^with the hues 
Of laurel garlands twisted in tny hair 
By lau^ng millions, ere one chord was cast 
By time, or change, upon thy glory !—Sweet, 

As swans*foregoing songs, upon mine ear 
Still falls the moving pathos of thy voice ; 

And still thine intellectual eyes appear 
To flash around me^making earth rejoice 
That Uiou^rk with us still, though mute unto us ! 
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THE PAINTER A.ND HIS PUPIL. 

BV EDEN LOWTHER. 




« Never I Francesco Ribalta, never^*' exclaimed the old Spanish 
painter to his pupil. « What f give my girl, my daughter, to thee I 
to thee V* » * 


And why not, good master mine ?” responded the youth ; “ am 
I not of fair parentage ?** 

** Parenrtage 1 folly, thinkest thou that I heed thy parentage.” 

“ Have I not the blood of hidalgos flowing^n these veins?” 

‘ ** Thou mayest have the blood of Ferdinand and Isabella for aught 
that it concerns me or mine.” ^ ‘ 

“ And doth not a fair heritage hang over my coming years ?” 

“ Thou mayest have all the broad lands of ArragOn and Castile, but 
thou shalt have no daughter of mine.” 

“ And gold enough for contentment- 

Thou mayest have all the gold that that marvel of a man, Colum¬ 
bus, ever found ^in the mines of IWexico, the new land where the 
rain-drops turn to pearl, where the waters, running over sands of gold, 
are changed into ruby and sapphire, and the morning vapours con¬ 
dense into diamonds,—thou mayest have all the riches of the New 
World, but no daughter of mine.” 

I am young-” 

“ Wert thou older thou mightest be wiser.” 

“ Time then will do both for me.” 


And being older, and thereforeViser, thou wouldst not desire my 
daughter.” 

« Nay, dear master, you but dally witli me. I am what I am, and 
being such, wilt thou ijot bestow upon me the happiness of my life ?’* 
“ Boy, let thy life be full of happiness—eat—drink—laugh—enjoy 
thy goods—measure thy Iand-.^count thy gold—don thy best attire— 
parade it—brave it—carry thyself gallantly—string thy jewels into a 
chain and hang them around thy neck—let thy cloak be of velvet with 
, a mmiture of golden embroidery—plume thy cap—j’ustle it gallantly 
—Jiold thy head aloft—clatter thy sabre—-elbow thy neighbour—be 
worldly happy to thy heart’s contentment—that is the happiness which 
best befits thee, but let every other species of happiness alone.” 

** What mean you, good master ?" • ^ 

** That all mortal men, and thou amongst them, have an atmosphere 
of their own—thou couldst not exist in another; this world is divided 
into circles—men walk in their own orbits round and round, but Aey 
^nnot overstep the line of their circuit—seek not thou to pass beyond 
it. Our Moorish neighbours—blessed be the memory of Ferdinand land 



might teach thee a lesson out of the book of their dark aay- 
Verily the Prophet was a shrewd man, or else as the 
fo** pebbles may grasp jewels in the dark, be may unwHtltitgty 
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have stumbled on beams of truth. Dost remember thee of the silken 
bridge, fine as a hair, over which the true believer walked safely into 
Paradise, whilst they of munHane and grovelling material fell into the 
bottomless pit beneath? Bethink thee and take warning.’^ 

“ Master, thou speakest in pardbles. Expound, I pray thee.'' 

** Expound, sayest thou ? Nay, nay. There be some riddles best 
left unriddlcd,^ndJthough light be good and much lobe desired wlren 
it falleth upon pleasant object^ yet when it cloaketh what we love dot 
to look upon, darkness is better.’* 

What mean you, Idnd—gnod—dear master ? I do desire most 
heartily to stand well in your fair opinion, for in your hands rests the 
arbitration of my life's liappiness or misery. I pray of you not to 
leave me in’this evil plight, wherein I know not in what I/niay have 
displeased you. Since <h^ time when I first entered yoi\V studio, I 
have not wearied in listening to your instructions or practising yoifr 
precepts. Early and late—from sunrise till sunset—from cock-crow 
to roosting time—am*I not at your feet hearkening to your in¬ 
struction ?*’ ^ 

“ Ay, ay, early and late. Early and late. True to thy post—^like 
a post,'* added the painter, mutteringly. 

And yet though ! be true to the time, like the priest at matins 
or vespers, or like the shadow of our old cathedral cast upon the 
ground-” 

Ay, thou sayest true, thou art like a shadow on the ground,” in a 
low voice added the old painter. 

Though I be at thy elbow from sunrise to sunset, listening to thy 
doctrinal discourses on light and shade, and the beauty of form and 
the soul of colouring; though while thou art discoursing thou mayest 
ever see that I alone of all our studio give thee full heed and whole 
and sole attention, whilst it may that the others but jest and follow 
their own sport—while they be but ill-bred varlets of low estate, 
1 being the while as I hope of courtlier breeding as well as of a good¬ 
lier heritage—yet still it seemeth to me that wje change places in thy 
favour. I desire not to begrudge another thy fair aspect, nor to speak 

dispraisingly of my fellow students, but^there is Lopez-" 

“ Ay, ay,’’ said the old painter, with a brightening look, “ there is 
Lopez—he is, O yes, that he is—an arrant knave.” 

He spends the flower of his days gallanting through the streets of 
the city. Not a spoiling fellow doth he meet but it is ‘ Hail, good 
fellow.' Not a peasant girl doth he And strolling through the fields, 
not a fish-wife nor a water-carrier, but he chucks under the chin with 
a jest and a jeer.^ ^n sooth, he is thought no more of by the sober 
part of the city, the staid and tlie creditable, tlian as a mere profligate 
youth, a never do well, a rattlepate, racketty roisterer, noisy oyer his 
wine-cup,—and in short, a disgrace to thy studio, dear master.” 

. “ A disgrace to my studio, Francesco, saidst thou that the wiseacres 
pronounce that varlet Lopez ? All the rest true to the balance of a 
hair, but that false—false.” . 

I would scorn to repeat this gossip were it not matter, of public 
notoriety, known to thee as well as to me, master mine. Yet though 
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Lopez roll into thy studio reeking from his wine-cups, and with the 
coarse breath of his boon companions ycA rodolent upon him, at some 
unseemly hour, whilst I have been labouring at my easel at my task 
of copying since sunrise, and if he but take in his staggering hand a 
morsel of,chalk from the floor and dash off a few coarse heedless lines, 
instead of reproving him for his profligate life, and bidding him assort 
himself with more creditable companions, thine eyes glisten and thy 
wdrds of reproof seem I know not how^o turn Alto words of applause, 
and straightway with thy back turned to the labour qf my long indus¬ 
try, though haply to win thy favour i have fienied myself rest hnd 
food, and have striven till my wearied frame is well nigh sinking to 
the earth, yet all that 1 win from thee is but this at best,^^ Well, thou 
art an industrious youth. 1 gainsay not that.' Whilst when thine eyes 
turn to his easel, with but the work of a qioftient dashed oiF upon it, 
they flash and sparkle, and instead of saying gravely, ^ Profligate, 
amend thy ways,' thou dost even encourage nhn in his wickedness 
with such words as * Oh, brave Lopez 1 Ah, what spirit 1* and so he is 
made ten times worse than before, whilst I, labpfiiring like a galley- 
slave—but 1 mean not to anger thee.” 

Thou dost not anger me even though thou accusest me of par¬ 
tiality—but now 1 will be plain with thee, even though I grieve thee. 
It would be bettpr if all men were so to each other. An honest blow 
at first might spare much after pain, even as the craft of surgery may 
seem cruel though its object be to heal—so will 1 now probe thee, 
my son Francesco, not in anger, though thou bast accused me of in¬ 
justice, that be far from me. Now, however, my son Francesco, gird 
the loins of thy spirit to enable thee to hear the truth, for now will 
I speak the truth to thee, and nothing but the truth.” 

Notwithstanding the old paintePs declaration that he was not in 
anger with Francesco for the chaises against his impartiality which 
the bold youth had brought against him, Francesco leant against the 
walls of the studio with a feeling very nearly akin to despair. He was 
more alarmed at the, deep Are burning in the eye of his old master 
than he could have been at any of its hasty fliashes. 

** Now listen, Francesco my son, and tell me from the deep well of 
truth that lies in the bottom of all our hearts, however seldom its 
depths may be sounded, tell me, nay, tell thyself, whether it was love 
of our divine art, or love bf my daughter, the girl I»doi;a, that brought 
thee a pupil some two years agone into my studio.'^ 

Z will speak fair truth to thee, dear roaster, as I hope to profit by 
thy good opinion, and desire from my heart thy favour. Is it not 
more worthy of our hearts and minds, of our rqjasSn as well as of our 
feelings, to occitny them rather with so divine an image as Isidora, she 
the waving of whose garment has in it more real grace than could be 
imparted to chalk and cenvass thbugh we were tb labour to old age and 
decrepitude,—-she in wliose soft undulating movements the fine efibcts 
of lig^it and shade ewe e^ntinuaily diffusing around her, so as to 
moeV the mimic^ of paint and pigment,—and above all, she who, hi 
addition to the breathmg beentiet w^Ke shHne tt^ibh it in^bits, pos« 
a soul ftill of responsiveneil to the tiioughts it 
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mspires in her adorers;—is it not, I say, a more worthy thing to offer 
our homage at the shrine of vital divinity like this, than to-waste our 
zeal on chalks and canvass, paints and pigments?’* 

. So then thou acknowledgest thy heresy I but 1 will be calm. 
Thou seest then no more in those perceptions, transcripts, realizations 
of divine intellect and beauty, in the creation of which our'honoured 
masters have Ravished not only life but their own souls, pouring^out 
the fullness of their fatuities i^tlie delineation of an ideal, which cor¬ 
poreal eyes see^not, and the children of this world feel not,—thou 
seest in these divine eflblgence^ no more than their own humble me¬ 
dium of production—nothing save the chalk and the canvass, and the 
paints and the pigments! And thou avowest this! Openly, shame* 
lessly avowekt this I” 

“ If it be debasement to prefer a reality to a copy—thh soul-full 
beauty to its inane counterpart—my Isidora to a painted picture-*- 
why then I must confess it—must glory in it t” 

** Ay, as 1 thought f as I thought!” ejaculated the old painter; 
“ and now needsNnust I deal plainly with thee, Francesco Ribalta. 
Leave thou my stutno—give up thy paints and thy pencils—the spirit 
of genius has not breathed upon thee I Thou art not of the children 
of our divine mothej* ^Nature ! Thou seest none but corporeal sub¬ 
stances with those eyes of thine; they be made but for the vulgar 
uses of this ordinary life. Eat and drink, Francesco Kibalta, take thy 
pleasure, stint not thyself. The world is full of toys well fitted for 
such as thee I Every day may be a holiday to thee, therefore waste 
no more of thy time in industrious labours at thy easel. Think not 
that soul can be won by body, that spirit can be snatched at by matter. 
That daubing for so many hours a-day ■ 

Daubing!” interrupted Francesco, in accents of indignant morti¬ 
fication. ^ 

Ay, daubing,” repeated the old painter. I would I bad dealt 
candidly with thee sooner, but now thou shall have my words without 
mincing or stopping on my way to choose thee dainty ones. 1 would 
1 had told tliee long agone that vain is all th^ labour of early rising 
end late taking rest, for thou hast at best but a plodding soul—a low 
and grovelling spirit—a vulgar appreciafion of the divinity of genius- 
look now at the saint thou hast been labouring at these months 
past—I vow thou hast given Isidora's rosy lip and sparkling eye—and 
her saintship's gaz*e is upon thee rather than upraised in beatific vision. 
Pah I what perception of the ideal is here—it is not only the 
but the vulgar. Again, look at these upturned hands—why they have 
the hardness of stone, and, nevertheless, so badly constructed, that 
one is fain to ask for mallet and chisel to knock them away I and 
look, yonder is a sunlight like red flames, here water like a pool of 
melted lead, douds like masses of floating stone. Here, again, is a 
Madonna like a fish-wife! a Mary Magdalen like a Flemish dairy-maid 1 
a Saint Cecilia like an opera singer I a Saint Paul like Goliath! a 
J^dlib like a butcher’s frow I and a Solomon like an ass! Ah, pah I 
pah I pah 1 How hast thou di^boooured my poo^ instruction, and 
have I borne with thee so long but from the weak tender mercy 
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of my nature.? For surely art thou a craven I made to be happy in 
this ivorld and in this world’s ways, hut laltogether out of keeping 
with spiritual intelligences. And thou, {do, mundane and earthly as 
thou art, to presume to cavil at the flights of my son Lopez I Why, 
boy, I tell thee that ivhen he frolic^ with the peasant and the mendi¬ 
cant—when he rambles amid the mountains, the fields, and the woods— 
when he frequents the scenes of bacchanals an^ pa^kes of their 
wine-cups—nay, when he runs the widest of his riots—he is but 
courting Nature in her own hallowed riaunts, seektnj; with religious 
zeal intimations of her presence, catching her^lustrous hues, tracing 
her gracious presence, imitating her graceful lines. Boy, what are 
thy years of slavish industry, passed with thine eye for ever dwelling 
on thy copying labour, and never raised on high to cat6h a spark of 
the divinity above, but cast low and grovelling on the earth, as abased 
ae thine own ideas, as abject as thine own*^soul—what, I say, is the 
result of all this, compared with the Ithuriel-like touch of him whom 
thou contemnest I” and'the old painter turned with a gesture of dis¬ 
gust from the long line of paintings which the un^cunate Francesca 
had ostentatiously arranged around the room, hoping to receive some 
approbation for ins industry, and to propitiate the great guerdon for 
which he had so unremittingly striven. “ Pah, wjiat are tliey in com¬ 
parison with the few lines which the hand of genius lias traced," and 
he gazed admiriifgly, ecstatically, upon sundry scrawls in white chalk, 
wliich his pupil Lopez had heedlessly left upon a black ground. 

Youth, youth, thy labours will all perish, or but cumber the earth 
as useless lumber, but a touch from the hand of Lopez, though it be 
but in the play of the n)oment*s idleness, shall live for ever. Go thy 
way, then, and be happy in thine own way. ■ There be many harvests 
in this world that may be reaped by industry—thy slavery of nature 
may profit thee something. As for^my Isidora, 1 would wfllingly have 
given her to thee hadst thou possessed a soul—but that thou lackest. 
Therefore, go thy way—eat, drink, and be merry, but trouble me and 
mine no more. And so farewell." 


People may talk about massacres, but we are perfectly sure that 
neither Saint Bartholomew nor Saint Any-body-else ever witnessed 
such a massacre as that which the barbarous old ])ainter had perpe- 
« trated upon all the component parts of our poof hero Francesco. 
Cutting and hacking a body witli all its bones and sinews, its nerves 
and arteries, seems nothing to that mangling and torturing of the 
thousand ethereal spirits which make up the sonl. All those fine 
and subtile intelligences which inhabit the chanibers of the intellecjt, 
all those troops of delicate perceptions invisible, yet full of the pleni¬ 
tude of most acute sensations—perceptions, the delicacy of whose aerial 
nature makes them almost intangible, and incapable of definition¬ 
al! these had the old painter massacred without mercy. The thousand 
fibres of self-love, that, like the sensitive plant, shrink at a touch, he 
bad wrenched uf by the roots with the rudest and roughest hand; 
Love, hope, and ambition, he had murdered like a ruffian. Young 
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